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Of  the  MELANCHOLY-Madnefs. 


SECT.  MLXXXIX. 

THE  diftemper  in  which  a  patient  lies 
long  and  obftinately  delirious,  without 
a  fever,  and  with  thoughts  fixed  almoft 
continually  upon  one  and  the  fame  idea,  is  by 
phyiicians  termed  melancholy. 


The  reafon  of  the  denomination  is  felf-apparent, 
viz.  (  cctto  ra  fxsAou'm  from  atra  bills ,  or 

black  bile,  becaufe  it  arifes  from  that  diftemperature 
of  the  blood  which  the  antient  phyiicians  have  termed 
atrabiliary,  as  will  be  {hewn  under  the  next  apho- 
rifm  :  .or  it  may  be  likewife  fo  called,  becaufe  thofe 
Vo,.  XI.  B  ,  .  who 
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who  are  afflidted  with  this  diftemper  have  often  an 
evacuation  of  black  bile,  both  by  vomitings  and 
ftools,  as  Aurelian  g  informs  us. 

But  this  aphorifm  defcribes  to  us  the  ligns  by 
which  a  prefent  melancholy  may  be  known,  and 
diftinguifhed  from  other  difeafes.  Now  a  delirium 
attends  when  the  origin  of  our  ideas  is  not  conform¬ 
able  to  external  cauies,  but  refults  from  the  internal, 
difpofition  of  the  brain  changed,  and  arifes  in  the 
mind  even  without  any  defire  of  the  will  ;  upon 
which  therefore  you  may  confult  what  was  faid  before* 
in  treating  upon  febrile  delirium  at  §.  700,  where 
this  fubjedt  was  more  largely  expounded.  But  the 
madnefs  of  melancholics  differs  from  the  febrile  deli¬ 
rium,  or  phrenzy,  in  that  it  appears  without  a  fever, 
and  continues  moreover  with  obftinacy  for  many 
months^  or  even  years ;  whereas  a  delirium  with  a 
fever  terminates  fooner,  either  in  health,  or  death. 
But  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  mania,  or  raving 
madnefs,  in  as  much  as  it  is  not  attended  by  thofe 
furious  outrages  which  are  obferved  in  maniacal  per- 
fons :  and  yet  an  encreafing  melancholy  may  degene¬ 
rate  into  a  mania,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter  at  §. 
1118.  There  is,  befides,  another  diagnoftic  fign  of 
the  melancholy  *,  namely,  that  thefe  patients  have 
their  thoughts  immoveably  intent  upon  one  and  the 
fame  objedt,  or  opinion  only,  about  which  they  are 
delirious,  while  in  all  the  reft  of  their  opinions  they 
fhew  a  found  judgment,  and  often  a  fharp  wit.  But 
in  the  phrenfies  that  have  a  conjundt  fever,  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  mind  are  more  various,  and  oftener 
changing,  fince  they  feldom  err  fo  obftinately  in  one 
and  the  fame  notion  only;  and,  therefore,  it  de¬ 
notes  one  of  the  worft  prefages  in  thefe  maladies,  in 
as  much  as  it  denotes  that  the  caufe  difturbing  the 
common  fenfory  remains  fixed  in  the  fame  place  r 
whence  Hippocrates  h  feems  to  have  called  thefe  pa- 
\  *'  .3  tients 

8  Lib.  I.  Cap.  vi.  pag.  339.  *  Coac.  pracnot.  N®.  95, 

96.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  857. 
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tients  (iiE~ACLy%oXM.&£  e fyccifjJvw)  ftupid,  pr  fixed  me¬ 
lancholics  •,  becaufe,  although  they  were  phrenitic, 
yet  they  were  always  delirious  about  the  fame  object, 
from  whence  he  derives  a  bad  prognofis  :  yet  Hippo¬ 
crates  does  not  feem  in  this  place  to  treat  upon  the 
atrabiliary  delirium^  fince  in  the  preceding,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  texts,  he  fpeaks  of  thofe  who  were  phrenitic, 
and  delirious  with  a  fever. 

Therefore  Aretxus  1  defervedly  fupplles  us  with 
the  following  definition  of  melancholy  :  Eft  autem 
animi  angor  ^Oujuuti)  in  una  cogitatione  defixus  atque 
inhaerens  abfique  febre :  u  That  is,  a  concern  or  alie- 
“  nation  of  the  mind,  fixed,  and  dwelling  uport 
tc  fome  one  thought,  without  a  fever.”  At  the 
fame  time  he  alfo  adds  foon  after,  that  forrow  and 
grief  of  mind  accompany  the  melancholy  rnadnefs  : 
and  even  ancient  phyficians  feem  to  have  fixed  upon 
fear  and  grief  as  the  common  fymptom  in  all  melan¬ 
choly  complaints  k.  Which  although  it  be  com¬ 
monly  fo  obferved,  and  although  forrdwfulnefs  be 
reckoned  among  the  figns  of  a  beginning  melan¬ 
choly,  §.  1094,  yet  it  does  riot  feem  to  hold  Con- 
ftantly,  and  abfolutely  true  ;  for  the  man  of  whom 
Horace  treats  1  was  mirthful,  while  he  imagined  that 
fitting  in  the  empty  theatre  he  faw  and  heard  won¬ 
derful  tragedies,  in  which  objed  alone  confided  his 
delirium,  for  in  other  points  of  life  he  behaved  as  he 
ought :  but  that  this  man  was  melancholy,  both  the 
cure,  and  the  end  of  the  malady,  have  taught  us ; 
for  his  words  are. 

Hie  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curift[ue  refeflus 
Expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meracoy 
Et  rediit  ad  fie.  Pol  me  occidiftis ,  amici y 
Non  fiervaftisy  ait ;  cui  fic  extorta  voluptas% 

Et  demtus  per  vim  mentis  gratiffimus  error . 

B  2  “  This 

!  De  cauf.  &  fign.  morbor.  diuturn.  Lib.  f.  Cap.  v.  .pa g.  29, 
k  De  Melanchol.  ex  Galeno,  Rufb  &c.  Libell.  Cap,  it.  Charter. 
Tom.  X.  pag.  497,  J  Epift.  Lib.  II,  epift.  2. 
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44  This  man  wanted  not  for  any  care  or  expence  of 
44  his  friends  to  a'fTift  him  •,  and  reftored  himfelf 
44  by  a  ft  rang  dofe  of  hellebore ,  which  carried  off 
44  both  his  diftemper,  and  the  biliary  matter.  Hav- 
44  ing  once  recovered  his  fenfes,  he  cried  out,  O 
44  my  friends,  you  have  not  cured  but  killed  me  ; 
*4  fince  you  have  thus  broke  in  upon,  and  taken 
44  away  my  pleafure,  which  was  by  the  power  of 
44  imagination  excited  from  moft  agreeable  error.” 
Now  although  melancholic  perfons  are  ufually  fixed 
in  thought  upon  only  one  obje<ft  about  which  they 
are  delirious ;  yet  there  is  in  different  perfons  ob- 
ferved  a  wonderful  diverfity  of  the  deceptions.  Tral- 
lian  m  faw  a  woman  who  continually  held  up  her 
middle  finger,  with  a  fuppofrtion  that  fhe  fupported 
the  whole  world  by  it,  and  was  in  fear  left  if  fhe 
bent  her  finger  the  whole  univerfe  fhouid  fall  into 
confqfion.  In  the  fame  place  he  fupplies  us  with  fe- 
veral  other  varieties  of  melancholic  deceptions ;  and 
a  number  of  them  (till  much  greater  may  be  feen  in 
the  writers  of  medical  obiervations,  among  which 
many  are  admirable  enough-,  but  what  i3  here  laid 

may  fuffice  for  our  prefen t  purpofe. . 

/* 


SECT.  MXC. 


'HIS  diftemper  therefore  arifes  from  that 


Jf_  malignant  indifpofition  of  the  blood, 
which  the  antients  have  termed  atrabilis  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  when  the  fame  diftemper 
fprings  primarily  from  the  mind  affedted,  al¬ 
though  the  bodv  be  in  health,  it  foon  introduces 

O  J 

a  like  atrabilis  throughout  the  habit. 

o 


We  a^e  taught  by  phyfiology  n,  that  man  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  two  cliftinct  beings,  united  one  to  the 

other  ; 


•*  m  J.ib.  I.  Cap.  xvi.  pag.  iog. 
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other*,  namely,  the  mind,  and  the  body*,  which, 
however  different  in  their  nature,  do  yet  appear 
from  undoubted  oblervation  to  be  fo  Linked  one  to 
the  other,  that  certain  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  ever 
united  with  determinate  changes,  or  conditions  of 
the  body  *,  and  on  the  contrary  the  fame,  or  the  iike 
thoughts,  which  lpring  up  in  the  mind,  without  a 
previous  change  of  the  body,  are  even  able  to  pro¬ 
duce,  efpecialiy  .if  they  flay  long  in  the  intellect,  the 
fame,  or  a  like  change,  and  condition,  as  was  excited 
in  the  will  by  thole  ideas  which  hr  ft  imp  re  fled  their 
force  upon  the  body.  And  although  any  knowledge 
we  how  have  either  of  the  body,  or  the  mind,  is  in- 
fufTiciem  to  explain  why  thefe  two,  fo  very  different 
beings.,  fhould  thus  mutually  actuate  and  influence 
each  other,  and  fuffer  one  from  the  other*,  yet:  we 
are  no  lei's  certain,  by  experience,  that  this  is  truly 
matter  of  fad.  Sanftonus  has  informed  us  in  his 
ftatical  aphorii'ms,  that  the  mind  is  rendered  chear- 
ful  when  the  body  has  throughout  its  whole  furface 
a  very  free  perforation  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
alfo  obferves,  that  introducing  a  chearful  ftate  of  the 
mind  will  caufe  an  increafe  of  the  perfpiration.  Con¬ 
trary  to  this,  an  uneafy  weight  being  perceived  by 
the  bodv,  when  the  perfpiration  is  obftruded,  oc- 
cuions  forrowfulnefs  to  arife  even  in  the  mind  :  and 
again,  tire  mind  being  (truck  fuddenly  by  a  forrow- 
fu!  meflage,  or  report,  immediately  obftruds  the 
-perfpiration,  and  caufes  a  heavinefs  to  be  felt  through¬ 
out  the  body.  When  a  woman  is  frized  with  an  hy- 
lterical  fit,  the  ftomach  is  often  inflated,  and  intol¬ 
erable  uneafinefs  or  anguifh  is  thereby  produced  *, 
and  that  agam  often  renders  the  mind  lb  forrowfui, 
that  fometimes  life  itfelf  is  judged  burthenfome  *, 
but  when  the  cramp  of  this  convulfive  malady  is  re¬ 
laxed,  the  flatulencies  are  expelled,  the  anguifli  goes 
pff,  and  the  mind  recovers  its  forrper  calm  and  fe- 
rene  ftate.  But  if  the  fame  woman  fhall  be  affected 
with  lome  remarkable  fcandal  or  affront,  fhe  (hall 

B  3  prefemly 
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prefently  fall  again  into  all  the  like  bodily  complaints, 
although  the  thoughts  of  the  mind  only  were  firft 
changed  as  the  inftrumental  caufe.  So  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  only  in  the  common  membranes  of  the  brain, 
turns  the  modeft  and  beneficent  perfon  into  a  ray¬ 
ing  madnefs,  from  whence  he  is  urged  to  make 
fierce  attacks  upon  every  one  that  comes  in  his  way 
(Tee  §.  7750-  But  again,  how  often  have  we  known 
a  fital  phrenzy  produced  by  violent  fits  of  anger 
(fee  §.  772.)  ?>  This  afiertion  might  indeed  be  proved 
by  more  examples ;  but  thole  already  enumerated 
may,  in  rpy  judgment,  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 
Now  what  we  have  by  fhefe  alledged  holds  mani- 
feftly  true  likewife  of  the  melancholy-madnefs  ;  for 
while  the  mind  perpetually  dwells  upon  one  and  the 
fame  thought,  there  follows  fuch  a  vitious  indifpo- 
fition  of  the  Humours  as  is  by  the  antients  termed 
atrabiliary,  the  nature  of  which  we  fhall  prefently  ex¬ 
plain  :  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  like  degene¬ 
racy  of  our  humours  fprings  from  other  caufes,  the 
perfon  will  (even  contrary  to  their  inclination  and  will) 
be  forced  to  dwell  upon  one  and  the  fame  thought. 
But  all  thefe  particulars  will  receive  further  confirma¬ 
tion  by  what  follows. 

% 

SECT.  MXCI. 

IT  will  be  therefore  here  neceffary  for  us  tq 
draw  a  lively  picture  of  this  wonderful  di- 
flemper,  the  atrabiliary  melancholy ;  concern¬ 
ing  which  fuch  oblcure  dodrines  have  been 
taught,  as  have  unjuftly  given  occafion  to  re¬ 
fled  wifh  accufatiqn  upon  the  ancient  phyli- 
cians. 

£  ... 

The  atrabilis  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  phyficians ;  but,  fince  their  times,  many  of 
the  moderns  ha  ye  rifen  up  in  oppofition  to  the  term, 

l-‘  "  •  '  -  '  '  and 
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and  have  even  ufed  their  utmod  endeavours  to  ren¬ 
der  it  wholly  abolifhed  or  extindl  •,  becaufe  it  was 
their  opinion  no  fuch  atrabilis  ever  exided  in  the 
body,  either  in  time  of  health  or  difeafe.  It  will 
be  therefore  a  ferviceable  performance  for  us  here  to 
examine,  in  few  words,  what  the  ancients  underflood 
by  the  term  atrabilis,  and  how  far  they  have  fpoken 
truly  of  it. 

The  following  pafTage  is  read  in  Hippocrates* ; 
Corpus  hominis  habet  in  fe  fanguinem ,  &  pituitam ,  ltd 
bilem  duplicem  \  Jiavam  nempe  £2?  nigram  :  &  ilia  ipfi 
conftiluunt  naturam  corporis ,  &  oh  haec  dokt ,  &  fa - 
mim  eft .  ■  Sanum  quidem  eft  maxims ,  quum  haec  mode¬ 
ration  inter  fe ,  turn  facultate ,  turn  copia ,  temper  amen¬ 
tum  habuerint ,  &  maxime  fi  permfta  juerint :  dokt 
autem ,  ubi  horum  quidpiam  vtl  parcius  vel  copiofius 
fuerit,  aut  in  corpore  feparatum ,  nee  reliquis  contem- 
peratum,  &c.  “  The  human  body  contains  blood, 

phlegm,  and  two  kinds  of  bile  ;  namely,  the  yel- 
“  low  and  the  black  •,  but  of  thele  the  two  former 
“  make  up  the  nature  or  fubftance  of  the  body  it- 

felf,  and  the  two  latter  qualify  it  as  to  health  and 
“  difeafe.  But  the  body  is  indeed  mod  healthy 

when  all  four  of  thefe  are  duly  temperated  one 
“  with  the  other,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity ; 
“  especially  when  they  are  combined,  or  intermixed  ; 
“  for  the  body  is  ailing  or  didempered  when  any 
“  of  thefe  is  exceffive,-or  deficient,  or  elfe  fepa- 
fC  rates  within  the  body  from  the  red,  and  makes 
“  no  temperament  or  mixture  with  the  others.” 

The  fame  inference  is  alfo  made  more  at  large  by 
Galen  p,  From  thefe  words  it  appears,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  phyficians  did  not  account  the  atrabilis  as  a 
morbid  humour,  only  in  fuch  cafes  where  it  abound¬ 
ed  in  proportion  above  the  other  parts  of  the  blood, 
or  where  it  feparated  from  them,  and  retired  into 
improper  parts  of  the  body  :  for  they  perceived,  that 

B  4  although 

0  De  natura  hominis  Charter.  Tom.  III.  pag.  no, 

Atra  bile  Cap.  v.  ibid,  pag.  170. 
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although  the  blood  appeared  an  uniform  liquor,  yet 
upon  being  let  out  of  the  veins  it  feparated  into  dif- 
tin£t  or  different  parts ;  namely,  that  it  formed  a 
cake  or  ifland,  with  a  red  furface  next  the  air,  but 
blackifh.  downward :  alfo  that  the  ferum,  in  which 
the  faid  cake  floated,  was  yellow  and  clammy,  while 
even  fometimes  a  fort  of  white,  and  tough,  or  parch¬ 
ment-like  fkin  offered  itfelf  upon  the  furface  of  the 
blood  q.  From  theft  confederations  they  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  yellownefs  of  the  ferum  of  the 
blood  arofe  from  yellow  bile;  its  clamminefs,  or 
tenacity,  from  phlegm  ;  its  rednefs  from  the  parts 
more  properly  called  blood ;  but  its  blacknefs  they 
concluded  my  ft  arift  from  the  atrabilis.  In  explain¬ 
ing  the  ufes  of  the  foljd  parts,  they  propofed  the 
liver  as  the  viftus  offanguification,  becauft  they  ob- 
ferved  almoft  all  the  veins  of  the  body,  or  at  leaft 
the  largeft,  ran  together  into  this  part  ;  for  it  was 
the  veins  chiefly  which  they  believed  the  recepta¬ 
cles  of  the  blood,  flnce  it  was  their  opinion  the  ar¬ 
teries  Contained  air  or  fpirits,  as  they  appeared  hold¬ 
ing  fo  very  little  blood.  Now  they  judged  that  the 
chyle,  taken  up  by  the  meferaical  veins,  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  liver,  became  there  converted  into 
blood,  which  ought  to  confift  of  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture,  or  commixture  of  the  faid  four  humours  ;  and 
while  the  fpperfluous  bile  was  drained  off  into  the 
gall-bladder,  the  redundant  atrabdis  they  fuppcftd 
to  be  drawn  by  the  ipjenic  vein  into  the  fpleen,  which 
they  made  the  ftore-houfe  for  the  reception  of  the 
atrabilis,  becauft  they  obftrved  that  even  in  healthy 
per fons  this  part  appeared  of  a  livid,  or  dead  colour. 
Such  were  the  opinions  qf  the  ancients  in  the  points 
under  our  prefent  conflderation,  as  every  one  knows 
that  is  verled  in  their  writings. 

Moreover  they  obferyed  in  certain  difeafts,  that 
either  fpontaneobfly,  or  by  the  ufe  of  evacuanc  re¬ 
medies,  a  black  matter  was  difcharged,  either  by 

vomitings 

?  Galen*  dq  element.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  n,  ibid.jpag.  26. 
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vomitings  or  ftools,  of  a  tough  or  clammy  nature, 
fomewhat  refembling  tar,  which  often  greatly  re¬ 
lieved  the  patient  and  from  hence  they  grew  more 
ftrongly  confirmed  in  their  opinion,  that  the  atrabi- 
Jiary  humour  exiding  in  the  body,  being  fettled,  or 
depofited  upon  the  vifcera,  and  collected  together 
into  a  heap  or  body,  produced  difeafes. 

But  after  it  came  to  be  difcovered,  and  known  to 
every  one,  that  the  chyle  took  its  co  irfe  through, 
the  lacteal  veffels,  the  lumbal  cydern  or  recepta¬ 
cle,  and  the  thoracic  dud  into  the  fubclavian  vein, 
the  liver  loft  the  reputation  of  its  blood-making  fa¬ 
culty,  and  had  the  reparation  of  the  bile  only  affigned 
to  it :  at  the  fame  time  too  the  fpleen  was  freed  from 
the  di {grace  of  being  the  fink,  or  receiver  of  atrabi* 
liary  filth  from  the  blood  •,  but  (till,  according  to 
the  various  efpoufed  notions  of  phyficians,  the  ufes 
afcribed  to  this  lad  organ  have  continued  unfettled. 
What  cavals  and  deputations  were  bred  from  this 
topic  in  the  medical  Ichools  within  the  lad  age,  is 
fufficiently  known,  and  may  be  feen  in  Bartboline  \ 
who  had  his  character  abufed  by  many,  becaufe  he 
took  upon  him  to  write  an  epitaph  upon  the  liver, 
difcharged  of  its  fanguific  authority. 

After  this,  phyficians  began  to  doubt  whether, 
even  in  didempers,  there  was  ever  any  exiidence  of 
an  atrabilis  :  it  could  not  indeed  be  denied  but  fuch 
a  black  filth  fometimes  difcharged  itfelf  from  the 
body  in  difeafes  *,  but  then  it  w'as  almod  condantly 
believed  to  be  a  concreted  blood,  corrupted  and 
turned  black  by  dagnation  within  the  domach  and 
inteftines.  For  thus  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Simfcn  r,  that  it  ought  univerfally  to  be  grant¬ 
ed,  “  1  hat  the  parched  atrabilis  of  the  ancients,  which 
they  tell  us  is  fo  often  difcharged  by  vomiting, 
“  was  nothing  more  than  concreted  blood  •  Adajlam 
illam  at  ram  antiquorum  bilem,  quam  illi  faepe  vomitu 
rcdditam  ejfe  prodiderunt ,  aliud  fuijje  nihil  quam  con - 

cretum 
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eretum  fanguinem .  This  he  might  eafily  be  led  to 
believe,  fince  when  there  is  a  turgefcence,  or  com¬ 
motion  of  the  atrabilis  (fee  §.  1104.)?  the  veflels 
are  often  eaten  through,  and  the  patient  thence  ex¬ 
pires  with  a  profufe  bleeding,  that  efcapes  from  the 
body  either  by  vomitings  or  (tools.  But  that  can¬ 
did  phyfician,  from  whofe  writings  I  gratefully  own 
myfelf  to  have  learned  many  ufeful  matters,  confefies, 
that  in  the  body  of  a  man,  deceafed  from  lingering 
obftrudtions  in  the  abdominal  vifcera,  he  found 
cc  the  fpleen  of  a  round  figure,  and  very  black  co- 
“  lour,  with  a  furface  on  all  fides  fhining  -9  and  up-- 
cc  on  entering  the  knife  into  it,  there  immediately 
44  came  forth  a  frothy  hiding,  followed  with  a  very 
44  black  and  tar-like  matter :  foon  after  which  the 
44  fides  of  the  fpleen  collapled  together,  and  formed 
44  a  very  thin  pellicle,  or  bag,  without  ever  affiord- 
44  ing  the  lead  figns  of  any  purulent  colliquation 
Linem  figura  teretem ,  colore  admodum  atrum ,  fuper- 
Jicie  undique  laevem  &  fplendentem  :  adabloque  intro 
fcalpello ,  continuo  obviam  prodient  Jibilus ;  deinde  ma¬ 
teria  fimillima  pici  liquidae :  mox  collapfa  latera  in  per - 
lenuem  abierint  pelliculam ,  nullo  ufpiam  comparente  pu- 
ris  veftigio s.  Moreover  he  obferves*,  that  in  another 
deceafed  body  he  found  the  gall-bladder  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  a  black-coloured  bile,  fo  thick  in 
confidence  that  it  could  be  hardly  prefied  out  through 
the  open  cydic  duel.  Is  it  not  therefore  hence  evi- 
nent,  by  practical  obfervations,  that  fuch  a  black 
filth  is  fometimes  colledled  within  the  vifcera  of  the 
abdomen,  as  is  altogether  didindl  from  extravaiated 
blood  ?  And  m]ay  not  fuch  a  matter  be  defer vedly 
termed  atrabilis,  fince  it  is  fo  generally  collected 
within  the  parts  that  are  the  offices  for  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  bile  ;  namely,  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  vif¬ 
cera,  which  fend  their  venal  blood  through  the  trunk 
of  the  porta  into  the  liver,  and  there  fupply  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bile  to  be  feparated  ?  *  Tis  therefore  termed 

(bills) 
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(bilis)  bile,  from  the  part  which  this  matter  ufually 
takes  up  for  its  feat  ;  but  the  epithet  (atra),  black 
is  given  from  the  darknefs  of  its  colour;  which  is 
further  confirmed,  in  as  much  as  the  yellow  bile  it- 
felf  may  degenerate  into  fuch  a  thick,  clammy,  and 
bja.ck  coloured  matter,  as  will  prefently  be  (hewn, 
that  there  can  be  no  matter  of  fcruple  left  as  to  the 
propriety  of  calling  it  by  the  term  atrabilis.  Nor  is 
it  fo  difficult  to  conceive,  as  many  phyficians  of  note 
Would  perfuade  us,  how  this  black  matter  fhould  be 
difcharged  by  vomiting,  or  by  ftool,  after  having 
lain  a  longtime  ftagnant  within  the  fpleen ;  for  cer¬ 
tainly  the  atrabilis  fufed,  or  put  in  motion  (fee  §. 
iioi.),  may  flow  through  the  fplenic  vein  to  the 
iiver,  in  which  it  may  find  a  courfe  through  the  he¬ 
patic  pores  into  the  common  duft,  and  duodenum, 
from  which  Uft  it  may  either  regurgitate  into  the 
(tomach,  and  be  expelled  by  vomiting,  or  be  exclud¬ 
ed  downwards  in  ftools.  But  if  the  faid  matter  be  too 
.clammy,  and  cohefive,  to  flow,  through  the  {freights 
of  the  yena-portarum,  and  liver,  already  charged 
with  the  like  filth,  its  paffage  is  then  intercepted, 
the  fplenic  veins  become  over-diflended,  and  hck- 
nefs,  or  reaching,  and  vomitings  enfue,  tnat  are 
more  than  a  little  urgent  •,  fo  that  by  thofe  efforts 
the  venal  branches  may  be  dilated,  and  may  be  ea¬ 
sily  procured  for  the  ma'ter  to  flow  through  the  va- 
fa-brevia  into  the  cavity  of  the  ftomach  :.for  do  not 
we  thus  fee  that  the  yellow  bile  contained  in  tne  ga  - 
bladder,  when  its  courfe  through  the  common  dud 
into  the  duodenum  is  blocked  up  with  a  little  itone, 
becomes  repelled,  or  urged  through  the  liver  itfelf 
into  the  vena-cava,  fo  as  to  tindure  the  whole  body 
with  the  colour  of  a  jaundice  ?  See  here  what  we  have 
advanced  upon  the  fame  fubjeft  before,  at  §.950, 
where  we  treated  upon  an  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
and  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  jaundice. 

The  ancient  phyficians  are  therefore,  not  to  be 

blamed,  as  if  they  had  forged  an  imaginary  came 
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of  didempers,  when  they  fpeak  to  us  of  an  atrabilis, 
collected  within  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  ;  for  it 
appears,  that  by  this  term  they  intended,  or  under- 
flood,  no  more  than  a  very  clammy,  and  thick,  or 
filthy  kind  of  blood,  or  dregs  of  the  blood,  thick¬ 
ened  by  a  long  flagnation,  or  a  very  flow  motion 
within  the  faid  vifcera.  For  according  to  Hippo¬ 
crates %  Atra  enim  bilis ,  omnium ,  qut  corpori  infunt , 
humorum  glutinofiftima  eft ,  ac  diuturniftimas  ftationes 
jacit:  “  The  atrabilis  is  the  mod  clammy  or  glu- 
“  tinous  humour  of  all  that  are  to  be  found  within 
“  the  body,  and  makes,  the  caufe  of  mod  dubborn 
<c  or  chronical  obdrudtions.”  For  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  that  the  yellow  bile  might  be  converted 
into  one  that  is  black,  and  that  extravafated,  or 
black  blood  might  be  fometimes  expelled  with  a 
very  near  refemblance  to  the  atrabilis :  for  in  Galen  w 
we  read  as  follows,  Atrae  bilis  quatuor  funt  differen¬ 
tiae  :  una  eft  ex  fanguinis  foece  ;  altera  ex  bilis  flavae 
exajfatione ;  tertia  bituminofa ,  quod  bituminis  inftar 
fplendeat  \  quart  a  autem  fanguinea  (duiiXToftm' :  cc  There 
44  are  four  feveral  kinds  of  the  atrabilis,  one  formed 
44  out  of  the  dregs,  or  foeces  of  the  blood  •,  the  fc- 
44  cond  from  the  gall,  over-digeded,  or  infpifiated  *, 
14  the  third  is  of  a  bituminous  confidence,  and  diines 
44  like  the  liquid  bitumens ;  but  the  fourth  kind  has 
44  the  refemblance  of  blood.” 

Thefe  particulars  being  fil'd  confidered,  it  now 
remains  for  us  to  enquire  how  the  atrabilis  can  be 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  from  what  caufes  it  may 
principally  proceed. 

SECT.  MXCII. 

IF  the  more  fluxile,  or  moveable  parts,  are 
any  way  exhauded  from  the  entire  mafs  of 
blood,  the  more  fluggifh,  or  immoveable  parts 

will 
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will  then  be  left  in  cohefion  one  with  the  other ; 
whereupon  the  blood  will  become  thick,  black, 
oily,  and  grofs,  or  earthy.  But  to  the  blood 
thus  conditioned  we  fhall  give  the  name  of  an 
att-abiliary  humour,  or  a  melancholic  juice. 

Chemical  experiments  have  taught  us,  that  by  a 
very  gentle  heat  will  arife  from  the  blood  plenty  of 
fuch  a  thin  watery  liquor,  as  equals  feven  parts  in 
eight  of  the  whole  quantity  diddled  ;  but  this  liquor 
has  very  little  of  any  fmell,  and  appears  to  contain 
little  or  nothing  of  any  fait  or  oil,  but  leems  almoft 
entirely  a  mere  water.  What  remains  of  the  blood 
after  drawing  over  this  liquor  appears  in  a  folid 
form,  and  is  wholly  combuftible  in  an  open  fire, 
leaving  only  a  few  earthy  afhes  behind  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  it  mult  contain  very  much  of  an  oil  to  render 
it  thus  indammable,  or  wholly  combudible.  But  if 
the  fame  dry  coagulum  of  the  blood  be  diddled  in 
clofe  veffels  with  a  fire  gradually  more  increafed,  it 
;  fends  forth  falts  and  oils  into  the  receiver,  till  at 
|  length  the  mod  intenfe  degree  of  lire  urges  over  an 
i  oil  which  has  a  tar-like  tenacity  ;  and  then  there  re¬ 
mains  a  black  coal  or  cinder,  from  the  blood,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel,  which  by  burning  in  an  open 
j  fire  falls  into  afhes,  that  for  the  mod  part  are, found 
j  to  contain  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  fe  a- fa  It. 

From  hence  t  en  it  appears,  the  more  duxile  parrs 
of  the  blood  confid  chiefly  of  water;  but  that  the 
faline,  oily,  and  earthy  parts  of  the  blood,  are  of  a 
difpofition  much  more  fixed  ;  and  that  thefe  latter 
are,  in  a  healthy  date  of  the  blood,  largely  diluted  by 
the  former,  and  more  duxile,  or  moveable  portion. 
When  therefore,  from  any  caufe,  the  more  move- 
able  parts  are  diflipated  from  the  blood,  or  when  the 
proportion  of  the  more  fixed  and  duggifh  parts  are 
increafed  above  thofe  that  are  to  dilute  them,  the 
blood  in  that  cafe  becomes  thick,  and  of  a  colour 


more 
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more  intenfely  dark,  while  at  the  fame  time  there 
will  be  proportionally  a  greater  flock  of  fait,  oil, 
and  earth,  in  a  given  quantity  of  the  faid  blood. 
This  blood  will  therefore  degenerate  from  its  natu¬ 
ral,  or  healthy  condition,  and  give  birth  to  the  ca- 
cochymia,  which  is  Called  atrabiliary. 

But  the  blood  of  the  mod  healthy  peffon,.  we 
know  inclines  to  concretion  ;  fince  being  received 
into  a  bafon  it  hardens  into  a  mafs  that  may  be  cut ; 
only  by  perpetual  motion  through  the  blood-veflels 
this  concretion  is  hindered,  as  we  have  often  before 
intimated.  Moreover  it  appears  from  what  we  pro- 
pofed  at  §.  100,  that  an  increafe  of  the  blood’s  mo¬ 
tion  through  the  veffels  augments  the  heat  of  it,  and 
caufes  a  greater  coropreflure  of  the  moving  parts 
againft  each  other  within  the  elaflic  veffels  :  from 
hence  then  the  more  fluid  parts  being  expreffed,  the 
more  grofs  will  be  compacted  togetner,  fo  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  an  inflammatory  tenacity  in  the  blood,  which  is 
wholly  different  from  the  atrabiliary  tenacity.  For 
we  have  feen  this  inflammatory  tenacity  ariles  in  a 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time,  from  an  increafed  motion 
of  the  blood  through  its  veffels;  and  the  lefs  fiuxile 
blood  being  driven  with  an  increafe  of  the  vital  force 
into  the  {freights  of  the  fmaller  arteries,  will  be  there 
iubjedl  to  arreflments  ;  from  whence  inflammation, 
and  all  its  confequences,  will  arife ;  and  this  will^  be 
more  remarkably  the  confequence,  if  at  the  fame  time 
the  blood  veffels  fuffer  a  conftridtion  from  any  caufe, 
as  we  fhewed  more  at  large  in  our  hiflory  of  inflam¬ 
mation.  Thus  the  effects  of  an  inflammatory  tena¬ 
city  luddenly  increafe,  and  produce,  very  acute  dif- 
eafes.  But  now  the  atrabiliary  tenacity  is  bred  and 
increafed  very  (lowly,  with  a  motion  of  the  humours 
that  is  rather  diminifhed  than  increafed  :  forthepulfe 
here  beats  flower,  and  the  body  feels  colder,  as  we 
(hail  (hew  at  §.  1094  ;  for  which  reafons  it  is  juftly 
ranked  amongfl  die  chronical  diftempers. 


If 
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If  therefore  from  any  caufe  the  more  fiuxile  parts 
of  the  blood  are  exhaufted  from  the  reft  of  the  mafs, 
while  the  more  grofs  and  fluggifh  run  into  clofer 
cohefion  one  with  the  other,  without  any  increafe  of 
the  vital  heat,  and  motion  of  the  humours  ;  while 
the  faid  tenacity  has  yet  begun  to  make  no  lodg¬ 
ments  of  the  ropy  fubftance  of  the  blood,  with?n 
the  vifcera,  but  remains  equally  diffufed  throughout 
the  whole  mafs ;  under  thefe  circumftances  the  ca- 
cochymia,  or  vice  of  the  blood,  is  faid  to  be  an  atra- 
biliary  humour ,  or  melancholic  juice. 

Now  fuch  a  degeneration  of  the  blood  was  ob~ 
ferved  by  the  ancients  in  melancholic  perfons :  for 
Aretaus  x  obferves,  that  the  blood  of  fuch,  drawn 
from  a  vein  appears  thick,  bilious,  grumous,  and 
almoft  like  murk,  or  the  dark  and  black  dregs  that 
fettle  from  olive  oil.  Galen  y  has  alfo  exprefsly  di- 
ftinguifhed  the  atrabilis  from  the  melancholic  hu¬ 
mour,  where  he  fays :  Ad  hunc  vero  modum  in au dire 
oportet  humorem  melancholicum ,  tanquam  nondum  con - 
feclus  fit  atra  bilis ,  fed  in  confinio  quodam  collocatus : 

But  hitherto  it  deferves  to  be  only  called  the  me- 
“  lancholic  humour,  having  not  as  yet  arrived  to 
“  the  ftate  of  atrabilis,  although  it  ftands  upon  the 
"  brink  of  being  a  perfed  atrabilis.”  A  nd  in  an¬ 
other  place  he  alfo  obferves  z,  “  That  fometimes  me- 
“  lancholic  blood  is  contained  in  all  the  veilels  of 

the  body  Qyandoque  in  univerfi  corporis  venis  me - 
tancholicum  fanguinem  contineri.  But  the  obfervations 
of  modern  phyficians  likewife  confirm  that  there  is 
fuch  a  cacochymia,  or  bad  ftate  of  the  blood  in  the 
prelent  malady  \  ’Tis  therefore  thus  plain  enough 
what  we  are  to  underftand  by  an  atrabiliary  humour : 
it  now  remains  for  us  to  treat  upon  the  caufes  that 
may  produce  this  cacochymia. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  MXCIII. 


HE  caufe  of  which  atrabiliary  tenacity 


1  (1092.),  may  be  every  thing  that  expels 

the  more  moveable  parts  of  our  juices,  and 
fixes  the  reft;  fuch  as  a  violent  application  ofi 
the  mind,  taken  up  both  day  and  night  almoft 
upon  one  and  the  fame  objedt;  too  long  conti¬ 
nued  wakefulneis  ,*  violent  paffions,  of  commo¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  whether  chearful  or  forrow- 
Eil-  violent  or  laborious  exercifes  of  body,  too 
long  continued,  efpecially  in  an  air  that  is  very 
hot  and  dry  ;  to  which  add  immoderate  ve¬ 
il  ery  ;  foods  that  are  auftere,  hard,  dry,  and 
earthy*  taken  for  a  long  time  under  an  idle  or 
ftudious  courfe  of  life,  with  drinks  of  the  like 
fort;  and  hitherto  alfo  belong  foods  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kind  hardened  by  falling  and  drying  in  the 
air  of  fmoak,  and  efpecially  from  old  or  tough 
animals,  with  crude,  or  unripe  fruits,  mealy 
fubftances  not  fermented  ;  medicines  too  aftrin- 
gent,  coagulating,  fixing  or  cooling,  flow  poi- 
ions,  and  the  like ;  ardent  fevers,  long  conti¬ 
nued,  or  often  returning,  or  departing,  with¬ 
out  coming  to  a  good  crifis,  and  without  the 
ufe  of  the  proper  diluents,  &c. 

All  things,  therefore,  which  can  introduce  the  .vi¬ 
nous  date  ot  the  blood  deferibed  in  the  aphorifm 
which  went  before  the  prefent  fection,  maybejuflly 
reckoned  up  among  the  caules  of  this  diitemper  ; 
but  fuch  principally  are  the  following.  ^ 

Violent  application  of  the  mind,  &c.]  Ce/fus 
has  very  iuftlv  obferved,  that  however  neceflary  dif- 
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his  neverthelefs  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  body; 
more  efpecially  when  the  learned  addift  themfelves 
beyond  meafure  to  their  dudies*  and  “  break,  or 
“  weaken  the  powers  of  their  body,  by  redlefs  co- 
€t  gitation,  and  nofturnal  watching Corporum  fuo* 
rum  robora  inquiet  a  cogitatione  &  noffurna  vigilia ,  mi- 
nuant.  ’Tis  for  this  reafon  that  he  affirms,  the 
knowledge  of  the  healing  art  lay  firft  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  philofophers,  of  deep  meditation  ;  becaufe 
they,  flood  more  in  need  of  its  abidances,  above  the 
red  of  mankind.  ’Tis  certain  that  a  philofopher,  by 
profoundly  meditating  for  feveral  hours*  is  more 
weakened  by  it.  than  if  he  had  laboured  his  body 
with  brifk  exercife  for  fo  long  a  time  ;  for  as  all  the 
operations  of  the  encephalon*  or  head*  are  carried 
on  at  the  expence  of  the  mod  fubtle  fluid  in  the  bo¬ 
dy,  there  is  a  large  confumption  of  it  in  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  fenfe  and  intellect.  ’Tis  true*  there  is  alfo 
fuch  a  wade  in  bodily  exercife ;  but  then  at  that 
time  there  is  alfo  an  increafe  of  the  circulation  by 
the  exercife,  whence  more  blood  is  applied  in  a  given 
time  to  the  feeretory  organs,  which  draw  off  this 
mod  thin  liquid  from  the  blood  ;  and  the  blood  it- 
felf  is  likewife  better  attenuated,  and  fitted  to  fend 
off  the  animal  fpirits  through  the  brain,  while  the 
aftions  of  the  muffles  and  lungs  are  increafed  by  ex- 
erciff.  But  in  perfons  who  are  employed  in  clofe 
dudy,  the  body  is  quite  at  red,  all  the  humours 
move  (lowly,  while  their  mod  fubtle  parts  are  ex^ 
hauded,  and  diffipated,  by  the  mental  operations  ; 
and  thus  too  the  remaining  juices  become  thicker* 
and  more  apt  to  cohere,  becaufe  they  are  urged 
with  a  lefs  rapidity  through  the  veffels.  But  thofe 
above  all  differ  the  greated  damages  from  this  quar¬ 
ter,  who  in  the  clofer  mathematical  dudies  are  ob¬ 
liged  to  apply  their  thoughts  with  the  drifted  at¬ 
tention  about  one  and  the  fame  objeft  for  a  long 
time  together :  for  thus  there  ariffis  fuch  a  habit  or 
difpofition,  as  engages  the  perfbn’s  attention  to  one 
Vql.  XI.  C  -and 
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and  the  lame  thought  •,  which  is  the  fame  thing  with 
a  melancholic-delirium,  as  we  ftiewed  at  §.  1089- 
Bat  thole  live  much  more  happily  whole  courfe  of 
life  requires  them  to  be  daily  called  from  their  books, 
even  though  it  be  againft  their  inclinations ;  for  al¬ 
though  they  ftill  continue  in  the  labours  of  the  mind, 
yet  the  changes  of  thought,  and  exercife,  give  great, 
and  almoft  incredible  relief. 

The  fame  is  alfo  true  in  refpeCt  to  the  confequences 
that  are  obferved  to  follow  from  love,  cares,  anger, 
or  malice  *,  continually  railing  the  fame  ideas,  both 
by  day  and  night,  before  the  mind. 

Too  long  continued  wakefulnefs.]  For  in  the  time 
of  vigilance  all  the  animal  actions  continue  opera¬ 
ting  •,  namely,  the  fenfes,  and  the  voluntary  mo¬ 
tions,  at -lead  fome  of  them  •,  for  even  when  a  per- 
fon  fits  ftill  there  are  a  great  number  of  mufcles  em¬ 
ployed  in  holding  the  body  upright ;  and,  therefore 
it  is,  that  when  a  patient  has  been  much  weakened 
by  i lined,  he  is  unable  to  hold  himfelf  with  his  body 
eredt  During  the  time,  therefore,  that  a  perfon  is 
awake,  the  moft  fubtle  fluids  continue  to  be  wafted, 
the  lofs  of  which  cannot  any  other  way  be  repaired 
than  by  deep.  For  if  a  perfon,  even  otherwife  ir 
found  health,  fhall  abftain  from  deeping  the  fpace  oi 
a  whole  day  and  night,  -although  he  may  have  re- 
frelhed  himfelf  with  the  bed  foods,  and  drinks,  he 
will  neverthelefs  find  himfelf  weak,  tired,  and  un 
fit  for  any  mental  operations.  For  ingefted  nourifh- 
ments,  however  rich  or  light,  cannot  be  elaboratec 
into  this  ultimate  perfection  of  animal  fpirits,  to  re 
do  re*  the  neceflfary  lodes  of  this  moft  fubtle  fluid 
unlefs  the  wearied  body  be  alfo  recruited  by  deep 
See  likewife  what  v/as  before  faid  upon  the  mifehief 
of  exceflive  watchings,  on  another  occafion,  at  § 
605.  12. 

Violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  &V.]  Tn  th 
higheft  forrowfulnefs  we  fee  the  face  looks  con  trad 
ed°and  pale,  while  great  anguifh  is  felt  about  th< 

precordia 
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precordia,  as  if  the  cheft  was  urged  betwixt  the 
planks  of  a  prefs ;  and  frequently  there  enfues  a  kind 
of  diabetes,  or  exceffive  difcharge  of  a  mofl  clear 
urine.  The  pulfe,  as  Galen  c  obferves,  is  at  this 
time  fmall,  weak,  flow,  and  rare :  x  therefore  the 
blood,  here  deprived  of  its  more  fluid  parts,  conti¬ 
nues  moving  on  with  a  weakened  force  through  the 
cramped,  or  contracted  veffels,  from  whence  an  eafy 
bccafion  is  given  for  the  groffer  parts  of  the  blood 
to  run  together  into  cohefions.  At  the  fame  time 
the  anguifh  or  oppreflion  about  the  heart,  which  ac¬ 
companies  extreme  grief,  and  occasions  a  mold  trou- 
blefome  fenfe  of  ficknefs  about  the  ftomach,  denotes 
that  the  free  courfe  of  the  blood  is  hindered  through 
the  portal  veins  j  and  in  confluence  of  this  the  faid 
grofs  dregs  of  the  blood  will  very  quickly  begin  to 
be  arrefted  in  the  veffels  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
and  will  thus  not  only  produce  the  atrabiliary,  or 
melancholy  diftemper,  but  likewiie  hyfteric  or  hy¬ 
pochondriacal  complaints  (fee  §.  1098.).  Add  to 
this,  moreover,  that  fevere  grief  occafions  one  and 
ithe  fame  objeCt  to  be  often  repeated,  and  long  re¬ 
tained  in  the  mind  ;  and,  therefore,  by  this  means 
alfo,  forrowfulnefs  may  produce  an  atrabiliary,  or 
melancholic  humour  within  the  body.  Accordingly 
Hippocrates  d  makes  this  juft  conclufion  or  admoni¬ 
tion  to  us :  Si  metus  ant  iriftitia  longo  tempore  perfe- 
verent ,  melancholicum  Mud  eft :  If  fear  or  forrow 

|ct  have  continued  upon  the  patient  for  a  long  fpace 
ic‘  of  time,  the  diftemper  is  a  melancholy.”  And 
Celfus  e  gives  us  the  fame  admonition,  with  the  ad- 
cli  tion  of  wakefulnefs ;  for  his  words  are,  Si  longa 
iriftitia  cum  longo  timer e  &  vigilia  eft ,  atrabilis  morbus 
fubeft :  66  If  long  continued  grief  be  joined  with 

“  protraded  fear,  and  wakefulnefs,  the  difeafe  atra- 
66  bilis  is  at  the  door.” 

C  2  It 

c  De  pulfibus  ad  Tyrones  Cap.  xii.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII, 
pag.  8.  d  Aphorifm  23.  Se£t.  VI.  Charter,  Tom.  IX.  pag, 

261.  e  Lib.  II,  Cap.  vii.  pag.  62. 
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It  may  yet  perhaps  feeni  altogether  a  paradox, 
that  a  paflion  ot  the  mind  diredtly  oppofite  to  grief ; 
namely,  exceflive  mirth,  fhould  be  likewife  able  to 
produce  a  melancholy  *,  fince  for  the  cure  of  this 
very  diflemper  all  phyficians  advife  to  divert  the  pa¬ 
tient  by  all  fuch  objects  as  may  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
chearful  difpofition  of  the  mind.  But  we  fpeak  not 
here  of  the  peaceable  joy  of  a  calm  mind,  but  of  a 
fudden  and  extravagant  mirth,  which  precipitately, 
and  wonderfully  difturbs  the  body,  and  may  even  be 
able  to  induce  fudden  death,  as  appears  from  many 
inftances f. 

But  the  reafon  feems  to  be  this  :  SanFtorius  has 
obferved  that  the  infenfible  perforation  of  the  body 
becomes  greatly  increafed  by  joy  ;  and  Galen  g  has 
remarked,  that  in  joy  the  pulfe  grows  large,  and 
rare,  or  flow.  But  fuch  a  pulfe  denotes  the  veflels 
are  freely  pervious,  and  the  humours  eafily  pafiable. 
There  will,  therefore,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time  be  a 
conflderable  quantity  of  the  thinneft  juices  thus  fepa- 
rated  from  the  circulating  fluids  ;  and  if  the  joy  con¬ 
tinues  thus  intenle  for  a  long  time  together,  the 
blood  will  be  exhaufted  of  its  mod  liquid  parts,  and 
acquire  the  like  clogging  difpofition  which  we  de- 
fcribed  under  the  foregoing  iedtion.  But  that  the 
veflels  which  exhale  the  perfpirable  matter  are  fo 
much  over-dilated  by  joy,  as  to  throw  out  the  more 
fubtle  juices,  not  only  in  an  exceflive  quantity  be¬ 
yond  the  ulual  or  healthy  proportion,'  but  alfo  of 
fuch  a  quality  or  condition  as  is  not  natural  to  this 
emundtory,  we  are  taught  by  the  following  obfer- 
vation  of  the  celebrated  Vater h.  A  military  gen¬ 
tleman  in  good  health,  having  made  no  complaints 
before  of  any  difeafe,  being  about  to  enjoy  the  long- 
wilhed-for  embraces  of  his  beloved  girl,  fell  down 
,  dead 

•  •  »  --/  iWii  cy  .‘‘V 

f  Vide  Plin.  hid.  nat.  Lib.  VII.  Cap.  liii.  A.  Gell.  no£fc. 
attic.  Lib.  TIT.  Cap.  xv.  s  De  puliibus  ad  Tyron.  Cap.  xn.  Char¬ 
ter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  8.  h  Mifcell.  cur.  dec.  3.  ann.  <3.  Sc  10. 
pag.993. 
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dead  of  a  fudden,  in  a  violent  fit  of  joy.  As  there 
was  fome  room  to  fufpedt  poifon  might  have  been 
given  him,  the  body  was  opened  ;  but  nothing  ap¬ 
peared  in  it  preternatural,  unlefs  that  the  pericar¬ 
dium  was  found  extremely  turgid,  and  diftended  with 
blood,  without  any  apparent  rupture  about  the  heart : 
And  therefore  it  was  reafonably  concluded,  that  the 
blood  iffued  through  the  dilated  pores,  or  mouths  of 
the  exhaling  veffels  into  the  pericardium,  and  there 
ftifled  the  motion  of  the  heart.  If  then  fuch  a  fudden 
joy  could  fo  over-dilatq  the  exhaling  veffels  as  to  let 
through  the  moft  grofs  and  red  parts  of  our  juices, 
it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  an  exceffive  quantity 
of  the  finer  lymph  may  be  exhaled  from  the  whole 
furface  of  the  body,  when  a  perfon  is  affedled  by 
fome  fuch  violent  commotion  of  the  mind ;  and, 
therefore,  the  more  fubtle  parts  being  thus  diffipated 
from  the  blood,  the  more  grofs  and  fluggifh  will  be 
difpofed  to  cohefion.  What  we  have  here  advanced 
is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  moft  creditable  obfervations  : 
in  the  year  twenty  of  the  prefent  age  an  almoft  epi¬ 
demical  madnefs  fpread  through  a  confiderable  part 
of  Europe ,  when  many  perfons  believed  there  was 
a  new  way  found  out  to  enrich  them  with  South * 
Sea  gold,  that  had  not  hitherto  been  difcovered ; 
even  pofterity  will  hardly  credit  the  wonderful  tranf- 
ports  that  then  happened  to  many  of  the  mad- per¬ 
fons,  who  were  violently  heated  with  the  thirft  after 
gold.  At  that  time  the  moft  experienced  Dr.  Halesy 
who  had  charge  of  the  great  lunatic  hofpital  a t  Lon¬ 
don,  found  that  a  much  greater  number  of  thofe 
who  had  been  raifed  to  advanced  fortune  flood  in 
need  of  his  affiitance,  than  of  thofe  whole  deplorable 
condition  had  reduced  them  to  poverty  h  . 

Violent,  or  laborious  exercifes  of  body,  For 

thus  likewife  the  finer  juices  are  diffipated  from  the 
body,  as  well  in  the  form  of  invifible  perfpiration, 
as  of  fweats  •,  and  this  more  efpecially,  if  the  air  be- 

C  3  ing 

1  Mead  monk.  Sc  praecept.  med,  pag.  80. 
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ing  hot  and  dry,  greedily  drinks  up,  and  carries  off 
the  moisture  from  the  contiguous  furface  of  the  bo¬ 
dy.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the  prefent  malady 
is  propo^tionably  more  frequent  among  perfons  who 
live  in  hot  countries.  Hence  a  mirthful  prelate 
fings  k? 

— — fufcum  Hifpanum  &  nigra  f err  ugine  tin  Hum 
Sanguinis ,  ingentes  humili  fub  mole  minantem 
Conatus ,  tumidoque  frementem  in  fider a  faftu . 

For  the  fame  reafon  likewife,  after  the  fummer  heats 
have  been  fuftained,  towards  the  autumn,  melan¬ 
cholic  diftempers  are  more  frequently  obferved : 
and,  therefore,  Hippocrates  1  remarks,  6C*  the  atra- 
“  bilis  is  molt  frequent,  and  moft  violent,  in  the 
<c  autumn  Atram  bilem  autumno  turn  plurimam ,  turn 
•uehementijjimam ,  ejfte.  And  in  another  place  m  he 
gives  us  the  reafon  for  this  aflertion,  where  he  fays. 

Si  quidem  quod  humidiftimum  &  aquofiftimum  eft  in  bile 
confumitur ,  craftijjimum  rvero  &  acerrimum  relinqui- 
tur  ;  quod  in  fanguine  eodem  modo  quoque  accidit ;  unde 
repent e  hi  morbi  ( iippitudines  aridae ,  febres  acutae ,  &  . 
diuturnae ,  ,  nonnutlis  &  melancholias)  his  accidunt  .* 
For  it  is  indeed  becaufe  the  moft  fucculent  and 
watery  parts  in  the  bile,  are  wafted  from  the  bo- 
<c  dv,  while  the  more  grofs  and  acrimonious  are  ] 
left  behind  •,  and  becaufe  the  fame  alteration  hap-- 
pens  in  like  manner  to  the  blood,  from  whence  j 
tc  thefe  difeafes  fuddenly  follow;  namely,  drynefs 
t£  and  forenefs  of  the  eyes,  acute  and  lingering  fevers, 
ct  and  in  feme  perfons  the  complaints  of  melan- 
cholyd’  ’Tis  known  by  all  who  are  verfed  in 
practice,  that  fevers  the  moft  difficult  to  cure,  fol¬ 
low  alter  the  moft  fultry  and  hot  fummers,  in  the 
autumn  feafon  ;  and  which  at  their  beginning  appear 

V  -  continual, 

k  Quillet  Callipaed.  pag.  3.  1  De  Natur.  Horn.  Charter. 

Tom.  III.  pag.  120.  m  De  Acre,  locis,  &  aquis  Cap.  vi. 

Charter,  Tom.  VI.  pag.  204. 
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continual,  but  afterwards  go  o^er  to  the  clafs  of  in- 
termittents  :  in  thefe  there  is  a  great  anxiety  obferva- 
ble  about  the  heart,  and  if  the  infpiflated  bile  be  not 
difcharged  from  the  body,  thefe  patients  wiil  often 
languifh  during  the  whole  winter  j  and  then,  in  the 
fpring  feafon  following,  the  faid  atrabiliary  matter 
will  become  fufed  by  proper  refolvents,  and  come 
away  from  the  body  like  melted  tar,  in  the  (tools. 

Immoderate  venery.]  Concerning  the  mifchiefs 
of  excedi  ve  venery  We  treated  formerly  at  §.  586.  £. 
We  fee  plainly  that  the  bodies  of  animals  often  ad- 
d idled  to  venery,  are  of  a  lean,  dry,  or  juicelefs  ha¬ 
bit  ;  what  a  difference  is  there  as  to  bulk  and  weight 
of  the  body  of  a  bull,  that  is  the  hufband  of  a  whole 
drove,  and  that  of  the  ox  :  but  denfe  and  lean  bo¬ 
dies  are  more  liable  to  melancholic  diforders,  be- 
caufe  the  more  fubtle  fluids  are  more  forcibly  ex¬ 
pelled,  or  diffipated  by  the  greater  ftrength  of  their 
vedels,  while  they  (fill  retain  thofe  that  are  more 
grofs  or  clammy.  Galen  n  remarks,  44  that  thofe 
!  44  who  ufe  exceffive  venery  not  only  fall  away  in 

their  whole  habit,  but  even  become  dry,  emaci- 
44  ated,  pale,  and  fhew  a  hollowneis  of  their  eyes 
Toto  corpore  non  folum  diffolvuntur ,  fed .  etiam  fed, 
graciles ,  pallidi ,  cavifque  c cults,  cernuntur.  Hippo¬ 
crates  0  feems  to  have  obferved  the  fame  diforders 
arife  from  the  immoderate  ufe  of  venery.  For  where 
he  deferibes  turgid  atrabilis,  he  fays,  44  this  difeafe  is 
44  generated  when  the  humours  of  the  body  have 
44  entered  upon  a  putrid  (fate,  and  have  been  too 
44  much  dried  of  their  moiflure:”  Gignitur  hie 
morbus ,  quum  corporis  humor es  putruerint ,  id  plus 
aequo  reftccati fuerint.  He  afterwards  adds,  likewife, 

that  fuch  a  patient  44  becomes  not  bulky,  but  den- 
44  der,  dry,  and  weak ;  falls  away  more  rerrtark- 
64  ably  about  the  clavicles  or  fhoulders,  and  has 

C  4  44  a 

n  De  Sanitate  tuenda  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  xiv.  Charter.  Tom.  VI. 

X 

pag.  184.  0  De  intends  AfFe&ionibus  Cap.  xlv.  Charter, 

TofaP  VII.  pag.  670. 
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“  a  countenance  more  efpecially  thin,  and  his  eyes 
*c  very  hollow  Non  tumet ,  verum  tenuis  eft,  arV 
dus  ac  debilis ,  maxime  vero  circa  { laviculas  extenuatur , 
&  vultu  vehementer  gracilis  eft^  oculique  admodum  cavi . 
He  mentions,  likewife,  that  the  body  appears  of  a 
black  or  fwarthy  complexion  ;  and  finally  remarks, 
that  fuch  patients  are  often  infefted  with  venereal 
fportings  in  their  fleep,  and  have  frequent  feminal 
effufions  in  their  dreams.  If  now  we  confider  thofe 
gnawing  cares  and  fears,  that  ufnally  attend  fuch  as 
lead  a  very  lafcivious  life,  and  the  eternal  dreads 
they  are  under  from  the  venereal  difeafe,  by  which 
they  are  fo  miferably  handled,  the  reafon  will  plainly 
appear  why  fo  many  of  the  devoted  clients  to  Ve¬ 
nus  fall  into  the  complaints  of  melancholy.  I  have 
vifited  numbers  who  would  not  allow  thernfelves  to 
be  perfuaded  by  any  reafons,  that  they  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  lues  venerea  \  but  have  even  forced 
thernfelves  into  the  hands  of  quack  practitioners, 
have  undergone  repeated  falivations,  and  at  length 
have  perifhed. 

Foods  that  are  auftere,  hard,  dry,  earthy,  &V.] 
We  have  hitherto  treared  upon  thofe  caufes  of  the 
atrabilis  which  exhauft,  or  expel  the  more  fluxile 
parts  of  the  blood,  and  fix  the  grofier  together  into 
eohefions  with  each  other.  But  befides  thefe,  the 
nouri foments  which  we  take  into  our  bodies  may 
alfo  furnifh  our  juices  with  the  like  grofs  parts,  as 
will  readily  run  into  cohefions  one  with  another,  and 
produce  the  atrabiliary  tenacity,  or  thicknefs  of  the 
blood.  ’Tis  true  indeed  fuch  grofs  parts  cannot 
eafily  enter  by  the  mouths  of  the  ladieal  and  meferai- 
cal  veins  -,  but  it  was  formerly  remarked  (§.  70.), 
in  treating  upon  diflempers  that  arife  from  a  fponta- 
neous  glutinofity,  that  fuch  ropy  and  glue-like  parts, 
diluted  in  thin  liquors,  will  often  ileal  through  thofe 
pafifages,  and  mix  with  the  blood.  What  was  there 
obferved  is  likewife  here  true  ;  for  we  know  that  the 
chyle  drawn  frorq  the  ingeiled  foods  and  drinks,  does 

not 
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not  immediately  change  its  nature  upon  mixing  with 
the  blood,  but  flows  through  the  veffels  for  a  confi- 
derabletime,  pofMed  of  the  qualities  of  the  nourifh- 
ment  from  whence  it  was  derived,  ’till  at  length  by 
degrees  it  is  changed  into  the  nature  of  our  humours, 
by  the  addons  of  the  veffels  and  vifcera  •,  from  hence 
it  is  that  the  milk  of  the  nurfe  fo  often  yields  the 
manifefl  fmell  and  tafle  of  the  aliments  of  which  it 
is  the  emulfion,  and  will  even  a  long  time  retain 
the  force  of  a  purgative  that  has  been  taken.  If, 
therefore,  fuch  foods  and  drinks  are  adminiftered  to 
the  body  as  confift  of  tough  parts,  and  abound  with 
a  more  folid  earthy  matter,  they  may  furnifh  to  the 
blood  a  great  quantity  of  atrabilious  matter ;  which 
matter,  intermixed  with  the  blood  and  chyle,  or  fent 
to  the  liver  by  the  meferaical  veins,  will  neither  rea¬ 
dily  run  into  concretion  among  its  own  parts,  nor 
combine  into  the  atrabilis  itfelf,  provided  the  perfon 
leads  a  ftirring  and  adive  life.  Rut  when  perfons, 
who  delight  to  feed  upon  fuch  aliments,  lead  a  feden- 
tary  and  ftudious  life,  they  afterwards  fuffer  leverely 
;  for  feeding  upon  thofe  hard  nourifhments,  which  a 
farmer  or  labourer  might  have  digefted  with  impu¬ 
nity.  For  this  reafon  our  text  obferves,  that  thele 
|  are  more  efpecially  mifchievous  when  they  are  taken 
[  for  a  long  time  together,  and  under  idlenefs,  or  in¬ 
activity  of  the  body.  The  firft  fathers  of  medicine 
[  have  judicioufly  made  the  fame  obfervation  ;  and 
Galen  p  informs  us,  Non  enim  Jiccum ,  neque  bumidum , 

|  neque  calidum ,  neque  frigidum ,  neque  horum  quidquam 
hominem  laedere  exiftimarunt ,  neque  horum  aliquo  indi- 
gere.  Sed  quod  in  unoqucque  robuftum  eft ,  &  natures 
humana  potentius ,  id  laedere  cenfuerunt,  &  tollere  co- 
nati  funt :  “  That  his  medical  predeceffors  were  not 
“  of  opinion  that  any  nourifhment  injured  a  perfon 
“  by  its  drinefs,  humidity,  heat,  coldnefs,  or  other 
“  qualities,  confidered  abfolutely,  or  in  themfelves ; 
*  as  neither  are  thofe  qualities  digeftible  by  any  per- 
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6C  fon.  But  they  adjudged  thole  to  be  mifchievous 

which  were  too  tough  for  the  individual  confli- 
<6  tution,  and  infuperable  to  the  powers  of  the  body; 

and  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  prohibit  the 
tc  ufe  of  them  accordingly.”  But  in  another  place q, 
where  he  reckons  upon  the  eatables  that  may  be 
milchievous  by  their  difpolition  to  breed  melan¬ 
cholic  humours,  he  condemns  all  tougher  fiefh- 
meats,  efpecially  thofe  preferved  by  falting ;  and 
likewife  the  larger  kinds  of  fifh  *,  but  next  to  thefe 
he  condemns  the  more  glutinous  kinds  of  fhell-fifti, 
pot-  herbs,  and  forts  ofpulfe,  or  grain,  that  are  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  more  remarkable  tenacity  above  the 
reft ;  to  which  he  adds  the  thick  black  wine,  old 
cheefe,  &c.  The  like  nourifhments  ftand  con¬ 
demned  likewife  by  Hippocrates  r. 

Aftringent  medicines,  £dV.]  For  all  thefe  oblige 
the  more  grofs  and  vifcid  parts  of  our  humours  to 
clog,  or  run  together,  by  feparating  from  the  more 
fluid  parts ;  which  laft  then  more  eaflly  efcape  from 
the  body,  and  leave  their  tougher  crafiamentum 
within  the  veflels.  See  what  was  laid  before  upon 
thefe  matters,  at  §.  1060. 

Ardent  fevers  long  continued,  fdV.l  When  we 
treated  upon  the  effebh  of  a  fever  at  §  587,  it  was 
obferved,  that  an  expulfion  of  the  more  fluid  juices, 
and  an  inlpiftation  of  the  reft,  follows  as  a  confe- 
quence  ;  and  that  indeed  thefe  happen  in  a  more  emi¬ 
nent  degree,  as  the  fever  is  attended  with  a  more  in-* 
tenfe  heat  (fee  §.  689).  Rut  likewife  in  the  general 
hiftory  of  fevers  it  was  remarked,  that  the  matter 
of  the  cliftemper  becomes  fo  changed  by  the  fever 
itfelf  (as  well  the  matter  bred  before  the  invafion,  as 
that  which  is  generated  during  the  fever)  as  to  be 
clifpofed  for  departing  out  of  the  body  by  various 
critical  excretions ;  in  confequence  of  which  health 
is  again  reftored.  But  when  this  concobtjon  of  the 

morbific 

9  Delocis  afFedlis  Lib.  III.  Cap.  x.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag. 
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morbific  matter,  or  its  critical  expulfion,  is  not  a  £ 
all,  or  but  imperfectly  performed,  the  fever  returns, 
and  this  fometimes  repeatedly ;  fo  that  the  more 
fubtle  parts  {till  continue  to  be  exhaufted  from  the 
body,  while  the  more  grofs  ones  are  left  clogging 
or  cohering  together,  and  this  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  if  that  plenty  of  diluents  be  negledted  in 
thefe  maladies,  which  ought  to  fupply  the  place  of 
what  is  exhaufced  by  the  violence  of  the  fever. 
5Tis  well  known  that  in  the  laft  age  it  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  cuftom  among  the  phyficians  to  give  heaters, 
and  fudorifip  medicines  to  expel  fweats  from  their 
patients,  while  they  allowed  them  little  or  nothing 
ro  drink  under  their  broiling  heats  •,  from  whence, 
if  fuch  patients  happened  to  recover  from  the  fever, 
they  afterwards  became  afhidted  with  a  melancholic 
indifpofition  of  the  blood.  From  whence  Galen  s 
juftly  obferves,  that  in  acute  or  ardent  maladies, 
where  the  humidity  of  the  body  is  exhaufted,  the 
blood  hows  from  the  noflrils  of  a  black  colour;  and 
elfewhere  he  obferves  %  that  home  have  con  trailed, 
melancholic  humours  by  febrile  diftempers.  For 
the  atrabiliary  matter  is  obferved  to  follow  not  only 
after  acute  continual  fevers  ill  cured,  but  alfo  after 
intermittents,  whole  individual  fits  often  terminate 
with  a  profuie  fweat,  that  diilipates  the  more  liquid 
parts  of  the  bipod,  from  whence  the  moft  ftubborn 
chronical  maladies  are  produced  ;  as  was  formerly 
fhewn  at  §.  753. 


SECT.  MXCIY. 


O  W  whenever  this  vice,  or  tenacity  (§. 


1092.),  fpringing  from  its  refpeddve 
caufes  (1093.),  does  as  yet  equally  infeft  all 
the  whole  mafs  of  the  circulating  juices,  it  be¬ 


comes 
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comes  the  author  of  certain  complaints  that 
immediately  fhew  themfelves  to  the  obferva- 
tion  •  and  among  thefe  principally  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  the  external  and  internal  colour  of  the 
body  appears  firft;  pale,  then  yellowifh,  brown, 
livid,  or  black,  with  fpots  of  the  fame  appear¬ 
ance  ;  the  pulfe  becomes  flow,  the  chill,  or 
coldnefs  of  the  body  is  great,  the  breathing 
flow  ;  the  circulation  through  the  red  blood- 
yefleis  continues  laudable  ;  but  that  through  the 
pellucid  or  lateral  veflels  is  not  fo  free;  from 
thence  there  follows  a  diminution  of  all  the  Ac¬ 
cretions  and  excretions  of  the  humours,  which 
make  thus  a  more  flow  thick  difcharge  ;  the 
fluids  are  lefs  wafted,  the  appetite  weakens, 
and  the  perfons  turn  lean,  forrowful,  and  de- 

ment,  or  folitude ;  the  paflions 
of  the  mind  of  every  fort  become  very  obftinate 
and  intenfe;  but  in  other  matters  the  mind  is 
indifferent,  or  unconcerned,  while  the  body  is 
fluggifh,  or  lazy  towards  exercife;  but  yet 
they  have  an  indefatigable  conftancy  ill  their 
chofen  labours  and  ftudies  of  every  kind. 

1  here  are  three  degrees  of  the  melancholy;  and 
the  firft  of  thefe,  upon  which  we  here  treat,  is  when 
the  whole  mafs  of  fluids  that  circulate  through  the 
veflels  becomes  depraved  by  the  atrabiliary  cacochy- 
mia.  1  he  fecond  degree  is,  when  the  atrabiliary 
thicknefs  of  the  blood  begins  to  fettle  and  reft  in 
the  abdominal  vifcera.  The  third  is,  when  the 
atrabiliary  matter  that  lay  long  impacted  in  the  vif¬ 
cera  becomes  fufed,  or  liquified  by  any  caufe,  and 
returns  again  into  general  mixture,  with  all  the  cir¬ 
culating  humours.  Now  upon  each  of  thefe  de¬ 
grees  01  the' melancholy,  we  fhall  treat  feparately,  or 

apart ; 
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apart ;  but  as  the  cure  may  more  eafily  fucceed  when 
the  atrabiliary  matter  as  yet  only  lies  equally  diffu  fed 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  the  circulating  humour, 
than  when  it  lies  impa&ed  within  the  vifcera  :  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  of  the  laft  importance  for  us  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  figns  that  point  out;  this  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  the  melancholy  to  be  prefent,  that  the  di- 
ftemper  may  be  immediately  fuccoured  by  the  ufeof 
effe&ual  remedies  ;  hnce  by  delay  it  grows  every  day 
worfe,  and  more  difficult  to  cure. 

If  the  caufes  mentioned  in  the  fedtion  which  went 
before,  (viz.  §.  1093.)  are  known  to  have  preceded, 
there  will  be  juft  reafon  to  fufpedt  the  difeafe  ap¬ 
proaching  ;  but  that  it  is  already  prelent  we  are 
taught  by  the  figns  following. 

External  and  internal  colour  of  the  body, 

Galen  u  has  admoniffied  us,  that  the  moft  certain 
knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  the  humours  may  be  had 
from  the  colour  of  the  body,  becaufe  that  colour 
ar.ifes  from  the  fluid,  not  the  foM  parts ;  but  he 
prudently  advifes  to  form  no  judgment  by  the  co¬ 
lour,  but  when  both  body  and  mind  are  in  a  quiet 
ftate  ;  for  in  perfons  who  have  their  mind  angry,  or 
their  body  haftily  exercifed,  every  part  looks  red  and 
puffed  out,  although  they  were  naturally  pale ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  when  perfons  are  cold  or  frighted, 
all  parts  look  pale  and  ffirunk  up,  from  the  con- 
ftridure  of  the  veffels,  although  they  might  natu¬ 
rally  have  a  colour  florid  enough.  Even  Galen  w  af¬ 
firms,  that  from  the  changes  of  colour,  or  com¬ 
plexion  only,  he  was  able  to  difcover  whether  the 
liver  or  the  fpleen,  were  the  parts  affe&ed  ;  and 
this  without  any  knowledge  of  the  fymptoms  of  the 
diftemper,  or  any  notice  concerning  the  ftate  of  the 
abdominal  vifcera  to  be  gained  by  the  touch.  For 

this 
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this  reafon  the  mo  ft  fkilfnl  phyfipians  have  with  the 
utmoft  care  made  it  their  bu  finds  to  confider  the 
colour  of  all  parts  of  the  body  both  external  and  in¬ 
ternal.  But  by  internal  parts  we  do  not  here  under- 
ftand  the  vilcera,  which  never  appear  to  the  phyfi- 
ciaifs  eye,  but  by  wounds  •,  but  the  internal  parts 
of  the  whole  mouth  and  lauces  are  thofe  here  in¬ 
tended,  in  which  there  being  none  of  the  thick  ikin, 
the  pellucid  veffels  are  allowed  to  (hew  plainly  the 
colour  of  their  contained  fluids.  From  hence  we  ea» 
lily  know  the  firft  attacks  of  a  beginning  chlorofis, 
by  a  palenefs  of  the  lips  and  gums ;  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  inner  lurface  of  the  eye-lids,  with  the  in-, 
ner  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  the  white  coat  of  the 
fame  organ,  are  ufually  examined  with  caution  by 
phyficians  *,  becaufe  here  the  veffels  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  of  different  kinds,  conveying  blood,  fe- 
rum,  and  lymp,  under  the  infpedtion  of  the  en¬ 
quirer.  For  in  healthy  perfons  the  inner  furface  of 
the  eyedids  always  appears  red,  as  does  likewife  the 
greater  corners  of  the  eyes  *,  but  the  adnata-tunica, 
although  it  be  compofed  of  numberlefs  veffels,  ap¬ 
pears  yet  to  be  perfectly  white  and  clear,  more  efpe- 
cially  in  young  perfons  who  are  growing  •,  but  in 
thofe  who  are  adult,  a  faint  ydlownefs  is  fometimes 
obfervabie,  the  veffels  being  id  far  enlarged  in  their 
dimenfions  as  to  admit  not  only  of  the  thin  lymph, 
but  likewife  the  yellow  ferum,  and  red  Food  ;  but 
that  part  of  the  adnata  which  covers  the  cornea  con¬ 
tains  the  very  fineft  and  pellucid  veffels,  which  retain 
the  thinned  lymph.  ’Tis  therefore  evident  that  the 
various  feries  of  the  veffels,  and  the  feveral  humours 
that  flow  through  them  in  the  eyes,  may  there  be 
the  fubject  of  a  phyfician’s  infpedion,  by  which  he 
may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  circula¬ 
ting  humours  that  flow  through  the  other  veffels. 

Now  the  firft  change  of  colour,  of  complexion, 
that  appears,  when  an  atrabiliary  cacochymia  arifes 
in  the  blood,  is  that  of  palenefs.  For  the  cutaneous 

veffels 
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veffels  are  in  many  pans  of  the  body  very  eafily  dila¬ 
table,  more  efpecially  in  the  face ;  fo  that  although 
many  of  them  are  in  their  natural  fiate  only  able  to 
admit  humours  much  finer  than  the  red  blood,  yet 
when  the  motion  of  circulation  is  increafed,  or  a 
greater  derivation  of  the  blood  made  towards  the 
head,  the  red  parts  may  then  alfo  gain  admittance. 
For  thus  we  fee  pale  girls,  upon  hearing  fpeeches 
that  are  lewd  or  fhameful,  have  their  whole  counte¬ 
nance  immediately  flufhed;  which  is  an  evident  fign 
there  are  then  a  great  number  of  the  veffiels  filled 
with  red  blood,  which  before  held  only  humours 
that  were  thin  or  ferous ;  and,  therefore,  bluihing  is 
juftly  accounted  a  fincere  fign  of  modefty.  But 
when  the  more  fluid  parts  of  the  circulating  blood 
have  been  once  diffipated  (fee  §.  1092.)?  the  cuta¬ 
neous  vefleis  that  formerly  lay  open  to  a  thinner 
blood,  will  now  hardly  give  it  admittance ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  inanition  they  callapfe,  or  fhrink, 
and  make  ftill  a  greater  refinance  to  the  impelled 
blood  ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  unufual  palenefs 
that  attends  melancholy.  Add  to  this,  that  when 
the  more  moveable  parts  are  diffipated,  fo  as  to 
bring  the  more  grols  into  a  defer  cohefion,  the  more 
in fpiffiated  and  cohefive  red  blood  will  then  meet 
more  difficulty  in  entering  the  fmaller  veffiels*  even 
!  though  they  were  to  remain  in  their  firft  open  climen- 
fions ;  and  from  hence  again  we  have  another  caufe 
intelligible,  which  being  joined  with  the  former  is 
able  to  produce  palenefs.  Hence  thofe  who  contract 
this  malady  by  too  clofe  a  prefeverance  in  the  moft 
pi  oround  lludies  are  faid  ( impallefcevs  lib f is)  to  be 
grown  “  book-pale  and  the  mailer  of  amours 
has  decreed  all  lovers  to  be  pale,  while  they  continue 
to  employ  their  minds  perpetually  both  by  day  and 
night  upon  one  and  the  fame  objecf.  But  when  the 
moie  fluid  parts  are  ilill  further  exhaufled  from  the 
blood  by  a  greater fincreafe  of  the  diftemper,  in  that 
cafe  the  ferum  alone  remains  able  to  flow  with  the 

strabiliary 
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atrabiliary  vifcid  through  the  veflels  that  are  fpread 
upon  the  furface  of  the  body,  which  is  the  occafion 
of  that  yellownefs  which  follows  upon  the  back  of 
palenefs  •,  which  yellownefs  is  (till  more  increafed, 
becaufe  in  luch-a  ftate  of  the  blood  the  bile  is  very 
difficultly  feparated  from  it  in  the  liver,  and  of  courfe 
the  matter  of  the  bile  muff  remain  intermixed  with 
the  other  circulating  jucices.  In  this  cafe  it  is  that 
a  kind  of  yellowiffi  green  colour  appears  in  the  eyes  ; 
which  Hippocrates  x  has  fairly  oblerved  in  his  de- 
fcription  of  the  black  or  atrabiliary  diftemper,  where 
his  words  are  (ncii  tow  oQdaXtiove  v7ro%Xoopoz  yevriTCU) 
“  and  the  eyes  are  rendered  greenijh.”  But  as  the  difl* 
eafe  goes  on,  the  blood  becomes  thicker  and  blacker, 
whence  the  ferum,  and  other  humours  by  degrees 
contract  the  fame  colour,  and  of  courfe  the  whole 
fkin  ffiews  itfelf  with  the  like  tindfure :  and  as  the 
blood  is  now  deprived  of  its  more  balfamic  parts,  the 
atrabiliary  matter  acquires  a  greater  acrimony,  by 
which  the  final  ends  of  the  cutaneous  veflels  are  eaten 
through,  and  from  the  extravafated  black  blood  are 
formed  fpots  of  the  fame  hue*,  for  the  melancholy 
has  this  fymptom  in  common  with  the  fcurvy,  that  it 
erodes  the  veflels,  and  breeds  ecchymofes,  or  extra- 
vafations,  and  fometimes  even  violent  bleedings,  as 
will  hereafter  be  made  to  appear. 

The  pulfe  becomes  flow,  &V.]  For  the  blood, 
having  now  acquired  a  greater  tenacity  by-the  lofs 
of  its  more  fluxile  parts,  is  moved  on  with  a  lefs  ce¬ 
lerity  through  the  veflels ;  from  whence  thefe  me¬ 
lancholic  perfuns  ufually  feel  colder  to  the  touch, 
although  they  make  no  iuch  complaint  to  their  phy- 
lician.  For  this  reafon  Aretaus  y  in  his  defcription 
of  this  difeafe  fays,  Pulfus  ut  plurimum  parvis  tardi T 
invalidi ,  denfi,  frigori  apti  y  cc  The  pulfes  are  in  this 

cafe  generally  apt  to  beat  fmall,  flow,  weak, 
<c  hard,  and  cold.5’  Alfo  Galen  2  allures  us,  lc  that 

l  “  the 
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“  the  atrabilis  is  a  humour  of  a  cold  nature  A7- 
gr#  bilis  frigidus  natura  humor  eft.  But  fince  there  is 
always  a  concert,  or  proportion,  betwixt  the  pulfes 
and  the  breathings  %  therefore  the  refpiration  like- 
wife  becomes  (lower. 

The  circulation  through  the  red  blood-veffels 
laudable,  &V.]  It  appears  from  what  was  advanced 
at  §.  1092,  that  the  more  thin  and  moveable  parts 
are  here  exhaufled  from  the  whole  mafs  of  blood, 
while  the  more  grofs  and  lefs  fluid  ones  are  left  co¬ 
hering  together.  Therefore  the  thicker  portion  of 
the  blood  fo  left  within  the  vefTels  muft  pafs  from 
the  red  arteries  into  the  veins  of  the  fame  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  return  by  them  again  to  the  heart  ;  there¬ 
fore  through  thofe  red  vefTels  the  circulation  will 
ftill  continue  laudable:  but  then  the  lateral  vefTels 
of  the  former,  that  hold  only  the  finer  juices  of 
the  red  blood,  will  be  more  fcantily  filled,  as  there 
i-s  here  fuch  a  deficiency  of  their  thin  juices;  and, 
therefore,  all  the  fecretions,  and  excretions,  of  the 
humours  will  be  thus  diminifhed  ;  becaufe  whatever 
fluid  is  fecreted  and  excreted  from  the  blood  is  al¬ 
ways  thinner  than  the  blood  itfelf  from  whence  it 
drains.  5Tis  true  indeed  that  fome  humours  appear 
thicker  than  the  blood  itfelf  from  which  they  were 
Separated,  becaufe  they  have  acquired  that  condi¬ 
tion  by  red  or  long  (landing,  as  we  often  obferve  in 
Ithe  mucus  of  the  nofe,  the  wax  of  the  ears,  the  bile 
jof  the  gall-bladder,  &c.  however,  notwithflanding 
(this  appearance,  they  were  at  their  firfl  feparation 
ithinner  than  the  blood  itfelf.  This  is  the  reafon 
why,  in  a  greater  degree  of  the  melancholy,  both 
!the  fkin,  and  the- whole  internal  mouth  appear  fo 
dry,  and  there  is  fo  very  little  urine  feparated  ;  upon 
which  head  we  fpoke  fomething  at  §.  1010.  2.  y. 
in  the  chapter  upon  an  apoplexy ,  which  you  may 
here  confult;  and  from  hence  perhaps  the  reafon 
may  appear  why  melancholy  fometimes  removes, 
Vol.  XI.  D  qp 
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or  at  leaft  greatly  relieves  other  difeafes,  which  at¬ 
tended  before  it.  The  celebrated  Is/lead  had  the 
care  of  a  girl  in  a  dropfy  of  the  abdomen,  who  af¬ 
terwards  fell  into  a  melancholy-madnels,  with  the 
greateft  anxieties,  and  idle  terrors  of  the  mind,  and 
yet  her  bodv  gained  flrength,  her  belly  fubfided, 
and  with  the  help  of  luitable  remedies  fhc  recovered 
from  both  maladies  :  for  here  the  finer  fecretions  be¬ 
ing  diminifhed,  allowed  but  little  of  the  dropflcal 
ferum  to  be  colleded  within  the  belly  *,  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  fmaller  veffels,  being  but  little  filled, 
gave  a  more  ready  admittance  for  theevafated  lymph 
to  be  abforbed,  by  the  bibulous  veins. 

The  fluids  are  lefs  wafted,  the  appetite  weakens, 
and  the  perfon  turns  lean,  &V.]  For  fince  all  the 
excretions  are  diminifhed,  there  can  be  no  great 
quantity  wafted  from  the  body  \  and  yet  thefe  pati¬ 
ents  become  gradually  more  emaciated,  becaufe  the 
circulation  goes  on  now  almoft  only  by  the  larger 
veffels,  of  which  the  fmaller  branches  are  left  empty 
and  col  lap  fed.  Add  to  this  that  the  perpetual  cares 
or  folicnudes  that  always  load  the  minds  of  melan¬ 
choly  perfons,  make  a  conflderablc  abatement  from 
the  bulkinefs  of  their  body.  Aret^us  c  gives  a  very 
fair  defcription  of  the  fymptoms  which  attend  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  among  other  particulars  he  tells  us  ; 
“  there  is.  therefore,  a  prefent  leannefs,  and  difco- 
“  lou ration  in  the  bodies  of  thefe  perfons,  who  feern 
“  to  grow  old  in  their  youth,  but  as  their  fto- 
“  mach  has  a  bad  appetite  to  nourifhments,  they  are 
«*  fuddenly  fatisfied  by  the  uiual  foods,  &c.”  His 
igitur  corporis  macies  adejl,  decolores  Junt ,  in  ju - 
•venta  fenefeunt ,  &c.  atque  ob  jlomacbum  erga  cibos  male 
affeStum  cito  fatiantur  cibo  ufitato ,  Uc.-  It  muft  in 
the  mean  time  be  owned,  however,  that  there  are 
fometimes  found  melancholic  perfons  very  voracious, 
more  elpecially  thofe  who  are  known  to  be  likewife 

troubled 
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troubled  with  an  acid  .acrimony  (fee  §.  1105,),  and 
then  the  difeafe  inclines  to  be  worfe  conditioned* 
For  he  obferves  d,  that  when  ec  thefe  perfons  lead  a 
“  life  like  that  of  cattle,  ignorant  of  every  thing, 
c<  and  unmindful  of  themfelves,  the  conftitution  of 
c<  the  body  alfo  degenerates  for  the  worfe  ;  and  un~ 
‘6  lefs  their  bile  efcapes  downward  in  the  ftools,  ic 
cc  becomes  every  way  trahsfuled  with  the  blood 
“  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  dilcolours  them 
with  a  dirty  mixture  of  black  and  green.  And 
“  although  they  feed  voracioully  they  neverthelefs 
**  fall  away  *,  becaufe  neither  their  foods  nor  drinks 
“  are  firmly  applied  by  fleep  to  their  folid  parts, 
but  are  thrown  outwards  and  diffipated  by  watch- 
ings Omnium  ignari ,  fuique  immemores ,  in  mo - 
rem  beftiarum  vitam  degunt ,  corporis  queque  habitus  in 
pejus  labitur  :  colore  foedo  ex  atro  viridique  commixto 
tinguntur ,  nifi  inferius  bilis  defeendat  atque  exeat ,  fed 
quoquoverfum  per  corpus  cum  f anguine  dijfundatur . 
V or  aces  quidetri,  nihil ominus  tamen  extenuati  funt ,  quo- 
niam  fomnus  in  eis  neque  cibo  neque  potu  membra  con- 
fir  mat ,  fed  vigilia  ad  exterius  movet  dijfipat .  I 

have  in  the  courfe  of  my  practice  feen  both  thefe 
cafes  •,  namely,  the  voracious  feeding,  and  the  ftub- 
born  refufal  of  nourifhment  \  and  in  both  of  them 
I  the  body  has  been  emaciated. 

Sorrowfulnefs,  and  love  of  retirement.]  This  may 
be  almoft  accounted  a  pathognomic,  or  demonftra- 
tive  fign  of  the  malady  •,  fince  in  its  beginning  they 
grow  crofs  and  fad  without  a  caufe,  and  believe, 
themfelves  more  prudent  than  the  reft  of  mankind  ; 
and  then  they  take  a  diflike  to  company,  and  feck 
with  concern  after  folitude,  left  their  mind  fhould 
be  difturbed  from  thinking  upon  one  and  the  fame 
object,  on  which  it  is  employed.  Hippocrates  e  has 
well  obferved  this  condition  of  melancholic  patients, 
and  calls  it  “  forrowfulnefs ,  with  filence ,  and  an  aver- 

D  2  “  feon 
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“  fion  to  human  Jociety ovyrfc  d^v(xicti  v.cu 
dvr &v&pu7r ion.  Here  it  alfo  deferves  to  be  noticed, 

that  the  faid  text  of  Hippocrates  feems  to  confirm 
the  practical  obfervation  we  mentioned  from  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Mead ;  namely,  that  a  melancholy  fame- 
times  cures  the  dropfy,  upon  which  it  fupervenes. 
For  Hippocrates  mentions  in  the  fame  text,  that  leu- 
cophlegmatics  are  cured  by  a  diarrhoea,  or  purging  ; 
and  then  adds,  they  by  degrees  get  over  the  malady, 
which  is  attended  with  forrowfulnefs,  filence,  and 
averfion  to  fociety.  In  fome  veidions  of  this  text, 
indeed,  the  word  x OLTEjyyxgiitcu'  is  underftood  for  to 
kill,  becaufe  xdTepyccae&cii  has  the  fame  fignifica- . 
tion  :  but  the  fame  word  alio  fignihes  to  get-over, 
on  conquer,  which  appears  to  be  much  more  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fenfe  of  it  in  this  paffage  •,  for  a  loole  foftnefs, 
in  leucophlegmadc  bodies,  that  arc  relaxed,  or  flac¬ 
cid,  and  charged  with  a  ferous  humour,  is  diredtly 
oppofite  to  an  atrabiliary  ftridture,  and  diftempera- 
ture  of  the  body ;  and,  therefore,  the  reafon  ap¬ 
pears  why  a  dropfical  difpofition  may  be  removed 
by  afucceeding  melancholy. 

Pafllons  of  the  mind,  &c.]  It  was  formerly  re¬ 
marked  in  our  comment  to  §.  700,  treating  upon  a 
febrile  delirium,  that  there  are  fome  ideas  raifed  in 
the  mind,  of  an  adiaphorous,  or  indifferent  nature, 
exciting  therein  neither  any  pleafure  or  difpleafure 
that  is  remarkable  •,  yet  that  the  majority  of  our 
ideas  are  joined  with  a  grateful,  or  ingrateful  fenfe, 
which  by  unavoidable  necelflty  obliges  a  perfon  to 
deftroy,  or  remove  the  one,  and  encourage,  or  pre- 
ferve  the  other.  Now  thefe  particular  commotions 
of  the  mind,  that  fpring  from  the  faid  grateful,  or 
ungrateful  perception  of  the  objedl,  or  idea,  are 
called  pajjiom  of  the  mind.  But  fince  melancholic 
perlons  have  their  attention  clofely  engaged  upon 
one  and  the  fame  idea ;  therefore  the  pafllons  of  the 
mind  that  accompany  the  ideas  of  fuch  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  violent  and  incorrigible ;  while  yet,  in  other 

matters, 
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matters,  not  relative  to  the  folitary,  or  fixed  idea 
about  which  they  are  delirious,  they  will  often  rea- 
fon  wifely  enough  :  but  by  continuing  to  dwell  up¬ 
on  one  and  the  fame  object  of  though t9  and  reject¬ 
ing  fociety,  the  whole  attention  is  at  length  taken 
up  by  the  faid  fingle  objed,  and  becomes  at  laft  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  affeded  by  any  others.  I  remember 
my  vifus  to  a  man,  who  (was  in  all  other  refpeds 
wile  enough,  but)  hearing  that  a  great  number  of 
perlons  were  feized  with  the  madnefs  of  dreading 
water,  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  notwithftandino- 
they  were  fuccoured  by  blood-letting,  and  other  moS 
ufefui  remedies,  fell  into  a  conceit  that  the  faid 
dreadful  poifon  might  be  fpread  by  the  furgeons 
uf^ng  the  fame  lancet  to  bleed  other  perfont,  in 
whom  it  might  lie  concealed,  and  be  from  them  pro¬ 
pagated  to  their  companions ;  for  which  reafon  he 
would  not  fuffer  himielf  to  be  touched  by  anybody, 
that  he  might  avoid  contrading  fo  fad  a  calamity  * 
and  neither  the  love  of  his  wife,  nor  of  his  children, 
could  prevail  with  this  otherwife  prudent  man,  to 
i  forfake  the  feverky  of  this  abfurd  refolution.  A 
carpenter  whofe  hiftory  is  given  us  by  Aret<eus\ 
pradiled  his  art  very  fkilfully  at  home,  but  havino* 
agreed  for  a  reafonable  ftipend  from  thole  who  hire 
labour,  he  no  fooner  left  his  houle  than  he  began  to 
figh,  and  be  opprefled ;  and  if  he  went  on  further, 
he  grew  fadly  delirious ;  yet  if  he  returned  back  to 
his  own  (hop,  it  recovered  him  again  to  himfelf. 

Lazinefs,  or  averfion  to  exercife.]  When  we  de¬ 
file  with  clofe  attention  of  mind  to  confider  any 
thing,  we  fhut  up  all  our  fenfes,  and  flop  all  the  vo¬ 
luntary  motions.  With  what  a  ftillnefs  fits  the  mu¬ 
ling  philofopher  meditating  in  his  ftudy  ?  If  rn  walk- 
ing  friends  begin  to  treat  about  any  more  important 
matters,  they  either  flackcn  or  flop  their  courfe. 
Now  as  melancholics  ufually  employ  the  clofeft  at¬ 
tention  of  thought  to  one  and  the  fame  objed ;  there- 

^  3  -  forea 
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fore,  they  become  defirous  of  folitude,  and  even 
negledl  to  move  their  body  :  but  a  long  continued 
inactivity  of  body  always  breeds  an  aversion  to  ftir- 
ring,  which  is  fti[l  more  increafed  in  this  cafe  from 
the  want  of  thofe  more  fubtle  juices*  exha  lifted  by 
the  preceding  diftemper,  which  are  required  to  pro¬ 
duce  mufcular  motion.  At  the  fame  time  too  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  that  humour  wafted  by  the 
clofe -application  of  the  thoughts  perpetually  to  one 
certain  objedl,  as  we  obferved  under  the  foregoing 
fedfion.  v, 

Yet  they  have  an  indefatigable  conftancy  of  ftudy, 
dfY.]  No  perfons  fooner  make  a  proficiency  in  ftu- 
dies  than  thofe  who  are  able  to  confider  with  con- 
ftant  attention  of  the  mind  upon  one  prefent  objedt, 
that  by  comparing  it  with  fuch  others  as  are  recol¬ 
lected,  or  prefentei  to  the  attention  by  memory, 
they  may  be  able  to  form  thence  feme  judgment,  or 
inference,  as  the  refult  of  the  mutual  comparifon  of 
the  ideas.  Now  in  melancholics,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore,  the  fame  thought  lies  always,  and  obftinately 
uppermoft  $  and  they  are  known  to  employ  whole 
days  and  nights  with  the  clofeft  attention  of  mind 
upon  one  and  the  fame  fubject,  which  we  formerly 
a]  (edged  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  melancholy  (§. 
1093  ):  and  for  this  reafon  Celfus s  has  pronounced  ; 
Liter  arum  difeiplinam ,  majori  Jludio  agitatam ,  animo 
fraecipue  omnium  maxime  necejfariam  effe ,  fed  cor  port 
immicam :  44  That  the  difeipline  or  letters,  although 
44  it  be  above  all  things  neceffary  for  the  cultivation 
44  of  the  mind,  is  yet  prejudicial  to  the  body  in  pro- 
44  portion  as  it  is  followed  with  more  fevere  ftudy.” 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  are  inclined  to  the  prefent 
malady,  have  orten  a  happy  difpofition  for  making 
a  great  proficiency  in  their  ft  tidies  j  but  if  they  do 
not  fometimes  interpofe  chearful  relaxations  betwixt 
their  folicitudes,  for  the  recreation  of  the  mind,  they 
fadly  fuffer  for  it  afterwards.  But  the  reverie  of 

this 
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this  takes  place  in  the  younger  perfons,  who  are  in¬ 
deed  free  from  the  complaints  of  melancholy,  but 
cannot  often  be  driven  by  the  fevered:  teachers  to 
embrace  their  ftudies  with  a  clofe  attention  of  mind  ; 
but  even  while  they  put  on  a  deceptive  air  of  atten- 
tivenefs,  they  will  be  continually  thinking  and  a&ing 
ludicroufly,  if  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  But 
thofe  who  are  of  a  melancholic  habit  fupport  thefe 
labours  of  learning  with  pleafure  and  conftancy 
enough  *,  which  is  what  Areta>us  h  has  alfo  remarked, 
when  in  treating  upon  complaints  of  the  ftomach, 
he  gives  us  a  very  good  description  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  ;  his  words  are  ;  IIH,  ut  erndiantur ,  lab  or  ant > 
&  ejus  caufa  mult  a  perferunt ,  quibus  ineft  divinae  fei - 
entia  cupiditas :  qui  cibi  parfimonia  &  vigiliis  mace - 
rantur ,  qui  do 51  os  [ermones  &  res  graves  meditantur , 
&c.  “  They  ftrive  after  learning,  and  produce  many 
“  of  their  endeavours  in  its  behalf,  which  makes  it 
cc  appear  they  were  highly  covetous  of  divine  know- 
“  ledge.  How  parfimonious  is  the  diet,  how  ex- 
<c  haufting  the  vigilance,  of  thofe  who  thus  me- 
“  ditate  upon  learned  difeourfes,  and  important 
“  affairs,”  &c. 

SECT.  MXCV. 

j  , 

THE  atrabiliary  vifeid  has,  therefore,  for 
its  matter  the  thick  oil  and  earth  of  the 
blood,  joined  and  compared  together  ;  and  as 
this  becomes  more  perfectly  deprived  of  all  the 
more  mild,  liquid,  and  diluent  particles,  and 
as  it  grows  more  condenfed,  and  clofely  com¬ 
bined,  by  a  longer  continuance,  fo  proport! on- 
ably  it  produces  more  mifehievous  effedls, 
which  are  more  difficult  to  cure. 

That  the  more  fixed  parts  of  our  blood  are  earth, 
and  a  thick  oil,  the  chemifts  have  demonilrated , 

D  4  and 
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and  we  fpoke  before  upon  this  head,  under  §.  1092, 
where  it  appeared,  that  a  diffipation,  or  wrafte  of  the 
more  fluid  parts  from  the  blood,  occafloned  thefe 
thicker  parts  to  cohere  together,  fo  as  to  furnifh  the 
material  caufe  to  the  prefent  malady. 

But  it  alio  appears  from  what  we  have  faid,  that 
there  may  be  various  degrees  of  the  prefent  malady, 
according  as  the  fluid  parts  are  more  or  lefs  exhaufted 
from  the  blood,  while  the  remainder  enters  more  or 
lefs  into  a  clofer  cohefion.  But  here  it  ought  alfo  to 
be  more  efpecially  obferved,  that  the  mod  fluid  and 
diluent  parts  of  our  blood  are  likewife  the  molt  mild 
or  free  from  acrimony.  For  chemiltry  fhews  us  the 
majority  of  the  blood  is  compoftd  of  thin  water, 
which  being  raifed  into  vapours  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
collected  into  proper  chemical  vefiels,  exhibits  little 
or  no  tafte,  and  hardly  any  thing  of  fmell ;  whereas 
the  thick  portion  that  remains,  after  this  water  has 
been  drawn  off,  yields  by  a  frronger  fire  fuch  falts, 
and  oils,  as  are  highly  acrimonious.  Therefore  a 
wafting  of  the  more  liquid  and  moveable  parts  of 
the  blood,  will  not  only  introduce  in  it  a  greater  te¬ 
nacity,  but  will  likewife  increafe  the  acrimony  of 
what  remains ;  and  this  is  a  circumftance  that  de- 
lerves  efpecially  to  be  noticed,  for  the  underftanding 
of  what  will  be  advanced  hereafter  in  §.  1 105.  But 
as  the  faid  acrimony  is  wrapped  up  in  the  oily  and 
earthy  parts  of  the  blood,  it  may  lie  dormant  along 
time,  without  doing  any  notable  mifchief;  but  when 
the  atrabiliary  matter  begins  to  have  its  lubftance  re- 
folved,  the  faid  acrimony  may  then  fhew  itfclf  with 
the  very  worft  effiedfs. 

Now  as  the  principal  cure  of  the  prefent  malady 
depends  upon  reftoring  to  the  blood  its  loft  mildnefs 
and  fluidity,  and  in  refolving  the  coherent,  or  lefs 
moveable  parts  of  it ;  therefore  it  plainly  follows,  the 
difeafe  muft  be  fo  much  worfe  as  it  hath  longer  con¬ 
tinued,  as  the  more  fluid  juices  are  always  in  propor¬ 
tion 
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tion  more  exhaufted,  and  the  grofs  or  vifcid  clogged 
more  cohefively  together. 

SECT.  MXCVL 

■pRO  M  what  has  been  delivered,  the  diag- 
nofis  of  the  melancholy  prefent,  and  its 
prognofis,  as  to  future  events,  are  apparent; 
although  the  latter  will  be  ftill  rendered  clearer 
from  the  fedtions  that  follow ;  and  the  cure 
thereof,  likewife  appears,  from  the  fame  foun¬ 
tains. 

From  the  antecedent  caufes,  already  confidered, 
§.  1093,  we  know  when  the  approaching  melancholy 
is  to  be  feared as  from  the  figns  or  alterations  made 
in  the  patients  health,  and  recounted  at  §.  1094,  we 
know  that  the  diftemper  here  confidered  is  now  pre¬ 
fent,  or  is  at  lead  got  into  its  frit  ftage,  while  as 
yet  the  atrabiliary  humour  remains  equally  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  circulating  juices,  and  has  hitherto 
made  no  fettlements  upon  any  of  the  vifcera.  Here, 
therefore,  the  prognofis  is,  that  the  malady  is  to  be 
feared,  if  not  readily  relieved  by  a  due  treatment, 
in  as  much  as  it  may  be  driven  into  the  hypochon¬ 
driacal  vifcera,  and  fix  itfelf  within  their  vefifels,  fo 
as  to  render  the  caufe  much  worfe,  and  more  difficult 
to  cure  *,  but  what  further  concerns  the  univerfal 
prognofis  of  melancholy,  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
fedions  following. 

SECT,  MXCVII. 

A  S  foon  as  ever  the  faid  melancholy  fhews 
^  itfelf  by  the  leading  figns  (§.  1093,  and 
1094.),  whether  they  be  caufes  or  effects,  the 
mind  is  to  be  continually  entertained  with  a  va¬ 
riation 
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riation  of  objects,  while  the  patient  is  not  made 
acquainted  with  your  defign ;  but  for  this  fuch 
objects  are  to  be  chofen,  as  are  commonly 
known  to  excite  paffions,  or  affections,  in  the 
patient,  perfectly  contrary  to  thofe  that  are  at 
prefent  known  to  prevail  over  him ;  fleep  is 
to  be  reconciled  to  him  by  the  ufe  of  medicines 
that  are  diluent,  fweetening,  mitigative,  and 
even  ftupifactive,  or  narcotic,  together  with  fi- 
lence ;  the  air  is  to  be  rendered  warm  and 
moift ;  aliments  are  to  be  given  that  are  light, 
liquid,  and  approaching  to  the  nature  of  our 
healthy  juices,  to  be  frefli  made,  without  acri¬ 
mony,  or  high  flavour,  and  endowed  with  a 
lomewhat  foapy,  or  refolving,  and  relaxing 
quality,  in  the  ufe  of  which  the  patient  muff 
perfift  for  a  confiderable  length  of  time ;  the 
medicines  to  be  adminiftered  are  diluents, 
fweeteners,  earthy,  and  oily  refolvents,  with 
fuch  as  relax  the  veffels,  and  excite  them  by  a 
gentle  ftimulus  to  empty,  or  fend  on  their  con¬ 
tents,  fuch  as  the  expreffed  juices  of  ripefum- 
mer  fruits,  and  preparations  of  honey,  pot¬ 
herbs,  and  broths  made  with  them,  to  which 
add  the  mineral  waters ;  the  belt  drink  is  a 
ptifan  of  rice,  or  other  grain,  a  little  fweetened 
with  honey,  ftrictly  obferving  to  avoid  all  the 
caufes  of  the  malady  (§.  1093.). 

Since  the  prefent  malady  by  long  delays,  and  a 
continuance  of  its  firft  productive  caufes,  becomes 
always  the  worfe  ;  5tis  plain  enough  that  the  moft 
effect ual  methods  of  cure  ought  to  be  entered  into 
at  the  firft  appearance  of  the  diftemper.  Now  it  was 

oblerved,  that  the  diftemper  takes  its  rife  (§.  1090.), 

from. 
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rom  that  depravity  of  the  humours  which  the  an- 
:ients  have  called  atrabiliary,  and  from  a  clofe  ad- 
lefion  of  the  mind  to  one  and  the  fame  objed  ;  and 
hat  even  this  laft  might  introduce  the  atrabilis 
vhen  none  of  it  was  before  exifting.  Therefore  a 
:wo-fold  method  of  cure  is  indicated  ;  the  one,  in 
lifpofing  the  mind  to  think  continually,  not  upon 
)ne,  but  a  variety  of  changing  objeds  ;  and  the 
>ther,  to  corred  the  degeneration  of  the  blood  to- 
vards  the  atrabiliary  cacochymia.  To  the  firft  in- 
ention  of  cure  the  following  will  conduce. 

Entertainment  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  va¬ 
cation  of  objeds,  £s?c.]  The  main  of  the  cure  here 
•onfifts,  in  changing  that  perpetual  folicitude,  or 
mxioufnefs  of  the  mind,  which  fhe  continually  em¬ 
ploys  upon  fome  certain  objed;  but  in  bringing 
his  about  there  is  great  caution  required.  For  all 
nelancholic  patients  are  ufually  enraged,  by  fignify- 
ng  that  you  take  them  to  be  fo ;  they  are  gene- 
ally  of  fullen,  or  morofe  temper,  conceit  themfelves 
vifer  than  the  reft  of  mankind,  and,  therefore,  take 
t  very  ill  that  any  diverfions  fhould  be  offered  them 
yith  a  notion  of  advice,  or  for  improving  them, 
or  then  they  will  often  rather  obftinately  refufe  all 
hofe  meafures  ;  and  they  likewife  moft  induftrioufly 
hun  the  fociety  of  thofe  by  whom  they  believe 
hemfelves  defpifed.  But  for  this  purpofe  travelling 
:xcels  all  other  methods;  becaufe  thus  a  perpetual 
variety  of  new  objeds  is  offered  to  the  mind,  upon 
vhich  they  operate  with  ftrength  enough  to  change 
he  inherent  thoughts.  For  like  reafons,  phyfici- 
ins  fo  often  advife  the  mineral  waters  to  be  drank 
it  the  fpring-head,  efpecially  fuch  as  lie  conliderably 
liftant  from  the  patient,  and  are  become  celebrated 
or  the  concourfe  of  their  vifitors.  For  thus  the  pa- 
ient  is  taken  off  from  his  domeftic  concerns  during 
he  courfe  of  his  journey,  is  agreeably  delighted 
)y  a  conftant  variation  of  objeds,  and  receives  the 
benefit  of  chearful  and  agreeable  company,  when 

arrived 
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arrived  at  the  falutary  fpaw,  where  the  time  is  pafTed 
in  walkings,  gamings,  or  fportings,  dancings,  &c . 
which  will  be  the  moft  likely  to  efface,  or  at  lead: 
greatly  weaken  the  impreflions  of  the  objedt  on 
which  the  mind  has  been  fo  folicitoully  bent ;  fo  that 
it  may,  by  degrees,  be  reduced  at  lad,  to  affedt  the 
common  fenfory  with  no  more  power  than  other  ob¬ 
jects,  which  create  new  ideas  in  the  common  courfe 
of  affairs.  We  have  dill  lefs  reafon  to  doubt  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  the  mineral  waters  themfelves  *,  and  that  their 
virtues  are  more  entire  by  drinking  them  at  the 
fpring-head,  I  readily  believe.  Moreover,  that  this 
continual  variation  of  the  objedts,  is  highly  fervice- 
able  to  melancholic  patients,  I  am  experimentally 
alfured.  I  have  feen  many  fent  to  didant  fprings, 
who  have  found  themfelves  much  improved,  even 
before  they  have  entered  upon  drinking  the  waters. 
And  I  have  known  feveral  men  of  learning,  whofe 
refentment  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  being 
fuppofed  melancholy,  and  has,  therefore,  given 
them  an  utter  averdon  to  the  medicinal  fpaws  ;  and 
yet  by  perfuading  them  to  vide  fome  of  the  mod 
condderable  libraries,  and  take  the  converfation  of 
the  learned  in  foreign  parts,  they  have  come  home 
again  in  good  health. 

Another  means  is,  to  promote  as  much  as  pofdble 
the  oppodte  pafdon,  or  affedtion  of  the  mind,  con¬ 
trary  to  what  we  know  is  predominant ;  upon  which 
head  fee  what  was  formerly  related,  at  §.  104.  So 
the  timorous  are  to  be  encouraged  with  hopes,  the 
peevifh  and  forrowful  are  to  be  humoured  and  com¬ 
forted,  the  haughty  and  angry  are  to  be  kept  in  fear, 
&c,  of  which  particulars  we  fhall  treat  more  largely 
hereafter,  at  §.  1113. 

By  diluents,  fweeteners,  &V.]  Nothing  is  more 
mifehievous  to  melancholic  patients  than  watchings, 
or  negledts  of  deep ;  for  thefe  may  even  produce 
the  diflemper  where  it  never  was,  as  we  proved  at 
§.  1093,  and  of  courfe  they  will  increafe  the  diftenv 

pel 
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>er  when  already  formed  ;  yet  it  mud  be  owned, 
he  perpetual  redleflhefs  of  the  thoughts,  hurried 
bout  one  and  the  fame  objeft,  very  often  deprives 
he  melancholy  perfon  of  the  power  of  fleeping.  To 
uch,  therefore,  deep  mud  be  reconciled,  by  all  the 
ndeavours  of  art.  It  was  obferved,  when  we  treated 
pon  febrile  wakefulnefs,  at  §.  708,  that  the  blood, 
rreding  in  the  encephalon,  by  an  inflammatory 
hicknels,  produces  a  wakefulnefs;  the  fame" effect 
aay  likewife  follow  from  an  atrabiliary  tenacity ; 
ir  which  reafon  diluents  and  fweeteners  are  here 
requently  of  fo  confiderable  a  benefit ;  fuch  are 
mulfions  made  from  the  cold  feeds,  or  from  other 
ily  and  mealy  feeds  and  fruits,  to  which  make  an 
ddition  of  the  diacodium-fyrup  of  white  poppy- 
eads,  &c.  but  if  thefe  prove  infuflicient,  or  ufe- 
Ts,  go  on  prudently  to  the  ufe  of  narcotics,  or 
piates .  upon  the  ufe  of  all  which  fee  what  was  faid 
t  §•  7°9- 

The  air  is  to  be  rendered  warm  and  moifl.]  For 
ere  the  mod  liquid  and  moveable  parts  of  the  blood 
re  diflipated,  the  remains  grow  thicker,  the  fmaller 
leffels  exhauded,  collapfe,  or  fhrink  up,  and  the 
rh°le  body  becomes  drier ;  the  folids  are  all  ren- 
ered  more  rigid,  or  inflexible,  and  the  fluids  yield, 
rith  more  difficulty  to  the  given  impulfe ;  fo  that 
lus  a  drift  and  dry  temperature  of  the  whole  body 
introduced.  But  an  air  that  is  warm  and  maid, 
ill,  therefore,  weaken  this  too  great  drength  of  the 
Aids  (fee  §.  35* while  at  the  fame  time  it  applies 
watery  and  thin  vehicle  to  the  thickened  fluids ;  for 
is  plain,  that  when  the  bibulous  veins,  that  open 
iroughout  the  furface  of  the  body,  are  relaxed  by 
armth  and  moidure,  the  watery  vapours  of  the 
1  will  by  tlv  m  be  drunk  up  from  the  contiguous  or 
nbient^  medium.  And  this  is  the  reafon  why  the 
>ring  time  is  the  mod  favourable  for  curing  this, 
id  mod  other  chronical  didempers,  becaufe  it 
}nies  joined  with  fuch  a  temperature  of  the  air. 

«  Aliments 
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Aliments  are  to  be  given  light,  &V»]  Hard  ali¬ 
ments,  with  fuch  as  have  been  faked,  or  fmoak- 
dried,  and  thofe  that  have  a  mealy  vifcid,  were  for¬ 
merly  ranked  among  the  caufes  of  the  diftemper, 
§.  1093:  therefore  light  aliments  will  greatly  con¬ 
duce  to  the  cure,  in  as  much  as  they  reftore  fuch 
more  moveable  parts,  as  were  exhaufled  from  the 
blood,  and  alfo  refolve  the  cohering  tenacity  of  it* 
For  a  good  kind  of  the  juices,  fluid  enough,  will  be 
afforded  by  a  chyle  drawn  from  fuch  nourifhments  as 
have  a  diffolving  faponaceous  quality,  by  which  they 
will  dilute  and  thin  the  blood  as  they  flow  with  it 
through  the  veflels,  and  at  the  fame  time  will  be  ea- 
fily  worked  up  to  the  laft  perfedtion  of  our  bed 
juices.  From  hence  Tradian  i  obferves,  that  he  had 
cured  molt  of  his  melancholic  patients  rather  by  diet 
than  medicines ;  and,  therefore,  commends  for  ufe 
the  foods  that  are  here  propofed  ;  the  fifh  of  fandy 
or  clear  rivers,  the  flelh  of  poultry,  with  cray-filh, 
tender  fea- crabs  *,  lettuces,  endive,  mallows, 

See  what  was  formerly  laid  upon  the  efficacy  and 
mild  diffolving  power  of  lettuces,  fuccory,  &c.  at  §* 
614  •,  at  the  number  of  which  fedlion  may  be  feen  in 
the  Materia  Medic a>  the  principal  plants  ferviceable 
to  the  prefent  intention.  But  as  the  difeafe  before 
us  is  of  the  chronical  kind,  therefore  fuch  a  regimen, 
or  courfe  of  diet,  ought  to  be  continued  for  a  confi- 
derable  length  of  time  •,  with  which  one  may  more 
eafily  gain  melancholic  patients  to  comply  than  one 
can  perfuade  them  to  enter  upon  along  courfe  of  re- 
folving  medicines  *,  for  they  take  lefs  difguft  to  en¬ 
dive,  fuccory,  dandelion  tops  or  heads,  when 
they  are  offered  under  the  denomination  of  food, 
than  if  the  juices  of  thofe  plants  were  prefcribed  by 
their  phyfician,  in  the  fhape  of  draughts,  infufion, 
or  decoctions. 

Diluent  medicines  are  to  be  adminiftered, 

For  every  thing  of  this  kind  will  exactly  fquare  with, 

and 


*  Lib.  I,  Cap.  xvi.  pag.  io6. 
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and  accomplish  the  intentions  of  cure  before  fpeci- 
ficd  in  this  malady  ;  for  the  blood  is  here  thicker 
than  it  ought  to  be,  and  has  fometimes  intermixed 
with  it  a  very  ftrong  acrimony,  as  we  fhall  prefently 
fee:  the  veflels  are  alf>  in  this  cafe  ftrict  or  tenfe ; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  confequently  apparent,  that  every 
thing  here  recommended  may  be  ferviceable.  But 
fummer  fruits,  if  they  be  perfectly  ripe,  fotherwife 
their  crabbed  fournefs  may  be  very  mifchievous)  de- 
ferve  the  preference,  almoft  beyond  every  thing  elfe, 
I  am  indeed  not  ignorant  that  many  phyficians  blame 
fummer  fruits  as  if  they  were  always  more  forward 
to  produce  diftempers  than  to  cure  them ;  but  yet 
both  reafon  and  experience  feem  to  evince  the  con¬ 
trary.  For  thefe  fruits  abound  at  a  feafon  of  the 
year  when  people  are  the  moft  heated  by  fcorching 
rays  of  the  fummer  fun,  difpofing  the  blood  to  an 
atrabiliary  thicknefs,  and  acrimony,  as  we  proved  at 
§.  1093*,  and  then  the  faid  fruits  continue  till  the 
autumn,  that  by  the  refolving  power  of  thefe,  the 
melancholic  matter  may  be  attenuated,  that  was  col¬ 
lected  during  the  precedent  fummer,  and  be  by  their 
gentle  laxative  force  carried  out  from  the  bowels. 
We  fee  that  in  the  hotteft  regions  thefe  fruits  are  the 
fweeteft,  and  moft  abundant,  and  take  delight  to 
grow  in  the  moft  numerous  varieties.  In  fome  of 
the  hotteft  countries  whole  nations  live  entirely  up- 
Son  thefe  fruits  only ;  which  even  give  a  pleafmg  re- 
Ifrefhment  to  every  one  by  their  agreeable  odour, 
[flavour,  and  colour.  ’Tis  no  fmall  reflection  upon 
the  providence  of  the  wife  Creator,  who  beftows 
every  good  gift  upon  mankind,  to  luppofe  that  he 
furnifhed  out  fuch  a  variety  of  delicate  fruits  for 
pleafing  allurements  to  draw  us  into  difeafes.  A 
garden  enriched  with  pleafant  fruits  was  the  firft  por¬ 
tion  God  bellowed  upon  our  earlieft  progenitors, 
which  they  were  to  have  enjoyed  without  ever  dying, 
[if  they  had  not  broke  through  his  commands  and 
kven  after  their  fall,  they  uled  no  other  nourifhment 

than 
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than  what  painful  labour  produced  by  cultivating  the  ; 
earth.  Nor  did  our  long-lived  antediluvian  anceftors 
ufe  any  richer  fare.  Is  there  then  any  reafon  to  con¬ 
demn  fummer  fruits  as  prejudicial  to  mankind  Mam  ! 
not  indeed  ignorant  that  in  the  end  of  autumn,  by  an 
exceffive  cramming  of  the  ftomach  with  various  dilhes 
of  fruits,  at  the  laft  courfe  or  defert,  bilious  Vomitings* 
purgings,  and  dyfenteries*  are  produced  *,  but  then 
thefe  mifchiefs  are  owing  to  the  iniquitous  furfeiting, 
rather  than  to  any  fault  of  good  fruits  themfelves. 
Nor  indeed  is  there  any  kind  of  food  but  what  may*  1 
by  an  excefs,  be  thus  mifchievous*  For  my  own  I 
part,  I  have  never  once  known  any  evil  effedtsfrom 
fuch  fruits,  in  perfons  who  have  lived  wholly  upon  - 
them,  with  bread  ^  nor  otherwife,  if  they  make  the 
firft  courfe  of  the  table,  or  are  frugally  ufed  inftead  ! 
of  a  breakfaft  or  fupper.  But  contrary  to  that  opi-  i 
nion,  there  is  reafon  to  expect  the  molt  defirable  ef¬ 
fects  from  the  refolvent  power  in  the  juices  of  fum¬ 
mer  fruits ;  as  we  formerly  obferved,  no  lefs  in  dif- 
cafes  that  are  acute,  than  in  thofe  that  are  chronical. 

I  have  even  known  melancholy' mad  perfons  in  the 
molt  raving  degrees  of  the  diftemper  cured  by  feed¬ 
ing  wholly  upon  fummer  fruits,  fuch  as  cherries, 
ItraW'berries,  &c.  taken  to  the  amount  of  three  or 
four  pounds  in  a  day,  while  the  patient  has  obfti- 
nately  refufed  all  other  foods  and  medicines,  from  j 
a  fufpicion  of  being  poifoned.  Such  a  plentiful  ufe 
of  fruits  had  indeed  put  them  into  a  purging,  but 
fuch  as  hath  carried  off  the  atrabiliary  filth  by  {tools, 
and  in  confequence  their  raving  madnefs  has  ceafed 
in  a  Ihort  time  •,  and  then  the  weaknefs,  left  after 
exhaufting  the  body  by  fuch  continual  purgings, 
became  eafily  recovered  by  good  nourifhments, 
which  they  readily  accepted,  after  being  freed  from 
.  their  madnefs.  Even  cucumbers,  which  are  fo 
much  refledted  upon  by  many,  recovered  a  perfon 
ravingly  melancholy,  who  plentifully  qfed  them  as 

we 
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we  are  affured  by  the  celebrated  Hoffman  k,  who 
affirms  he  has  feen  the  like  effects  from  them  in  fe- 
veral  others  affhdled  with  the  fame  diftemper.  Broths, 
in  which  cucumbers  have  been  boiled,  after  cut¬ 
ting  them  into  round  fiices,  or  likewife  the  other  fofc 
pot-herbs,  luch  as  fpinach ,  endive ,  borage ,  buglofs , 
afford  a  very  good  medicinal  nounfhment  in 
this  prefent  diffemper.  Honey  likewife,  whofe  re- 
folving  virtues  for  the  cure  of  obftrudions  were  for¬ 
merly  recommended  at  §.  135,  will  be  here  allb  of 
great  efficacy ;  more  efpecially  when  it  is  drank  di¬ 
luted  in  the  whey  of  the  green  pafturage,  and  that 
in  fuch  confiderable  quantities  as  will  fuffice  to  bring 
on  a  loofenefs,  or  purging  of  the  bowels  •  and  this 
too  is  a  remedy,  that  Hands  applauded  by  Pofidonius  K 
Upon  the  fame  account  a  drink  from  barley,  or  rice, 
boiled,  and  moderately  fweetened  with  honey,  is 
commendable  for  the  ordinary  beverage-,  fince  it 
fweetens  and  dilutes  acrimony,  while  it  refolves 
concretions.  But  with  what  advantages  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  the  mineral  waters  may  be  attended  in  melan¬ 
cholic,  and  other  chronic  diftempers,  we  a  little  be¬ 
fore  declared,  at  §.  1056. 

But  that  the  greateft  care  is  neceffary  to  guard 
again  ft  all  caufes  of  this  diftemper,  while  the  utmoft 
efforts  of  art  are  warily  exerted  in  the  cure  of  it, 
feems  fufficiently  obvious. 

!  SEC  T.  MXCVIII. 

Tt3  U  T  if  the  faid  atrabiliary  vifcid,  or  filth, 
.(§•  1092.)  becomes  more  condenfed  from 
the  forementioned  caufes  (§.  1093.);  thereby  af- 
fuming  a  more  tenacious,  and  immoveable  dif- 
pofition,  it  becomes  then  of  neceffity  thrown 
upon  the  veffels  of  the  hypochondriacal  vifcera ; 
Vol.XI.  E  for 

k  Medic.  Syftemat.  Tom.  IV.  part.  4  Cap.  vin.  pag.  238, 
De  Melancholia  ex  Galeno,  &c.  libell.  Cap.  ij.  Charter,  Tom. 
X.  pag.  500. 
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for  thus  we  are  plainly  taught,  both  from  the  laws 
of  hydraulics,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  humour 
itfelf,  with  the  difpofitions  and  feats  of  the  vef- 
fels  of  thofe  parts*  Thus  by  infenfible  degrees 
it  will  be  arrefled,  and  collected  together,  in  a 
Hate  of  flagnation ;  and  then  the  diflemper 
takes  the  name  of  the  hip,  or  hypochondriacal 
malady ,in  which  it  principally  affedts  the  fpleen, 
flomach,  pancreas,  omentum,  and  mefentery. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  upon  the  atrabiliary  hu¬ 
mour,  as  it  lies  equally  difperfed  throughout  the  cir¬ 
culating  blood  ^  but  if  now  its  quantity,  or  tenacity 
be  increafed,  while  the  produ&ive  caules  of  the  di¬ 
flemper  continue  to  operate,  the  faid  atrabiliary  mat¬ 
ter  will  begin  to  be  arrefled  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  and  therein  produce  the  mofl  mifchievous  ob- 
flru&ions/  3Tis  true  this  arreflment  of  the  matter 
from  the  blood,  may  happen  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  body  •,  but  it  will  more  efpecially  follow  in 
thofe,  where  the  humours  meet  with  a  more  flow 
and  difficult  paffage  through  the  veffels.  Now  ana¬ 
tomy  has  taught  us,  that  the  mofl  intricate  convo¬ 
lutions,  or  bundles  of  the  fmaller  veffels,  are  diflri- 
buted  in  the  glands ;  and  confequently,  the  lefs 
moveable  juices  will  more  eafily  begin  to  arrefl,  and 
flick,  about  the  glandular  parts.  But  when  we  for¬ 
merly  treated  upon  a  fcirrhus  (at  §.  485.),  it  was 
obferved  that  this  atrabiliary  matter  often  gives  birth 
to  fcirrhi,  or  hard  lumps,  more  efpecially  when  none 
of  the  atrabiliary  vifcid  is  carried  off  by  menflruation, 
or  the  haemorrhoidal  flux.  It  was  moreover  inti¬ 
mated,  at  §.  495,  that  fuch  fcirrhi  as  arife  through 
forrowful  pajfions  of  the  mind ,  and  biliary  humours , 
which  greatly  augment  both  the  quantity,  and  tena¬ 
city,  of  the  atrabiliary  vifcid,  do  incline  to  change 
into  a  cancerous  malignity.  Hippocrates  m  has  ob- 

^  ferved, 
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ferved,  that  the  atrabiliary  humour  is  fometimes  de- 
pofited  upon  the  womb,  when  he  fays  ;  Quum  mullet 
caput y  finciput ,  id  cervicem  delete  id  vertigo  ob  oat - 
los  verfatur ,  terretur ,  id  moefia  eft>  id  urinae  nigrae , 
id  fimilia  ex  utero  feruntur^  id  anxietas  id  animi  moe- 
ror>  detinet ,  bills  atra  in  uteris  ineft :  “  When  a 
woman  has  a  pain  in  her  head,  or  forehead,  arid 
ic  neck,  with  a  giddinefs  of  her  eyes,  and  her  mind 
affrighted*  or  forrowful ;  or  if  the  urine  be  void- 
u  ed  black*  and  blood,  or  matters  of  the  fame  co- 
ic  lour,  flow  from  the  womb,  while  the  mind  is  op- 
“  preffed  with  grief  and  anxiety,  there  is  a  lodgment 
of  the  atrabilis  upon  the  wothb.”  But  when  there 
is  fuch  a  difeharge,  the  atrabiliary  filth  efcapes  from 
the  body,  and  the  blood  gets  rid  of  its  incumbrance*, 
yet  if  the  atrabilis  gathers  itfelf*  and  ftagnates  within 
the  veffels  of  the  womb*  it  breeds  a  feirrhous  dif- 
pofition  in  that  female  organ,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  women  of  a  melancholy 
habit.  But  that  the  atrabiliary  matter  may  likewife 
be  depofited  upon  various  other  parts  of  the  body, 
we  are  taught  from  what  is  faid  at  §.  mo.  The 
truth  of  which  feems  alfo  to  be  further  confirmed  by 
the  following  aphorifm  of  Hippocrates  n,  which  runs 
thus;  Morbis  melancholias  per  has  tempeftates  (ver 
nempe  id  autumnum )  periculoji  decubitus ,  aut  apoplex - 
iam  corporis *  aut  convulftonem ,  aut  maniam ,  aut  coe~ 
citatem  denunciant ;  “  5Tis  dangerous  to  fall  ill  with 
ec  melancholic  diftempers,  during  thefe  feafons  of 
ct  the  year ;  namely,  the  fpring,  and  autumn ;  for 
they  then  denote  the  body  will  be  invaded  by  an 
<c  apoplexy,  convulfions,  madnefs,  or  blindnefsf* 
Namely,  when  the  melancholic  vifeid  is  impa&ed  in 
the  veffels  of  the  encephalon,  and  begins  there  to  be 
arrefted. 

But  although  the  atrabiliary  humour  may  thus 
occupy  divers  parts  of  the  body,  it,  however,  above 
all  moft  frequently  fettles  and  fixes  its  quarters  with- 
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in  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  demonftrated 
in  another  place  that  the  moft  moveable  parts  of 
the  blood  driven  by  the  heart  into  the  aorta  recede 
thence  with  a  greater  velocity,  and  in  a  more  direft: 
courfe,  while  the  more  vifcid,  and  lefs  moveable 
parts,  go  on  fiowly  and  laterally  *,  and,  therefore, 
agreeable  to  the  laws  of  ( hygraulics  p,  or)  fluids  mov¬ 
ing  in  channels,  thefe  laft  will  be  carried  more  abun¬ 
dantly  into  the  defcending  aorta,  from  which  fpring 
the  coeliac,  and  two  melenterie  arteries  that  fupply 
the  abdominal  vifcera.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
fent  malady,  many  of  the  more  fubtle  and  moveable 
parts  of  the  blood  are  exhaufted  from  the  habit,  while 
the  more  vifcid,  and  lefs  fluxile,  cohere  clofer  toge¬ 
ther  *,  therefore,  many  of  the  gr offer  parts  of  thefe 
laft  will  fall  into  the  faid  vifceral  arteries  :  and  if  we 
then  conflder  that  all  this  blood  of  the  abdominal  vif¬ 
cera  is  obliged  to  be  rendered,  in  a  manner,  twice 
arterial  before  it  can  return  to  the  heart,  which  ob¬ 
liges  the  ceurfe  of  the  humours  to  be  extremely  flow  \ 
from  all  thofe  particulars  the  reafon  will  plainly  ap¬ 
pear,  why  the  atrabiliary  humour  is  the  moft  fre¬ 
quently  of  all  depoflted  upon  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
although  it  was  before  equally  diftributed  through  all 
the  circulating  juices.  5Tis  well  known  what  influ¬ 
ence  a  ftrong  refpiration  has,  towards  quickening 
the  circulation  through  the  abdominal  vifcera*,  be- 
caufe  when  the  diaphragm,  and  mufcles  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  then  aft,  all  the  contents  of  the  belly  are  com- 
prelTed,  and  by  that  the  motion,  or  return  of  the  ve¬ 
nal  blood  is  promoted.  Since,  therefore,  melan¬ 
cholic  perfons,  having  fixed  their  thoughts  upon 
one  and  the  fame  objeft,  generally  negleft  all  ftir- 
ring  for  a  fedentary  and  ftill  life,  or  even  fometimes 
too  clofely  apply  to  their  ftudies  (§.  1194.;,  with  their 
body  inclined  forward,  the  free  courfe  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  will  in  thefe  be  ftill  more  impeded  through 

the 
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the  abdominal  vifcera;  and  that  will  fiill  follow  in  a 
nore  eminent  degree  when  they  continue  long  fit¬ 
ting  in  that  pofture  after  they  have  lately  filled  their 
tomach  with  a  meal.  For  this  reafon  it  can  never 
3e  fufficiently  inculcated  to  men  of  letters,  who  are 
o  frequently  much  inclined  to  the  prefent  malady, 
hat  they  ought  to  be  accuftomed  to  fit  with  the 
runkof  their  body  upright,  and  not  lean  with  their 
>elly  to  the  table  at  which  they  are  feated.  From 
11  that  has  been  faid  then  it  appears,  that  the  atra- 
iiliary  vifcid,  or  humour,  muft  be  gradually  col- 
"£ted  within  the  abdominal  vifcera;  the  truth  of 
hich  pofition  is  likewife  confirmed  by  the  author! - 
es  of  the  ancient  phyficians r,  fince  they  tell  us ; 

' eneratur  autem  a  color e  copiofo^  vel  flavam  bilew  & 
mgis  airum  fanguinem  exaffante.  Pier  unique  vero  par¬ 
's  hypochondriorum  primario  affedlae  caput  ad  confen- 
m perducunt,  &  delirium  efftciunt,  &c.  “  But  great 
heattorrifying  the  body,  breeds  either  yellow  bile, 
or  a  more  black  kind  of  blood.  But  thefe  for 
the  moft  part  commonly  affedt  firft  the  contents 
;  of  the  hypochondria,  and  then  drawing  the  head 
into  content,  they  produce  a  delirium,  &V.”  So 
on,  therefore,  as  the  atrabiliary  matter  has  taken 
efe  lodgings,  it  then  ufualiy  pafies  by  another  de- 
>mination  ;  for  it  is  then  called  the  hipy  or  hypo - 
| ondriacal  malady  y  becaufe  the  atrabilis  occupies  the 
ecordia,  or  elfe  the  hypochondria  •,  namely,  that 
>per  region  chiefly  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  are 
dged  the  liver,  fpleen,  ftomach,  pancreas,  fdV. 
caufe  about  thefe  parts  the  patient  perceives  the 
ife  of  an  opprefling  weight,  and  anxiety,  as  we 
all  lhew  under  the  fedtion  following.  Now  be- 
ule  convulfive  anxieties  are  often  obferved  about 
ofe  parts,  the  hypochondria,  in  thofe  perfons  who 
ve  very  weak,  or  irritable  nerves,  from  whence 
e  patients  are  termed  hylteric,  or  hypochondriac  ; 
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therefore  to  diflinguifh  this  from  that  nervous  csat, 
’tis  proper  to  call  it  the  hypochondriac  malady,  -i  h 
matter  atrabihary,  or  biliary  j  for  in  the  nc  i vous 
kind  there  is  often  no  manner  of  vice  in  the  vifcera  ; 
and  when  once  the  cramp  is  gone  off  to  allow  an  ex¬ 
pul  fion  of  the  flatus,  all  the  ahguifh  is  diffipated. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  fecond  degree  of  the  me¬ 
lancholy,  wherein  the  atrabihary  humour  fettles  upon 
the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  •,  by  which  it  vs  dilhn- 
guifhed  from  the  former,  and  accompanied  with  other 
jymptoms.  And  this  too  is  a  diftinition  junicioufly 
made  by  Aegineta  \ 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  confider  thofe  changes  of 
the  body  which  are  obferved  preient  when  that  fe^ 
cond  degree  of  the  melancholy  afflicts  the  patient. 

SECT.  MXCIX.  I 

v  ,  It*  1 1 

THerefore  in  thofe  parts  (§.  1098.)  it  wil 
produce  a  continual  fenfe  of  heavinefs  01 
weight,  anguifh  and  fulnefs,  more  efpeciallj 
after  having  taken  the  ufual  meals  of  food  anc 
drink ;  the  breathing  becomes  difficult  fron 
the  fluffed  or  loaded  vifcera  of  the  abdomen 
the  formation,  reparation,  commixture,  and  ef 
ficacy  of  the  cyflic,  and  hepatic  bile,  with  th< 
juices  of  the  ftomach,  pancreas,  inteflines,  an( 
mefentery,  become  greatly  impeded,  or  weak 
ened,  in  refpedt  of  the  concodlion  of  the  food 
and,  therefore,  the  firft,  or  alimentary  digef 
tion,  is  thus  every  way  injured  ;  the  vegetabl 
foods  corrupt  into  a  crude  acid,  as  thofe  fror 
animals  change  to  a  putrid  alcaly,  or  an  oil 
rancour  :  from  whence  follow  belchings,  fiatn 
lencies,  cramps  of  the  bowels,  cofti vends,  an 

hardened  flools  ;  with  a  greater  degree  of  tfc 
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aundice  than  befofe(at  §.  1094.),  and  every  one 
Df  the  fymptoms  there  mentioned  are  now  of  a 
worfe  kind. 

The  abdominal  vifcera  being  once  infefled  by  the 
atrabiliary  humour,  many  of  thole  offices  became 
difburbed  which  depend  upon  the  free  and  regular 
:ourfe  of  the  blood  and  juices  through  the  veffels 
:>f  thofe  parts  -y  from  whence  arife  new  fymptoms, 
which  are  alfo  the  figns  of  the  conditions  in  which 
:he  malady  is  then  prefent. 

The  firft  of  thefe  that  is  ufually  perceived,  is  a 
enfe  of  weight,  oppreffing  about  the  pr^ecordia, 
caufing  an  uneafinefs  that  has  more  or  lefs  violence 
at  different  times  but  never  goes  entirely  off,  like 
the  convulfive  oppreffion  that  joins  the  nervous  hy¬ 
pochondriac  malady.  For  whenever  the  freedom  of 
the  circulation  through  the  veffels  is  impeded,  there 
is  always  an  unufual  oppreffion  felt,  either  in  the 
whole  body,  or  in  the  affedted  part.  What  a  hea- 
vinefs  is  there  perceived  throughout  the  whole  body, 
when  the  perfpiration  only  is  obftrudfed,  through 
the  veffels  that  open  in  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the 
fkin  ?  No  perfon  in  health  feels  the  weight  of  his 
own  arm,  but  if  an  inflammation  feizes  upon  it,  the 
leaddike  incumbrance  of  it  will  invite  him  to  fup- 
port  it  by  a  fling.  And  from  hence  it  is  efteemed  fo 
fatal  a  fign  in  acute  difeafes,  for  the  patient  to  lie  like 
|a  helplefs  corpfe,  in  the  fame  poflure  into  which  the 
weight  of  the  body  naturally  throws  itfelf,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  obferved,  at  §.  734.  At  the  fame  time  there 
is  a  moft  troublefome  anguiffi  which  fometimes  af¬ 
flicts  the  patient  more  intollerably  than  pain  itfelf ; 
and  from  thence  the  diftradted  patients  are  often  fe- 
duced  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  themfelves.  But 
it  was  formerly  fhewn,  at  §.  631,  that  an  obstructed 
courfe  of  the  blood  through  the  portal  veins,  gives 
rife  to  anxiety ;  and  fince  the  fpleen,  ftomach,  pan¬ 
creas,  omentum,  and  mefentery3  filled  with  the 
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atrabiliary  matter,  are  all  of  them  obliged  to  fend 
their  venal  blood  to  the  liver,  in  which  it  mud  be 
drained  through  the  minuted  branches  of  the  vena 
porta  ;  ’tis  thence  eafily  apparent,  that  the  courie  of 
the  humours  will  be  rendered  more  difficult  through 
this  vifcus.  For  the  fame  reafons  a  fenfe  of  fulnefs 
will  be  felt,  the  greated  of  all  when  the  domach  is 
didended  with  food  and  drink,  fo  as  to  comprefs 
the  vifcera  that  are  adjacent,  and  increafe  the  faid 
difficulty  of  the  blood’s  courfe.  But  when  the  atra- 
biliary  vifcid  alfo  partakes  of  an  acid  acrimony,  thefe 
patients  are  often  very  great  eaters,  but  then  they  are 
greatly  oppreffied  by  the  ingeded  load.  Therefore 
Hippocrates  *  has  very  well  obferved  in  treating  upon 
this  difeafe,  <c  that  the  patient  cannot  bear  hunger, 
“  nor  yet  much  cramming  with  food  :  for  when  he 
is  fading  the  bowels  murmur,  and  the  fpittle 
grows  four ;  but  after  he  has  eaten,  a  weight  or 
“  oppreffion  is  felt  in  the  vifcera,  £sV.”  Neque  fine 
cibo  ejfe ,  neque  copiofum  cibum  devoratum  ferre  poteft 
Verum  quum  jejunus  fueidt ,  vifcera  muff  tat ,  &  Ja!i- 
vae  acefcunt  \  quum  vero  quidquam  ederit ,  pondus  in 
vifceribns ,  &c .  This  anguilh  is  again  dill  further  in- 
creafed  by  the  more  difficult  refpiration  ;  for  we 
know  the  diaphragm  cannot  move  without  difplacing 
the  vifcera  which  are  affixed  to  it  *,  and  thefe  being 
over- didended  will  confequently  more  refid  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  diaphragm  *  and  on  this  account  it  is  that 
when  the  domach  is  lately  filled,  even  in  healthy 
perfons,  we  obferve  the  breathing  to  be  more  labo¬ 
rious.  From  this  fpring  arife  the  frequent  fighs  of 
melancholy  perfons,  by  which  they  endeavour  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  oppreffing  weight.  Even  Hippocrates  11 
has  intimated  the  fame  obfervation  to  us,  when  he 
fays,  Vifcera  veluti  fpinarum  aculeos  habere ,  £5?  his 
fungi ,  videntur :  anxietas  ipfum  invadit ,  lucem  £5? 
homines  fugif,  tenebras  amat ,  metus  ccrripit ;  J'eptum 

tranfverfum 
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tranfverfum  for  as  tumet ,  ad  contaEium  dolet , 

46  The  vifcera  feem  as  if  they  had  the  fpikes  of 
46  thorns  in  them,  from  which  they  feel  a  fenie  of 
44  wounding  *  the  patient  labours  under  anxieties, 
44  retires  from  the  light,  and  from  the  converfation 
44  of  mankind,  and  continues  fearful,  although  a 
44  lover  of  darknefs  the  diaphragm  alfo  produces 
44  a  fwelling  that  appears  outwardly,  and  is  painful 
<4  to  the  touch,  &7V.”  But  here,  not  the  diaphragm 
itfelf,  fo  much  as  the  vifcera  that  are  appended  to  it, 
can  produce  this  tumour  outwardly  ;  which  then, 
gives  the  patient  fome  fenfe  of  pain,  that  increafes 
upon  touching  it. 

But  knee  the  fecretion  of  the  bile,  no  lefs  than 
that  of  the  other  humours  prepared  by  the  vifcera  of 
the  abdomen,  refults  from  a  courfe  of  healthy  juices 
through  the  vefiels,  which  in  this  cafe  is  hindered  by 
the  degeneration  of  the  juices  to  an  atrabiliary  caco- 
ehymia  •,  it  thence  eafily  appears,  that  all  the  ali¬ 
mentary  fecretions  mull  be  here  dillurbed,  and  that 
the  juices  themfelves  fecreted  mull  be  altered  from 
|  their  natural  or  healthy  conditions.  But  it  appears 
from  the  whole  hiilory  of  chylilication,  delivered  in 
our  author’s  Injlitutcs  of  Medicine^  that  to  fubdue,  or 
change  the  crude  nourilhments,  there  is  required  a 
due  quantity  and  quality  of  the  bile,  and  clear  juices 
that  flow  from  the  ftomach,  pancreas,  and  bowels 
themfelves,  &c.  and  therefore  from  this  defebl  the 
firft  digeflion  will  be  greatly  injured,  and  the  non*, 
rifhm^ots  will  be  changed,  rather  fpontaneoufly,  in 
the  natural  courfe  of  their  corruption,  than  ailimi- 
lated  into  our  own  juices,  while  they  ftagnate  in  fa 
warm  a  place,  into  which  the  common  air  has  a  free 
admittance.  Thus  the  nourifhments  taken  will  de¬ 
generate  into  various  kinds  of  acrimony,  according 
to  the  diverlity  of  their  nature  •,  from  whence  new 
.  tnifehiefs  will  again  arife  •,  from  thence  flatulencies, 
with  cramps  of  the  ftomach  and  interlines,  as  we 
ft e wed  at  §.  6 47,  and  6vx.  Moreover  as  the  fe- 
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cretion  of  the  bile  is  deficient,  the  bowels  are  lefs  Si¬ 
mulated  to  unload  themfelves  by  (tools ;  and  as  the 
bowels  are  lels  furniffied  with  that  lubricating  mucus 
which  drains  into  them,  of  a  due  quality  and  confi¬ 
dence,  from  numerous  follicles,  or  cells  in  their 
membranes  ;  therefore  the  excrements  are  longer  re¬ 
tained  in  the  large  interlines,  where  drying  they  be¬ 
come  more  difficultly  excluded.  But  we  read  all 
thefe  particulars  remarked  by  the  ancient  phyficians, 
who  tell  us  w,  Principium  ejufmodi  melancholia  pie - 
rumque  ex  cruditatibus  (c£  :  flatus  enim  ipfis 

fuccedunt  multi ,  qui  a  quoc unique  cibo  elevantur , 
circa  hypochondria  diutius  morantur ,  &  ruclus  ipjis 
acidi ,  foetidi  &  ptfeem  olentes  confequuntur  ;  nullo 

ejufmodi  ajfumto  (acido  nempe  vel  corrupt 0)  y  ventres 
flerumque  ipfis  flcci  funt :  “  That  the  origin  of  this 
<c  melancholy  is  commonly  from  indigeftions ;  be- 
<c  caufe  they  are  troubled  with  frequent  flatufes  that 
<c  break  forth  from  every  kind  of  food,  and  lie  a 
<c  long  time  confined  in  the  hypochondria,  while 
<c  there  are  alfo  four  belchings  that  are  feetid,  and 
“  fmeliing  as  if  they  came  from  fifh,  even  though 
<c  nothing  four  or  corrupted  was  taken  into  the  fto- 
“  mach  j  and  the  inteftines  are  alfo  dry,  or  bound 
«  up.” 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  at  S.  1094,  that  the 
body  changes  its  complexion  when  the  atrabiliary  ca- 
cochymia  lies  equally  diffufed  throughout  all  the 
blood,  and  that  it  turns  gradually  to  a  pale,  a  yel¬ 
low,  and  at  laft  to  a  brown.  Since,  therefore,  the 
caufes  are  increafed  in  this  fecond  kind  or  degree 
of  the  melancholy,  or  at  lead  the  humours  go  on  to 
be  further  corrupted  in  it  ;  the  reafon  thence  ap¬ 
pears  why  that  jaundice  colour  is  of  a  worfe  prefage, 
that  accompanies  the  prefent  cafe.  But  if  it  be  alfo. 
confidered  that  the  offices  of  the  vifcera,  for  the  fepa- 
ration  of  the  bile,  are  alfo  difturbed  in  this  flage  of 

the 
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the  malady,  while  the  impervious  humours  begin 
to  be  arrefted  in  the  narrow  endings  of  the  portal 
veins,  from  thence  the  reparation  of  the  bile  from 
the  blood  muft  be  hindered  :  and  this  makes  another 
reafon  for  that  being  a  worfe  jaundice  colour  that 
now  appears ;  but  you  fee  more  upon  this  fubjeft* 
where  we  treated  of  the  jaundice  (at  §.  918.),  m 
which  either  the  bile,  or  the  immediate  matter  for 
its  formation,  returns  throughout  the  blood.  But 
Aret<eus  *  has  alfo  well  obferved  this  change  in 
the  complexion  of  the  body  for  the  worfe  as  the  di¬ 
ftemper  further  advances ;  for  his  words  are.  Cor¬ 
poris  quoque  habitus  in  pejus  labitur :  colore  foedo  ex 
atro  viridique  commix  to  tinguntur ,  nifi  inferius  bilis  de- 
fcendat  atque  exeats  fed  quoquoverfum  per  corpus  cum 
/anguine  diffundatur  :  “  The  habit  of  the  body  like- 
“  wife  declines,  to  a  worfe  ftate  *,  and  it  appears 
“  tin&ured  with  a  difagreeable  mixture  of  black  and 
green,  whenever  the  bile  does  not  happen  to  be 
excluded  downwards  by  ftools  *,  but  diffufes  it- 
“  felf  every  way,  with  the  blood,  throughout  the 
“  body.”  But* that  all  the  fymptoms  mentioned  at 
§.  1094,  muft  grow  worfe  when  the  diftemper  it- 
felf  becomes  increafed,  is  felf-evident. 


SECT.  MC. 

HEN  the  diftemper  has  grown  up  to 


^  be  thus  formidable  (§.  1098.),  and  open¬ 
ly  fhews  itfelf  by  the  figns  enumerated  (§, 
1099.),  the  moft  powerful  methods  muft  be 
employed  towards  its  cure,  fince  the  malady 
will  otherwife,  in  very  little  time  acquire  a  moft 
ftubborn,  evil,  difpofition ;  this  difficulty  is 
therefore  more  efpecially  to  be  guarded  againft  ; 
fince  if  the  difeafe  holds  on,  it  becomes  incu¬ 
rable,  and  often  at  length  fatal,  as  will  appear 


from 
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from  what  follows.  If  you  attack  the  diftem- 
per  by  evacuating  medicines,  they  exhauft  the 
healthy  and  more  fluid  parts  of  the  blood, 
while  the  reft  are  left  in  the  veflels  more  tena- 
cioufly  cohering,  whereby  the  malady  grows 
worfe ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  reduce  it  even 
by  ftimulating  and  refolving  medicines,  the  dif- 
folved  matter  often  becomes  acrimonious,  and 
flowing  with  a  confiderable  force  into  the  ten¬ 
der  veflels  of  the  liver,  it  diffblves  their  ftruc- 
ture,  from  whence  numerous  and  incurable 
mifchiefs  enfue. 

The  curative  indications  in  the  prefent  cafe  call 
out  for  the  difcharge  of  the  atrabiliary  matter  from 
the  vifcera  in  which  it  is  arrefted,  left  by  long  (land¬ 
ing  there  it  ftiould  become  more  thickened  and  co¬ 
ll  dive,  fo  as  to  concrete  with  the  veflels  themfelves 
in  which  it  is  lodged,  and  produce  incurable  ob- 
ftrudtions  and  indurations.  And  as  the  perverfe  ma¬ 
lady  grows  ftill  worfe  by  delay,  it  appears  to  de¬ 
mand. the  mod  effectual  remedies,  without  wafting 
the  lead  interval  of  time  :  “  becaufe  when  the  dif- 
<e  eafe  is  become  inveterate,  and  in  a  manner  habi- 

tual,  or  natural,  it  is  next  to  incurable  as  Tr al¬ 
ii  an  y  allures  us  ;  Live  ter  at  us  enim ,  veluti  in  na - 

turam  converfus ,  morbus  incurabilis  propemodum  eva~ 
dit.  There  is  however  great  prudence  required  in 
this  work,  fince  the  tough  atrabiliary  matter  yields 
neither  eaflly  nor  prefently  to  the  operation  of  mild 
remedies ;  and  yet,  by  thofe  that  are  more  violent* 
it  is  often  roufed,  and  provoked  to  do  dreadful  mif¬ 
chiefs. 

Now  as  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  feem  to  have 
a  fhort  and  ready  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
teftines,  therefore  the  heavy  oppreflion  about  the 
precordia  or  ftomach,  and  the  conftipation  of  the 

bowels 
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bowels  have  made  many  phyficians  folicitous  to  at¬ 
tempt  its  evacuation  by  purgative  remedies  •,  and  as 
the  ancient  phyficians  alfo  have  fometimes  fet  us  an 
example  of  treating  the  difeafe  in  this  method,  there¬ 
fore  the  majority,  if  not  all,  feem  to  have  recom¬ 
mended  the  ufe  of  purgatives.  But  notwithftanding 
this,  we  know  for  certain,  that  purgatives  admini- 
ftered  to  draw  off  not  the  offenfive  humours  only 
from  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  that  are  found  and  ne** 
cefiary  to  health :  for  a  {tout  purge,  given  to  the 
molt  healthy  perfon,  will  make  a  very  copious  dif- 
charge  *,  and  no  one  can  well  believe,  that  all  the 
juices  it  folicits,  from  the  perfon  in  health,  ca'n  be 
diilempered  humours.  *  But  fince  the  atrabiliary  hu¬ 
mour  adheres  within  the  veffels  of  the  vifcera,  with 
almoft  a  tar-like  tenacity,  initead  of  yielding  readily 
to  the  folic itations  of  purgatives,  it  will  be  deferted 
by  the  more  fluxile  juices,  that  are  thus  eafily  drain¬ 
ed  from  the  vifcera,  in  which  the  more  thickened 
matter  will  increafe  the  difeafe.  'frallian  z,  indeed, 
approves  the  ufe  of  purgatives  *,  but  then  he  care¬ 
fully  endeavours  to  get  the  matter  reduced  to  a  due 
degree  of  fluidity,  and  eafy  motion,  before  he  ven¬ 
tures  to  repeat  them ;  fince  he  interpofes  fome  days 
of  refpite,  for  warm  bathing,  and  a  moiftening  diet, 
to  accomplifh  this  intention.  Fie  alfo  chufes  a  to 
ibftain  from  the  ufe  of  the  more  violent  purgatives, 
md  particularly  from  hellebore,  with  thofe  that  are 
in  danger  of  exciting  a  confiderable  heat  in  the  body, 
left,  as  he  well  expreffes  it,  they  fhould  “  change 
“  the  blood  to  a  more  dry  and  acrimonious  condi- 
“  tion  Ne  fanguinem  ad  ficcius  fd3  acrius  convene* 
rent b.  Moreover,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  he 
placed  great  hopes  of  the  recovery  ?n  a  moiftening 
md  refolving  courfe  of  diet.  5Tis  true  Hippocrates  c 
ipplauds  hellebore  for  the  ’cure  of  this  malady,  and 

elfe- 

z  Ibidem  pag.  105.  a  Ibidem  pag, :  12.  b  Ibidem  pag. 
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clfewhere  d  perfuades  the  ufe  of  free  purgings  to  me¬ 
lancholic  patients  •,  but  then  he  feems  like  wife  to  in¬ 
timate  in  the  fame  aphorifra,  that  things  indicating 
the  contrary  are  alfo  to  be  confidered  •,  and  more¬ 
over,  blit  a  little  before,  lays  down  the  following 
found  rule  for  practice  e ;  In  purgationibus  talia  ex 
corpore  educenda  funt>  qualm  etiam  fponte  predeuntia 
utilia  funt ,  quae  vero  contrario  modo  prodeunt ,  jijlenda  : 
sc  In  purgings  from  the  bowels,  fuch  humours  are 
st  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  body,  as  relieve  it 

when  they  flow  fpontaneoufly  ^  but  the  flux  of 
«c  thofe  which  give  no  fuch  relief,  is  to  be  checked 
ec  or  flopped ?i  Certainly  if  the  atrabiliary  filth  be 
duly  liquified  by  refolvent  medicines,  and  fuitable 
diet,  fo  as  to  flow  from  the  bowels  by  a  fpontaneous 
purging,  or  flux,  it  gives  the  higheft  relief  to  the* 
prefent  diflemper  5  and,  therefore,  in  that  cafe* 
purgings  are  convenient ;  but  if,  without  this  liquid 
faCtion  of  the  matter,  purgatives  draw  off  the  thin¬ 
ner  juices  from  a  melancholic  body,  they  are  always 
mifehievous.  Accordingly  we, read  that  many  of 
the  ancient  phyficians  f  ufed  only  the  more  lenient 
purgatives,  interpofing  refolvent  medicines  betwixt 
them,  to  call  off  fo  much  from  the  matter  of  the  di- 
llemper  as  was  become  liquified  but  without  drain¬ 
ing  the  more  ferviceable  juices  from  the  body.  For 
even  the  atrabiliary  vifeid  will  not  yield  to  more 
mild  or  lenient  purgatives,  unlefs  it  be  previoufly 
liquified  *  but  to  attempt  its  expulfion  by  the  more 
violent  purgatives  appears  to  be  truly  dangerous, 
fince  a  fudden  diflurbance  of  the  atrabiliary  matter 
In  the  blood  may  be  productive  of  fuch  dreadful, 
mifehiefs,  as  will  be  hereafter  fhewn  at  §.  1104:  or 
if  ever  the  faid  draftic  purges  happen  to  take  a  parti 
of  the  offending  matter,  it  never  goes  alone,  but  is; 
expelled  with  fo  many  of  the  healthy  juices  as  fome- 
times  fuddenly  reduces  the  vafcular  fyftem  into  a; 

coliapfed 

*  Aphofr.  g.  Sett.  IV.  Charter.  Tcm.  IX.  p.  156.  e  Aphor. 
2.  Sett.  IV.  ibid.  pag.  132*  f  Libell.  deMelanch.  ex  Galeco 
&c.  Cap.  11.  Charter.  Tom.X.  pag.  500. 
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collapfed  ftate  and  throws  the  perfon  into  fainting, 
or  convulfions,  and  death.  Hipocrates  g  had  feen 
thefe  mifchiefs  follow  after  the  ufe  of  hellebore, 
which  induced  him  to  pronounce  convulfions  that 
ariie  from  hellebore  to  be  fatal ;  and  in  other  places  h 
he  gives  many  cautions  which  ought  to  be  obferved, 
when  that  herculean  remedy  is  ufed.  > 

Since,  therefore,  a  total  expulfion  of  the  atrabi- 
liary  matter  can  hardly  be  attempted  without  danger, 
unlefs  it  be  firft  rendered  fluid  and  moveable  enough 
to  yield  to  the  moffc  lenient  purgatives ;  therefore 
this  is  the  intention  that  mull  be  firft  purfued.  But 
even  in  this  again  fome  prudence  is  required  ;  for 
we  know  all  the  abdominal  vilcera  fend  their  venal 
blood  to  the  liver,  and,  therefore,  if  the  matter  be 
too  precipitately  refolved  in  them,  fo  as  to  pafs  their 
arterial  extremities  into  the  portal  veins,  the  faid 
vifcid  will  be  thrown  upon  the  liver;  but  fince 
there  is  fometimes  a  great  acrimony  joined  with  this 
atrabiliary  matter  (as  will  hereafter  be  made  more 
evident),  which  produces  no  great  mifchief  while  it 
lies  wrapped  up  in  the  faid  tar-like  vifcid ;  yet  if 
the  acrimony  be  fet  at  liberty  from  its  bands,  and 
roufed  into  adion,  fo  as  to  rufh  with  violence  at 
once  upon  the  liver  through  the  portal  veins,  it  may 
thus  entirely  deftroy,  or  at  leaft  greatly  injure  this 
tender  vifcus.  For  thefe  reafons  the  diffolution  of 
the  matter  of  this  diftemper  is  not  to  be  urged  with 
too  much  hafte  or  precipitation,  and  ought  always 
to  be  attempted  by  fuch  medicines  as  without  acri¬ 
mony  have  a  powerful  efficacy  for  refolving,  of 
which  we  fhall  treat  under  the  fedion  following^ 

SECT. 
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SECT.  MCI. 

THerefore  the  melancholy  matter  is  (i0.). 

To  be  rendered  flowly  moveable,  taking 
Notice  to  enquire  out  its  predominant  acrimony  ; 
and  then  by  giving  fuch  faponaceous  refolvents 
as  have  a  fharpnefs  oppofite  to  that  which  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  atrabiliary  humour ;  and  in  the  ufe 
of  fuch  remedies  muft  the  patient  perfift  until 
the  weaknefs  and  inequality  of  the  pulfe,  the 
ficknefs  or  reachings  upward,  or  the  tenefmus 
downward,  together  with  anguifh  and  fever, 
afford  the  ligns  of  the  faid  matter  being  fufed, 
or  put  in  motion ;  which  matter  is  in  the  next 
place  (20.),  to  be  immediately  folicited,  and 
expelled  outward,  from  the  body  in  loofe  ftools, 
by  laxative  purging,  or  by  the  ufe  of  clyfters, 
with  the  drinking  of  whey  and  mineral  wa¬ 
ters* 

The  cure  of  the  prefent  malady  commonly  gives 
great  fatigue  to  phyficians ;  becaufe  the  patients 
tired  with  long  anguifh  and  uneafincfs  are  for  trying 
all  things  haftily  and  together,  to  be  delivered  from 
their  complaints  \  whereas  here  prudent  phyficians 
well  know  the  neceffity  of  a  flow  pace,  that  by  de¬ 
grees  the  obflinately  tenacious  matter  may  be  re- 
folved,  put  in  motion,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
body.  Now  to  effect  this  is  a  work  of  time,  to 
which  thefe  reftlefs  patients  will  very  rarely  fubmit, 
as  they  are  of  a  crofs  and  fractious  difpofition  of 
mind  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  run  into  all  me¬ 
thods  that  their  own  conceits,0 or  the  promifing  illu- 
fions  of  quacks,  can  fuggeft ;  and  in  confidence  of 
fuch  vain  expectations  they  often  expofe  themfelves 

to  the  greateft  dangers.  But  it  is  necefTary  for  the 

phyfioian. 
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phyfician,  while  he  attempts  to  render  the  matter  of 
this  diftemper  moveable,  to  attend  at  the  fame  time' 
:o  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  that  is  joined  with  this 
:ohefive  matter,  and  has  often  been  found  of  very 
lifferent  qualities,  as  will  be  fhewn  at  §.  1105, 
vhere  we  fhall  treat  upon  the  peculiar  figns  of  each 
tcrimony.  Concerning  the  incomparable  ufes  of 
aponaceous  medicines  for  refolving  concretions  we 
ormerly  treated  at  §.  135,  where  we  alfo  obferved, 
hat  fait  and  oil,  fo  flridlly  combined  as  to  form  a 
)ody  equally  diffolvable  in  water,  have  the  nature 
ind  denomination  of  foap.  Now  there  are  a  variety 
)f  falts,  and  thofe  even  of  oppofite  natures,  that 
nay  be  employed  for  making  medicinal  foaps,  and, 
herefore*  it  is  judicioufly  admonifhed  in  our  text  to 
hoofe  out  fuch  of  the  fapoiiacea  as  have  an  acrimony 
ppolite  to  that  we  know  prevails,  or  attends,  in 
he  atrabiliary  vifcid.  If,  for  example,  the  figns 
each  us  that  a  rough  fournefs  prevails,  it  will  be 
onvenient  to  life  a  courfe  of  the  Venice-foap,  made 
if  an,  exprdled  vegetable  oil,  and  a  lixivia!,  or  al¬ 
aline  fait :  but  on  the  contrary,  if  a  putrid  cadave- 
ous  acrimony,  or  an  oily  rancidity,  appear  prevaii- 
ng  in  the  blood  by  the  proper  figns,  in  thofe  cir- 
umftances  the  afcefcent  faponacea  will  be  the  moil: 
rleful,  fuch  as  honey,  fimple  oxymel,  juices  of  tart 
ummer  Fruit,  and  the  officinal  gellies,  or  fyrups, 
>repared  from  them  ;  which  yet  would  rather  in- 
reafe  the  firft,  or  acid  acrimony,  as  they  are  all  of 
hem  fpontaneoufly  afcefcent,  or  eafily  inclined  to 
urn  four. 

But  in  the  life  of  fuch  the  patient  mud  for  a  long 
ime  perfevere  ;  and  no  thoughts  muft  be1  entertained 
»f  evacuating  the  atrabiliary  matter,  before  the  figns 
aform  us,  that  it  is  begun  to  be  diffolved,  and  ren- 
ered  moveable  ;  but  this  we  know,  by  the  figns 
bove  mentioned,  in  our  text.  For  it  was  obferved 
a  our  hiflory  of  fevers,  at  §.  594,  that  our  bodies 
re  peculiarly  liable  to  the  new  maladies,  and  diflu r- 

Vol,  XI,  F  bances 
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bances,  at  thofe  times,  whenever  a  foreign  matter! 
or  humour,  that  has  not  the  healthy  qualities  of  our 
found  juices,  becomes  moved  with  them,  in  thecir-l 
culation  through  the  veftels  :  nor  is  this  remark  con¬ 
fined  to  diftempered  humours  only  that  are  inter-' 
mixed  with  the  blood,  but  even  the  nutricious  chyle 
itfelf,  in  a  larger  quantity,  or  prepared  from  ali¬ 
ments  difficult  to  digeft,  gives  a  like  difturbance, 
while  it  flows  crude  through  the  veffels  ;  although 
by  the  repeated  adlions  of  thofe  veflfels,  and  the  vif- 
eera  they  compofe,  the  faid  chyle  may  by  degrees 
be  changed  into  our  own  nature.  Much  more  then 
may  this  atrabiliary  filth,  upon  folding,  and  remix* 
ing  with  the  circulating  humours,  difturb  the  equa¬ 
bility  of  their  circulation,  and  produce  thofe  new 
fymptoms  which  afford  figns  that  the  matter  is  put  in 
motion. 

2°.]  The  atrabiliary  matter  is  now  become  move- 
able,  and  confequently  the  expulflon  of  it  from  the 
body  is  indicated.  But  then  in  this,  prudence  di¬ 
rects  to  raife  no  great  commotion  or  difturbance 
in  the  habit,  by  over-urging  a  matter  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  fo  dangerous ;  as  may  appear  from  what 
was  lately  faid  of  it,  and  will  be  more  fully  obferved 
hereafter,  at  §.  1104.  For  manna,  with  the  pulp 
from  the  pipes  or  fruit  of  caffia,  tamarinds,  and  the 
like  lenitives,  will  here  fuffice,  and  are  indeed  almoft 
the  only  fafe  purgatives  for  this  complaint,  more  e- 
fpecially  when  they  are  taken  with  plenty  of  frefh 
whey,  or  mineral  waters,  that  are  flightly  purga¬ 
tive  ;  for  thefe  will  both  promote  the  operation  of 
the  lenitives,  and  likewife  render  the  matter  of  the 
diftemper  more  dilute  and  fluxile.  It  will  be  like¬ 
wife  of  fervice  gently  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  cly- 
fter  of  the  like  kind,  that  being  freed  from  their  con¬ 
tained  faeces,  the  matter  of  the  diftemper  may  more 
eafily  evacuate  itfelf  by  thefe  parts.  Laftly,  a  dif- 
charge  of  black  coloured  fasces,  with  a  relief  to  all 
the  fymptoms,  while  the  powers  of  the  body  con¬ 
tinue 
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inue  the  fame,  or  rather  increafe,  give  us  reafon  to 
lope  for  an  happy  ilfue  in  the  cure. 

SECT.  MCIL 

BU  T  if  the  fame  atrabiliary  matter  (§. 

1098.)  be  once  fixed,  and  compaded,  it 
:ontinues  in  its  quarters  a  long  tithe,  begins 
here  to  put  on  a  ftate  of  acrimony,  and  corro- 
ivenels;  from  ftagnating  under  the  motion  and 
warmth  of  the  circumjacent  vifcera ;  and  thus 
tew  matter  will  be  perpetually  colleded,  be- 
:aufe  there  is  an  obftrudion  already  formed, 
md  the  fame  caches  continue  operating ;  from 
hence  the  matter  increafed  in  quantity,  and 
rrown  acrid  in  quality,  will  by  its  continual 
motion  ftrain  or  dilate,  corrode  and  deftroy 
:he  veflels  :  from  the  fame  caufes  the  fpleen, 
fomach,  pancreas,  omentum,  mefentery,  in- 
:eftines,  and  liver,  fuffer  a  like  deilrudion  of 
their  fabric  5  and  confequenily  all  the  former 
mifchiefs  (§.  1099.)  will  thus  be  greatly  in- 
sreafed,  but  particularly  the  feveral  fundions  of 
the  body,  and  efpecially  thole  of  the  brain,  will 
be  difturbed  by  the  putrid  vapours  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  received  into  the  veins.  x4nd  now  it  is 
that  the  diftemper  has  a  juft  right  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  atrabilis . 

We  have  hitherto  confidered  the  atrabiliary  mat¬ 
ter  as  equally  infelting  the  whole  mafs  o!  blood,  or 
elfe  fettled  upon  the  vifcera  ol  the  abdomen,  with¬ 
out  having  there  acquired  any  confiderable  acrimo¬ 
ny  :  feme  acrimony  indeed  it  mult  have,  but  fuch 
as  is  yet  latent,  or  lb  confined  within  the  tenacity  of 
its  matter,  that  no  great  mifehief  need  to  be  thence 

F  2  feared, 
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feared,  unlefs  in  that  cafe  where  the  acrimony  is  fud- 
denly  extricated  by  the  liquifadion  and  commotion 
of  the  matter.  But  while  this  vifeid  and  almoft 
infoluble  matter  lies  fluffing  up  the  vifeera  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  fo  as  to  concrete  almoft  with  the  veflfels 
themfelves,  and  there,  in  procefs  of  time,  by  mere 
reft  or  ftagnation,  and  internal  heat  of  the  body,  be¬ 
gins  by  degrees  to  put  on  a  more  corrupt  ftate,  and 
at  the  fame  time  its  acrimony,  thus  more  fet  at  li¬ 
berty  from  the  tenacity  of  its  matter,  by  which  it 
was  wrapped  up,  begins  to  corrode,  and  by  degrees 
to  diftolve,  or  deftroy  the  veflels  and  vifeera  where¬ 
in  it  is  lodged  ;  and  thus  the  violent  obftrudion  be¬ 
ing  once  formed,  there  will  be  alfo  a  daily  accumu¬ 
lation  of  the  fame  fort  of  matter,  from  whence  ail 
the  adions  of  the  chylificative  vifeera  will  be  not 
only  difturbed,  but  almoft  entirely  abolifhed ;  and 
of  courfe  all  the  mifchiefs  before  enumerated  (§. 
1099.)  will  be  increafed.  There  are  furprifing  cafes 
of  this  fort  to  be  read  in  medical  hiftory,  and  which 
inform  us,  that  the  fundions  of  the  abdominal  vif¬ 
eera  were  almoft  aboliffied  entirely,  under  the  pre- 
‘ lent  malady.  Thus  in  the  Medical  T ranfaftions  of 
P.eterjburg  1  we  read  of  a  Jew-girl,  who  had  a  moft 
obftinate  conftipation  of  the  bowels,  with  a  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  urine,  and  a  violent  averfion  to  all  foods 
and  drinks,  even  for  feveral  months.  I  muft  con- 
fefs  the  diftemper  was  here  aicribed  to  an  indifpofi- 
tion  of  the  womb,  as  the  menles  were  obftruded  ; 
but  then  the  foregoing  forrowful  difpofitions  of  the 
mind,  the  long  continued  grief  and  watchings,  with 
vomitings  of  an  almoft  black  humour,  and  a  fludu- 
atingor  difturbed  ftate  of  the  intelled,  feem  to  teach 
that  the  diftemper  may  be  well  referred  to  the  head 
of  melancholy.  There  is  alfo  another  cafe  in  Foreftu s  k 
of  a  melancholic  old  man,  who  had  his  bowels  bound 

up  for  three  months  together. 

r  But 

1  Tom.  I.  pag  3 68,  &c,  k  Lib.  II.  Obfervat.  35. 
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But  fince  it  is  evident  from  what  was  faid  at  §. 
[090,  that  atrabilis  formed  within  the  body,  does 
here  occafion  a  change  of  the  thoughts,  and  ufually 
>roduce  grief,  a  love  of  retirement,  with  violent, 
nd  ungovernable  paflions  of  the  mind  (fee  §.  1094.), 
11  which  mifchiefs  are  increafed  when  the  atrabiliary 
natter  becomes  arrefted  in  the  vifcera  of  the  abdo- 
nen  (lee  §.  1099,) ;  it  will  thence  not  at  all  feem 
wonderful  if  a  new  augmentation  of  the  fame  matter 
lould  turn  the  diftemper  into  a  worle  condition, 
nd  occafion  a  greater  difturbance  in  all  the  func- 
10ns  of  the  brain.  In  this  cafe  then  the  atrabiliary 
latter  begins  to  enter  into  a  Hate  of  corruption,  and 
ecomes  more  acrimonious ;  and  when  the  more  fub- 
le  parts  of  the  acrimony  is  drunk  up  by  the  veins, 
nd  mixed  with  the  blood,  by  rufhing  upon  the 
rain,  it  becomes  there  produ&ive  of  numerous  mif- 
hiefs.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  apparent  enough 
om  what  was  faid  at  §.  701,  in  treating  upon  a 
bbrile  delirium,  that  ail  the  operations  of  the  brain 
jay  be  difturbed,  even  when  the  caufe  of  the  mif- 
iiiefs  lies  not  in  the  brain  itfelf,  but  in  fome  more 
rmote  parts  of  the  body  ;  it  was  alfo  there  demon- 
rated,  that  the  morbid  matter  moll  frequently 
ives  dillurbances  to  the  head  when  it  is  lodged  about 
ie  prascordia.  From  thence  likewife  it  may  be  in- 
lligible  why  atrabilis  lodged  in  the  fame  parts  may 
fturb  the  brain  with  the  word:  deliria,  occafion  won- 
;rful  conceits  of  the  imagination,  and  excite  the 
oft  extravagant  outrages,  even  when  there  is  no- 
ling  of  any  vapour,  or  atrabiliary  matter  in  the 
?ad  itfelf  to  produce  them,  When,  therefore,  by 
e  long  continuance  of  the  growing  atrabilis,  thofe 
vings,  and  fierce  dillurbances  of  the  brain  begin 

fhew  themfelves,  the  diftemper  then  properly 
kes  upon  itfelf  the  denomination  atrabilis,  or  me- 
ncholy-madnefs ;  whence  Plautus  1  juftly  remarks, 
the  patient’s  eyes  glow  or  fparkle,  and  his  boldnefs 

F  3  “  demands 

1  Captiv.  Aft.  3.  Seen.  4.  v,  62* 
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“  demands  the  reftraint  of  a  rope.  But  for  why,  do 
«  you  not  fee  ?  his  whole  body  is  covered  with  livid 
f6  fpots :  the  man  is  moved  by  a  fit  of  melancholy* 

*c  madnefs 

Ardent  oculi ;  fune  opus  eft ,  Hegio. 

Videtf  tu  illt  macnlari  corpus  iotum  maculus  luridis  .< 
Atra  bills  agitat  hominem . 

-  SECT.  MCIIL 

WHEN  we  know  from  the  figns  givei 
1093,  1094?  I099>  1102.)  tha 

the  matter  has  arrived  to  this  ftrength  and  quan 
tity,  it  is  not  then  capable  of  being  fufed  am 
difeharged  without  the  greateft  fkill,  and  mof 
prudent  management,  which  difficulties  ar 
here  the  greater  becaufe  for  fear  of  deftroyiq 
the  liver  (§.  iiqo.)  by  the  extravagantly  acri 
matter  of  this  diftemper,  which  is  fo  eafil 
roufed  into  addon,  but  is  afterwards  hardly  t 
be  re  drained  ;  for  thefe  reafons  the  whole  couri 
of  the  diet  ffiould  be  contrary  to  the  know 
acrimony,  which  prevails  in  the  atrabiiiary  hu 
mmr  (feej.  .051.) ,  let  it  always  be  genii 
1  .ix;i tive,  refolving,  and  fo  me  what  itimulatins 
apt  to  move  the  bowels,  and  diipo.ied  to  lea\ 
but  few  hard  feces  when  the  digeftion  is  con- 
pleated  5  the  drink  may  be  a  ptifan,  or  mea. 
decoction,  fweetened  with  honey,  or  one  pri 
pared  from  the  juices  cf  lummei  fruits, t  ( 
from  the  whey  of  milk ;  let  the  exercife  < 
body  be  light,  but  continual,  the  air  very  ten 
perate,  as  "to  its  heat,  and  the  deep  much  ii 
dulged  ;  apply  the  frequent  ufe  alio  of  batb 
fomentations,  and  ciyllers  of  the  fame  liquoi 
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which  having  no  acrimony  may  be  able  to  di¬ 
lute,  macerate,  refolve,  abfterge,  and  meh  the 
atrabiliary  matter,  fo  that  it  may  be  afterwards 
flowly  and  prudently  evacuated,  by  the  ways 
which  nature  herfelf  may  point  out,  having 
pi  ways  a  regard  to  the  particular  kind  of  the 
acrimony, 

if 

It  readily  appears  from  what  we  have  before  ad¬ 
vanced,  that  in  this  greater  degree  of  the  melancholy 
the  cure  is  both  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  requires 
likewife  the  greateft  prudence  to  conduct  it.  For 
here  we  have  a  matter  both  tough  and  acrid  at  the 
fame  time,  arretted  in  veffels  that  are  both  very  ten¬ 
der,  and  much  over-ftrained,  by  which  they  are  in 
danger  of  burfting  ;  and  again,  if  you  dtffolve  the 
tenacity,  the  acrimony  here  fets  itfelf  at  liberty,  and 
does  then  the  more  mifchief  But  fince  all  the  vif- 
cera  of  the  abdomen  fend  their  venal  blood  to  the  li¬ 
ver,  there  will  be  great  danger  of  the  diffolved  mat¬ 
ters  infefting  that  important  organ  ;  as  will  be  fhewn 
under  the  ledtion  following. 

But  fince  it  was  obferved,  that  there  are  feveral 
different  kinds  of  the  atrabiliary  acrimony,  we  ffiall 
fay  more  upon  that  fubjedt,  at  §.  1 105.  At  §.  1051, 
iwe  treated  upon  the  vitiated  qualities  which  arife 
flowly  in  our  humours,  and  we  there  alfo  reckdned 
up  the  caufes,  and  the  figns,  that  attend  the  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  the  acrimony.  In  the  diet,  therefore, 
fuch  things  muff  be  avoided  as  are  inclined  naturally 
to  turn,  or  corrupt,  into  the  fame  kind  of  acrimony 
that  is  already  prevailing  in  the  atrabilis ;  and  this 
is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  obferved,  as  here  the  chy- 
lificadve  vifeera  are  much  weakened  by  the  prefent 
diftemper;  and,  therefore,  all  the  nouriffiments  that 
are  taken  become  lefs  affimilated,  and  more  inclined 
to  follow  a  fpontaneous  corruption  on  account  of 
that  weaknefs.  If,  therefore,  the  figns  ffiall  denote 

F  4  (fee 
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(fee  §.  85,  86.)  the  acrimony  to  be  of  a  putrid  na¬ 
ture,  it  will  then  be  ferviceable  to  make  up  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  diet  with  fummer  fruits,  with 
milk  nourifhments,  together  with  mealy  fubftances, 
well  fermented  ;  fuch  as  rice,  barley,  rye,  &c.  yet 
thefe  being  either  all  acid,  or  elfe  eafi’ly  difpofed  to 
turn  four,  would  do  mifchief  in  the  atrabilis,  which 
by  the  proper  figns  fhall  appear  to  include  an  acid! 
acrimony  (fee  §.  63,  64.);  for  ,in  that  cafe  fpoon- 
ineats  of  eggs,  and  the  broths  prepared  from  the 
fleih  of  young  animals,  or  from  crabs  and  cray-filh,' 
M/ith  tender  roafted-meats,  and  broiled  river-fifh, 
^F1  be  of  fervice.  From  whatever  fort  of  aliments 
the  diet  be  chofen,  fuch  of  them  are  to  be  preferred 
as  are  either  naturally,  or  by  the  arts  of  cookery, 
become  eafy  to  digeft,  and  are  difpofed  to  leave  but 
i'ew  grofs  feces  behind.  For  this  reafon  whey  is  pre¬ 
ferred  before  milk  itfelf ;  becaufe  we  fee,  that  even 
in  infants  who  iked  only  upon  the  mothers  milk,  it 
yields  abundance  of  grofs  feces  to  be  evacuated  by 
Fools :  and  for  the  like  reafons,  broths  are  alfo  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  flefh- meats.  Here  again  confiderable 
benefit  may  be  had  from  the  milder  forts  of  pot¬ 
herbs,  as  endive,  fpinach,  mallows,  &c.  more  e- 
fpecially  if  thole  are  boiled  in  broths,  and  afterwards 
taken  from  them  by  draining  ;  for  then  there  can  be 
very  few  grofs  feces  left  in  the  bowels  by  fuch  a  li¬ 
quid  nourifhment,  which  will  at  the  fame  time  gen¬ 
tly  move  the  bowels  to  Fools,  for  the  expulfion  of 
any  excrements  they  may  contain,  having  derived 
fuch  an  opening  quality  from  the  pot-herbs.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  m  advifes  us  to  the  fame  kind  of  diet  in  the 
prefent  diftemper,  and  orders  the  patients  to  avoid 
every  thing  fat  or  oily,  and  filled  with  a  faline  acri¬ 
mony  ;  but  advifes  them  to  make  ufe  of  “  foods  the 
moil  emollient,  and  cooling,  compofed  of  fifh 
“  that  are  cartilaginous,  and  apt  to  live  about  the 

fhore, 

m  I)e  Morbis  Lib.  II.  Cap.  ix*  Charter.  Toni.  VII.  pag, 
58i< . 
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‘  fhore,  with  beets,  melons,  and  fdefh  well  bruifed 
e  or  beaten  Cibis  auam  molliffimis  ac  frigidis ,  pif- 
ibufque  litoralibus  &  cartilagineis ,  betis<$  cucurbit  is , 

51  carnibus  contritis. 

But  how  greatly  the  ancient  phyficians  efteemed 
he  nfe  of  mealy  decodions,  or  drinks,  fweetened 
vith  honey,  for  the  cure  both  of  acute  and  chroni- 
al  diftempers,  appears  plainly  from  many  parts  of 
heir  works.  The  whey  of  milk,  enriched  with  the 
efolving  virtues  of  the  grafs  in  the  fpring  feafon, 
nay  afford  a  very  good  drink  for  daily  fervice ;  and 
noft  agreeable  drinks  may  be  alfo  prepared  from 
:herries,  ftrawberries,  bruifed  in  water,  £s?c. 

vhich  were  alfo  before  applauded  at  §.  1097.,  But 
vhen  it  is  an  acid  acrimony  that  prevails,  all  thefe 
ieing  fo  apt  to  turn  four  will  be  lefs  ferviceable  ; 
md  it  will  then  be  preferable  to  ufe  either  pure  wa- 
er  only,  or  a  decodion  of  it  with  burnt  harts-horn, 
>r  ivory,  and  the  addition  of  a  few  citron  or  lemon 
:hips  to  corred  the  fickly  flavour.  But  exercife  of 
he  body  will  be  ferviceable,  in  as  much  as  a  feden- 
ary  life  always  injures  a  melancholic  perfon  *,  but 
hen  it  ought  to  be  moderate,  to  avoid  over-heating 
:he  body,  and  diflipating  the  molt  liquid  juices,  by 
vhich  the  quantity  of  atrabiliary  matter  might  be 
ncreafed  ;  and  not  only  for  this  rqafon,  but  alfo 
oecaufe  by  violent  exercife  the  atrabiliary  matter 
blight  be  luddenly  put  into  a  commotion,  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  turgid  or  adive,  in  producing  mifchiefs 
throughout  the  body  :  for  thefe  reafons  alfo,  intenfe 
heats  of  the  air  ought  to  be  avoided. 

But  fince  exceffive  wakefulnefs,  §.  1093,  may  be 
fo  juftly  reckoned  among  the  caufes  produdive  of 
the  melancholy,  in  which  the  patient  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  whole  days  and  nights  in  thinking  upon  one 
and  the  fame  objed,  it  muff  be  thence  evident  what 
good  effeds  are  to  be  expeded  from  a  more  long 
continued  fleeping.  For  in  the  time  of  deeping,  the 
wafted  humours  are  recruited  after  the  bed  man- 
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ner,  all 'the  juices  of  the  body  are  difpofed  to  an  eafy 
paffage  through  the  veffels,  and  thofe  anxious  me¬ 
ditations  that  before  fo  much  perplexed  the  though  s 
of  the  patient  are  all  the  while  filent,  by  which 
means  it  will  be  afterwards  more  eafy  to  efface  the 
ideas  that  fo  flrongly  engaged  the  whole  mind. 
Emulfions  prepared  from  the  mealy  feeds  will  be 
here  of  fervice  for  promoting  red ;  and  when  thofe 
are  inefficient  of  themfelves  they  may  be  joined 
with  the  diacodiate  preparations.  Hippocrates  n  di- 
reds  the  adminiftration  of  mandrake -roots,  to  thofe 
that  are  over-whelmed  in  grief,  and  inclined  to  de- 
ffroy  themfelves ;  which  is  indeed  commonly  ranked 
among  the  narcotic  plants.  ’Tis  true  the  diacodiate, 
or  poppy-medicines,  here  ufed,  often  render  the 
bowels  more  conftipated,  which  is  contrary  to  our 
former  indication  ;  but  then  this  inconveniency  may 
be  eafily  redffied  by  a  laxative  clyfter,  whenever  it 
follows  from  the  ufe  of  lomniferous  medicines. 

At  the  fame  time  it  wjll  be  alfo  highly  ferviceable 
to  injed  clyfrers  of  fuch  medicines  as  ha^e,  without ! 
much  acrimony  a  powerful  refolving  efficacy,  which 
they  retain  for  a  long  time,  fo  as  to  be  diredly  able 
to  penetrate  to  the  liver,  with  their  virtues  little  or 
nothing  changed,  after  being  abforbed  into  the  veins 
of  the  inteftines.  Thus  the  whey  of  milk  with  ho¬ 
ney,  or  a  folution  of  Venice-foap  in  water,  with  the 
foluble  tartar,  and  the  fleaky  or  regenerated  tartar 
of  Sennertus ,  will  afford  powerful  refol vents,  which, 
have  only  a  mild  operation  on  the  bowels.  We  for*? 

-  rnerly  recommended  clyffers,  at  §.  iioi,  for  the 
extermination  of  the  atrabiliary  matter,  after  it  is 
become  refolved  and  in  motion  ;  but  here  they  are 
rather  ad vifed  for  procuring  a  difcreet  refolution  of 
the  faid  atrabiliary  vifcid.  For  the  fame  purpofe 
$Ifo  warm  bathings,  and  fomentations,  are  defervedly 
applauded  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  as  by  thefe  the 

over-* 

n  De  Lac^s  in  nomine,  Cap.  xm,  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag. 
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over-drynefs,  and  ftri&ure  of  the  folid  parts  are  re¬ 
laxed,  and  the  over- thick,  or  arrefted  humours 
lodged  in  the  veffels  are  difpofed  to  be  diffolved. 
On  this  account  Tr alii  an  0  recommends  the  ufe  of 
bathings  with  frefii  waters  beyond  thofe  of  mineral 
fprings.  But  Aretxus  p  applauds  the  mineral  ther¬ 
ms,  or  hot  bath  waters,  becaufe  they  gradually  in¬ 
troduce  a  contrary  habit  into  the  body.  For  his 
words  are  ;  Bona  utiqfte  eft  humeflatio,  morbi  fqualo- 
rem  tollens ,  &  curationis  vexationem  mitigans :  rarae 
autem  &  molles  carries  ad  aegritudinis  remijfionem  maxi - 
we  faciunt  •,  ficcae  autem  &  denfae  carnes  funt  melan¬ 
cholia  laborantibus  :  “  For  they  introduce  a  laudable 
^  moifture  that  removes  the  drought  of  the  diftem- 
“  per,  and  abates  the  obftinacy  of. the  complaints: 
“  for  thus  a  foft,  or  lax  ftate  of  the  flefh  conduces 
“  to  leffen  the  violence  in  diftemper ;  whereas  the 

bodies  of  thofe  afflicted  with  melancholy  have  a 
“  denfe,  dry,  or  tight  habit.5’  And  elfewhere  q 
we  read  of  the  like  forms  being  ufed,  with  many 
other  liquors  applied,  as  fomentations  to  the  abdo¬ 
men. 

But  internally  thofe  medicines  are  to  be  given 
which  ferve  to  dilute,  and  which  have  a  mild  reiolv- 
ing  force  •,  but  yet  without  any  notable  acrimony  ; 
fuch  were  formerly  recommended,  at  §.  1097,  and 

HOI. 

After  this  a  diligent  attention  muff:  be  given  to 
all  the  parts  by  which  nature  may  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  matter  of  the  melancholic  diforder.  It 
is  the  ofteneft  of  all  accuflomed  to  go  off  by  ftoog 
or  fometimes  it  efcapes  by  vomitings  •,  but  then  in 
the  latter  it  excites  much  greater  dilturbances  ;  and 
fometimes  again  it  fettles  by  depofition  upon  other, 
parts,  as  will  be  fhewn  at  §.  1 1 10  :  but  in  the  laff 
cafe  the  atrabiliary  matter  feems  firft  to  have  been 

gradually 

0  Lib.  I.  Cap.  xvi.  pag.  107.  p  De  curat,  mcrbor.  diuturn. 
Lib.  I.  Cap.  vii.  pag.  1  26.  **  De  Melanchol.  libel*,  ex  Galen^ 

^c.  Cap.  1 1.  Charter.  Tom.  X.  pag.  500,  501. 
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gradually  diffolved  and  remixed  with  the  circulating 
humours,  from  whence  by  metaftafis  it  became  de- 
pofited  upon  other  parts.  There  are  aifo  hiftories  of 
medical  cafes,  that  inform  us  of  other  atrabiliary 
difeharges,  although  they  happen  not  fo  frequently. 
JDolaeus  r  informs  us  of  a  bluifh  coloured  fweat  he 
obferved  in  the  right  hypochondrium  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  perfon.  Schmid  8  law  a  very  black  coloured 
urine  like  ink  difcharged  for  feveral  days  by  a  man 
of  confular  dignity,  who  was  very  badly  afflicted 
with  the  hypochondriacal  melancholy  ;  and  after  fe¬ 
veral  months  refpite,  the  like  urine  would  return 
again  with  a  like  falutary  efFedt. 

But  thofe  evacuations  of  the  atrabilis  are  the  fafeft 
of  all,  in  this  ftage  of  our  prefent  malady,  which 
are  made  flowly,  and  at  feveral  times  fucceflively  ; 
for  thus  the  diftemper  is  gradually  relieved,  the 
vifeera  are  difencumbered,  and  health  itfelf  although 
fomewhat  (lowly,  is  reftored.  Even  if  the  oppreffed 
part  of  the  body  that  has  been  made  the  fink  of  the 
melancholy  filth  be  once  in  this  manner  difencum¬ 
bered,  the  conftitution  will  then  of  itfelf  eafily  get 
over  the  reft,  if  the  powers  of  the  body  are  duly 
maintained,  and  increafed,  by  fuitable  nourilhments 
before  commended,  while  all  productive  caules  of 
the  diftemper  are  folicitoufty  avoided  ;  and  this  has 
been  a  method  in  which  the  patient  has  recovered, 
when  being  tired  of  the  courfe  of  medicines,  they 
have  refuted  to  take  any  more  phyfic.  The 
fame  has  been  alfo  very  fairly  remarked  by  the  an¬ 
cient  phyficians,  ftn.ee  Aretxus  1  tells  us  *,  ^uibufdam 
$nim  quamdiu  medicatio  adhibetur,  tamdiu  morbus  ma- 
wet,  cjiiamvis  labef aSiatus  &  deb  ids  '  at  fi  homo  carries 
refarciat ,  ac  vires  injlaurct ,  fimul  omnia  morbi  vejli- 
gia  obliterantur ;  nam  potentia  naturae  fanit at em?  im- 
beciUitas  morbum  parit :  46  For  in  fome  patients  the 
^  diftemper  will  continue  as  long  as  you  keep  ply- 

ing 

*  Mifcellan,  Cuifof.  Decad.  I.  Ann.  6.  &  7.  pag.  93-  *  Ibidem 
8.  pag.  1 44.  1  Aretaeus  in  Iocq  modo  citato. 
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ing  them  with  medicines,  although  it  be  in  a 
>c  weak  and  broken  condition  ;  but  if  you  reftore 
6  the  perfon  to  his  flefh,  and  recruit  the  powers  of 
4  his  body,  you  at  the  fame  time  clear  him  from 
c  all  the  remains  of  his  diftemper;  for  as  weaknefs 
6  is  the  caufe  of  indifpofition,  or  difeafe,  fo  is  good 
c  ftrength  in  refpedt  to  the  health  of  nature. 93  The 
ike  we  alfo  read  in  Aetius u,  tranfcribed  from  Rufus , 
n  the  following  ftile  *,  Quapropler  naturae  remijjionem 
iare  oportet :  videtur  enim  una  cum  curationibus  vex- 
iri  •,  in  quiete  vero  invalefcere ,  &  fuperare  morbos 
am  attenuatos  antea :  “  For  thefe  reafons  we  ought 
6  to  give  a  truce  to  nature  under  the  diftemper ;  be- 
c  caufe  fhe  feems  to  be  harraffed,  or  fatigued,  in 
6  proportion  to  the  curative  forces  that  have  at- 
c  tacked  her ;  but  by  allowing  a  time  of  inadlivity, 
c  fhe  has  recovered  ftrength  enough  to  fubdue  the 
c  diftempers  that  were  formerly  broken.5’  Thefe 
dmonitions  of  the  ancients  are  confirmed  by  our 
>refent  practical  obfervations ;  for  we  often  fee  me- 
ancholic  patients  after  a  courfe  of  the  mineral  fpaw 
waters,  are  relieved,  without  a  perfedt  reftitution 
o  defirable  health ;  but  after  they  have  been  re~ 
ruited  by  an  agreeable  journey  homeward,  with  a 
;ood  diet,  and  a  pleafing  variety  of  objedis,  the  di¬ 
temper  has  by  degrees  wholly  difappeared. 


SECT.  MGIV. 

'F  now  the  fame  arrefted  matter  (§.  1102.) 

has  at  length  arrived  to  a  confiderabie  degree 
>f  acrimony,  by  which  the  vifcera  themfelves 
re  already  much  corrupted,  while  the  like 
>rodudtive  caufes  ftill  continue  (§.  1102.),  if 
mder  thefe  circumftances  it  be  put  into  a  corn- 
notion  by  exercife  of  body,  great  heat  of  the 
un,  or  of  fire,  a  fuperabundant,  and  acrimo¬ 
nious 

u  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  x.  pag.  304.  ver(a,  &  de  Melanchol.  Libell. 
t  Galen,  &c.  Charter.  Toni,  X,  pag.  502. 
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nious  diet,  or  by  medicines  violently  moving, 
or  acrid,  and  difpofed  to  make  a  conflict,  or 
effervefcence  with  the  matter  of  the  diftemper, 
or  by  mifchievous  poifons  endoV/ed  with  the 
like  operation  ;  or  laftly;  agitated  by  feme  cer¬ 
tain  violent  diftempers  of  another  fort,  in  that 
cafe  the  matter  now  rendered  more  acrimoni¬ 
ous,  fiuxile,  and  adtive,  breaks  through  and 
deftroys  its  including  veffels,  and  diffolves  them 
by  a  putrefadtion,  fo  that  at  length  the  vifcera 
themfelves,  intermixed  with  the  corrupt  atra- 
bilis,  are  converted  into  bags  of  purulent,  pu¬ 
trid,  or  foul  matter;  and  this  conftitutes  a 
bloated  turgefceny,  or  commotion  of  the  atra - 
bills .  The  matter  thus  arrived  to  fiich  a  height 
6f  malignity,  if  it  be  fufficiently  melted  with¬ 
in  its  veffels,  and  moved  towards  the  liver,  it 
there  infinuates  through  the  eroded  branches 
of  the  vena-cava,  towards  the  heart,  and  be¬ 
comes  foon  productive  of  the  following  miff 
chiefs  :  if  it  partakes  of  the  coagulating,  or  acid 
acrimony,  it  creates  polypous  concretions  in 
the  heart,  lungs,  aorto-carotids,  and  the  eon- 
fequences  which  may  refult  from  thefe,  with 
death  itfelf.  If  this  reaches  to  the  brain  it 
there  produces  an  apoplexy,  pally,  catalepfyy 
epilepfy,  light-headednefs,  and  raving-madnefs, 
of  the  word  kinds,  and  almoft  incurable  in  their 
nature.  It  foon  changes  every  humour  in  the 
arterial  fyftem,  and  excites  raving  fevers,  that 
in  a  Ihort  time  caufe  a  putrefadtion  of  the' 
whole ;  but  if  the  faid  matter  be  endowed  with 
a  putrefactive  alcaly,  wherever  it  fixes  it  pro¬ 
duces  gangrenes  that  fuddenly  mortify,  and 

prove 
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prove  fatal  in  every  part.  From  hence  arife  an 
infinite  number  of  diftempers  throughout  the 
whole  body,  and  every  particular  part  of  it, 
which  are  not  to  be  cured  unlefs  the  atrabiliary 
fomes,  or  incentive,  be  firft  extinguifhed  ;  but 
if  again  the  atrabiliary  fomes  breaks  through 
the  fmall  veflels  of  the  vifcera,  and  falls  into 
the  capacity  of  the  peritonaeum,  there  pre— 
fently  follows  an  exceffive,  and  almoft  infup- 
portable  weaknefs,  with  an  augmentation,  and 
a  putrefadion  of  the  acrid  and  evafated  mat¬ 
ter,  after  which  comes  a  gangrenous  corrofion 
of  all  the  vifcera  in  the  abdomen,  from  whence 
fpring  appearances  that  are  truly  wonderful, 
and  particularly  a  tympanites,  or  drum-like 
inflation  of  the  belly,  and  death  itfelf,  with  an 
infupportable  linking  of  the  corpfe ,  but  if  the 
matter,  under  commotion,  rufhes  upon  the  li¬ 
ver,  and  from  thence  eats  and  opens  itfelf  a 
way  through  the  bilious  duds  into  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  with  the  hepatic  common  biliary  dud 
to  the  inteftines, it  then  produces  ficknefs,  vo¬ 
mitings,  and  atrabiliary  or  black  dyfenteries, 
with  anguifh,  colludations,  pains,  and  intol- 
lerable  erofions  of  the  bowels ;  from  whence 
follow  inflammations,  ulcerations,  and  putre- 
fadions  of  the  inteflines,  ftomach,  gula,  fauces, 
and  internal  parts  of  the  mouth ;  trom  thence 
again  ante  dreadful  convulsions,  and  at  length 
the  whole  Icene  clofes  by  a  gangrene,  or  death, 

which  is  here  the  more  plealing  as  it  is  alinoll 

unpainful. 

^’ve  approach  now  to  the  moil  dreadful  face  of 
t  e  p  re  lent  diftemper  ;  for  till  now  we  have  only 

,  feen 
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feen  the  atrabiliary  matter  opprefling  the  vifcera, 
and  difturbing  their  fun&ions,  by  which  indeed  con- 
fiderable  mifchiefs  are  produced,  but  fuch  as  are 
flow  or  chronic,  and  not  eafily,  nor  fuddenly,  dif- 
pofed  to  fatality.  But  when  the  faid  atrabiliary  vilcid 
becomes  increafed,  and  joined  with  an  acrimony  that 
is  con  fiderable,  and  then  begins  to  be  fufed,  or  put 
into  a  commotion,  the  atrabiliary  matter  then  eats 
into  the  vifcera,  and  converts  them  into  bags  of  cor¬ 
ruption.  For  when  the  leaft  arterial  veflels  that  are 
diflended  with  the  unpaflable  inflammatory  matter 
break  open,  and  pour  out  their  humours,  they  then 
fret  and  diflolve  the  very  tender  folids,  which  by 
intermixture  with  the  j  uices  become  changed  into  pus 
or  matter  (fee  §.  387.);  which,  although  it  be  na¬ 
turally,  and  of  itfelf  fo  mild,  or  infipid,  is  yet  able 
to  produce  the  word  mifchiefs  in  the  vifcera  and 
thefe  mifchiefs  are  the  worfe,  as  the  acrimonious  mat¬ 
ter  lodged  in  the  obftrudted  veflels  corrodes,  or  eats 
into  thofe  vifcera,  and  converts  them  into  a  corrupt 
liquid,  that  foon  enlarges  the  cavity  where  it  lodges 
into  a  vomica  or  bag,  by  eroding  the  whole  conti¬ 
guous  furface,  till  at  lafl:  it  has  changed  or  converted 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  organs,  or  vifcera,  into  a 
filthy  matter  like  mud  or  lees.  The  obfervations  to 
be  found  in  pra&ical  writers  are  numerous  enough, 
that  inform  us  of  opened  bodies  in  which  fpleen,  li¬ 
ver,  and  other  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  were  found 
thus  difiolved  into  purulent  bags  of  atrabiliary  mat¬ 
ter.  Nor  would  it  in  thefe  cafes  be  of  any  fervice  to 
the  patients  to  evacuate  from  the  body  the  matter 
confined  in  thefe  bags,  fince  the  vifcera  themfelves 
are  melted  or  deftroyed  *,  for  the  only  hopes  of  a 
cure  are  to  procure  an  extermination  of  the  atra¬ 
biliary  vifcid  from  the  body,  while  the  veflels  and 
vifcera  are  yet  found  or  entire  ;  for  otherwife,  if  it 
be  exterminated  under  fuch  a  diflolution  of  the  vif¬ 
cera,  tis  called  a  turgefcent  atrabilis ,  excreted  from 
various  part?  of  the  body  wherein  it  is  lodged  ;  but 
'  with 
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A^ith  fatal  confequences,  as  we  fhall  prefently  ex¬ 
plain.  This  is  what  Galen w  has  denominated  the 

L  .  < 

;c  exalted  atrabiliary  humour”  which  he  has  obferved 
ilways  to  have  a  fatal  tendency  ;  whereas  on  the 
:ontrary,  that  which  is  called  barely  the  black  fort, 
ae  has  frequently  known  to  make  a  falutary  evacua- 
:ion.  Thus  we  fee  plainly,  that  Galen  has  diftin- 
yuilhed  betwixt  the  turgefcent,  or  commoved  atra- 
pilis,  and  that  which  is  called  fimply  atrabilis.  To 
:hefe  he  adds  an  obfervation,  that  the  lefs  experi- 
;nced  in  our  profefiion  are  often  furpriled  to  fee  the 
lifcharge  of  a  vitious  humour  fo  much  injure  the 
pody  from  whence  it  flows  ;  when  it  ought  rather  to 
^ive  relief  to  the  diftemper  ;  but  the  reafon  of  this 
s  clear,  from  what 'We  laid  above  of  the  melted  vif- 

:era. 

»  «* 

But  flnee  all  things  which  either  increafe  the  heat, 
)r  circulation  through  the  body,  are  the  moft  inclined 
:o  put  the  atrabiliary  matter  into  a  fudden  commc- 
:ion  ;  the  reafon  is  thence  evident  why  Hippocrates  x, 
:or  the  cure  of  our  prefent  diftemper,  commands 
he  patient  to  abftain  from  ftrong  wines,  acrid  foods, 
violent  exercifes,  hot-bathings,  and  heats  of  the  fun. 
But  the  fame  precaution  is  alio  no  lefs  valid  in  re¬ 
peal  to  ftronger  heating  medicines ;  for  although 
:he  virtues  of  hellebore  are  ib  much  cried  up  for  the 
prefent  diftemper,  yet  in  this  moft  exalted  and  fatal 
legree  of  the  melancholy  it  cannot  be  ufed  without 
plainly  incurring  the  moft  evident  mifchiefs.  Now 
is  the  atrabiliary  acrimony  is  various,  a  precautions 
idminiftration  is  neceffary  of  thofe  remedies  that  are 
known  to  poftefs  qualities  oppofite  to  the  laid  acri¬ 
mony.  For  ifj  for  example,  the  acrimony  be  acid, 
while  the  atrabilis  begins  to  refolve,  and  move  to¬ 
wards  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  fuch  acrimony 
will  be  beft  weakened  by  drinking  thin  broths,  and 
pure  water ;  for  thefe  are  much  fafer  than  oppofing 
Vox..  XI.  G  ft 

. w  De  Atra  bile  Cap.  nf.  Charter.  Tom.  III.  pag.  1 68.  x  De 
VIorbis  Lib.  II.  Cap.  xxix.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag  580,  5,8 1 . 
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it  by  alcaline  falts,  or  by  earthy  abforbents  j  for  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  being  irritated  into  convulfive 
cramps  by  the  faid  acrimony,  while  elaftic  wind  or 
flatus  is  bred  in  them  by  the  conflict  betwixt  the  acid, 
and  the  alcaline,  or  earthy  obforbents  m,  wonderful 
diftentions,  and  intolerable  anxieties  will  arife  (fee 
§.  646.)  from  the  elaftic  flatus  confined  within  the 

cramped  ftomach  and  bowels. 

But  alfo  poifons  that  fo  wonderfully  difturb  the 
whole  body  with  a  fudden  and  violent  force, .  may  in 
a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time  put  the  atrabilis  into  a 
commotion,  and  produce  all  the  fame  mifchiefs. 
A  cafe  of  this  fort  is  related  to  us  by  Wepfer  y,  which 
may  be  feemingly  referred  to  tnis  head.  A  woman 
of  an  ill  habit  of  body,  had  by  the  advice  of  another 
old  woman,  taken  fome  grains  of  the  glafs  of  anti¬ 
mony,  mfufed  in  wine  for  the  (pace  of  a  night,  from 
whence  fhe  fiiffered  the  moft  enormous  vomitings, 
faintings,  and  convulfions :  now  by  the  drinking  of 
flefh  broths  all  thofe  fymptoms  were  much  relieved, 
yet  the  extreme  weaknefs  continued,  and  if  fhe  re¬ 
covered  a  little  of  her  ftrength,  an  intollerable  pain 
was  foon  felt  in  her  left  leg  and  foot ;  the  furgeon, 
who  was  called  the  day  after,  found  that  lower  limb 
black  aim  oft  to  the  height  of  the  middle  of  the  tibia 
(as  if  it  had  been  foaked  in  ink,  or  the  ferruginous 
liquor  with  which  leather  is  coloured  black),  and 
yet  the  part  affected  was  neither  hard  nor  fwelled, 
nor  any  way  ulcerated  ^  however  theie  was  aperfedfc 
fphacelus,  or  mortification  of  it,  and  an  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity  for  its  amputation  within  a  hand’s  breadth  from 
the  knee.  If  now  we  confider  fuch  cachedlical  per- 
fons  often  look  yellow,  brown,  and  even  black  or 
livid  (fee  §.  1170.),  with  atrabiliary  matter,  which 
beino-  put  into  a  commotion  is  fometimes  the  occa- 
fion  °of  fudden  mortifications  wherever  it  is  driven, 
as  we  fhall  prefently  (hew  •,  it  therefore  feems  very 

probable,  that  the  fudden  blacknefs,  pain,  and  mor- 
r  v  tification, 
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^ification,  which  attended  this  woman,  was  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  atrabilis  being  put  into  a  commotion 
by  fo  violent  a  medicine,  and  while  one  part  of  it 
gained  a  difcharge  in  thofe  enormous  vomitings,  the 
3ther  part  that  remained  in  commixture  with  the 
:irculation,  fettled  itfelf  upon  the  leg  and  foot  that 
mortified.  This  is  alfo  more  probably  confirmed, 
^ecaufe  her  liver  was  found  pallied  and  variegat.d, 
md  her  fpleen  was  unnaturally  large.  For  it  is  well 
cnown  that  the  liver  being  obftrudted  often  occafions 
m  enlargement  of  the  fpleen  ;  and  then,  that  the  liver 
Fould  be  found  pale  after  fuch  copious  evacuations 
)f  the  atrabilis  from  it,  in  part  by  vomitings,  while 
he  reft  fettled  by  metaftafis  upon  the  mortifying 
imb,  feems  to  be  not  at  all  wonderful. 

But  now  the  caufes  enumerated  in  the  prefent  fec- 
ion,  that  are  liable  to  put  the  atrabilis  into  corn- 
notion,  may  be  avoided  by  the  patient  who  is  obe- 
lient  to  the  advice  of  a  prudent  phyfician  ;  but  yet 
pidemical  diftempers  cannot  be  thus  always  avoided, 
iven  a  fimple  tertian  intermittent  in  the  fpring  may 
aife  fome  commotion  in  the  atrabilis,  as  is  not  un- 
requently  to  be  obferved  ;  and  much  more  may  it 
>e  roufed,  or  disturbed,  when  continual  fevers,  or 
inflammatory  diftempers  invade  perfons  of  a  melan- 
holic  habit  of  body.  In  fuch  habits  then  thefe  fe¬ 
brile  diftempers  may  be  often  fuddenly  fatal,  when 
n  their  own  nature  they  are  but  little  dangerous  ; 
ince  by  the  increafed  circulation  that  attends  them; 
he  atrabilis  is  fufed,  put  into  motion,  and  forced 
0  commit  outrages  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  This 
5  what  Hippocrates  has  admonilhed  us  of  in  many 
>arts  of  his  writings.  For  in  his  Coan  Prefages  2  he 
a.ys,  “  if  a  perfon  in  the  beginning  of  a  fever  is  in- 
1  fefted  with  a  difcharge  of  the  atrabilis,  either  by 
s  vomitings  or  purgings,  the  diftemper  proves  fa¬ 
tal  Febricitanti  Ji  atra  bills  in  principio  furfum 
ut  deorfum  prodierit,  lethdle .  And  in  another  place 
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he  lays  down  the  following  (till  more  pofitively  as 
a  general  rule  a  *,  Quibufcumque  morbis  incipient  ibus^  Ji 
bills  atra  furfum  aut  deorfum  prodeat ,  lethale :  44  A 
44  difcharge  of  the  atrabilis,  either  upward  or  down- 
44  ward,  in  all  incipient  diftempers  whatever,  is  a 
44  fatal  fign.”  For  it  denotes  the  atrabilis  to  be  put 
into  a  commotion  by  the  violence  of  the  diftemper, 
and  that  it  will  fhortly  feek  a  pafiage  every  way.! 
Nor  did  Hippocrates  hope  for  a  better  termination  of 
the  diftemper,  if  at  any  other  time  or  ftage  of  it 
there  appeared  fuch  a  difcharge  of  the  atrabilis,  the| 
patient  being  already  weakened,  or  extenuated  ;  for 
thus  he  has  exprefled  himfelf  in  the  following  apho- 
rifm  b ;  Quibus  ex  morbis  acutis  aut  diuturnis ,  aut  vul- 
neribus ,  aut  alio  quocumque  modo  attenuatis ,  bilis  atraj 
aut  velut  fanguis  niger ,  fubierit ,  illi  pojlridie  moriun - 
tur :  44  If  the  atrabilis  comes  from  the  body,  eij 
44  ther  under  its  natural  mud-like  appearance,  or  as 
44  black  blood,  in  patients  who  are  become  exte-: 
44  nuated,  by  acute  difeafes,  long  continued,  or  by; 
46  wounds,  or  any  other .  malady,  it  proves  fatal  to| 
44  them  the  day  after.’5 

But  when  the  atrabiliary  matter,  fufed,  and  fet  at 
liberty  from  the  abdominal  vifcera  in  which  it  was* 
lodged,  paftes  thence  into  the  veins,  it  muff  of  ne- 
ceflity  go  through  the  branches  of  the  porta  to  the 
liver,  fo  as  to  corrode  the  fine  pulp-like  veftels  of 
that  organ  j  and  thus  it  may  be  able  to  make  its  way 
into  the  branches  of  the  vena-cava,  that  are  fpread 
within  the  fubftance  of  the  liver,  and  return  the  re¬ 
maining  blood  from  the  liver  after  the  bile  has  beer 
feparated^  with  which  it  will  foon  after  pafs  into  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart.  If  now  the  atrabilis  has  ar 
exceffive  acrimony  of  the  acid  kind,  as  we  fhali 
(hew  at  the  fe&iont  nex  following,  the  blood  will  be 
congealed,  or  clotted  by  it  in  the  right  finus  of  the 
heart  *,  and  if  the  coagulum  be  formed  with  any  con-! 
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fiderable  degree  of  toughnefs,  it  will  flick  in  the 
pulmonary  arteries,  and  caufe  fudden  dearh  :  or  even 
f  it  with  difficulty  pafTes  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  left  fide  of  the  heart,  it  will  there  again  begin  to 
run  into  coheflons,  and  give  birth  to  polypous  con¬ 
cretions  ’,  or  if  it  is  not  tough  enough  to  remain  in 
uch  concretions,  it  will  be  driven  into  the  convert- 
ng  branches  of  the  arteries,  more  efpecially  of  the 
^ertebrals  and  carotids  that  may  convey  it  to  the 
encephalon,  whofe  fabric  is  made  up  of  the  very 
inefl  veflels.  JTis  therefore  eafily  intelligible,  that 
ill  the  offices  of  the  brain  will  be  diflurbed  by  this 
^rumous  blood,  according  as  it  affeds  this  or  that 
)art  of  it ;  or  even  frequently,  by  a  fudden  extindion 
£  all  its  operations,  it  may  end  in  a  fatal  apoplexy. 
Jpon  thefe  accounts  Hippocrates  c  as  we  formerly 
nentioned  upon  another  occafion  (§.  10 10.  N°.  4.), 
las  pronounced,  Morbis  melancholias  per  has  tempe- 
h cites  ( ver  nempe  &  autumnum )  periculoji  decubitus  aut 
poplexiam  corporis ,  aut  convulfionem ,  aut  maniam , 
ut  coecitatem  denunciant  :  “  Fits  of  illnefs  in  melan- 
’  cholic  diflempers  during  thefe  feafons  of  the  year, 

*  namely,  the  fpring  and  autumn,  are  dangerous  *, 

;  for  they  denote  either  an  apoplexy  or  convulfions 
;  of  the  body,  or  madnels,  or  blindnefs.”  And 
This  aphorifm  that  next  follows  he  fubjoins,  that 
poplexis  chiefly  happen  betwixt  forty  and  flxty 
ears  of  age,  at  which  time  of  life  alfo  the  melan- 
holy  mofl  ufually  occurs,  as  will  be  hereafter  de- 
lared  (at  §.  1108.  N°,  3.).  But  if  an  apoplexy  fo 
ften  arifes  even  from  good  blood,  over-diflending 
r  breaking  the  veflels,  or  extravafating  from  them 
ito  the  capacity  of  the  fkull ;  kis  plain  the  fame  fa¬ 
il  malady  is  much  more  to  be/feared  from  a  blood 
onveyed  to  the  encephalon  in  a  too  thick  or  acri- 
lonious  flate. 

But  when  the  fufed  atrabilis,  put  into  a  com  mo¬ 
on,  flows  through  the  arteries  with  the  refl  of  the 
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blood,  if  it  fettles  not  upon  any  certain  parts  of  the 
body,  it  will  yet  difturb  all  its  fundtions,  by  the 
vitious  acrimony  imparted  to  the  intermixed  blood ; 
from  whence  fevers  even  of  the  worft  kind  may  en-i 
fue  (§.  586.  £.1  ;  even  thofe  of  the  molt  ardent  fort,j 
in  perlons  otherwife  of  the  coldeft  conftitutions  of 
body,  may  be  accompanied  with  the  moft  dreadful 
fymptoms.  In  fuch  a  cafe  the  atrabilis  is  not  moved 
and  diffolved  by  the  fever  preceding,  but  being  itleli 
firfl  fufed,  and  put  into  a  commotion  throughout  the 
whole  blood  with  which  it  is  mixed,  it  produces  thd 
fever,  and,  urged  by  the  violence  of  that,  it  foon 
deftroys  the  whole  body  by  putrefadiion.  In  thi;| 
cafe  then  the  atrabilis  has  rather  a  putrid  acrimony  1 
for  where  acrimony  of  the  acid  kind  is  lodged  in  the 
atrabilis,  by  curdling  the  intermixed  blood  intc 
grumes,  it  foon  kills  by  blocking  up  the  vefiels  o 
the  lungs  or  brain  with  the  grumous  blood  before  < 
fever  can  have  time  to  follow.  Duretus  d  having  re¬ 
marked  this  particular,  namely,  that  the  molt  an; 
dent  fevers  thus  arofe  from  a  cold  and  chronical  di 
llemper,  ventures  to  fay  :  Inter  bilem  atram  &  me] 
lancholicum  humorem  tantum  intereft ,  quantum  inte\ 
ferrum  candens  dd3  igne  in  t  a  Hum  ;  4  c  There  is  as  mucl^ 
44  difference  betwixt  the  atrabilis  and  its  melancholia 
t4‘  humour,  as  betwixt  an  iron  that  is  red  hot,  anc 
44  one  that  has  not  touched  the  fire.”  Galen  e  ha, 
alfo  judicioufiy  admonifhed  us  that  fuch  malignanr 
fevers  are  kindled  by  a  putrefaction  that  fprings  fron 
atrabilis  *,  his  words  are:  Nigra  namque  bills  frigidu 
natura  humor  eft ,  fed  quum  putredinem  quandam  fib 
aijunxit ,  ciijus  caufa  febrim  accendit ,  tantum  poftide 
ca'oris^  quantum  etiam  putredinis  :  44  For  the  atrabilif 
44  is  a  humour  that  is  cold  in  its  nature  ;  but  whei| 
44  it  has  once  acquired  to  itfelf  a  flate  of  putrefadtionj 
44  by  virtue  of  which  it  kindles  a  fever,  it  then  be 
comes  poffeil  of  as  much  heat  as  putrefadlion.” 
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But  when  the  atrabilis  put  into  motion  by  a  fever 
is  rendered  (till  more  acrimonious,  and  acquires  an 
alcaline  putrefaction  in  the  parts  upon  which  it  makes 
a  fettlement,  it  there  caufes  a  gangrene  in  a  very  little 
time,  as  appears  from  what  we  formerly  advanced 
upon  the  caufes  of  a  gangere  at  §.  423.  Galen  f 
has  alfo  obferved  black  ulcerations  or  puftules,  and 
fores  called  anthraces,  or  burning  coals,  to  arife  from 
:he  melancholic  humour  put  into  commotion  by  a 
fever. 

Now  it  readily  appears  from  what  has  been  faid, 
that  innumerable  diftempers  may  be  produced  from 
a  diflurbed  or  agitated  atrabilis,  according  as  that 
nay  be  either  diffufed  with  the  blood  throughout 
:he  body,  or  be  fettled  in  fixed  quarters  upon  this 
)r  that  part :  but  then  at  the  fame  time  it  appears 
lext  to  incurable,  fince  the  parts  are  fuddenly  de- 
troyed  by  fuch  a  corrofive  and  putrefactive  humour, 
wen  while  it  is  endeavouring  to  make  an  efcape  out 
>f  the  habit :  at  the  fame  time  too  it  muft  be  re- 
nembered,  that  the  vifcera  themfelves  are  grievoufiy 
njured  by  the  atrabilis  fettled  upon  them,  even  be- 
ore  it  enters  into  any  commotion. 

But  all  thofe  metaftafes,  or  tranfiations  of  the  atra- 
>ilis  into  the  blood,  or  to  different  parts  of  the  body, 
ake  place  while  the  veffels  and  vifcera  of  its  refi- 
lienee  as  yet  remain  found  and  intire  :  yet  fometimes 
he  atrabilis  having  eaten  up  and  deftroyed  the  vaf- 
ular  fabric  of  the  vifcera,  melts  them  down  into 
>ags  full  of  corruption  called  vomica’s ;  and  the  in- 
luding  membranes  of  thefe  being  at  length  alfo  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  quantity  or  acrimony  of  the  matter,  let 
>ut  their  confined  putrefaction  in  corrupt  liquids  in- 
0  the  capacity  of  the  peritonaeum,  where  gathering  to 
.  confiderable  quantity,  the  {landing  matter  acquires 
,  greater  degree  of  corruption,  fufficient  to  deflroy 
11  the  abdominal  vifcera  that  foak  in  it,  by  a  gan¬ 
grenous  putrefaction,  from  whence  inevitable  death 
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muft  in  a  little  time  follow.  But  at  the  time  whei 
thefe  vomica’s  or  bags  break  open,  the  patient  per 
ceives  the  moft  extreme  weaknefs,  becaufe  moft  o' 
the  juices  flow  outof  the  circulation  to  thefe  brokei 
veffels ;  and  befides,  the  corrupt  returning  matte 
may  alfo  be  able  to  extinguifh  the  ftrength  or  power 
of  the  body,  as  we  formerly  proved  at  §.  661,  ii 
treating  upon  weaknefs  in  fevers.  Moreover,  asth 
putrefying  humours  breed  a  quantity  of  elaftic  air 
this  will  caufe  a  violent  diftention  of  the  belly,  f 
that  upon  ftriking  it  will  yield  a  found  fomewha 
like  that  of  a  drum  *,  becaufe  the  belly  is  not  fo  muci 
diftended  with  extravafated  humours,  as  with  elafli 
vapours  extricated  by  their  putrefaction.  In  thj 
manner  we  fee,  that  when  the  bodies  of  drowned 
animals  begin  to  putrify,  their  belly  fwells  immenfly 
and  makes  them  boyant  above  the  furface  of  th 
water  *,  and  it  is  well  known  what  dreadful  {linkin' 
vapours  are  fpread  through  the  air,  whenever  thj 
belly  of  fuch  a  putrid  carcafs  breaks  open.  If  the 
the  miferable  patients  furvive  fome  days  after  th! 
veflels  and  vifcera  are  thus  broke  open,  their  bell! 
grows  inflated  *,  or  even  if  they  fuddenly  expire,  th 
fame  thing  follows  after  their  deceale  :  and  whenevd 
the  fwelled  belly  of  fuch  a  body  is  opened,  it  fend 
out  fuch  intollerably  corrupt  vapours  as  have  occa 
fioned  faintings  even  to  the  mod  hardened  anatci 
mifls,  who  are  familiar  with  human  putrefactions. 

We  lately  obferved,  under  the  prefent  fedlion,  tha 
if  thefuled  atrabilis  efcaped  not  through  the  broke; 
veffels  into  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen,  it  rufhet 
on  to  the  liver:  and  we  alfo  confidered  thofe  mil 
chiefs  that  follow  when  the  atrabilis,  fufed  and  pn 
into  a  commotion,  pafles  into  the  vena  cava,  an! 
that  way  becomes  diffuied.  throughout  the  circulatin 
blood.  But  it  may  alfo  pafs  through  the  biliar 
tubes  or  duCts,  and  go  on  by  the  hepatic,  ani 
the  common  dud  into  the  duodenum,  and  froi! 
thence  it  may  regurgitate  into  the  ft<$mach,  or  flot 
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;hrough  the  whole  trad  of  the  inteftines,  and  be 
it  laft  expelled  by  the  anus.  But  one  may  eafily 
:onceive  what  dreadful  pains  and  mifchiefs  muft  en- 
fue,  when  lb  acrimonious  a  matter  waters  and  cor¬ 
rodes  thefe  fo  fenfible  parts  ;  from  whence  death  ge¬ 
nerally  follows  in  a  very  fhort  time:  fuch  cafes'  are 
often  mentioned  by  the  pradical  writers.  In  a  youth 
who  had  been  ill  cured  of  a  quartain,  the  face  con¬ 
tinued  livid,  and  of  a  leaden  complexion,  while  the 
body  was  alfo  cachedic.  But  this  patient  having 
travelled  fome  miles  on  foot,  and  put  his  body  into 
a  great  commotion,  while  his  mind  too  was  difturbed 

E‘>y  quarrels  with  his  companions,  he  fell  fuddenly 
nto  a  vomiting  of  a  black  matter,  that  returned  fe¬ 
deral  times ;  and  by  ftools  there  was  expelled  a  mod 
ill  fuelling  matter,  fomewhat  refembling  tar;  thefe 
ftools  were  followed  with  faintings,  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  time  the  patient  expired  s.  JTis  true  the 
celebrated  author  ranges  this  cafe  under  the  head  of 
bloody-vomitings ;  but  then  the  hiftory  of  his  diftem- 
per  (hews  the  patient  was  afflided  with  atrabilis  ; 
and  that  this,  being  put  into  a  commotion  by  violent 
dtfturbance  of  body  and  mind,  broke  forth  by  the 
abovefaid  pafiages  into  vomitings  and  ftools  j  this 
is  alfo  ftil}  better  confirmed  by  what  appeared  upon 
jopening  the  body.  For  although  this  was  done  the 
jnext  day  after  his  deceafe,  the  fmell  was  almoft  in- 
fupportable  to  thofe  who  attended  ;  in  the  ftomach 
the  vafa  brevia  were  broken  and  black  coloured, 
and  a  black  liquid  extremely  foeted  was  found  in  the 
capacity  of  the  ftomach,  and  in  the  gut  ileum  ;  alfo 
the  blood-veftels  of  the  ileum  appeared  with  the 
fame  blacknefs,  &c.  To  this  head  alfo  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  vomiting  and  purging  of  a  black  matter 
that  attends  with  a  jaundice,  and  is  fo  frequent  and 
fatal  a  diftemper  in  the  kingdom  of  Caftile  h.  For  it 
is  well  known  the  Spanifh  nation  are  above  others 
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much  inclined  to  melancholic  diftempers.  Thus  alfo 
in  Bonetus  1  we  read  of  a  melancholic  man,  who  ex¬ 
pired  with  vomitings  of  a  black  coloured  blood, 
joined  with  repeated  faintings.  But  upon  opening 
his  body  the  inteftines  of  the  right  fide  appeared  livid, 
black,  and  fphacelated ;  the  meferaical  veins  were 
alfo  diftended  with  a  black  coloured  blood  :  the  colon 
£00,  in  its  upper  part,  was  filled  with  a  filthy,  coagu¬ 
lating,  and  very  black  coloured  blood  like  tar,  and 
refembling  what  he  had  before  difcharged  by  vomi¬ 
ting.  We  might  alledge  more  inflances  of  the  fame 
kind  from  reputable  authors  ;  but  thefe  may  fuflice 
to  fhew  what  mifchiefs  mufl  enfue  when  the  atrabilis1 
put  into  a  commotion  rufhes  upon  the  ftomach  and 
inteftines.  This  alfo  fhews  the  reafon  why  Hippo - 
crates  k  has  pronounced  “  a  dyfentery  arifing  fromi 
“  atrabilis  to  be  fatal:”  Dyfenteria ,  Ji  ab  atra  bile 
crtum  duxerit ,  lethale .  For  that  then  a  fatal  gan¬ 
grene  of  the  vifcera  enfues  after  the  mo  ft  enormous 
pains,  and  fometimes  convulfions. 

■  1 

SECT.  MCV. 

T>  U  T  the  matter  of  the  atrabilis  being  re- 
duced  to  thefe  conditions  (§.  1104.),  is 
charged  with  the  higheft  degree  of  tar- like  te¬ 
nacity,  and  an  acid  acrimony  that  is  fliarp 
enough  to  corrode  metals,  or  ferment  with 
earths ;  or  otherwife  it  has  an  alcaline  corro- 
fivenefs,  which  is  very  faline  and  ftrong ;  or 
laftly,  it  has  a  putrid,  oily  acrimony,  which  is 
the  very  word  of  all.  But  from  what  caufes 
each  of  thefe  kinds  of  acrimony  arife,  by  what 
figns  they  are  known  or  difcovered,  and  by 
what  remedies  they  may  be  cured,  we  have 

already 

1  Sepulcret.  Anat.  Pra£t.  Lib.  I.  Se&.IX.  Obferv.  43.  pag.  241. 
k  Aphor.  24.  Sedt.  IV. 
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Iready  fufficiently  demonftrated  (from  §.  58, 

3  107,  with  §.  1051,  and  1052.). 

When  a  difturbed  atrabilis  fuddenly  is  difcharged 
h rough  Tome  outlets  of  the  body,  its  nature  may  then 
>e  fufficiently  inquired  into,  fo  as  to  difcover  by  that 
he  condition  of  the  reft  that  is  not  yet  expelled, 
r&a  property  in  common  to  this  matter  to  be  very 
lam  my  or  cohefive,  acrimonious,  and  of  a  black  or 
lark  brown  colour  ;  but  then  the  acrimony  of  it  may 
>e  of  feveral  different  fpecies.  For  fometimes  ’tis 
hferved  to  have  a  moft  four  acrimony,  fo  as  to 
rorrode  the  metalline  bafons  in  which  it  is  received, 
o  ferment  with  earthy  fubftances  by  commixture,  to 
excoriate  or  fuffocate  the  fauces,  and  fet  the  teeth  up- 
)n  an  edge  with  a  kind  of  numbnefs  or  ftupidity,  as 
11  ftrong  acids  ufually  do.  Even  Galen  1  feems  to 
lave  been  of  opinion,  that  atrabilis  had  always  an 
cid  acrimony.  But  notwithftanding  this,  it  appears 
a  the  mean  time  from  the  moft  certain  obfervations, 
hat  the  atrabilis  is  fometimes  replenifhed  with  an 
Icaline  putrid  acrimony.  Hippocrates  m  alfo  in  the 
ame  place  where  he  mentions  the  moft  four  difpo- 
ition  of  the  atrabilis,  obferves  too,  that  it  is  fome- 
imes  thrown  up  in  vomitings  by  melancholic  pati- 
:nts,  with  a  fmell  like  that  from  a  putrid  carcafs : 
put  this  is  the  fort  of  atrabilis,  as  we  formerly  ob¬ 
eyed  under  the  foregoing  fedion,  which  produces 
he  moft  fudden  mortifications.  But  the  very  worft 
icrimony  of  all  is  that  of  a  putrid  oilinefs  which 
eems  to  refult  from  a  change  of  the  yellow  bile  into 
the  black  fort,  called  atrabilis.  For  it  is  well  known 
from  the  principles  of  phyfiology,  that  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  good  bile  in  the  liver,  the  venal  blood  of 
tne  omentum  is  fent  thither  loaded  with  a  rich  oil 11  • 
and  chemical  experiments  likewife  Ihew  that  the  bile 

dried 

1  Method.  Med.  Lib.  XIV.  Cap.  ix.  Charter.  Tom.  X.  p.  328. 

m  I?e  Morbis  Llb-  E-  CaP-  xxix.  Charter.  Tom.  VII .  pag.  c  80. 

n  H.  Boerh.  Inftitut.  §.  332.  < 
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dried  becomes  inflammable  ;  from  all  which  it  is 
clear  that  a  great  part  of  the  bile  is  made  up  of  a  fat 
or  combufrible  oil.  Now  there  are  fome  perfons  of 
a  more  hot  and  bilious  temperature,  who  are  more 
than  others  eafily  moved  to  pafiions  of  the  mind, 
and  are  particularly  more  inclined  to  anger,  who 
have  their  urine  difcharged  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  the  whiter  parts  of  their  eyes  appear  tindtured 
much  of  the  fame  complexion :  and  in  fuch  the  bile 
is  formed  more  acrid  and  abundant,  fo  that  by  long 
refting  in  the  gall-bladder  it  eafily  thickens  and  turns 
brown,  or  even  degenerates  by  corrupting  into  a  kind 
of  clammy  and  black  filth,  like  the  murk  or  lees  of 
oil:  kis  from  this  filth  that  in  an  cbftinate  jaundice 
the  whole  habit  of  the  body  begins  to  look  lived  or 
black,  when  at  the  beginning  of  the  difteruper  there 
was  only  a  yellownefs  :  and  in  confequence  it  is  then 
called  the  black  jaundice,  as  we  file  wed  in  the  chapter 
upon  the  hepatitis.  But  the  faid  thickened  and  filthy 
bile  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  very  eafily  corrupts 
or  turns  putrid,  and  melts  again  into  a  liquid  that 
penetrates  and  fpreads  itfelf  through  all  the  circum¬ 
jacent  parts  by  ways  not  yet  well  known  to  anato- 
mifts.  For  we  often  obferve  in  opened  bodies  that 
the  bile  tranfpires  as  it  were  through  the  gall-bladder, 
and  tindlures  not  only  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  liver, 
but  alio  the  colon  and  omentum  with  its  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  If  then  fuch  a  bile,  rendered  extremely  putrid, 
be  fuddenly  put  into  a  commotion,  from  the  like  cau- 
fes  which  move  or  difturb  the  atrabiiis,  it  readily  ap¬ 
pears,  that  a  fudden  corruption  muft  enfue  in  all  the 
parts  that  are  watered  by  the  faid  bilious  and  putrid 
liquid.  Thus  I  remember  it  was  obferve’d,  in  the 
body  of  a  certain  princefs,  who  died  fuddenly  af  er 
extreme  grief,  that  her  belly  was  much  diftended, 
and  exhaled  intollerabie  vapours  upon  opening  it  * 
the  gall-bladder  contained  a  thick,  black,  and  (hining 
matter,  like  tar  ;  the  pancreas  and  fpleen  were  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  the  latter  being  intirely  corrupted, 

diflblved 
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diffolved  betwixt  the  fingers  by  the  flighted  handling, 
of  it :  nor  even  had  the  kidneys  any  firmer  texture, 
although  naturally  they  are  of  a  much  harder  fub- 
ftance  than  that  of  the  fpleen.  But  from  what  cau- 
fes  thofe  different  kinds  of  acrimony  may  be  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  human  body,  and  by  what  figns  each  of 
them  may  be  known  when  prefent,  we  have  before 
faid,  at  the  numbers  cited  in  our  text. 

SECT.  MCVI. 

1\  jl  OREO  VER  it  readily  appears  to  one 
who  duly  confiders  what  we  formerly 
advanced  (§,  1000,  1003,  and  1004.),  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  iituation,  ftrudture,  and  courfe 
of  the  circulation  in  thofe  vifcera  where  this 
malignant  humour  has  lodged  itfelf  in  the  di~ 
flurtoed  atrabilis,  that  any  treatment  by  curative 
medicines  will  in  rage  or  increafe  it :  but  that 
the  principal  helps  will  be  had  from  diluents, 
with  an  oppofition  of  contrary  acrids  to  that 
which  prevails  in  the  body,  and  with  the  alii  fi¬ 
ance  of  opium. 

The  truth  of  this  fedtion  is  apparent  from  what 
was  before  advanced  •,  for  this  difeafe  is  faid  to  be 
turgid,  when  the  atrabilis,  that  has  long  lain  buried 
in  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  grows  more  acrimo¬ 
nious,  and  worfe  conditioned  by  a  fpontaneous  cor¬ 
ruption,  or  elfe  by  an  imprudent  treatment  begins 
to  be  fufed  and  put  into  motion,  fo  as  to  diffolve  the 
veffels  wherein  it  is  arrefted  5  and  therefore  it  muft 
do  confiderabie  damage  to  the  vifcera  wherein  it 
has  taken  up  a  refidence.  But  we  have  (hewn,  that 
the  acrid  and  moved  atrabilis  muft  of  courfe  flow  to 
the  liver,  and  conlequently  either  deftroy  or  greatly 
Injure  that  tender  vifcus.  But  from  the  liver  it  may 

again 
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again  pafs  into  the  vena  cava,  and  there  coagulate 
the  blood,  if  it  be  poflefled  of  an  acid  acrimony ;  or 
eife  infeCt  it  with  a  mifchievous  putrifadlion,  if  it  be 
of  an  alcaline,  or  an  oily  putrid  difpofition.  But  if  it 
penetrates  through  the  biliary  veflels  of  the  liver  into 
the  duodenum,  in  that  cafe  the  moft  egregious  vo¬ 
mitings,  joined  with  the  word  fymptoms  of  an  atra- 
biliary  dyfentery,  and  a  mortification  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  are  the  unavoidable  confequences.  The 
fame,  or  even  worfe  mifchiefs  will  follow,  if  by  a 
rupture  of  the  veflels  the  atrabiliary  filth  is  poured 
out  into  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen.  But  at  the 
fame  time  when  by  fuch  a  rupture  of  the  veflels  the 
atrabilis  is  poured  out,  it  is  commonly  attended  or 
followed  with  a  confiderable  extravasation  of  thick 
blood,  from  whence  refult  ficknefs,  faintings,  and 
fudden  death. 

From  hence  it  readily  appears,  there  are  hardly 
any  hopes  left  of  a  cure,  to  be  compleated  in  this 
world  degree  of  the  diftemper :  nor  can  any  courfe 
of  medicines  be  of  much  fervice ;  fince  the  atrabiliary 
filth  lies  arrefted  in  the  vifcera,  and  grows  worfe 
conditioned  by  ftagnating,  fo  as  to  caufe  more  pow¬ 
erful  erofions  in  the  vifcera  as  it  lies  longer.  Here 
then,  diluents  intermixed  with  acids,  if  there  be  a 
putrid  atrabilis,  or  elfe  with  the  milder  alcalies  and 
abforbents,  if  it  be  of  the  acid  kind,  will  afford  al- 
moft  the  only  means  of  correcting  the  atrabiliary  acri¬ 
mony.  To  thefe  may  be  added  a  prudent  ufe  of 
opium,  for  quieting  thofe  enormous  difturbances 
which  the  atrabilis  may  have  excited  in  the  body. 
For  by  thefe  fometimes  the  patient,  half  dead  with 
profule  evacuations,  may  be  fo  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  lead  a  languifhing  life ;  although  the  in¬ 
jured  vifcera  can  never  be  reftored  to  their  former 
healthy  conditions  ;  but  at  length  introduce  a  tabes 
or  a  dropfy,  that  are  fatal.  From  hence  Hippocrates 
in  defcribing  a  commotion  of  the  atrabilis  in  Timo- 

crates 

•  Epidem-  Lib.  V.  Textu  2.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  333. 
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:rates& rom  the  drinking  of  a  medicine,  tells  us,  that 
ifter  profufe  or  violent  evacuations  with  numerous 
pains,  he  fell  to  fleep,  but  (b  much  weakened,  that 
:hofe  who  attended  could  not  perceive  his  breath- 
ng ;  and  therefore,  as  he  perceived  nothing  that 
vas  either  done  or  faid,  they  reckoned  him  for  dead : 
tnd  yet,  adds  Hippocrates ,  he  notwithflanding  awoke 
ind  furvived  •,  but  by  no  means  tells  us  he  was  cured. 
For  he  feems  to  have  defigned  the  writing  of  this 
riftory  as  a  caution  to  phyficians  notfuddenly  toex- 
)ole  thefe  patients  to  the  dangers  that  may  enfue 
rom  an  imprudent  ufe  of  purgatives  ;  nor  yet  over 
:afily  to  leave  their  patients  for  dead,  after  they  have 
>een  reduced  to  the  lowed  weaknefs,  by  profufe  eva- 
:uations. 

’Tis  alfo  from  hence  diffidently  apparent,  that  all 
hefe  particulars  hold  true  only  in  the  turgid  or 
noved  date  of  the  atrabilis,  and  not  in  the  (lighter 
egrees  of  the  didemper,  where  the  refolved  atrabilis, 
lthough  it  be  very  abundant,  makes  only  a  flow  and 
;radual  efcape  from  the  body ;  for  under  thefe  con- 
itions  the  acrimony  of  it  is  not  fo  violent,  and  we 
lay  reafonably  hope  that  the  vifcera  will  be  left  un- 
orrupted  by  it. 

SECT.  MCVII. 

aow  from  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid 
(§.  1090,  to  1107.),  ^le  nature  of  the 
ypochondriacal  malady,  and  of  the  melan* 
holy  madnefs  before  defined  (§.  1089)  may  be 
eadily  underftood  :  for  it  has  appeared,  that 
y  grief  long  before  continued,  the  cramped 
eflels  are  apt  to  caufe  an  arredment,  accumula- 
ion,  and  corruption  of  the  atrabilis  (§.  1092, 

°93>  I095>  xi98,  1102,  1 104.),  which  mul- 
plies  by  degrees,  although  the  body  was  but 

a  little 
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a  little  time  before  very  healthy  :  and  it  has  alfo  j 
appeared,  that  the  fame  atrabilis  arifing  from  i 
corporeal  caufes  is  able  likewife  to  produce  the 
delirium  mentioned  §.  1089. 

We  formerly  obferved  f§.  1090),  that  the  me¬ 
lancholy  derives  its  origin  from  a  cacochymia,  or  ill 
humour  of  the  blood,  which  the  ancients  have  called 
atrabilis  %  and  that  from  the  faid  ill  humour  prefent 
in  the  body  might  arile  the  ftubborn  delirium  that 
attends  in  thefe  patients.  But  it  was  alio  remarked, 
that  the  fame  delirium,  even  when  arifing  from  an 
i'll  (late  of  the  thoughts  only,  is  apt  to  produce  a 
like  cacochymia  or  indifpofition:  of  the  blood,  and 
its  humours. 

Thefe  particulars  are  therefore  again  repeated  in 
the  prefent  fe&iort,  as  duly  confirmed  by  the  whole 
hiftory  of  the  diftemper,  before  given.  1 

For  if  the  body  be  ever  fo  well  in  health,  but  yet 
fome  misfortunes  in  the  affairs  of  life  prefs  upon  the 
perfon  a  continual  concern  or  grief,  he  will  in  a  fhort 
time  become  melancholic.  Now  as  we  formerly  ob¬ 
ferved,  at  §.  1093,  fuch  perfons  feel  an  oppreffitfg 
weight,  or  heaviness  about  their  breafl  and  ffom'ach, 
as  if  fqueezed  in  a  prefs,  and  this  they  endeavour 
to  remove  by  frequent  and  deep  fighings.  This  is 
a  fign  that  the  Veffels  of  the  abdominal  vifcera  ar<| 
fo  conftringed,  as  to  intercept  the  free  courfe  of  thi 
humours  through  them  :  in  confequence  there  will 
therefore  follow  a  ftagnation,  or  at  leaft  the  paffag»j 
through  the  ultimate  flreights  of  the  veffels  beim 
diminifhed,  will  permit  only  the  more  liquid  parts  t< 
go  through,  and  arreft  the  more  grofs,.  which  laf 
will  by  degrees  be  heaped  together  into  a  eonfiderabl 
quantity  from  whence  will  follow  the  hypochon 
driacal  malady  with  matter  or  fomes  (§.  1098  ),  an> 
this  by  long  arreftment  growing  more  acrimonious 
Will  degenerate  into  the  atrabilis,  (§.  1102.). 
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The  principal  caufe  therefore  of  this  diftemper  lies 
in  a  fluffing  up  of  the  veflels  in  the  abdominal  vifcera 
witha  too  tough  or  clammy  and  unpaffable  blood  :  but 
it  was  formerly  fhewn  (at  §.  107.)  that  anobftrudion 
in  a  veffel  arifes  from  the  excefs  of  bulk  in  the  fluent 
parts  above  the  light  or  capacity  of  the  veffel  they  are 
:o  go  through.  So  that  whether  the  veffeis  themfelves 
be  conftringed  or  cramped  into  a  much  lefs  capacity 
by  forrowful  and  violent  paffions  of  the  mind,  or 
whether  the  clogging  tenacity  of  the  humours  be  in- 
treafed  which  are  to  flow  through  the  faid  veflels, 
but  with  greater  difficulty,  theconfequence  from  thfcm 
Doth  will  be  the  fame ;  namely,  an  arreflment  will 
Degin,  in  the  final  ftreights  of  the  veflels.  And  there  - 
ore  every  caufe  which  carries  off  the  more  fluid  parts 
:rom  the  blood,  or  more  difpofes  the  thick  and  lefs 
luxile  parts  of  it  to  clog  together,  will  produce  or 
Dreed  the  melancholic  humour;  and  this  being  flowly 
gathered  or  lodged  in  the  veflels  of  the  hypochondria- 
:al  vifcera  (§.  1098.)  till  itamounts  to  a  cdnfidetable 
juantity,  produces  the  prefent  diftemper. 

But  when  long  continued  grief  of  the  mind  alfo 
:oncurs,  together  with  an  atrabiliary  thicknefs  df 
)lood ;  the  very  worfl  kind  of  the  melancholy  is  then 
)roduced,  and  the  difeafe  becomes  in  created  of  a 
udden;  becaufe  there  is  both  a  ftridure  of  the  vef- 
els  and  a  greater  thicknefs  of  the  blood. 

SECT.  MCVIII. 

T*  H  E  following  evident  caufes  therefore  of 
A  the  melancholy  (§.  1089.)  are  obferved  : 
—  ]  All  things  that  either  fix,  exhauft,  or  di- 

furb  the  nervous  juice  of  the  brain  ;  fuch  as 
^reat  and  fudden  frights,  very  clofe  fludy  upon 
tny  certain  objed  or  affair,  violent  love,  wake- 
ulnefs,  .felicitous  care  and  fear,  and  hyfterical 
ffedions. — 2Q.  All  caufes  which  anyway  hin- 
Vol.  XL  H  ''  der 
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derordifturb  the  preparation,  nourifhment,  an 
circulation  of  the  blood,  with  the  various  fecre 
tions  and  excretions  made  from  it,  more  efpe 
cially  in  the  fpleen,  ftomach,  omentum,  pari 
creas,  mefentery,  inteftines,  liver,  womb  an 
hemorrhoidal  veffels ;  and  therefore  hypochon 
driacal  maladies,  acute  diftempers  ill  curec 
more  elpecially  a  phrenfy  and  ardent  fever,  to 
profufe  fecretions  and  excretions  of  all  kind: 
with  foods  and  drinks  that  are  cold,  earth] 
tough,  crabbed  or  acerb  and  aftringent,  fulti 
heats  long  endured  and  roafting  the  blood,  wit 
an  air  that  is  not  agitated  but  ftagnant  in  marfk 
and  fhady  places  : — 30.  The  natural  habit  c 
dilpofition  of  the  body  ;  being  black,  hairy,  dr 
thin  or  lean,  mafculine,  middle-aged,  and  ei 
do  wed  with  a  (harp,  penetrating  and  great  wit 

We  formerly  treated  upon  thofe  caufes  by  whi< 
the  more  moveable  parts  of  the  blood  are  diftipatc 
(§.  1093.)  by  which  the  remainder  grows  too  thic 
and  breeds  the  humour  which  we  call  the  atrabilis,  < 
(in  a  milder  degree)  the  melancholic  juice.  But  fin- 
it  wasfaid  at§.  1090.  that  this  cacochymiaof  the  bloc 
produces  our  prefent  diftemper,  altho*  it  might  fom 
times  fpring  from  the  mind  alfo  opprefied,  which  s 
able  to  turn  the  healthy  humours  to  a  like  indifpo 
tion  ;  therefore  in  this  place  there  is  again  made 
recapitulation  of  thofe  caufes  that  are  apt  to  prodm 
the  prefent  diftemper ;  but  fince  we  have  ahead 
treated  of  moft  of  them,  it  will  fuffice  here  to  fpe; 
of  the  reft  in  but  a  few  words. 

1  v.l  It  appeared  from  the  definition  of  melancho 
at  §.  1089.  that  fuch  patients  dwell  with  the 
thoughts  obftinately  fixed  upon  one  and  the  fame  o 
jecSfc :  and  therefore  all  things  that  fix  the  nervo 
fpirits  of  the  brain  to  one  mode,  fo  as  to  raife  on 

.  0 
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one  and  the  fame  condition  in  the  common  fen- 
fory,  holding  for  a  long  time,  are  apt  to  produce  this 
diftemper.  I  he  lame  effed  may  alfo  enfue  Irom  thole 
caofes  which  exhauft  the  ftock  of  nervous  juice  in 
the  blood,  by  diflipating  the  more  fluid  parts  from 
this  laft,  which  compole  our  finer  humours.  But  a 
violent  and  fudden  difturbance  of  the  mind  by  in- 
tenfe  fear  often  fixes  a  new  idea  fo  ftrongly  in  the 
common  fenfory,  as  renders  it  almoft  impofiible  to 
remove  it  afterward  by  any  methods  •,  and  then  fuch 
unhappy  perlons  think  almoft  upon  nothing  but  that 
objeft,  even  contrary  to  their  inclination  and  endea¬ 
vours,  till  they  at  length  fall  into  the  very  worft  kind 
of  the  melancholy.  I  vifited  this  diftemper  in  a  wo¬ 
man  who  was  fuddenly  affrighted  in  the  night  by 
attempts  of  thieves  to  break  into  her  chamber,  from 
which  time  lhe  was  always  and  every  where  under 
ftrong  apprehenfions  of  robbers,  fo  that  lhe  would 
always  watch  with  fear  during  the  firft  or  moft  dead 
part  of  the  night,  altho’  lhe  knew  her  fervants  fat  up 
every  night :  nor  was  it  poflible  to  rid  her  of  this 
fear,  more  efpecially  towards  the  evening;  for  then 
lhe  began  to  tremble,  look  pale,  and  turn  her  eyes 
every  way  with  fear  of  attacks,  till  at  length  lhe 
went  into  the  moft  obftinate  melancholy.  The  moft 
fevere  ftudies-which  hold  the  mind  long  fixed  always 
upon  one  and  the  fame  thought,  may  produce  the 
lame  effeds  ;  and  above  others  violent  love  is  more 
notable,  as  it  reprefents  the  fame  objed  to  the  mind 
:  both  by  day  and  night :  in  fo  much  that  to  love  and 
be  wife  at  the  fame  time  is  allowed  an  impoflibility 
even  to  Jove  himfelf.  But  when  a  melancholy  ariles 
rfrom  this  caufe,  it  is  often  eafily  and  fpeedily  cured, 
even  when  the  diftemper  has  far  advanced,  provided 
the  lover  is  put  in  poflefiion  of  the  defired  obied.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Antaeus  » obferves,  “  That  a  certain  man 
“  PflnS  incurably  melancholy  for  the  girl  he  had  loft  • 
“  his  phyficians  being  unable  to  do  him  any  fervice’ 

H  2  “  he 
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“  he  was  notwithftanding  cured  by  the  phyfician 
<c  Love,  giving  him  pofleffion  of  his  beloved  girl 
Qiiemdam  tnfanabiliter  fe  habentem ,  quum  puellam  depe * 
nret  •,  Medicis  nihil  proficientibus^  potitum  amata  puella9 
ab  amore  medico  fanalumfuifle.  ■ 

Concerning  watchings  and  fears,  as  caufes  in  the 
prefent  diftemper,  we  have  alfo  formerly  tieated. 
.But  folitude,  as  it  allows  no  variation  of  obje&s,  nor 
talkative  diverfion  from  friends,  gives  the  melancholy 
mind  a  greater  liberty  to  diftrad  itfelf  with  the  thoughts 
upon  which  it  is  lb  fixed  *,  and  from  thence  the  diftem¬ 
per  increafes,  in  fo  much  that  the  love  of  folitude 
affords  a  fign  that  the  atrabilis  is  now  formed  within 
the  body,  as  we  obferved  at  §.  1049.  But  as  thofe 
who  are  hyfterical  lie  more  obnoxious  to  the  mod: 
violent  paftions  of  the  mind,  even  from  the  flighted 
occafions,  and  great  commotions  of  the  mind  encourage 
the  progreis  of  this  diftemper  (fee  §.  1093.)  it  thence 
appears  that  hyfterical  complaints  are  defervedly  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  caufes  of  melancholy.  Add  to  this  that 
hyfterical  women,  during  the  fit  of  their  malady, 
often  difcharge  an  incredible  quantity  of  a  fine  01 
infipid  water  by  urine,  which  is  what  Sydenham  q  has 
propofed  to  us  as  a  pathognomic  or  demonftrativc 
iign  of  this  diftemper.  But  in  other  fuch  patient' 
he  has  obferved  r  a  profufe  difcharge  of  a  thin  {pit¬ 
ting,  or  of  nodurnal  fweats.  But  by  fuch  evacua-i 
tions  of  the  finer  parts  from  the  blood,  the  atrabii 
liary  matter  is  produced,  as  we  obferved  at  §.  1092 
20.]  In  the  prefent«diftemper  the  blood  degenerate: 
from  its  natural  conditions,  grows  thick,  clammy 
and  lefs  eafily  paftable  through  the  final  {freights  o 
the  veftels  •,  and  therefore  every  thing  that  can  hindej 
the  due  formation  of  the  blood,  or  the  recruits  of  it. 
more  fubtile  juices  that  are  exhaufted  in  the  varioui 
lecretions  and  excretions  of  the  body,  may  give  rif 
to  the  malady  before  us  :  for  all  juices  fecreted  or  ex 
cretedfrom  the  blood  are  of  a  finer  and  more  fluid  con 
fi  lienee  than  the  blood  itfelf  from  which  they  drained,^ 
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leaft  they  are  fo  at  their  firfb  reparation ;  although 
they  often  grow  afterwards  thicker  by  reft,  while  lome 
parts  are  dilfipated  or  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  others  are  abforbed  by  the  porous  mouths  of  the 
veins,  as  is  obfervable  in  the  mucous  matter  of  the 
noflrils,  the  fperm,  &c.  For  this  reafon  a  fedentary 
life  was  reckoned  before  among  the  caufes  of  melan¬ 
choly,  becaule  the  circulation  of  our  humours  is  there¬ 
by  rendered  lefs  aCtive,  more  efpecially  through  the 
vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  as  we  formerly  proved.  For 
although  doth  and  inactivity  hurts  the  body  through¬ 
out,  yet  the  mifchiefs  of  it  will  be  more  efptcially 
feen  in  the  chylificative  vifcera  of  theabdomen  ;  where 
the  appetite  grows  languid,  wind,  and  belchings  are 
produced,  while  the  digeftion  goes  crudely  or  im¬ 
perfectly  on,  and  the  bowels  themfelves  are  confti- 
pated  almoft  to  a  degree  of  inaction.  Now  when 
the  blood  thus  degenerating  from  its  healthy  crafts 
begins  to  put  on  the  atrabiliary  tenacity  and  fettle  iu 
felt  upon  the  vifcera  mentioned  in  our  text,  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  the  melancholy  is  then  prefent,  of 
which  we  treated  at  §.  1098. 

But  a  like  degeneracy  of  the  blood  alfo  produces 
the  hyp,  or  hypochondriacal  malady,  by  which  de¬ 
nomination  weunderftand  the  fame  diftemper  in  men 
which  anfwers  to  that  we  call  hyfterical  in  women, 
upon  which  we  lately  fpoke.  For  we  underftand  not 
in  this  place  the  hypochondriac  melancholy  mentioned 
at  §.  1098.  which  fuppoles  a  previous  collection  of 
the  atrabilary  vifcid  already  in  the  abdominal  vifcera  ; 
but  this  is  in  reality  the  very  fame  affeCtion  with  the 
hyfteric  palfton.  Therefore  for  diftinCtion  fake  it  may 
be  called  the  hypochondriac  malady  without  an  offend¬ 
ing  matter,  which  yet  favours  the  production  of  the 
melancholy  by  the  fudden  difchargesof  the  more  fluid 
parts  from  the  blood,  together  with  the  flatulent  diff 
tentions  and  crampings  in  the  ftomach  and  bowe!sa 
which  greatly  difturb  the  free  circulation  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  through  thefe  abdominal  vifcera* 

H  3 
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But  fince  a  violent  heat  of  the  body  ufually  attends 
acute  diftempers,  more  efpecially  in  ardent  fevers, 
by  which  the  moft  liquid  parts  are  diffipated  from 
the  blood  ;  by  thefe  therefore  the  reft  of  its  mafs  is 
more  thickened  and  condenfed  (fee  §.  698.)  and  if 
the  lentor  or  tenacity  of  the  more  thickened  biood 
be  not  attenuated  by  refolvents,  and  efpecially  by  a 
juft  regulation  of  the  degree  of  the  fever,  when  the 
acute  maiady  goes  off  the  patient  will  be  lingering 
ioi  a  long  time,  and  at  laft  fall  into  lome  chronical 
maladies.  But  a  phremzy,  over  and  above  thofe  mif- 
chiefs  that  are  in  common  to  all  other  acute  mala* 
dies,  alfo  in  roduces  a  depravity  of  the  ideas,  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  of  the  reasoning,  andofthepaf- 
fions  of  the  mind  (fee  §.  773.)  ;  and  therefore  when 
this  complaint  has  been  ill  cured,  fome  degree  of  de¬ 
lirium  will  often  remain  when  the  fever  is  gone,  and 
will  lome  times,  like  the  melancholy,  degenerate  into 
a  true  madnefs  of  the  raving  kind  (fee  §.  774.) : 
and  therefore  when  the  phrenzy  ends  in  a  chronical 
diftemper,  it  feems  more  apt  to  favour  the  production 
or  melancholy  than  the  reft  of  acute  difeafes. 

Concerning  profufe  fecretions  and  excretions,  fo 
Far  as  by  their  excels  they  diftipate  the  more  fluid 
parts  from  the  blood,  and  thereby  produce  the  atra- 
bihs,  we  have  before  treated  ;  and  likewife  we  have 
confidered  the  bad  effects  of  foods  and  drinks,  with 
a  parching  up  of  the  blood  by  fultry  heats  lonp-  en¬ 
dured,  at  §.  1093. 

An  air  that  is  ftagnant,  from  a  damp,  marfhey, 
or  fhady  place.]  How  much  a  pure  open  or  rural 
and  dry  air  conduces  to  chearfulnefs  of  the  body  and 
mind,  evei y  one  well  knows;  thofe  however  are 
moi  e  efpecially  fenfible  of  the  difference,  who  after 
fpending  the  winter  feafon  in  the  obfeurity  of  a 
fmoaky  city,  come  out  into  the  country  atthefprincr 
to  regale  themfclves  with  the  lightfome  and  ferene 
air  that  is  purified  by  the  winds.  For  thus  we  fee 
the  horned  cattle  caper  and  fport  themfelvcs  with 
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joy,  in  the  green  meadows,  when,  having  left  their 
winter  flails,  they  are  turned  out  to  their  accuftomed 
paflurage  in  the  fpring  feafon.  The  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  countries  are  obferved  adtive,  of  a  good 
complexion,  and  long-dived  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  dwell  in  low  marfhy  countries,  are  gene¬ 
rally  troubled  with  many  diftempers,  and  thofe  fome 
of  the  mod  difficult  to  cure ;  in  fo  much  that  their 
forrowful  and  waxen  vifages  bear  teflimony  to  the 
unhealthinefs  of  the  place  they  inhabit.  From  hence 
the  multiform  difeafe  we  call  the  feurvy,  becomes  fo 
familiar  among  thofe  who  live  in  low  and  wet- coun¬ 
tries  ;  as  we  fhall  fliew  hereafter  at  §.  1 1 50,  where 
it  is  alfo  obferved,  that  thofe  who  live  obnoxious  to 
melancholy,  are  likewife  inclined  to  the  feurvy  : 
from  whence  5tis  plain  this  is  a  general  caufe  that 
concurs  to  the  production  of  both  diftempers. 
Sanfforious  s  feems  to  have  made  the  fame  obferva- 
tion,  when  he  fays,  Morbi  a  melancholia ,  &  ab  aere 
cosnofo ,  in  hoc  conveniunt ,  quod  immediate  oriantur  a 
craffit udine  perfpirabilium  retent orum :  moeftitia  enim 
intr  inf  ecus  impedit  ne  exeat  crajfum  ;  air  coenofus  ex - 
trinfecus:  “  Difeafes  that  arife  from  melancholy  and 
u  from  foul,  air  agree  in  this,  that  they  both  fpring 
“  immediately  from  a  thicknefs  of  the  perfpirable 
“  matters,  which  are  retained  :  for  while  grief  hin- 
“  ders  the  tranfpiration  of  the  grofs  matters  inward- 
<c  ly,  the  foul  air  has  the  fame  effedt  outwardly.” 
Moreover  many  of  the  figns  before  mentioned  (§. 
1094),  which  denote  an  atrabiliary  cachochymia  of 
the  blood,  are  alfo  obfervable  in  thofe  perfons  who 
inhabit  low  and  marfhy  countries.  For  a  pale  yel¬ 
low,  or  waxen  complexion  of  the  body,  fpots  in  the 
fkin,  with  grief  and  reluflancy  to  exercife,  &c.  are 
very  frequent  complaints  in  fuch  circumflances  as  we 
obferve  fometimes  in  whole garrifons,  who, being  atfirfl 
in  good  health,  are  obliged  torefide  in  fuch  places. 

H  4  30.] 
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30.]  It  was  formerly  faid  at  §.  1092,  that  when 
the  more  moveable  parts  are  exhaufted  from  the 
blood,  it  then  becomes  thick,  black,  earthy,  and 
greafy,  or  clammy,  fo  as  to  produce  the  atrabiliary 
vifcid  :  but  it  was  alfo  proved  at  §.  52,  treating  up¬ 
on  difeafes  of  over-ftrong  or  denfe  and  rigid  vifcera , 
that  the  capacity  of  the  veffels  becomes  diminifhed 
by  their  too  great  rigidity,  from  whence  the  more 
liquid  parts  of  their  contents  are  preffed  out,  at  the 
lame  time  that  they  make  a  greater  refiftance  to  the 
fluids  that  are  moved  into  the  veffels.  Therefore, 
where  there  is  fuch  a  natural  difpofition  of  the  body 
to  have  the  veffels  in  a  denfe  and  contracted  date,  it 
muft  neceffarily  produce  an  inclination  to  the  prefent 
diftemper,  and  the  perfon  is  then  faid  to  be  of  a  me¬ 
lancholic  habit  or  difpofition.  In  perfons  fo  condi¬ 
tioned  there  is  ufually  a  leannefs  and  drinefs  of  the 
body,  and  a  complexion  1  the  blackeft  that  is  to  be 
obferved  among  the  people  of  the  country  or  nation. 

But  fince,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  juices  too  grofs 
and  clammy  flow  through  veffels  that  are  too  narrow 
or  over-contraded,  which  gives  them  a  greater  refift¬ 
ance  to  the  impelled  fluids,  therefore  obftru&ions  will 
eafiiy  be  formed  in  them ;  and  this  more  in  the  vifcera 
of  the  abdomen,  where  the  ju[ces  pafs  on  more  flowly 
and  difficultly  through  their  veffels,  as  we  formerly 
demonftrated.  But  fince  under  like  circumftances 
the  body  of  man  has  more  denfe  folids  than  that  of  a 
woman,  therefore  men  will  be  oftener  affe&ed  with 
the  melancholy  ;  more  efpecially  when  they  are  of  a 
middle  age,  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  weighty  matters 
that  concern  life,  under  the  cares  of  a  family,  the 
emulations  and  ambitions  of  the  world,  envy,  and 
the  like  ;  by  which  the  reftlefs  mind  is  perpetually 
agitated.  But  in  the  younger  years  of  one’s  life  the 
hours  flow  away  more  agreeably,  betwixt  mirthful 
pleafures  and  improvements,  without  thofe  oppref- 
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fions  of  the  mind  by  anxious  folicitudes  :  whence 
men,  even  full  grown,  rarely  fall  into  a  melancholy 
before  the  middle  of  life,  unlefs  it  be  through  violent 
love,  or  too  clofe  an  application  to  book-ftudies. 
Old  men  again  being  better  experienced  and  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  feveral  viciffitudes  of  human  affairs, 
are  lefs  affeCted  by  the  like  concerns,  and  alfo  pru¬ 
dently  by  degrees  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
weight  of  them,  that  they  may  be  better  able  to 
fpend  their  latter  days  in  eafe  and  tranquillity,  almoft 
difencumbered  from  any  cares  of  the  world. 

But  thofe  of  a  (harp  and  penetrating  wit  oftener 
fall  into  this  diftemper,  becaufe  being  better  difpofed 
for  the  feverer  exercifes  of  the  mind,  they  give  into 
them  with  too  great  an  indulgence,  fo  as  even  to 
exhaufl  by  them  the  more  moveable  parts  from  their 
blood.  See  what  was  faid  upon  this  matter  at  §. 
1093,  and  1094. 

SECT.  MCIX. 

;T  F  the  faid  atrabiliary  melancholy  (§.  1089.) 

long  continues,  it  becomes  productive  of 
foolifhnefs,  an  epilepfy,  apoplexy,  madnefs, 
convulsions,  blindnefs,  wonderful  fancies,  laugh¬ 
ters,  weepings,  chantings,  fighings,  belchings, 
flatulencies,  and  anxieties,  with  profufe  dif- 
charges  by  urine,  often  like  limpid  water,  or 
at  other  times  very  thick  or  dark  ;  in  the  mean 
time  thefe  filthy  parts  of  the  blood  being  ar- 
refled,  and  collected  together  within  the  vifcera 
of  the  abdomen,  often  raife  fome  fudden  eva¬ 
cuation  or  excretion,  although  the  bowels  ufu- 
ally  remain  obflinately  bound  up,  the  fpittings 
thin  and  frequent,  joined  with '  a  wakefulnefs, 
failings,  and  a  fupport  of  cold,  beyond  credi¬ 
bility, 
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When  the  matter  of  this  diftemper  has  continued 
any  length  of  time  in  the  habit,  it  is  by  mechanical 
neceffity  driven  into  the  veffels  of  the  hypochondria¬ 
cal  vifcera,  and  invades  all  the  chylificative  organs 
in  the  abdomen,  as  was  faid  at  §.  1098.  But  where 
we  treated  of  a  febrile  delirium  at  §.  701,  it  was  de- 
monft  rated,  that  by  an  offending  matter  lodged 
about  the  prscordia,  all  the  fu nations  of  the  brain 
may  become  wonderfully  diflurbed,  although  the 
material  caufe  of  the  diftemper  lies  not  at  all  in  the 
head  *,  and  this  matter  being  once  thrown  off,  the 
body  has  intirely  reitored  the  brain  to  its  refpedive 
operations.  But  fince  a  biiious  or  other  corrupt  mat¬ 
ter  in  fevers,  lodged  about  the  prscordia,  is  com¬ 
monly  eafy  to  be  moved,  there  will  be  no  fuch  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  its  expulfion  ;  whereas  the  ! 
tar-like  tenacity  of  atrabilis  in  melancholic  patients,  : 
as  we  formerly  obferved,  ufually  renders  the  confe- 
quent  effeds  from  it  much  more  ftubborn  or  im¬ 
moveable. 

Sometimes  after  long  continued  grievings,  and  1 
much  oftener  after  angry  ravings,  thefe  patients  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  fedate,  but  are  like  wife  dull  and  forget¬ 
ful  at  the  fame  time,  fo  that  they  live  like  children, 
delighted  with  any  trifling  play  things,  without  fur- 
ther  offence  to  themfelves  or  others  :  and  then  the 
perfon  is  laid  to  be  foolifh  or  crazy,  with  an  abfence 
or  weaknefs  of  the  mind  hardly  ever  curable,  but  for 
the  mod  part  ufually  accompanying  the  perfon  to  the 
grave. 

There  are  alfo  divers  ways  in  which  the  fundions  j 
of  the  encephalon  may  be  diflurbed  by  atrabilis,  or  j 
be  even  wholly  extinguiffied  with  a  fatal  apoplexy ;  j 
as  plainly  appears  from  what  has  been  formerly  ad-  i 
vanced  in  our  hiflory  of  the  apoplexy  and  epilepfy, 
and  likewife  in  the  prefent  chapter  at  §.  1 104.  From 
hence  Hippocrates  u  makes  the  following  remark  : 
Meianchoiici  Epileptici  fieri  fiolent  ut  plurimum ,  £s? 

Epileptici  j 
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Epileptici  fiunt  Melancholia :  “  Melancholic  patients 
“  often  are  accuftomed  to  epilepfies  ;  as  thofe  again, 
“  who  have  epileptic  fits,  often  turn  melancholy/* 
Butthefe  mifchiefs  are  above  all  to  be  feared,  when 
the  diflolved  atrabilis  having  intermixed  with  the 
blood  flows  therewith  to  the  brain  :  from  whence  it 
is  that  Hippocrates  w  in  another  place  obferves  :  Side- 
rantur  melancholia  manibus  6?  pedibus ,  vocis  impotentia 
tenentur ,  &  leviter  refolvuntur  ab  atra  bile:  <c  Me- 
“  lancholic  patients  are  fubjedt  to  a  withering  of 
“  their  upper  or  lower  limbs,  to  be  feized  with  a 
lofs  of  ipeech,  and  to  have  flight  convulfions  from 
*  atrabilis.  Therefore,  when  Hippocrates  x 
obferved  tremblings  invade  melancholic  patients  he 
juflly  accounted  it  a  bad  fign,  as  denoting  that  the 
atrabilis  removes  to  the  brain.  We  formerly  quoted 
an  aphorifm  from  Hippocrates  (at  §.  1098.J,  that 
confirms  all  thefe  remarks.  And  Aretxus  y  likewife 
obferves  thefe  mifchiefs  are  all  of  them  to  be  feared 
in  a  melancholy  of  a  long  continuance  :  for  his  words 
are  :  Quod  fi  penitus  totum  corpus  occupaverit ,  fenfusy 
mentem,  fanguinem ,  bilem,  nervos  etiam  corripuerity 
£5?  ip  fa  infanabilis  efficitur,  &  aliorum  morborum  cor- 
pori  fobolem  infer  it,  fur  oris,  nervorum  diftentionis , 
refolutionifque ,  quae  ft  a  melancholia  proveniunt,  fana - 
tionem  utique  accipere  nequeunt :  “  But  if  the  atrabilis 
“  h«  fpread  throughout  the  whole  body,  fo  as  to 
c  Ufeft  the  fenfes,  mind,  blood,  liver,  and  nerves, 
the  diflemper  then  becomes  both  incurable  in  it- 
^  and  gUes  birth  to  a  number  of  growing  dif- 
“  ea/es  ln.  the  body,^  ravings,  convulfions,  palfies, 
&c.  which,  when  they  arife  from  melancholy,  are 
“  by  no  means  curable.” 


Upon  the  various  kinds  of  a  melancholic  delirium 
we  formerly  treated,  and  we  might  have  ailed  ped  a 
number  or  examples  from  thole  who  have  written 
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cafes  in  phyfic :  fome  having  believed  their  legs' 
were  ftraws,  others  that  they  were  without  a  head,  or 
that  their  nofe  was  grown  into  a  long  fnout,  &c. 
But  it  may  fuffice  for  our  purpofe  to  have  thus  only 
given  a  brief  intimation  of  thefe  matters 

C3  •  •  • 

Belchings,  flatulencies,  anxieties,  csiV.]  Upon  the 
rationale  of  thefe  fvmptoms  we  formerly  treated  at 
§.  1099. 

Copious  urine,  fdV.]  It  was  formerly  obferved, 
that  the  nervous  fyftem  being  diflurbed  by  violent 
paflions  of  the  mind  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondria¬ 
cal  perfons,  occafions  a  profufe  difcharge  of  a  clear 
urine  almoft  like  limpid  water :  but  from  what  has 
been  here  advanced,  it  appears  the  origin  of  all  the 
nerves  may  be  varioufly  and  wonderfully  diflurbed 
by  this  diflemper  *,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  flrange 
that  a  like  watery  urine  ffiould  be  often  thus  evacu¬ 
ated.  But  when  the  nervous  cramps  or  flriflures  of 
the  vefiels  relax,  they  fuffer  the  more  grofs  and  high- 
coloured  parts  of  the  urine  to  efcape  *,  becaufe,  as 
they  were  before  arrefled  within  the  blood,  they  are 
now  freely  fecreted  through  the  kidneys. 

Filthy  parts  of  the  blood  arrefled,  C?t\]  The  rea- 
fon  was  formerly  given  (at  §.  109&J  why  this  atra- 
biliary  filth  is  col  leaded  and  confined  in  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  vefiels  and  vifcera.  Alfo  at  §.  1 104,  it  appeared 
in  what  manner  the  atrahilis,  fufed  and  put  into  a 
commotion,  fometimes  raifes  the  like  fudden  and 
violent  evacuations,  that  are  always  dangerous.  We 
treated  alfo  upon  obflinate  coftivenefs  of  the  bowels 
at  §.  1099. 

Thin  and  frequent  fpittings,  &V.]  This  more  efpe* 
dally  happens  when  the  free  circulation  is  impeded 
through  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  fluffed  with  a 
vifcid  atrabiliary  humour,  and  confequently  there  is 
an  hindrance  to  thefecretion  of  the  intefiinal  lymphT 
and  pancreatic  juice,  with  the  juice  of  the  flomach  : 
now  as  the  falival  glands  feparate  the  fame  kind  of 

humour 
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humour  from  the  blood,  therefore  during  the  ob- 
ftrudtion  of  the  former  there  will  be  a  greater  fepara* 
tion  of  faliva,  by  which  the  mouth  will  be  continu¬ 
ally  watered  with  a  frequent  and  thin  fpitting.  For 
this  reafon  melancholic  perfons  are  called  fpitters „  ' 
But  fuch  frequent  fpitting  is  bad,  both  as  a  caufe  and 
as  a  fign  ;  fince  it  denotes  the  velfels  of  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  vifcera  to  be  fluffed  up,  while  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  the  more  liquid  and  fluxile  parts  exhauft- 
ed  from  the  blood  by  the  profufe  and  thin  fpitting, 
which  muft  therefore  increafe  the  difeafe,  as  was  faid 
before  at  §.  1093. 

Wakefulnefs,  fadings,  fsrV.]  The  fupport  of  cold, 
watching*  and  faffing  by  melancholic  patients  is  fuch 
as  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  credibility,  if  we  were 
not  convinced  of  it  by  the  mod  certain  obferva¬ 
tions  *,  and  thefe  even  in  the  greated  excelfes,  when 
they  are  once  become  maniacal  or  raving.  I  have 
vifited  fome  who  have  kept  watching  for  feveral 
weeks  together *,  and  who  even  lay  naked  upon  a 
done  pavement,  in  the  very  fevere  winter  of  feven- 
teen  hundred  and  forty  pad ;  for  as  they  immedi¬ 
ately  tore  all  cloathing,  covering  and  bedding,  they 
had  nothing  but  a  little  draw  put  under  them.  I 
knew  a  woman  in  a  bad  melancholy,  who  obdinately 
refufed  all  kinds  of  nourifhment  for  fix  weeks,  drink¬ 
ing  nothing  but  a  little  water  at  intervals,  fo  that 
at  length  die  perifhed  quite  juicelefs  and  dried  up. 
There  are  numerous  obfervations  of  this  kind,  inter- 
fperfed  among  the  writers  of  obfervations. 


SECT.  MCX. 


A  N  O  T  H  E  R  difeafe  fupervening  upon 
^  the  melancholy,  has  often  cured  the 


patient  j  fuch  as  a  filthy  leprofy,  often  refemb- 
ling  that  fort  called  elephantiafis  pr  fcaly ;  the 
like  effedt  alfo  arifmg  from  a  number  of  large, 

pro- 
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protuberant  varices,  or  knotty  dilatations  of 
the  veins,  a  flux  from  the  piles  greatly  fuel¬ 
led;  and  finally  from  a  difcharge  of  the  atra- 
bilis,  both  by  vomitings  and  purgings  from  the 
bowels. 

It  is  always  of  the  lad  importance  towards  the  cure 
of  diftempers,  as  we  have  often  before  hinted,  to  give 
a  due  attendance  to  fuch  difcharges  as  naturally  arife 
from  difeafes  with  fome  relief  to  them  :  for  art  being 
thus  taught  by  nature  may  endeavour  to  imitate 
her;  or  at  leaf:  the  prudent  phyfician  will  thence 
learn,  not  to  oppofe  her  falutiferous  endeavours,  for 
the  relief  or  cure  of  the  malady  by  a  perverfe  treat' 
ment. 

Now  it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  a  filthy  fcabbi- 
nefs  or  leprofy  as  disfigures  the  whole  outer  furface 
of  the  body  has  been  thus  ferviceable  to  melancho¬ 
lics  ;  and  I  well  remember  to  have  feen  fuch  a  cafe 
in  a  man  many  years  affli&ed  with  the  prefent  dif- 
eafe  ;  in  which  cafe  the  ulcerated  fkin  began  to  weep 
a  liquid  ichor,  which,  by  hardening  into  thick  and 
filthy  fcabs  or  incrudations,  disfigured  the  whole 
furface  of  his  body.  Now  the  reafon  of  this  ap¬ 
pearance  feems  to  be  the  following :  what  we  before 
faid  has  taught  us,  the  matter  of  the  atrabilis  is 
not  only  offenfive  by  its  thicknefs  and  tar-like  clam- 
minefs,  but  likewife  by  the  great  acrimony  which 
joins  with  its  tenacity,  and  which  indeed  does  no 
great  mifchief  fo  long  as  it  lies  locked  up  in  the  faid 
tenacity :  but  when  from  any  caufe  the  atrabilis  is 
become  fufed  and  put  into  motion,  it  may  then  eafi- 
ly  fpread  with  the  circulating  juices,  and  if  it  be  ur¬ 
ged  with  fome  force  upon  any  particular  part  of  the 
body,  the  very  word  and  mod  incurable  evils  follow, 
as  was  fhewed  at  §.  1104.  But  if  the  atrabilis  be 
gradually  fufed,  its  acrimony  will  be  likewife  gradu¬ 
ally  extricated,  and  being  diluted  in  the  lymph  of  the 
body,  may  pafs  therewith  to  the  emundtories  of  the 
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fkin :  there  irritating  the  fmall  veflels  by  an  acrid 
ftimulus  it  will  be  unable  toefcape  by  infenfible  per¬ 
foration,  and  be  arrefted  in  fome  of  the  lead;  cutaneous 
veflels  which  it  will  (lowly  corrode,  fo  as  to  produce 
all  the  faid  mifchiefs.  For  thus  we  fee,  that  in  other 
difeafes  the  matter  of  the  diftemper  being  transferred 
to  the  veflels  of  the  fkin,  there  caufes  obftrudiion, 
inflammation,  and  various  eruptions  of  poftules  in  the 
fkin  of  the  face  ;  either  becaufe  the  matter  is  too 
thick  to  tranfpire,  or  lies  arrefted  in  the  final  ftreight 
of  the  Ieaft  veflels,  or  elfe  by  an  irritating  acrimony- 
puts  them  into  conftridions.  And  hence  perhaps 
variolous  fevers  fometimes  arife,  without  puftules ; 
provided  the  variolous  contagion,  depofited  upon  the 
exhaling  veflels  of  the  fkin,  freely  perfpires  through 
them ;  as  it  may,  when  the  acrimony  of  the  faid 
variolous  contagion  is  of  a  milder  difpofition,  the 
humours  of  the  body  in  a  more  dilute  or  loofe  ftate, 
and  the  cutaneous  veflels  in  fo  relaxed  a  condition  as 
to  give  an  eafy  paflage  outward.  In  this  manner 
phyflcians  know,  there  is  a  kind  of  fourifh  or  frow- 
fy  fmell  perceived,  like  vapid  or  fpoiled  vinegar,  a 
little  before  the  miliary  eruptions,  efpecially  of  the 
white  fort,  break  forth :  becaufe  at  that  time  there 
is  a  part  of  the  matter  of  the  diftemper  exhaled, 
which  being  retained,  grows  afterwards  more  acri¬ 
monious  by  the  fever,  and  gathering  more  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  cutaneous  veflels  where  it  is  flopped, 
more  efpecially  in  its  excretory  follicles,  thefe  laft  are 
thus  raifed  by  the  morbid  lymph  into  fmall  pellucid 
pimples  or  eruptions.  Perhaps  too  the  cuticle  itfelf 
is  in  fome  places  raifed  from  its  continuity  with  the 
true  fkin,  in  this  fever,  and  diftended  into  little  pel¬ 
lucid  blifters  by  the  morbid  lymph.  For  fometimes 
thefe  millet-feed-like  fpherules  arife  with  their  con¬ 
vexity  above  the  furface  of  the  fkin  ;  although  gene¬ 
rally  about  one  half  of  them  continues  rooted  within 
the  ikin,  to  which  they  adhere. 
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There  is  an  obfervation  given  us  in  'Tulpius  %  that 
feems  to  be  for  our  prefent  purpofe.  An  unfkilful 
pupil  to  a  lurgeori  endeavoured  to  cure  the  tooth-ach 
in  a  girl  by  pouring  into  it  oil  of  vitriol,  but  by  ill 
forturie  he  poured  a  quantity  of  that  corroding  liquor 
into  her  mouth,  from  whence  part  of  it  went  down 
her  throat,  and  committed  dreadful  mifchiefs.  ’Tis 
true  this  miferable  girl  was  by  fuitable  remedies  de¬ 
livered  from  the  fad  difafter,^  but  then  a  part  of  the 
acrimony  of  that  cauftic  remedy  remained  intermixed 
with  her  humours  throughout  the  whole  habit  of  her 
body,  and  therein  excited  filthy  afh-eoloured  fcabs . 
and  ulcerations,  fo  that  there  was  fear ee  a  found  place 
left  in  her  whole  (kin,  with  its  primitive  fairnefs. 
Now  we  formerly  obferved  at  §.  1105,  that  the 
atrabiliary  matter  which  is  expelled  from  the  body 
has  fometimes  an  acrimony  ftrong  enough  to  corrode 
inetal,  and  prey  upon  earthy  fubftances  j  it  will 
therefore  not  appear  flrange,  if  the  fame  atrabiliary 
acrimony  being  transferred  to  the  fkin  fhould  there 
produce  the  like  mifchiefs. 

Now  as  the  faid  acrimony  of  the  fufed  atrabilis 
conveyed  to  the  fkin  ufually  relieves  the  diftemper  5 
fo  likewife  fome  of  its  thicker  parts  collected  within 
fome  of  the  veins  will  greatly  diftend  them  into  va- 
ricofe  knots  or  tumours.  In  the  fame  man  who  had 
fuch  a  filthy  fcabbinefs  of  his  whole  fkin  from  me¬ 
lancholy,  I  obferved  at  the  fame  time  there  were  a 
number  of  large  varices  in  his  legs.  For  although 
the  faid  tough  atrabilis  being  once  fufed,  and  fent 
with  the  circulating  fluids,  may  go  through  the  fan- 
guiferous  arteries  into  the  veins,  yet  as  it  flill  retains 
the  old  clogging  difpofition,  it  will  again  in  thofe 
laft  veffels  enter  into  cohefions,  more  efpecially  where 
the  circulation  may  be  very  flow  or  languid  :  but  in 
this  cafe  the  chief  colledlion  of  fuch  atrabiliary  and 
thick  blood  will  be  made  in  the  veins  afcending  from 
the  lower  extremities  of  the  body,  becaufe  in  thefe 

the 
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the  blood  afcends  to  the  heart  contrary  to  the  force 
of  gravity  :  for  the  veins,  having  much  thinner  coats* 
are  alfo  lefs  eqntraftile  than  the  arteries,  and  more 
eafily  yield  to  diftention  ;  for  which  reaions  they  are 
placed  contiguous  to  the  arteries,*  and  lie  difpofed 
about  the  a&ive  mufcles,  for  promoting  the  current 
of  the  blood  through  them  j  to  which  end  alfo  con¬ 
duce  their  valves,  hindering  any  return  of  the  bloody 
from  the  larger  towards  the-  narrow  part  of  the 
vein.  If  now  the  motion  of  the  blood  through  the 
arteries  be  but  flow,  while  the  patient  continues  with- 
put  a&ion,  the  veins,  more  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
lower  limbs,  will  be  diftended  into  varices,  and  thus 
be  rendered  capable  of  holding  a  very  great  quantity 
of  atrabiliary  blood.  The  melancholic  patients  in¬ 
deed  commonly  find  themfelves  relieved  by  thefe 
varices,  becaufe  their  abdominal  vifeefa  are  thus  un¬ 
loaded  of  their  filth  ;  but  then  fometimes  the  fame 
varices  leave  behind  them  molt  obftinate  ulcerations 
in  the  legs :  fo  that  upon  the  whole  ’tis  much  more 
eligible  to  procure  a  difchargeof  the  atrabiliary  mat¬ 
ter  from  the  body.  Whenever  that  can  be  fafely  done, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  piles.  For  this  reafon 
Hippocrates  b  has  pronounced,  Maniacis  ft  varices 
aut  haemorrhcides  accejferiht ,  maniae  folutio  ;  “  That 
u  if  either  varices,  or  the  piles,-  come  upon  melan- 
u  choly-mad  perfons,  they  take  off  the  madnefs.’* 
And  Galen  ct  in  his  comment  upon  this  aphorifm, 
informs  us,  that  Hippocrates  here  fpeaks  of  the  me¬ 
lancholy  madnefs.  Without  regard  to  the  other  kinds- 
of  madnefs. 

Now  if  the  haernorfhoidal  veins  are  once  fet  open,' 
there  will  b'e  a  direct  drain  for  the  exclufion  of  the 
atrabiliary  filth  from  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  ir* 
which  it  is  depofited  ;  and  therefore  the  greatdt  re* 
lief  ufually  enfues  very  fuddenly,  from  fuch  a  fiux 
Vol.  XI.  I 
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the  piles.  From  thence  Hippocrates  d  informs  us, 
that  the  atrabilis,  and  what  flows  away  from  the 
bleeding  piles,  are  of  one  and  the  fame  nature.  And 
Galen  c  remarks  in  his  comment  upon  that  place, 
that  many  perfons  have  fallen  into  a  melancholy-mad- 
nefs  from  a  ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles.  But  our 
text  obferves,  that  this  haemorrhoidal  flux  is  more 
remarkably  ufeful  from  the  piles  that  are  much  fwel- 
led ,  becaufe  that  fhews  us  the  atrabiliary  matter  was 
before  collected  together  in  thofe  diftended  veins, 
which  by  afterwards  breaking,  give  it  a  ready  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  body.  The  flux  of  the  piles  is  in¬ 
deed  obferved  falutary,  when  it  only  leflens  the  re¬ 
dundancy  of  the  blood  in  a  good  ftate,  independent 
of  any  drain  to  vitious  humours  from  it*  as  Galen  f 
hath  well  remarked-,  but  then  in  fuch  cafes  the  piles 
ufualiy  fwell  not  fo  much,  before  they  break  open, 
becaufe  found  blood  finds  a  readier  pafiage  through 
them,  than  the  more  thick  atrabiliary  kind. 

A  difcharge  of  atrabilis  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
&?*•]  Namely,  when  the  matter  of  the  atrabilis  be¬ 
ing  fufed  and  put  into  motion,  leeks  to  be  excluded 
by  thefe  ways  from  the  body  before  it  has  yet  acqui¬ 
red  any  great  degree  of  acrimony  :  for  othefwife,  as 
we  obferved  at  §.  1104,  inflead  of  a  cure  it  will 
bring  hidden  death  by  deitroying  the  vifcera.  Phy- 
ficians  having  obferved,  that  an  evacuation  of  the 
atrabiliary  filth,  made  naturally  by  thefe  ways,  has 
been  followed  with  fuch  good  effeds,  they  have 
therefore  endeavoured  by  art  to  imitate  this  work  of 
nature.  Accordingly  the  ancients  adminiftered  the 
hellebores,  and  particularly  the  black  fort  for  this 
purpofe  g,  with  other  drugs  that  powerfully  enough 
move  the  bowels  and  evacuate  the  humours  ;  and 
thefe  may  indeed  have  defirable  effeds  when  once 
the  acrimony  and  tenacity  of  the  atrabiliary  matter 

have 
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have  been  firft  duly  corre&ed  and  fubdued  by  the 
methods  formerly  recommended  at  §.  uoi  ;  for 
without  fuch  precaution  ftrong  purgatives  are  not 
without  danger  here,  as,  we  fhail  Ihew  under  the 
fe&ion  following. 

SECT.  MCXI. 

HP  H  E  melancholy  then  ufually  receives 
great  damage  from  all  methods  of  cure 
that  much  weaken  the  powers  of  the  body  ; 
as  well  from  the  medicines  that  are  ufually  call¬ 
ed  ftrong  evacuants,  as  from  the  ufe  of  thofe 
that  violently  ftimulate  or  excite  to  motion, 
whether  they  be  denominated  cordials,  or  ad- 

niiniftered  under  fome  other  title. 

\ 

Since  in  melancholy  the  blood  is  thick,  black,  fat, 
ind  earthy  (fee  §.  1092.)  many  phyficians  have 
seen  of  opinion  that  repeated  blood-letting  muft  be 
Terviceable  to  draw  off  the  bad  blood  ;  and  then  they 
lave  hoped  that  its  place  might  be  afterwards  fup- 
plied  with  good  blood  from  the  ingefted  nourifh- 
nents  ;  and  have  therefore  proceeded  to  treat  the 
hrefent  malady  in  this  method.  For  fo  long  as  an 
itrabiliary  cacochymia  equally  infects  the  whole  cir~ 
:ulation,  and  is  not  yet  fettled  and  impacted  within 
he  vifcera  of  the  abdomen,  but  continues  moveable; 
here  feems  then  indeed  fome  reafon  for  the  pra&ice 
>f  this  method.  But  if  now  we  conlider,  that  the  with^ 
Irawing  a  grCat  quantity  of  the  atrabiliary  blood,  not 
it  all  weakens  the  caufes  that  produced  this  vitious 
late  of  the  juices,  there  will  be  evidently  juft  reafons 
:o  fear,  that  the  blood  formed  from  the  new  ingefted 
iliments  will  be  likewife  vitiated  with  the  fame  taint. 
Moreover  it  appeared,  from  what  was  faid  at  §. 
1094,  that  ail  the  fecretions  and  excretions  of  the 
body  are  here  vitiated,  the  pulfes  and  breathings  are 

I  2  flower. 
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flower,  and  the  body  is  emaciated  ;  fo  that  it  appears 
thence  that  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not  here  j 
fufficient  to  reftore  thofe  good  juices,  which  are  daily 
exhaufted  by  the  unavoidable  actions  of  life  in  heal¬ 
thy  perfons  :  much  lefs  then  can  fuch  atrabiliary  ha-  ; 
bits  dilpenfe  and  recover  the  lofs  of  lb  many  bleed¬ 
ings.  Add  to  this,  that  the  lofs  of  blood  itfelf,  not ; 
redundant,  is  art  impediment  to  the  laudable  aflimu- 
lation  of  our  aliments,  as  we  formerly  proved  upon 
another  occafion  at  §.  25.  Np.  1.  *Tis  therefore  a 
prudent  admonition  of  Aretxus  \  that  in  the  cure  of; 
our  prefent  malady,  it  ought  with  due  precaution  to^ 
be  confidered  whether  blood-letting  may  be  neceflary 
or  not :  after  which  he  adds,  Paulum  fanguinis  mit~ 
tendum ,  quatenus  videlicet  Venae  feElionem  vires  fen - 
tiant ,  fed  nullam  noxdm  illarum  tenor  accipiat .  nam 
etfi  croffus  &  biliofus  fc?  concretes  fit  fanguis,  niger 

velut  amurca ,  tamen  ipfe  naturae  praedium  eft  atque 
aliment  urn  :  quo  circa  Ji  plus  quatn  decet  fanguinis  ab- 
duxeris,  nutritionis  defeSlu  natura  de  Jua  firmitate 
decidit:  But  little  blood  is  here  to  be  withdrawn,- 
ci  in  as  much  as  the  powers  of  the  body  muft  fenfl- 
“  bly  flag  through  venefe&ion,  but  the  retention  of 
the  blood  could  do  no  harm  to  the  powers  * .  for! 
although  the  blood  be  thick,  bilious,  clotting, 
<c  and  black  alrnofl  like  the  dregs  from  oil  of  olives, 
cc  it  is  however  at  the  fame  time  the  proper  food  and 
tc  fupport  of  nature  ;  for  which  reafons,  if  you  with^j 
<c  draw  more  blood  than  is  convenient,  nature  im- 
«  mediately  falls  from  herftrength  for  want  of  nou- 
“  rifhment.”  But  when  once  the  atrabiliary  matter 
is  arrefled  and  compacted  within  the  abdominal  vif- 
cera,  blood-letting  will  be  there  ftill  lefs  convenient, 
becaufe  it  then  takes  out  nothing  but  the  purer  blood 
without  any  of  the  atrabiliary  filth;  namely,  fuch  of 
the  blood,  as  in  thefe  dry  and  almoft  juicelefs  bodies 
is  yet  able  to  move  freely  through  the  veflels. 

What 
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What  mifchievous  confequences  may  be  feared  by 
the  other  evacuations  from  purgatives,  emetics,  &V. 
as  alfo  from  things  that  violently  ftimulate  or  reiolve, 
were  formerly  noticed  at  §.  1  iop. 

SECT.  MCXII. 

THEREFORE  the  beft  method  of  cu¬ 
ring  the  prefent  malady  is  to  taka  firft  a 
good  furvey  of  the  productive  caufes,  with  the 
difference  of  conftitution,  and  to  oppofe  by  op- 
pofite  treatments,  varioufly  under  various  cir- 
cumftances. 

The  various  caufes  were  enumerated  at  §.  1093, 
which  favour  the  produdtipn  of  the  prefent  diftem- 
per:  and  thefe  were  again  recollected  and  reduced 
under  three  clafies  (at  §.  tio8},  for  the  better  al- 
fiftance  to  aphyfician’s  memory  in  his  inquiries  after 
them.  We  come  now  to  the  firft  ftep  that  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  cure,  which  is  to  remove,  or  at  leaft  to 
weaken  the  known  caufes  which  gave  birth  to  the  di- 
ftemper,  or  which  ftill  any  way  fupport  or  increafe 
it.  If  for  example  the  diftemper  arofe  from  a  bad 
I  diet,  that  muft  be  changed  for  a  better  *,  if  from 
1  fome  ftubborn  affeCtion  of  the  mind,  all  things  muft 
be  avoided  that  are  apt  to  renew  the  remembrance 
of  it;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  Moreover,  it  was  former¬ 
ly  obferved  (at  §.  1 105.),  that  the  atrabiliary  vifcid 
is  fometimes  joined  with  different  kinds  of  acrimo¬ 
ny  ;  and  may  therefore  demand  a  peculiar  treatment, 
to  correct  the  known  acrimony  which  prevails,  51  is 
therefore  eaflly  apparent,  that  no  general  method  of 
cure  can  here  be  given  ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  vari¬ 
ous  in  conformity  to  the  various  caufes,  and  the  le- 
veral  degrees  or  advances  of  the  diftemper,  joined 
with  the  different  conftitution  or  habit  of  the  pati¬ 
ent,  However  the  capital  indications  for  a  cure  faft 
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under  the  four  enfuing  fedtions,  in  which  they  are 
fpecifted. 

SECT,  MCXIIL  . 

qpHE  firft  indication  will  be  therefore  to 
excite  the  juices  of  the  brain  and  nerves 
to  motion,  to  increafe  them  in  quantity,  and  [ 
reduce  them  into  an  orderly  diftribution  ;  which 
is  again  to  be  performed,  a.  by  keeping  the; 
mind  off  from  its  accuftomed  objedf,  by  an 
attention  to  fome  other  of  a  contrary  nature  : 
fi.  by  introducing  cautioufly  paflions  of  the 
mind  that  are  of  an  oppofite  nature  to  that  of 
the  prevailing  melancholy  :  y.  by  indulging 
their  miflaken  fancy ;  or,  S  frequently,  by  op- 
pofing  it  with  a  great  force. 

It  was  faid  at  §.  1092,  that  the  prefent  diftemper 
takes  its  rife  from  atrabiiis ;  and  yet  that  the  fame 
ftubborn  delirium  may  fpring  only  from  a  change  of 
the  thoughts  improperly  employed,  even  when  no 
atrabiiis  pre-exifted  in  the  body:  and  therefore  it: 
will  always  be  of  fervice  in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper: 
to  change  the  patients  thoughts,  that  they  may  not 
continually  be  thinking  upon  one  and  the  fame  idea, 
riveted  in  their  minds.  For  although  the  diftemper; 
takes  its  origin  from  atrabiiis  collected  in  the  body, 
yet  the  atrabiliary  ipring  will  be  increafed,  if  the 
mind  continues  obftinately  and  continually  reflecting 
on  one  and  the  fame  thought*,  fince  fuch  a  violent! 
exercife  of  the  mind,  continually  employed  about  the 
one  objedl,  may  alone  be  fufficient  to  breed  the  atra¬ 
biiis  in  the  body,  as  we  obferved  at  §.  1093  :  but 
this  may  be  obtained  chiefly  by  the  means  following. 

&.]  When  any  one  certain  idea  perpetually  Hands, 
before  the  mind,  it  at  length  takes  up  her  whole  at-  : 

'  ’  tendon, 
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tendon  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the  fame  idea  be 
often  repeated,  it  becomes  afterwards  indelible  :  and 
from  hence  it  is,  that  when  men  of  a  renowned  va¬ 
lour  and  prefence  of  mind  have  fallen  under  fome 
prefling  dilgrace,  their  anger  is  in  perpetual  memory, 
and  they  are  foon  throw  n  into  a  great  difturbance  up¬ 
on  hearing  the  name  of  the  perfon  that  occafioned 
the  injury.  When  the  lofs  of  an  eftate,  a  faiary,  or 
the  like,  is  continually  fet  before  the  mind  as  the  caufe 
of  fo  many  miferies,  fhe  employs  all  her  thoughts 
intirely  upon  that  one  affair,  and  pays  no  regard  to 
any  thing  befides,  from  whence  we  often  fee  the 
moll:  obftinate  melancholies  grow  up.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  know  many  things  fall  out  of  our  memory 
if  the  idea  of  them  be  not  renewed  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  although  they  were  at  firft  extremely 
vivid ;  or  at  lead  the  fame-  ideas  Jefs  affedt  us,  if 
they  have  not  been  renewed  for  fome  confiderable 
length  of  time.  Perfons  who  have  loft  their  beloved 
children  are  for  the  firft  few  days  much  afflicted  when 
any  thing  comes  to  their  view  that  renews  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  deceafed ;  but  after  a  few  months  the 
fight  of  the  fame  things  little  affects  them.  For  this 
reafon  a  perpetual  change  of  the  objedts  is  fo  fervice- 
able  to  melancholic  patients;  which  may  beft  of  all 
be  obtained  by  agreeable  travelling,  in  which  there  is 
perpetually  a  frefh  variety  prefented-  to  the  lenfes, 
even  in  fpite  of  the  patients  inclinations  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  But  a  prudent  management  is  in  this  refpedt 
neceffary  ;  for  melancholic  perfons  are  ufually  of  a 
crofs  difpofition,  and  will  often  by  no  means  admit 
of  diverfion,  if  it  be  propofed  to  them  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  a  remedy  to  that  diftemper;  and  therefore  it 
muff  be  infinuated  to  them  under  another  appearance. 
4urelian  1  much  applauds  this  method  ;  and  relates 
feveral  ways  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  divert 
melancholic  minds,  from  thinking  perpetually  upon 
their  chofen  objedt. 

1  + 

*  Movbor,  Chronic.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  v,  pag.  332,  333. 
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i  There  are  many  obfervatioris  that  fhew  us  melanr 
^cholic  pvtients  delirious  or  faiie-notioned  only  about 
one  certain  conceit,  fuch  as  having  their  legs  made 
of  draw  ;  their  head  of  glafs,  &c.  while  in  all  other 
patters  they  reafon  very  prudently;  and  therefore, 
if  all  occafions  of  mentioning  head  or  legs  to  them 
are  induftrioufly  avoided,  the  ftrength  of  their  falfe 
fancy  may  weaken,  and  their  diferetion  may  return. 

J?*]  Hov  ferviceable  it  may  be  to  allay  diforders 
railed  in  the  body,  by  exciting  oppofite  paffions  in 
the  mind  was  formerly  declared  upon  another  occa- 
iion  at  §.  104.  Thus  fudden  fear  quells  the  heating 
rage  ot  an  angry  perfon  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  a  ti¬ 
morous  man  is  by  anger  rendered  bold,  or  daring. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  a  prudent  rouzing  of  the 
paffions  in  the  mind,  that  are  of  a  nature  contrary 
to  the  patient  s  melancholy,  may  be  highly  fervice¬ 
able  to  its  cure.  We  read  in Plutarch  \  that  the 
yirgms  of  Miletus  were  infefted  with  a  madnefs  that 
induced  them  to  deftroy  themfelves,  from  the  per¬ 
petration  of  which  no  parental  tears  of  entreatment, 
nor  vigilance  of  cuftody  could  debar  them  ;  nor  was 
there,  for  a  while,  any  remedy  found  to  fo  fad  a 
calamity.  But  when  a  law  was  publifhed  command- 
iiig,  that  the  bodies  of  fuch  as  fhould  deftroy  them- 
felves  by  hanging,  fhould  be  dragged  naked  about 
the  ftreets  and  marketplace,  the  fear  of  fharne  and 
indecency,  although  to  come  after  they  were  dead, 
hindered  the  reft  from  running  into  the  like  rafh  fili¬ 
cide.  When  Achilles  laid  reftlefs  in  nights  of  lamen¬ 
tation  for  the  death  of  Patrcclus ,  and  breathed  out  no¬ 
thing.  but  revengeful  treatments  to  quell  his  anger 
Upon  the  body  of  HeAor,  his  mother  Thetys ,  advifed 
her  fon  to  go  into  loft  amours  and  by  that  means 
eafi I y  gained  an  opportunity  for  the  delivering  the 
oead  00  iy  of  liefcicr  to  thole  who  brought  her  pre¬ 
fects  :  ihe  might  indeed  have  urged  upon  him,  that 

fuch 
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ucli  fhameful  revenge  was  odious  to  the  angry  gods  \ 
)ut  fhe  well  knew  that  the  fear  of  this  alone  would 
lot  fuffice  to  quell  an  enraged  niind,  and  therefore 
:hofe  at  once  to  try  the  power  of  illegal  amours. 

y.]  It  is  lbmetimes  feryiceabfe  towards  the  cure, 
or  the  phyfician  to  diffemble,  and  feem  to  afient  to 
he  falfe  notions  of  melancholic  patients ;  more  efpe- 
ially  when  they  are  well  allured  the  fancies  of  their 
)atient  are  fo  ftrongly  riveted  that  no  reafoning  can 
nove  them.  Cetfus  m  in  a  place  formerly  cited  fror?i 
im  at  §.  702,  after  admonifhing,  that  in  thofe  who 
re  delirious,  one  ought  to  endeavour  to  raife  oppo- 
ite  pafllons  of  the  mind,  he  then  adds,  Saepius  ta- 
ten  affentiendum ,  quam  repugnandum  eft:  paula - 
Imque  &  non  evident er,  ab  bis ,  quae  ftulte ,  dicuntur , 
d  meliora  wens  adducenda :  ct  But  they  are  oftener 
:  to  be  humoured,  than  crofted  by  oppofites :  and 
:  are,  without  open  figns  of  your  intention,  to  hav^ 

;  their  mind  gradually  brought  from  the  notions 
;  that  are  called  mad  or  fooli/h  to  thofe  of  better 
’  reafoning. ??  The  like  method,  with  precaution, 

5  alfo  recommended  by  Aurelian  ”,  when  he  fays. 
Viand andum  queque  minijims ,  tit  eorum  envoy es  con - 
nfu  quo  dam  accipientes  corrigant ,  ne  aut  omnibus  con - 
ntisndo  augeant  fuvorem ,  eorum  vifa  conformant  es^ 
it  rurfum  repugnando  exafpevent  paftionis  augmen- 
im  *,  fed  inductive  nunc  indulgeant  confentientes ,  nunc 
fonuando  corrigant  vana ,  rebla  demonftr antes :  “  The 
attendants  of  the  patients  are  alfo  to  be  admonifhed 
to  correct  their  miftaken  notions  by  humouring 
1  them  with  a  kind  of  affent,  left  an  intire  oppofi- 
'  don  of  their  fancy  in  every  point  fhould  increaft; 

’  their  raving,  and  confirm  their  phantafrps,  or  at 
leaft  fret  and  augment  their  paftion  by  repeated 
oppofition  ;  but  rather  they  are  fometimes  to  be 
indulgently  led  by  the  hand,  by  agreeing  with 
their  notions,  and 'at  other  times  they  anTtobe 

“  fet 
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*c  fet  right  in  their  fancies  by  crafty  infinuations 
which  place  the  truth  plainly  before  them.59  But 
this  method  will  fucced  bed  of  all  if  the  phyfician 
confenting  to  their  falfe  notions  can  perfuade  them 
he  is  acquainted  with  remedies  that  can  remove  the 
mifchief  with  which  they  believe  themfelves  affiided. 
By  this  method  the  famous  'Tulpius  0  cured  an  excel¬ 
lent  painter  who  conceited  all  his  bones  were  foft, 
like  wax.  For  he  by  no  means  eroded  the  patient9.4 
Fancies,  but  only  fhewed  the  man  of  ingenuity  that 
his  diflemper  was  once  deferibed  and  known  to  phy- 
licians,  promifing  him  an  infallible  cure  within  fis 
days,  if  he  would  but  obferve  the  rules  he  fhoulc 
preferibe  for  him  :  thus  by  degrees  he  brought  hin 
by  the  third  day  only  to  the  liberty  of  Handing  upor 
his  feet,  without  flirting  an  inch,  and  by  the  fixtl 
day  enlarged  him  to  the  liberty  of  walking  about 
Here  the  patient  admitted  all  his  phyfician  ordered 
becaufe  he  thought  him  allured  of  the  waxen  foft- 
nefs  of  his  bones,  and  becaufe  he  kept  him  fo  ftridl) 
from  flirring  for  the  firft  three  days,  that  he  might  ge 
no  damage  from  trying  them  beyond  their  flrength 
In  the  chapter  following,  this  author  relates  anothe 
cafe,  of  a  melancholic  woman  he  cured  by  humour 
ing  in  the  like  manner,  perfuading  her  that  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  medicines  he  ordered,  fhould  bring  awa} 
the  living  mole  which  fhe  conceited  was  within  hei 
womb.  Many  cafes  of  the  like  fort  are  found  in  th< 
writers  of  obfervations,  which  inform  us,  how  fuc- 
cefsful  phyficians  have  often  been  by  indulgence  tc 
the  falfe  imaginations  of  thefe  patients. 

J.]  When  the  delirious  mind  in  this  diftemper  re¬ 
mains  fixed  almoft  continually  upon  one  and  thefarrx 
objed  (fee  §.  1089.)  the  faid  idea  then  makes  ft 
violent  an  impreflion  in  the  common  fenfory  as  wil 
not  eafily  allow  it  to  be  effaced,  but  it  even  mucl 
exceeds  the  flrength  of  the  ideas  that  are  then  exciter 
by  the  fenfes.  For  when  a  melancholic  patient  i: 

perfuadec 
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perfuaded  his  legs  are  made  of  draw,  no  touching  of 
his  hard  bones,  nor  any  looking  upon  the  fiefh  that 
covers  them,  will  convince  him  of  the  falfity  of  the 
notion.  Under  thefe  difficulties  phyficians  have 
fometimes  endeavoured  to  excite  fome  new  idea,  by 
caufes  very  fudden  and  violent ;  which,  being  of  an 
oppofite  kind  to  that  of  their  melancholy  fancy, 
might  thus  be  able  to  weaken  or  fupprefs  it.  For 
thus  we  read  in  Trallian  p,  that  the  phyfician  Philo- 
dotus  cured  a  perfon  who  firmly  believed  his  head 
was  off,  by  placing  a  weight  of  lead  upon  it,  the 
heavy  preffure  of  which,  being  perceived  by  the  pa¬ 
tient,  removed  his  vain  imagination.  When  a  man 
of  letters,  by  over-ftudy,  fell  into  the  prefent  diftem- 
per,  he  conceited  his  legs  were  made  of  glafs,  and 
therefore  would  not  prefume  to  fland  or  walk  upon 
them,  but  being  carried  from  the  bed  to  the  fire  fide, 
fat  there  from  morning  till  night.  The  maid-fervant 
bringing  fome  wood  to  keep  up  the  fire,  threw  it 
rudely  down,  fo  as  'to  put  the  champion  in  fear  of 
his  glafs  legs,  for  which  he  therefore  fmartly  rebuked 
her :  thereupon  the  maid  being  of  an  angry  temper, 
and  tired  of  her  mafter’s  fooliffinefs,  (truck  him  a 
good  blow  upon  thefhins  with  one  of  the  flicks,  the 
(mart  pain  of  which  rouzed  his  anger  to  get  up  and 
take  revenge  for  the  injury  :  foon  after  his  anger  was 
over,  and  he  grew  well  pleafed  that  he  could  (land  up¬ 
on  his  legs  again  ;  that  vain  notion  being  thus  llid- 
denly  expelled  from  his  fancy.  We  are  therefore 
thus  taught,  that  the  prefent  method  may  be  pru¬ 
dently  attempted  for  the  cure  of  this  diftemperj 
namely,  by  impreffions  diredtly  repugnant  to  the  de¬ 
lirious  melancholy.  We  had  once  a  man  in  Holland 
famous  for  the  cure  of  mad  perfons,  who  pradtifed 
this  laft  method,  and  recovered  many  by  it.  For 
the  firft  time  they  grew  raving,  he  treated  the  poor 
wretches  like  wild  beads,  obliging  them  to  undergo 
{tripes,  chainings,  the  pouring  of  exceflive  cold  wa- 
l.  4  ter 
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ter  on  them,  with  hunger,  third,  and  the  like.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  when  they  grew  calm,  he  ufed  every  method 
that  could  humour  and  pleafe  them,  and  refilled  no¬ 
thing  at  all  that  they  required.  By  this  method  he 
obtained  that  the  fear  of  (tripes  and  punifhment 
fhould  gain  an  afcendent  or  curb  over  the  incipient 
delirium,  and  at  length  efface  their  vain  notions  : 
and  then  by  humouring  them  afterwards  with  every 
thing  they  could  defue,,  when  they  were  in  calm 
temper,  the  cure  often  happily  fucceeded, 

SECT.  MCXIV, 

SECOND  L  Y,  by  opening  all  obftrudtions 
of  the  vefiels,  whether  they  be  the  caufe 
or  the  effedt  of  the  falfe  imagination,  by  the 
relaxing  or  mollifying,  inciding  and  (titnula- 
ting  with  mineral  waters,  the  whey  of  milk, 
metheglin  or  mead,  decodlions  for  the  vifcera, 
that  are  hepatic  or  anthypochonariac,  and  wa¬ 
ters  that  abound  with  fharp  falts,  either  lixivial 
or  of  a  neutral  kind,  the  milder  mercurial  pur¬ 
gatives,  with  vomiting  infufions,  adfion  and 
exercifes  of  body  and  mind,  horfs-ridings,  and 
navigatings,  with  uterine  medicines,  and  fuch 
as  promote  the  menftrual  flux,  or  that  of  the 
piles,  with  baths,  liniments,  and  plafters. 

All  things  mentioned  in  the  fedtion  before  this 
ferve  only  to  efface  thofe  ideas  or  fancies  which  at¬ 
tend  the  melancholy  delirium,  but  remove  not  the 
material  caufe,  namely,  the  atrabilis  ;  which,  if  it 
continues  in  the  body,  is  ready  to  introduce  the  like 
or  worfe  fancies  more  difficult  to  remove.  There¬ 
fore,  while  the  methods  applauded  in  the  former 
fedtion  are  put  into  pradtice,  fuch  remedies  are  to  be 
adminiftered  as  are  apt  to  diflblve  and  expel  the  atra-* 
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bilis,  and  may  by  that  means  difencumber  the  ftufF- 
ed-up  vifcera,  For,  as  we  obferved  at  1090,  ei^ 
ther  the  atrabiliary  filth,  being  previously  gathered 
in  the  body,  will  produce  the  melancholy  delirium  5 
or  the  fame  difeafe  may  foon  begin  from  the  diffur- 
bed  mind  in  a  body  that  was  before  healthy,  ana 
when  afterwards  the  matter  is  deposited  upon  the 
abdominal  vifcera,  it  may  produce  the  molt  Hubborii 
obftruCtions  :  fee  §.  1098. 

But  after  what  manner  the  atrabiliary  tenacity  in¬ 
fecting  the  blood  may  be  refolved  and  expelled  from 
the  body,  and  by  what  remedies  we  are  to  affedt  this, 
was  declared  at  §.  1097.  And  in  the  fame  place  we 
gave  advice  in  refpedt  to  the  cautions  necefiary  in  the 
cure,  where  the  atrabilis  has  already  fixed  its  quarters 
within  the  vifcera  of  the  abdomen  :  which  are  related 
in  §.  1101,  and  1103,  and  which  are  here  again 
briefly  reckoned  up. 

For  the  whole  cure  hinges  arid  turns  upori  render¬ 
ing  the  atrabiliary  filth  gradually  more  fluxile  and 
diflolved,  and  in  fo  relaxing  the  veffels  that  they  may 
eafily  fet  at  liberty  the  arrefted  matter  that  obftrudts 
them ;  but  then  to  this  purpofe,  let  fuch  remedies 
be  ufed,  as  are  oppofite  to  the  acrimony  that  is  known 
by  the  proper  figns  to  refide  in  the  humour  atrabili¬ 
ary.  The  mineral  waters  are  here  of  confiderable  ufe, 
both  by  diluting  and  refolving  more  efpecially  if 
they  are  ufed  in  the  fummer:  months,  after  thefe  Pa¬ 
tients  have  firfi:  ufed,  during  the  fpring  feafon,  the 
drinking  of  whey,  fweetened  with  honey,  and  boiled 
with  leaves  of  dandelion,  fumitory,  fuccory,  and  the 
like  opening  plants  which  are  trailed  vifceral,  hepa¬ 
tic,  or  anthypochondriac  ^  for  then  the  atrabiliary 
matter  beginning  to  melt  and  turn  fluid  is  thus  often 
happily  wafhed  out  from  the  body,  by  the  plentiful 
draughts  of  the  mineral  waters,  whole  efficacy  will 
be  Hill  further  promoted,  when  by  exercife  of  body, 
and  efpecially  by  horfe-riding,  the  pendulous  vifcera 
af  the  abdomen  are  fufiiciently  well  fiiookj  for  thus 
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the  atrabilis  is  for  the  moil  part  more  happily  diftol-i 
ved.  Now  when  the  figns  mentioned  at  §.  jioi, 
denote  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  is  become  fluxileand 
beginning  to  remove,  it  muft  then  be  cautioufly  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  body,  left  by  halting  with  too  much 
precipitation  thofe  mifchiefs  fhould  enfue  which  were 
defcribed  at  §.  1104.  But  navigation  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters  is  more  efpecially  recommended  to  perfons  not 
accuftomed  to  it,  becaufe  the  motion  of  the  boat  or 
jfhip  wonderfully  agitates  and  difturbs  the  whole  bo¬ 
dy  in  perfons  of  good  health,  infomuch  that  atrou- 
blefome  ficknefs  and  vomiting  enfues,  which  often 
holds  them  for  a  confiderable  time,  and  which  has 
often  made  a.  difcharge  of  the  atrabilis,  formerly 
prepared  for  evacuation  by  refolvent  medicines. 

But  when  fuch  patients  have  ufed  the  moft  refol¬ 
vent  medicines  for  feveral  months,  and  as  yet  no 
figns  appear  that  the  atrabilis  begins  to  relent  or 
flow,  more  powerful  medicines  have  been  then  tried 
with  prudence  by  phyficians.  For  by  delay  or  long  ne- 
gledt,  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  becomes  much  worfe 
conditioned.  In  this  cafe  the  ancient  phyficians  have 
adminiftered  the  hellebores,  which  have  procured 
the  greateft  liquifaflion  and  evacuation  of  all  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  frequently  with  the  moft  happy  fuccefs, 
provided  the  vifcera  as  yet  remain  found,  and  the 
atrabilis  has  not  hitherto  acquired  any  violent  acri¬ 
mony.  However  the  moderns,  having  experienced 
the  great  efficacies  of  mercury,  have  applied  them- 
felves  to  that-,  but  here  the  fafeft  method  will  be  to 
try  the  more  gentle  preparations  of  it  once  or  twice, 
and  then  for  lome  weeks  to  interpofe  the  uie  of  re- 
folvents,  and  afterwards  repeat  the  mercurial  ev^cu- 
ants  again. 

But  as  the  cuftomary  difcharges  of  the  body  being 
fuppreffied,  may  increafe  the  prefent  diftemper,  the 
reafon  appears  why  emmcnagogues  or  uterine  medi¬ 
cines  have  likewile  their  ufes  towards  a  cure  ;  more 
efpecially  as  it  appears  from  the  obfervation  of  Hippo¬ 
crates 
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rates  (fee  §.  1098.)  that  the  atrabilis  takes  up  a 
odgment  in  the  womb.  But  how  confiderably  ufe- 
ul  a  difcharge  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veftels  muft: 
>e  in  the  prelent  calamity,  we  have  feveral  times  be- 
ore  declared.  And  thence  again  the  reafon  appeals 
vhy  warm  baths,  liniments,  and  the  like,  may  be 
)f  fervice  by  mollifying  and  relaxing  the  veffels. 

SECT.  MCXV. 

^  indication  is  accomplifhed  in 

mitigating  the  fymptoms,  by  blood-let- 
ing,  cold-bathing,  or  dipping  in  cold  water, 
vith  carminatives  and  opiates. 

When  the  diftemper  itfelf  is  fubdued,  the  fymp- 
oms  are  filenced  of  courfe  ;  and  therefore  the  main 
•f  the  cure  is  to  be  levelled  at  rooting  out  the  di- 
temper*,  and  yet  the  obftinacy  and  the  irkfomenefs 
f  the  fymptoms  are  often  fuch,  that  they  cannot 
fell  be  neglected.  For  if  fometimes  the  fymptoms 
•rove  fo  troublefome  in  acute  or  febrile  difeafes, 
/hich  foon  terminate,  that  they  are  hardly  fupporta- 
>le  by  the  patient,  or  it  be  feared  that  they  may 
iroduce  fome  worfe  malady ;  if  they  will  on  thefe, 
ccounts  demand  a  peculiar  and  feparate  treatment,  as 
fas  faid  before  at  §.  620,  how  much  more,  then, 
fill  the  fame  be  true  in  the  cure  of  this  more  flub-. 
>orn  and  lingering  malady  we  call  the  melancholy  ? 
sut  the  principaj  of  thefe  fymptoms,  which  attend 
nelancholic  patients,  are  furious  ravings,  trouble- 
ome  flatulencies,  with  infupportable  anxieties  and 
vakefulnefs. 

faid  ravings  are  often  relieved  by  lowering 
heftrength  of  the  body  with  blood-lettings,  even 
efficiently  copious ;  which  however  in  other  refpebls 
induce  little  to  the  cure  of  the  diftemper  itfelf,  as 
here  is  nothing  of  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  thus 
'  ,  drawn 
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drawn  off  from  its  lodgments  within  the  yifcera  of 
the  abdomen  ;  and  when  once  the  fury  of  the  raving 
fit  is  over,  the  powers  rather  flag  in  a  languifhing 
manner,  from  the  large  blood-lettings.\ 

Upott  the  dipping  in  cold  water,  and  plunging  in 
the  fea*  we  fliall  fhortly  hereafter  treat,  when  we 
dome  to  the  cure  of  the  raving-madnefs,  at  §.  1123. 

Troublefome  flatulencies  make  the  mod  frequent 
fymptom  of  all  to  be  here  palliated ;  and  they  are 
bed  relieved  by  watery  medicines  that  are  warm  or 
fpicy,  and  called  by  the  name  of  carminatives ;  upon 
which  fee  what  has  been  laid  at  §.  65 o,  where  we 
treated  upon  belchings  and  flatus. 

The  anxieties  and  wakeful nefs  are  indeed  com- 
fhonly  relieved  here  for  a  time  by  the  ufe  of  opium  *9 
but  then  prudence  is  required  in  the  adminidratioh 
of  that  drug  :  for  when  once  the  melancholic  patients 
have  experienced  its  calming  effects,  they  will  not  go 
without  it  afterwards,  but  will  endeavour  to  miti¬ 
gate  or  drive  off  their  increafing  anxieties,  lefs  fup- 
portable  than  death  itfelf,  by  applying  to  repeated 
and  enlarged  doles  of  opium.  For  opium  has  this 
property,  that  an  accuftomed  dofe  of  it  no  longer 
produces  the  defired  effedls,  but  it  mud  be  increaf- 
ed  to  anfwer  the  defign  :  and  in  this  manner  I  have 
feen  melancholic  perfons  fwallow  fifteen  grains  of 
opium  for  one  dofe,  which,  if  they  were  denied  or 
refufed,  they  were  ready  to  lay  violent  hancfs  upon 
themfelves  through  the  mfupportablnefs'  of  their 
grief  and  anguifh.  But  as  the  bowels  in  this  diftem- 
per  are  obftinately  bound  up:  (fee  §.  1099,  1109,),. 
and  opium  generally  introduces  or  increafes  collive- 
nefs,  the  ufe  of  it  will  on  this  account  be  lefs  fdu- 
tary.  Soft  emulfions  with  diacodium,  or  fyfup  of 
poppy-heads,  will  then  be  more  fafely  adminiflered, 
and  may  often  quiet  or  abate  thofe  anxieties  and 
watchings ;  and  therefore  thefe  ought  fird  to  he 
tried.  But  fometimes  the  urgency  of  thofe  fympw 
toms  is  fuch  as  may  oblige  the  phyfician  to  give' 

opiun£ 
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opium  in  the  evening,  after  thofe  medicines  that 
powerfully-  open  obftru&ions  (applauded  in  the  fore¬ 
going  fe&iorO  have  been  before,  in  the  daytime 
plentifully  ufed. 

SECT.  MCXVI. 

I""'  H  E  fourth  and  lad:  indication  will  be  an- 
fwered  by  premifing  the  fui table  evacu.a- 
:ions  (§;  1114,  and  1 1 15.)  and  by  adminiflring 
hofe  remedies  which,  as  we  are  taught  from 
)bfervation*  will  fpread  ftrength  and  chearful- 
lefs  throughout  the  body^ 

After  the  atrabilis  infefting  the  abdominal  vifcera 
las  been  diflolved  and  evacuated,  all  the  powers  of 
he  body  are  often  left  in  a  languifhing  condition  „ 
n  fo  much  that  fometimes,  as  we  formerly  intimated, 
he  patient  finks  into  fuch  a  weaknefs  as  to  lie  for 
ome  hours  like  a  dead  perfon  *,  and  under  thefe  cir- 
umdances  generous  cordials  are  needful  to  recruit 
nd  raife  the  fallen  powers.  IVloreover  the  mind, 
d  long  accuftomed  to  anxious  and  forrowfulthoughts* 
nil  by  habit  {fill  be  pondering  upon  the  like  ideas 
ven  after  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  has  been  expelled 
'om  the  body  ;  for  which  reafon  the  weaknefs  of 
ie  powers  of  the  lad:  is  commonly  attended  with  a 
ery  dejedled  or  heavy  Hate  of  the  mind.  Then 
very  means  of  introducing  chearfulnefs  will  have 
heir  advantages  :  fuch  as  the  agreeable  conventions 
nd  fports  or  paftimes  of  friends,  with  a  perpetual 
ariation  of  the  fenfible  objedts.  At  the  fame  time 
-t  fuch  nourifhment  be  adminiftred  to  the  body  by 
iitable  diet,  as  may  repair  its  lodes.  But  more  efpe- 
ially  a  moderate  ufe  of  good  wine  will  in  this  cafe 
e  ferviceable,  than  which  we  have  not  a  better  nor 
more  exhilerating  cordial  m  nature  ;  fince  it  foftens 
ll  griefs,  and  reduces  all  cares  to  a  cairn  tranquility, 
then  cold  infudons  are  made  of  the  more  fragrant 
Vo x.  XL  K  •  '  herbs 
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herbs  in  wine,  fuch  as  mint,  balm,  hoary-fouthern- 
wood,  thime,  fage,  citron  or  orange-peels,  faffron, 
and  the  like,  a  remedy  will  be  formed  containing  the 
moft  fubtle  effluvia  of  odoriferous  vegetables,  a  few 
ounces  of  which  given  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day  will 
wonderfully  recruit  the  ftrength  and  chearfulnefs. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
veffels  having  been  long  overftrained  or  diftended  by 
the  arrefted  matter  are  left  unadtive  or  collapfed  when 
freed  from  their  load  ;  and  therefore  to  bring  thefe 
to  their  due  ftrength  will  conduce  all  grateful  corro¬ 
borants,  with  red  wines,  quinces,  pomegranate-juice, 
peruvian  bark,  cinnamon,  and  every  thing  formerly 
recommended  for  ftrengthening  weak  fibres,  at  §.  2$. 

SECT.  MCXVII. 

FROM  the  contents,  then,  of  thefe  fedtions 
(§.  1 1 10,  to  1 1 17.)  it  appears  that  the  cure 
of  this  diftemper(§.  1089.)  the  melancholy,  is 
accomplifhed  by  a  cure  of  the  atrabilis ;  and 
that  from  this  fpring  we  are  to  derive  not  only 
the  prefent  malady  but  likewife  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  diftempers  that  are  falfely  reckoned  in¬ 
curable. 

How  ftubborn  a  malady  the  melancholy,  (defined 
at  §.  1089.)  ufually  is,  has  been  now  ftiewn  through¬ 
out  its  whole  hiftory  *,  and  at  the  fame' time  it  hasi 
been  made  to  appear  however,  that  the  diftemper, 
oftinate  as  it  is,  may  yet  be  fubdued,  if  the  atrabili; 
be  refolved  and  expelled  from  the  body,  by  a  pru¬ 
dent  cnurfe  of  appropriated  remedies :  which  courfi 
or  merhod,  with  the  precautions  neceftary  in  the  prac¬ 
tice,  we  have  already  delivered  under  the  numbers  o: 
the  fe&icns  above  cited.  There  is  indeed  one  grea 
obftacle  to  the  cure  here,  which  arifes  from  the  crofi 
diipofition  of  thefe  patients,  who  are  unwilling  t( 

con 
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continue  long  obedient  to  the  prefcribed  rules  of  their 
phyficians,  although  their  ftubborn  diftemper  calls  for 
a  long  continued  treatment.  Hippocrates  q  has  there¬ 
fore  juftly  obferved  to  us,  “  that  for  the  cure  of  dif- 
“  tempers,  it  is  not  enough  that  the  phyfician  per- 
“  form  what  ought  to  be  done  on  his  part ;  but  alfo 
“  the  patient,  and  thofe  who  afiift  or  attend,  mud 
perform  equally  their  duty.” 

At  the  fame  time  too  it  appears,  that  by  this  pro- 
pofed  method  many  other  ftubborn  didempers  are 
curable ;  provided  the  obftrutting  matter  of  the  dif- 
eafe  be  refolved  and  evacuated  from  the  body,  while 
the  vifcera  keep  their  found  or  uncorrupted  ft  ate,  and  . 
the  powers  be  afterwards  recruited  by  fui table  cordi¬ 
als  and  corroborants.  See  what  has  been  faid  upon 
the  caufes  and  cure  of  chronical  difeafes  at  §.  1056. 
where  it  was  proved  that  their  whole  tribe  are  neither 
of  the  mod  numerous  or  complex  origination,  nor 
yet  require  the  mod  numerous  methods  of  cure. 

*  Aphor.  1.  Se&.  I.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  i. 
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Of  the  Maniacal  or  Raving-Madness# 

SECT.  MCXVIII. 

TF  the  melancholy  foregoing  (§.  1082.)  grows 
-*•  up  to  fuch  a  heighth,  as  to  difturb  or  agitate 
the  juices  of  the  brain  enough  to  throw  the  pa¬ 
tient  into  violent  ragings,  the  diflemper  is  then 
called  a  Mania ,  or  the  raving-  madnefs. 

The  wordManiais  derived  fromtheGreek  fxctivdau, 
to  rave  madly,  or  be  delirious  ;  and  it  ufually  follows 
after  a  long  continued  melancholy  has  preceded,  al¬ 
though  fometimes  there  are  other  caufes  from  whence 
it  may  arife,  as  we  fhall  prefently  fee.  But  that  fe- 
vere  raving  by  which  thefe  patients  endeavour  to  hurt 
themfelves  or  others,  makes  a  plain  diftin&ion,  be¬ 
twixt  this  maniacal  madnefs,  and  that  of  the  forrowfui 
melancholy  kind,  in  which  the  patients  are  indeed  crofs 
and  fallen  enough,  but  as  yet  fall  not  into  any  furious 
outrages.  But  the  maniacal  delirium  or  madnefs  is  again 
diftinguifhed  from  the  fierce  and  perpetual  delirium 
of  a  phrenfy  or  light-headednefs,  in  as  much  as  the 
laft  is  always  joined  with  an  acute  continual  fevers 
whereas  thofe  who  are  maniacal  or  raving  have  no  fe¬ 
ver.  This  diftin&ion  has  been  alfo  fairly  remarked 
by  Aretaeus  r  where  he  lays  down  the  following  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  mania:  Eft  enim  ex  toto  mentis  alienatic 
diuturna ,  abfque  febre :  etenim  ft  febris  quandoque  con - 
jungitur ,  id  non  ratione  fur  oris  proprie*  fed  alio  quovh 
cafu  contingit :  “  For  it  is  wholly  a  long  continued  dif- 
#<  tra&ion  of  the  mind,  and  without  a  fever;  for  if  2 
“  fever  be  fometimes  joined  with  it,  it  is  not  proper^ 
“  a  part  of  the  mania,  but  reTuI ts  from  fome  othei 

ct  caufe.* 

r  De  cauf,  &fign.  morbor.  diuturn.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  vi.  pa g.  31. 
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“  caufe.”  The  like  may  be  alfo  read  in  Aurelianus  * 
concerning  the  diagnofis  of  a  mania.  But  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  the  long  continuance  of  the  mania  enters 
into  its  definition,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  ravings, 
of  drunken  perfons,  and  likewife  from  thofe  fierce  deli¬ 
riums  that  ufually  follow  from  taking  henbane, deadly 
nightfhade,  hyofcyamusx  (folanumfitriofum, )  and  feveral 
other  poifonous  plants :  for  thefe  either  foon  terminate 
in  death*,  or  elfe  if  nature  be  able  to  fubdue  and  ex¬ 
pel  the  poifon,  the  delirium  is  foon  over.  But  Are - 
taeus  11  aifo  adds  ftill  another  diagnostic  fign,  discri¬ 
minative  betwixt  a  mania  and  a  phrenfy  ;  namely, 
pr  aecipua  fur  oris  &  melancholiac  fedes  vifcera  Jint ; 
qurmadmodum  caput  &  fenfus  in  phreniticis  plerumque 
laborant ,  in  quibus  vis  fenforia  oblaefa  eft  *,  &  quae 
non  adfunt ,  tanquam  jam  praefentia  confpiciunt  \  & 
aliis  non  confpicua  ipforum  fefe  oculis  repraefentant :  at 
furentes  tantummodo  vident ,  quae  videre  oportet ,  fed 
de  illis  non  fentiunt ,  ut  fentiendum  eft :  <c  That  the 
“  principal  feat  of  the  melancholy  and  raving  mad- 
“  nefs  lies  within  the  vifcera  ;  in  like  manner  as  the 
“  encephalon,  or  head  and  fenfes  are  commonly  the 
“  parts  infelied  in  phrenitieal  patients,  in  whom  the 

powers  of  perception  are  injured  *,  infomuch  that 
ct  things  abfent  appear  to  them  as  if  they  were  pre- 
u  fent  •  and  otherwife  they  reprefent  things  to  their 
*c  eyes  that  are  no  where  to  be  feen  ;  whereas  in  the 
“  raving  madnefs  the  patients  fee  nothing  but  what 
ct  they  ought  to  fee,  only  they  think  or  judge  not 
44  rightly  about  them,  as  they  ought  to  think.”  For 
the  atrabilis,  we  have  feen  (§.  1 102,)  invades  the  vif¬ 
cera  of  the  abdomen  ;  whereas  in  a  true  phrenfy  the 
brain  itfelf  is  originally  affedled,  (§.  771.) 

*  Morbor.  Chronic.  Lib.  I.  Cap,  v.  pag.  326,  1  Aretaeus * 

ibidem*  u  Ibidem  pag.  32. 
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SECT  MCXIX, 


H  E  raving  madnefs  therefore  differs  only 


■*'  in  degree  from  the  more  forrowful  melarw 
choly,  of  which  it  is  the  offspring  $  owing  its 
birth  to  the  fame  caufes,  and  its  cure  generally 
to  remedies  almofi:  of  the  like  nature. 

It  is  therefore  felf  evident  that  thp  mania  fprings 
from  the  melancholy  which  went  before  it,  and  is, 
both  as  to  its  matter  and  caufes  the  very  fame  diftem- 
per  ;  and  differs  fropi  that  only  by  the  violent  ravings,; 
For  it  was  formerly  laid  (§.  1102.)  that  the  atrabilis 
gathered  itfelf  together  within  the  vilcera  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  and  that  during  its  re  fide  nee  there,  all  thofe 
fymptoms  increafed  which  moleited  the  patient  while 
the  atrabilis  flowed  with  the  blood  equally  through-i 
out  the  whole  body.  But  when  the  fame  atrabilis 
lies  long  impacted  in  the  vjfcera,  becoming  more  acrid 
and  malignant  by  the  arreflment,  then  the  finer  and 
fharper  parts  thereof  being  abforbed  by  the  veins  and 
carried  with  the  blood  to  the  brain,  may  there  pro¬ 
duce  thefe  furious  outrages  ;  but  moreover  the  fame 
effiedts  may  alfo  enfue,  though  none  of  the  atra¬ 
bilis  be  tranfported  tp  the  brain,  but  having  acquired 
a  greater  degree  qf  malignity  it  remains  fixed  within 
the  vifeera,  as  we  formerly  proved  under  §.  1x02. 
Thus  f radian™,  in  treating  upon  a  long  continued; 
melancholy,  very  well  pronounces  ;  Inveteratus  enim 
&  veluti  in  naturam  cqnverfus ,  incur abilU  propemodum 
evadit ;  £5?  tali  morbo  affefti  non  tantum  melancholia 
labor  ant,  fed  etiam  per  eifeuitus  infaniunt.  Nihil  enim 
a  Hud  eft  mania ,  quam  melancholiac  ad  major  tm  fer  it  a- 
tem  intenfio  :  “  For  when  the  diftemper  is  grown  old. 
“  and  in  manner  natural  tq  the  body,  it  becomei 

next  to  incurable  *  and  thofe  affiidted  by  thediftem- 
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“  per  under  thefe  circumftances  are  not  only  melan- 
“  choly  but  alfo  raving  by  turns.  For  the  mania  is 
“  nothing  more  than  the  melancholy  railed  to  a 
M  greater  degree  of  ferocity  or  violence. ,J  There¬ 
fore  the  whole  cure  of  the  raving  or  maniacal  mad- 
nefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  foregoing  melan- 
choly  from  which  it  arofe  *,  and  therefore  this  is  what 
we  have  already  deferibed.  But  for  the  particulars 
which  regard  the  cure  of  a  mania  that  fprings  from 
other  caufes,  we  fhall  hereafter  treat  upon  each  of 
them. 

SECT.  MCXX» 

T  N  which  raving  diftemper  there  is  commonly 
-*•  an  immenfe  degree  of  ftrength  in  the  muf- 
cles,  incredible  wakefulnefs,  a  wonderful  fuffer- 
ance  of  hunger  and  cold,  with  dreadful  fancies, 
and  gefliculations  like  wolves,  dogs,  &c. 

We  come  now  to  confider  thofe  wonderful  fymp- 
toms  that  are  ufually  remarked  in  maniacal  perfons ; 
to  the  underftanding  of  which,  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  will  conduce. 

When  we  formerly  treated  upon  the  delirium  of 
fevers  it  was  remarked  that  a  delirium  is  then  pre¬ 
lent  when  the  arifingof  the  ideas  in  the  mind  is  not 
conformable  to  external  caufes,  but  depends  upon 
fome  change  of  the  internal  difpofition  of  the  brain 
arifing  without  the  influence  of  the  will.  It  was  alfo 
in  the  fame  place  obferved  that  thofe  ideas  are  often 
accompanied  with  the  grateful  or  ungrateful  precep- 
tion  that  by  unavoidable  neceffity  carries  with  it  the 
whole  force  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  procure  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  what  appears  grateful  and  to  remove  or 
deftroy  what  is  ungrateful.  Thus  arife  the  moft  vio¬ 
lent  paflions  of  the  mind,  that  are  often  followed  by 
enormous  commotions  of  the  body,  by  which  the 

K  4  .  ;  • '  5  per- 
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perfon  endeavours  to  remove  or  deftroy  what  is 
Jo  difpleafmg,  or  to  pofleis  what  is  pleafing  to  them. 
Obferve  what  a  ftrength  a  man  has,  and  with  how 
much  intrepidity  he  defpifes  every  danger,  who  is 
invaded  with  fudden  and  great  anger.  If  now  in  a 
maniacal  delirium  fuch  an  idea  arifes  in  the  mind  as 
excites  great  anger,  the  perfon  breaks  through  almoft 
everv  obftacle,  and  can  hardly  be  reftrained  by  fe- 
yeraj  ftrong  men,  but  rages  fo  much  more  furioufly 
as  he  meets  with  greater  impediments  to  his  rage. 
Then  the  whole  mind  thinks  upon  nothing  but  that 
one  idea  which  at  length  becomes  almoft  indelible. 
"Helmont  x  has  very  juft  obfervations  concerning  the 
mania,  which  confirm  what  we  have  faid.  For  he  ex¬ 
amined  thole  maniacal  perfons  who  remained  after¬ 
wards  in  good  memory  of  all  that  happened  from 
the  beginning  of  their  raving  :  but  thefe  have  con- 
fefted  they  were,  cc  Firft  deprived  oi  all  the  con- 
4C  nexion  ofdifcourfe,  and  then  continued  profoundly 
<e  bent  upon  one  punctual  notion  beyond  which, 
“  they  thought  of  nothing  elfe  but  the  notion  prefent, 
with  grief,  anguifh  and  importunity  :  but  they 
*c  employed  their  thoughts  no  otherwife  than  as  if 
cc  they  had  continually  obferved  the  conceived  notion, 
“  prefented  to  them  in  a  looking-glafs.  Nor  yet  did 
' c  they  know  that  they  thus  thought  of  the  faid  objedt, 
cc  or  thus  beheld  their  conceived  notion,  although 
46  their  attention  was  fo  immuyeably  fixed  upon 
*c  it,  that  atlaft,  if  ftanding  was  the  pofture  in  which 
6‘  they  began  and  went  on  with  the  influence  of  their 
tc  delirium,  they  have  flood  in  that  pofture  for  fe- 
tc  verai  days  without  being  tired  or  fo  much  as  know-. 
<6  ing  they  w7ere  ftanding  Quod  fpoliarentur  pri- 
iniim  otnni  difairfus  confecutione ,  manerentque  in  punc¬ 
tual i  miner feone  uni  us  concept  us ,  extra  quem  nil  aliud 
cogitarent ,  cum  moerore ,  moleftia  fsf  imp  or  tunit  ate  : 
cogitabant  autem  non  [ecus ,  acfi  in  fpeculo  ilium  fem- 
per  cone ep turn  fuiffent  intuiti.  Imo  nee  feiebant^fe  turn 

ijlud 

x  In  Capitulo  :  Demens  Idea  pag.  226.  §  39. 
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ifiud  cogitare ,  vel  fuo  conceptu  fic  afpicere ,  quanquam 
fa  immobiliter  cogitarent ?  ut  tandem  fub  ingrejfum  & 
dominium  maniae ,  ft  contingeret  illos  flare,  ftetijflent  per 
dies  aliquot  abfque  Icflitudine ,  nec  feirent  fe  flare.  But 
in  that  cafe  the  common  fenfory  is  much  more  power¬ 
ful  y  affefted  by  the  idea  confidered,  than  by  any 
other  that  is  offered  by  the  fenfes  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  fupport  hunger,  third:,  and  the  winter’s  cold,  be¬ 
yond  what  any  one  would  be  ready  to  believe.  I  vi- 
fited  a  man  raving- mad,  who  had  torn  to  bits  every 
thing' of  clothing,  and  lay  naked  in  ft  raw  upon 
a  ftone  pavement  during  feveral  weeks  of  a  moft  fe? 
yere  winter  ;  who  fometimes  refufed  nourifhmentfoF 
eight  days  together,  and  then  greedily  devoured 
every  thing  that  was  offered  him  •,  and  would  even 
frequently  fwallow  his  own  excrements,  although  the 
beft  foods  were  fupplied  to  him,  Being  wakeful  both 
day  and  night,  he  for  feveral  weeks  filled  all  parts 
adjacent  with  his  clamours,  and  at  laft,  his  ravings 
being  quieted,  he  furvived  many  years  in  a  ftate  of 
foolifhnefs  or  ftupidity,  unmindful  of  every  thing. 
There  are  like  inftances  of  thefe  calamities  which  be- 
fal  human  nature  to  be  feen  in  the  mad-houfes  or 
hofpitals  almoft  of  every  place  *,  and  more  examples 
of  the  fame  fort  may  be  read  in  Foreftui  y  and  other 
writers,  in  which  the  wonderful  fancies  that  have  been 
obferved  in  thefe  patients  are  related,  and  appear  dif¬ 
ferent  almoft  in  every  fingle  patient.  But  the  ancient 
phyficians  feem  alfo  fometimes  to  have  given  a  dif¬ 
ferent  denomination  to  the  mania  according  to  the 
different  injury  of  the  fancy;  fuch  as  lycanthropia 
and  cynantbropia ,  when  the  raving  perfons  imitate 
either  wolves  or  dogs,  and  fometimes  believe  them- 
felves  transformed  into  thofe  animals.  There  is  a  de*? 
feription  of  this  difeafe  read  in  Aetius  z  taken  frorq 
Marcellus7- :  where  he  fays  that  they  go  abroad  in 
the  night-time  during  the  month  of  February,  and 

in 

y  Lib.  X.  Obferv.  2c.  pag,  431.  2  Lib.  VI.  Cap.xi,  pag\  104, 
Verfa.  &  Charter.  Toou  X.  pag*  502,  503* 
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in  all  things  imitate  the  actions  of  dogs  or  wolves  un¬ 
til  the  day  breaks,  tearing  open  the  graves  of  the  dead, 
&c.  But  here  the  very  learned  Dr.  Friend  a  well  ob- 
ferves,  after  Gorraeus ,  that  we  are  to  read  (S/styacr/  loco 
SiOLvaiystri)  converting  or  dwelling  with  the  fepulchres, 
rather  than  tearing  them  open  ;  fmce  the  other  au¬ 
thors  who  have  mentioned  the  fame  diftemper  fay 
nothing  of  opening  the  fepulchres,  but  only  that  fuch 
maniacs  frequented  amongft  the  tombs  or  monuments 
of  the  dead.  But  the  fame  is  alfo  further  confirmed  by 
the  demoniacal  madman  mentioned  to  us  in  the  facred 
fcriptures  b,  who  dwelt  day  and  night  in  the  tombs, 
naked,  roaring  out,  breaking  his  chains,  &c.  but 
with  no  mention  of  breaking  into  the  fepulchres  them- 
felves.  The  ancient  phyficians  have  defcribed  thefe  pa¬ 
tients  as  pale,  with  dry  and  hollow  eyes,  a  dry.  and 
thirfty  tongue,  with  broken  fhins  or  forelegs  from  the 
frequent  falls  and  bites  of  dogs ;  and  they  have  alfo 
admonifhed  us  at  the  fame  time  that  the  lycanthropia 
is  a  kind  of  melancholy.  Foreftus  c  faw  a  peafant  in- 
fefled  with  this  fpecies  of  madnefs,  who  in  the  fpring 
feafon  frequented  the  burying  places  of  the  church¬ 
yard,  and  fhewed  all  the  figns  we  before  enumerated 
from  the  ancient  phyficians. 

SECT.  MCXXL 

T>  U  T  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  by  anatomical 
***  diffedtions  the  brain  of  fuch  perfons  has 
appeared  hard,  dry,  and  friable,  with  a  yellow* 
nefs  in  its  cortex ;  but  the  veffels  have  been  tur¬ 
gid,  befet  with  varices,  and  diftended  with  a 
tough  blood.  j 

It  appears  from  what  was  faid  upon  melancholy,! 
that  wonderful  deliria  may  arife  although  the  mate- J 

rial 

a  Hiflor.  of  Phyfic,  Toni.  I.  pag.  20.  b  Marc.  Cap.  y.  &J 
Lucae  Cap.  viu.  «  Lib,  X,  Obiervat.  25,  pag.  440. 
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rial  caufe  be  lodged  about  the  precordia  and  not  at 
all  in  the  brain  :  and  yet  at  §.  1 102.  it  was  obierved 
the  parts  of  the  putrified  atrabilis  being  attenuated 
and  abforbed  by  the  veins,  will  particularly  difturb 
the  functions  of  the  brain  :  and  moreover  it  was  faid 
at  §.  1104.  that  the  turgid  and  moved  atrabilis  pro¬ 
duces  a  madnefs  of  the  very  word;  kind,  when  it 
reaches  into  the  brain  •,  and  therefore  in  a  mania  that 
comes  after  a  long-continued  melancholy,  the  veffels 
of  the  encephalon  are  infefted  with  the  like  atrabiliary 
matter,  which,  by  arreftments  upon  different  parts, 
may  difturb  or  abolifti  various  offices  in  that  import¬ 
ant  feat  of  the  intellect.  Hippocrates  dhas  remarked, 

“  that  convulsions  feizing  upon  raving-mad  perfons 
cc  makes  them  blind  by  an  amaurofis Maniacis 
convuljto  accedens  amaurofm  facit ;  the  origin  of  the 
optic  nerves  being  incumbered  or  opprefted  by  the 
atrabiliary  matter.  Even  Aurelian  e  feems  in  the  cure 
of  a  mania  to  have  attempted  a  refolution  of  the  faid 
matter  impacted  within  the  membranes  of  the  brain  % 
fince  he  lays :  ! Tunc  etiam  fpovgiis  calidis  oculi  vapo- 
randi ,  atque  palpebrarum  duritia  relax anda ,  quo  etiam 
per  oculos  ufque  ad  cerebri  membranas  beneficium  per - 
veniat  curationis :  Then  alfo  the  eyes  are  to  be  * 

“  treated  with  the  vapours  of  fponges  warmed,  and 
“  the  hardnefs  of  the  eye-lids  is  to  be  relaxed,  by 
“  which  the  benefit  of  the  cure  may  alfo  extend 
“  through  the  eyes  as  far  as  the  membranes  of  the 
“  brain.”  But  the  opened  bodies  of  maniacal  per- 
fans  deceafed  have  taught  us  that  the  brain  has  been 
often  thus  changed  or  altered,  as  is  defcribed  in  our 
text.  This  is  what  the  celebrated  phyfician  Ghifi f  of 
Cremona  faw  in  the  body  of  a  maniacal  perfon.  And 
in  a  melancholy  citizen  of  Liege,  who  died  maniacal, 
Bonetus  s  found  the  .cortex  of,  the  brain  very  dry, 
hard,  in  its  upper  part  friable,  and  tin&ured  of  a 

yel- 

6  Coac.  Praenot.  N°.  485.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  880. 

*  JVlorb.  Chronic  Lib.  I.  Cap.  v.  pag.  332.  f  Lettere  mediche 
.dell  dottore  Martino  Ghifi  pag.  26.  s  Sepulcret.  S.  Anat.  PraCt. 
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yellow  colour  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  In  another 
place  he  alfo  gives  us  obfervations  of  the  fame  fort 
that  confirm  the  fame  thing  \  Many  other  preterna¬ 
tural  changes  have  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  ra¬ 
ving  mad  perfons :  the  celebrated  Littre  1  found  the 
bones  of  the  fkull  very  thick  and  hard,  almoft  with 
their  futures  effaced,  both  the  meninges  of  the  brain 
indurated,  the  brain  itfelf  harder  than  ufual,  and  the 
pituitary  glandule  fmall  and  very  hard.  In  another 
place  we  read  k,  that  the  pia-muter  was  of  a  greenifh 
yellow  colour,  and  almoft  in  every  part  twice  the 
thicknefs  of  the  dura  mater,  having  no  confpicuous 
yeff  Is,  wrhile  the  dura-mater  was-  perfe&ly  callous 
like  unto  foft  horn,  in  the  prefent  diftemper.  More 
cafes  of  the  fame  fort  are  given  in  the  medical  hifto^ 
ries  ;  but  as  we  are  here  fpeaking  chiefly  upon  what 
is  obferved  in  dead  bodies,  wherein  a  mania  has  fol¬ 
lowed  after  a  melancholy,  what  has  been  already  faid 
may  fuffice. 


SECT.  MCXXIL 
OREOVER  in  this  diftemper  almoft 


all  the  excretions  of  the  body  are  like^ 
wife  put  to  a  ftand. 

Since  the  prefent  kind  of  madnefs  fuppofes  a  me¬ 
lancholy  to  have  gone  before,  and  it  was  demon - 
ftrated  at  §.  1094*  that  all  the  fecretions  and  excre^ 
tions  are  more  diminifhed  in  proportion  as  the  thick 
atrabiliary  vifcid  is  more  accumulated  in  the  blood, 
the  reafon  is  apparent  why  in  maniacal  patients  almoft 
all  the  excretions  are  either  dropped  or  elfe  carried  on 
but  very  fparingly.  For  fuch  maniacal  bodies  are 
dry  and  juicelefs,  and  often  obftinately  refufe  all 
food  and  drink,  whence  they  have  no  faliva  to 
moiften  their  mouth,  and  their  uriqe  is  very  little ; 


or 
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Or  if  foods  are  taken  into  the  body,  they  are  very 
difficulty  moved  by  the  periftaltic  motion  through, 
the  dry  inteftines,  and  the  bibulous  veins  drink  uo 
ah  their  moifture,  fo  that  they  leave  but  very  few 
dried  feces  to  be  collected  from  them  in  the  large  in- 
teitines,  where,  being  not  thrown  out,  they  there¬ 
fore  occafion  the  ftubborn  coftivenefs  of  the  bowels 
that  uiually  attends  this  malady. 


SECT.  MCXXIII. 

T-T  ERE  then,  the  throwing  of  the  patient 
into  the  fea,  and  there  keeping  him  un¬ 
der  water  as  long  as  he  can  bear,  makes  the 
principal  remedy. 

In  the  cure  of  a  melancholy  at  §.  1123,  and  the 
following,  fuch  remedies  were  recommended  as  by 
reiolving  or  attenuating,  inciding,  and  ftimulatina 
the  atrabiliary  matter  into  fufion,  might  remove  its 
lodgments  within  the  abdominal  vifeera,  and  caule 
“  t0  be  afterwards  expelled  from  the  body.  But  be- 
lidesthefe  remedies,  fuch  things  were  alfo  recom- 
mended  as  might  gradually  change,  and  at  length 
w  0  y  efface^  or  at  Jeaft  fo  far  weaken  the  common 
idea  about  which  the  mind  is  delirious,  that  it  may 
inot  affeift  the  common  fenfory  more  powerfully  than 
(other  ideas  that  are  received  by  thefenfes.  For  fince, 
'as  we  formerly  faid  at  §.  1090,  a  melancholy  may 
take  its  rife  from  the  mind  affefted,  fo  as  in  a  Ihort 
time  to  produce  the  matter  of  atrabilis  within  the 
body  ’tis  evident  enough,  that  the  faid  atrabiliary 
tilth  being  evacuated  from  the  body,  ftill  the  mind 
may  hold  on  to  employ  herfelf  in  the  thoughts  which 
nrlt  gave  birth  to  the  atrabilis.  Moreover,  if  a  me- 
ancholic  delirium  has  been  produced  by  atrabilis 
previoufly  formed  in  the  blood  and  collefied  within 
abdominal  vifeera,  the  delirious  notion  or  idea 

imprefled. 
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knprdfed,  may  be  fo  vivid  and  powerful  in  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfory,  as  to  continue  there  although  the  ma¬ 
terial  caufe  of  the  malady,  namely,  the  atrabilis  has 
been  expelled  from  the  body.  But  this  may  more 
efpecially  happen  in  the  raving-madnefs,  which  is  a 
greater  degree  of  the  melancholy,  and  which  from 
the  ravings  fhews  a  more  powerful  difturbanceof  the 
common  fenfory.  And  therefore  it  is  we  fee  fuch 
numerous  methods  have  been  ufed  by  prudent  phy- 
ficians  to  change  the  prefent  ftate  or  condition  of  the 
fenfory,  by  difturbing  the  whole  body  with  violent 
remedies  and  commotions.  For  this  purpofe  helle¬ 
bore,  antimonial  vomits,  mercurials,  and  the  like, 
have  been  put  in  pra&ice,  not  fo  much  to  operate  by 
evacuations,  as  rather  by  difturbing  the  whole  body 
to  fhake  all  the  vifcera  and  veflels,  and  by  refolv- 
ing  all  the  humours,  to  change  their  prefent  difeafed 
ftate,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  miferable ; 
fince  raving  mad  perfons  muft,  like  wild  beafts,  be 
confined  with  chains,  and  imprifoned  from  the  con¬ 
vention  of  mankind.  If  by  thefe  means  pra&ifed, 
the  cure  does  not  fucceed,  or  at  leaft  if  the  ravings 
do  not  abate,  they  have  proceeded  to  try  other  things 
which  by  their  fubtle  fragrancy  might  penetrate  all 
parts  of  the  body  ;  and  often  they  have  had  good 
fuccefs.  Thus  a  very  large  dofe  of  mufk,  tofixteen 
or  twenty  grains,  has  been  lometimes  fuccefsful,  as 

we  formerly  mentioned  for  epileptical  fits;  and  even 

while  I  am  writing  this,  I  have  with  pleafure  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  feeing  the  happy  effects  of  mufk  in  a 
noble  youth  who  is  maniacal.  An  Englifh  phyfician  i 
adminiftered,  after  an  antimonial  vomit  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  half  a  dram  of  camphire  to  a 
number  of  raving  mad  perfons,  and  happily  cured 
them.  But  it  is  evident  enough  fuch  remedies  cannot 
be  tried  in  perfons  of  a  plethoric  and  hot  conftitution, 
in  which  the  mania  is  fometimes  obferved  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  I 

Adi.  Societ.  Loncin.  N°.  400,  pag.  347,  Abridg.  Tom.  VII.-  i 
Pg-  632,  633.  r  b  6 
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ent  kind,  as  we  fhall  declare  at  §.  1127,  and  would 
certainly  be  increaled  by  this  method  of  cure.  But 
in  many  maniacal  patients  we  obferve  the  veflels  col- 
lapfed,  and  the  body  in  a  ftate  of  coldnefs,  more 
efpecially  in  the  lower  limbs :  and  fuch  will  wellfup- 
port  the  efficacy  of  thefe  attenuating  medicines  when 
they  will  fcarcely  be  affeCted  by  the  more  powerful 
emetics.  An  antimonial  vomit  had  no  effeCt  upon  a 
woman  of  quality  of  nineteen  years  of  agem,  but 
only  occafioned  a  lleep  of  twelve  hours  continuance, 
that  was  indeed  very  profound.  I  have  likewife 
known  twelve  grains  of  mercurius  vit <e  given  with¬ 
out  any  effeCt  to  a  maniacal  woman,  who  was  other- 
wife  eafily  moved  in  the  time  of  her  health  to  ex- 
ceffive  vomiting  and  purging  by  a  fcruple  of  the 
ipecacuanha  •,  from  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  a  like 
courfe  may  be  attempted  under  the  directions  of  a 
prudent  phyfician. 

But  when  all  thefe  methods  have  been  found  fruit- 
lefs,  the  unhappy  patient  muft  be  either  left  to  his 
deplorable  condition,  or  elfe  plunging  in  the  fea 
muft  be  tried  as  the  laft  remedy,  that  the  patient 
being  almoft  half  dead  under- water,  may  have  all 
ideas  extinguiffied.  The  fuccefs  obferved  from  this 
pradice  by  phyficians  in  the  cure  of  an  hydrophobia , 
as  we  fhall  hereafter  declare,  feems  to  have  been  the 
occafion  of  their  putting  it  in  force  upon  perfons  de- 
fp-rately  maniacal ;  and  promifcuous  experiences  have 
taught  the  happy  iffue  of  it.  A  carpenter  of  Ant¬ 
werp  by  a  great  fright,  is*  believing  he  faw  a  dread¬ 
ful  ghoft  in  the  night-time,  went  diftraCted  in  his 
mind  ;  and  being  carried  in  a  coach,  broke  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  tied,  ran  loofe  from  the  carriage 
and  threw  himfelf  into  a  deep  pond  ;  from  whence 
being  taken  out,  and  put  into  the  coach  for  dead, 
he  notwit’nftanding  recovered  himfelf,  and  returning 
to  his  right  fenfes  furviveci  the  accident  eighteen 
years  n.  Helmont ,  encouraged  by  this  example,  prac- 

tifed 

111  Ibidem.  15  Helmont,  in  Capituh :  Demens  idea  pag.'z 28 
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tifed  fubmerfion  upon  other  maniacal  patients  ;  and 
allures  us,  that  it  was  never  unattended  with  fuccefs 
but  when  the  perfons  dipped  were  too  haftily  drawn 
out  for  fear  of  their  drowning.  For  in  this  cafe  the 
patient  is  required  to  flay  under  water  a  confiderable 
time,  as  Tichnont  0  mmielf  faw  in  an  old  man  who 
was  hydrophobous,  and  who  having  his  limbs  tied, 
with  a  weight-fattened  to  his  feet,  was  let  down  under 
the  water,  until  the  whole  miferere  pfalm  could  be 
perfectly  repeated :  and  then  drawing  him  out  of 
the  water,  they  afterwards  plunged  him  again  twice, 
but  fuffered  him  to  flay  under  water  for  fhorrer 
lengths  of  time.  Helmont  indeed  owns,  that  he  be-  j 
Sieved  this  man  to  be  dead  ;  when  yet,  after  his  li¬ 
gatures  were  taken  from  his  limbs,  he  vomited  up  a 
quantity  of  the  fea-water,  returned  to  kimfelf,  and 
lived  afterwards  in  health.  Many  more  examples 
are  related  in  the  fame  place  that  fhew  drowned  per¬ 
fons  are  not  fo  foon  dead  as  is  commonly  imagined 
upon  which  fubjedt  you  may  alfo  confult  what  has 
been  faid  by  other  authors  of  credit r,  who  prove, 
that  perfons  have  been  recovered  and  furvived  after 
lying  many  hours  funk  under  the  waters. 

The  like  remedy  therefore  feerfis  applicable  to  the 
cure  of  a  defperate  mania  or  raving  madnefs,  fince 
the  patients  life  is  in  no  abfolute  danger;  namely, 
that  by  effacing  all  the  ideas  for  a  fhort  time,  while 
there  are  no  apparent  figns  of  life,  the  latent  indilpo- 
fition  of  the  common  fenfory,  that  is  produdlive  of 
the  madnefs,  may  be  alfo  removed.  For  thus  fome- 
times,  rafh,  or  “  daring  experiments  recover  thofiv 
who  are  not  within  the  compafs  of  reafonable  me- 
st  thods quos  ratio  non  rejlituit ,  tameritas  Gdju- 
<vat q.  At  the  fame  time  too  it  feems  to  appear  from 
hence,  that  fubmerfion  in  the  fea  is  of  no  more  im¬ 
portance  towards  this  end,  than  the  fubmerfion  that 
r  .  is  ! 

°  Ibidem.  p  Peclilin.  de  vita  fub  aquis.  Winflow  fur 

I’incertitude  deS  fignes  de  la  mort.  *  Clef.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  ix>- 
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is  made  in  any  other  water,  fince  the  carpenter  of 
Antwerp  did  well  after  throwing  himfelf  into  the 

water  of  a  Handing-pond. 

SECT.  MCXXIV. 

A  F  T  E  R  all  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  in  vain,  a  falutary  relief  has  been 
brought  to  the  prefent  diftemper  by  varices,  the 
piles,  a  dyfentery,  dropfy,  large  and  fpontaneous 
fluxes  of  blood,  or  by  the  invafion  of  tertian  and 
quartan  fevers,  or  agues, 

.  As  we  have  already  often  admonilhed  under  the 
diftempers  that  have  been  hitherto  treated,  a  due  re¬ 
gard  muft  always  be  payed  to  thofe  changes  that 
happen  fpontaneoufly  in  difeafes,  and  either  bring  a 
cure  or  confiderable  relief  to  them  ;  that  thus  the 
phyfician  may  be  enabled  to  imitate  the  fame  by  art, 
or  at  lead  prevent  any  difturbances  from  being  given 
to  nature  in  thefe  her  falutary  endeavours  for  the  cure 
Df  diftempers.  Experience  then  has  taught  us,  that 
the  following  accidents  have  relieved  or  cured  ma¬ 
niacal  patients,  when  the  diftemper  has  not  at  all 
yielded  to  other  remedies. 

Varices,  and  the  piles,]  What  benefits  may  be 
expe&ed  from  thefe  for  the  cure  of  the  melancholy- 
madnefs,  was  formerly  declared  at  §.  1110.  But 
fince  a  mania  differs  only  from  the  forrowful  melan¬ 
choly,^  by  being  a  greater  degree  of  the  fame  diilem- 
per,  tis  clear  the  fame  remedies  mud  be  ferviceable 
in  both  of  them.  For  when  the  atrabiliary  filth  is 
collected  by  metaftafis  into  the  veins  of  the  lower 
limbs,  or  is  drained  out  from  the  body  by  the  has- 
morrhoidal  flux,  the  abdominal  vifcera  are  thus  re- 
ieved  from  their  incumbrance,  and  the  malady  grows 
etter.  At  the  fame  time  too  the  blood  diftending 
the  lower  veliels,  or  evacuated  by  an  opening  of 
VoL‘XI,  v  .  L  them, 
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them,  will  derive  the  impetus  and  quantity  of  the 
circulation  from  the  head,  which  is  of  great  confe- 
quence  to  relieve  the  fierce  delirium,  as  we  formerly 
ihewed  upon  another  occafion,  in  giving  the  hiftory 
of  a  phrenfy  at  §.  779.  Bathings  therefore  and  rub¬ 
bing  of  the  feet,  with  warm  vapours  to  foment  the 
piles  of  the  anus,  may  greatly  benefit  maniacal  per- 
fons :  but  then  there  is  frequently  no  fmall  difficulty 
in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  merely  becaufe  thofe 
raving  patients  will  not  be  obedient  to  the  precepts 
of  their  phyfician.  Schenck  r  gives  us  a  remarkable 
cafe  of  a  copper-fmith,  who  becoming  maniacal  or 
raving-mad  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of  his  age, 
was  obliged  to  be  chained  for  fome  months,  that  he 
might  give  no  injury  to  himfelf  or  others  :  but  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  varices  in  the  legs  diftended  with 
much  black  blood,  he  returned  to  a  found  ftate  of 
mind.  But  thefe  varices  continued  for  fevera}  years 
and  were  very  painful  at  times  ;  and  when  their  con- 
fiderable  fwellings  made  threatening  figns  of  a  re- 
’  turning  mania,  the  diftemper  was  prevented  by  inci- 
fions  into  the  fwelled  varices. 

A  dyfentery.]  When  we  treated  of  the  commoved 
and  turgid  atrabilis  at  §.  1104,  it  was  obferved,  that 
a  fudden  refolution  of  atrabiiiary  filth,  already  exalt¬ 
ed  to  an  exceffive  acrimony,  is  followed  with  a  dy¬ 
fentery  of  the  very  word:  fort,  joined  with  intoler¬ 
able  pain,  a  fudden  putrefaction,  and  a  gangrene 
that  mud  be  fpeediiy  fatal.  But  this  fatal  event  is 
more  efpecially  to  be  feared,  when  the  atrabiiiary 
filth  being  iuddenly  fufed,  is  thrown  upon  the  in* 
tedines  with  great  force  ;  for  if  it  be  but  (lowly  re- 
folved,  and  drained  through  the  inteftines  without 
any  confiderable  acrimony,  the  dyfentery  then,  how¬ 
ever  iron biefome,  is  yet  lalutary  to  the  difeafe  itfelf 
partly  by  evacuating  the  matter  of  the  diftemper 
and  in  part  by  making  a  derivation  of  the  humour 
from  the  head,  while  the  inteftines,  irritated  by  the  fair 

<  ftimulus 
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ftimulus,  have  a  greater  flow  of  humours  into  the 
meferaical  veflels.  In  general  Hippocrates  3  has  ad- 
monifhed  us,  as  we  formerly  intimated  at  §.  963, 
“  That  thefe  kinds  of  difcharges  cure  diflempers 
“  before  exifting  in  the  body,  thofe  that  are  invete* 
“  rate  in  a  longer  time *,  but  fuch  as  are  recent  they 
“  may  carry  off  in  a  few  days  99  Hujufmodi  ingefli* 
ones  etiam  eos ,  qui  prius  funt  in  corporibus ,  morbos 
fanant ;  antiquiores  quidem  diuturno  tempore  \  recen- 
tiores  autem  in  paucis  diebus  fubmovere  pojfun't .  F rom 
whence  it  feems  we  can  only  hope  for  the  cure  of  a 
mania  from  a  dyfentery  of  a  long  continuance ;  and 
therefore  care  muft  be  taken  not  to  untimely  fupprefs 
it,  and  hinder  the  cure.  But  in  another  place  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fays  %  that  a  dyfentery  is  good  when  it  fol¬ 
lows  after  a  mania  :  on  the  contrary,  a  mania  was 
feared  as  the  fpeedy  confequence,  if  upon  the  ceafing 
of  the  dyfentery,  a  red  or  flame  colour  appeared  in 
the  face,  from  the  impetus  of  the  humours  up¬ 
wards  *,  for  fuch  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  of  the  coan 
prefage u,  that  runs  in  the  following  words, :  Dyfen- 
tericae ,  fubrubrae ,  limofae ,  iargae  dejeBiones  alvi ,  in 
flammeis ,  valde  rubicundis  coloribus ,  folutae ,  maniac 
timorem  inducunt' ;  “  Large  and  loofe  difcharges  by 
“  ftool,  that  are  dyfenterical,  fomewhat  reddiib  or 
<c  muddy,  give  reafon  to  fear  a  mania ,  in  thofe  per* 
!<c  fons  who  have  their  countenance  flufhed  with  a 
I4'*  very  red  colour.59 

A  dropfy.]  In  the  aphorifnl  laft  cited  from  Hippo¬ 
crates ,  he  applauds  a  dropfy  that  follows  after  a  ma¬ 
nia.  But  that  we  may  underftand  how  a  dropfy 
may  be  of  fervice  to  a  mania,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  fometimes  this'  diftemper  arifes  from  a  too  dif- 
folved  \ftate  of  the  humours,  which  therefore  drain 
from  their  proper  moving  veflels  into  the  cavities  or 
cells  of  the  body,  and  are  collected  in  the  adipofe  or 

L  2  cellular 

*  Praedicl.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  xnr.  Charter.  Tom,  Vllf,  png,  82 1. 
v1'  Apor.  5.  Se£t.  VII.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag,  20a.. 
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cellular  membrane.  But  fuch  a  colliquation  of  the 
humours  coming  upon  a  maniacal  patient  will  alio 
reiolve  or  melt  the  atrabiliary  vifcid,  fo  that  it  may 
either  efcape  from  the  body,  orelfe  be  depofited  up¬ 
on  parts  lels  important  with  a  relief  to  the  diflemper. 
5Tis  well  known,  that  by  the  ufe  of  mercury  the 
whole  mafs  of  the  blood  refolves  into  a  thin,  putrid, 
and  watery  lymph,  that  drains  off  either  through  the 
bowels,  or  through  the  falival  glandules ;  and  from 
this  colliquation  of  the  blood  it  is  that  falivated  per- 
fons  look  fo  very  pale  throughout;  and  if  by  any 
cauie  the  drain  or  difcharge  that  is  made  through  the 
falival  glands  be  any  way  impeded  or  fuddenly  flop¬ 
ped,  the  face,  neck,  and  lips,  immediately  become 
iwelled  by  the  collected  lymph  intercepted  from  its 
difcharge.  Accordingly  we  are  taught  by  pradlical 
obfervations,  that  maniacal  patients  have  beenfome- 
times  cured  by  a  mercurial  falivation  :  for  thus  IVep- 
fir  w  cured  a  peafant  who  had  the  raving- madnefs, 
by  the  adminiftration  of  turbith  mineral  until  a  (pit¬ 
ting  came  on.  Therefore  if  a  like  diffolution  of  the 
humours  (hall  enfue  from  any  other  caufe,  it  may  be 
iikewife  able  to  cure  the  mania. 

Moreover  a  watery  defluxion  has  been  fometimes 
found  collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in  the 
bodies  of  maniacal  perlons  opened  after  their  de- 
ceafe  x  *,  which,  if  it  had  been  abforbed,  and  depo-, 
iited  in  fome  other  part  of  the  body,  might  have 
given  relief  to  the  mania,  by  forming  a  dropfical  tu¬ 
mour  in  another  part  of  the  body  ;  for  in  this  man¬ 
ner  we  often  obferve  in  a  dropfy  of  the  bread,  that  the 
breathing  becomes  relieved,  by  a  fwelling  that  begins 
to  appear  in  the  lower  limbs ;  and  on  the  reverie,  that 
the  bread  is  more  incumbered  and  oppreffed,  when 
the  fwelling  of  the  feet  and  ancles  fuddenly  difap- 
pears.  From  whence  again  another  reafon  appears 
why  a  dropfy  may  be  of  fervice  in  a  mania. 

A 

w  Obfervat,  Med.  Pradl.  de  Affeft.  Capit.  Obferv.  83.  pag, 
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A  large  and  fpontaneous  flux  of  blood.]  We  for¬ 
merly  intimated  (at  §.  741.),  that  Hippocrates  ufes 
the  word  haemorrhage  by  way  of  eminence  to  Sig¬ 
nify  that  .which  is  ufually  made  from  the  nofe,  if  he 
does  not  particularly  name  any  other  part  of  the  bo¬ 
dy,  from  whence  the  blood  makes  a  difcharge  :  and 
this  feems  to  be  the  prefent  fenfe,  in  which  we  are 
here  to  underftand  the  term  haemorrhage,  or  flux  of 
blood.  It  alfo  appeared  from  what  was  there  fa  id, 
as  alfo  at  §.  ^ 7 79,  in  the  cure  of  a  phrenfy,  what 
great  relief  might  be  expected  from  an  haemorrhage 
of  the  nofe,  that  breaks  forth  of  its  own  accord  in 
dtftempers  of  the  head ;  fince  there  are  indeed  fome 
of  the  branches  of  the  internal  carotid  diftributed 
through  the  internal  parts  of  the  nofe,  which  may 
therefore  diredtly  unload  the  blood  veflels  that  are 
diftributed  through  the  fabric  of  the  encephalon  itfelf. 
At  the  fame  time  it  alfo  readily  appears,  that  fuch 
in  hemorrhage  will  be  principally  of  fervice  in  that 
cind  of  the  mania  we  fhall  prefently  defcribe,  at  §. 
1127. 

Tertian,  and  quartan  fevers,  or  agues.]  It  wasfor- 
Tierly  demonftrated,  in  the  hiftory  we  gave  of  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers,  that  much  of  the  febrile  matter  might 
3e  refolved  and  moved  in  the  obftru&ed  vifcera  by 
he  violent  (hocks  that  happen  in  the  time  of  the  cold 
it,  joined  with  the  increafed  heat  and  impetus  of 
he  circulation  •,  and  therefore  there  is  thus  fome  hope 
emains  that  the  atrabiliary  matter  may  be  thus  at- 
enuated  and  expelled.  Moreover  at  §.  757,  it  was 
)roved,  that  the  latent  caufe  of  intermitting  fevers 
:hanges  the  mod  fubtle  fluid  of  the  nerves,  together 
vith  the  nerves  and  the  brain  through  which  it  flows; 
md  therefore  by  that  change  it  may  he  alfo  able  to 
ftace  the  caufe  which  produce  the  mania.  For  it 
vill  hereafter  appear,  that  a  mania  does  not  fpring 
vholly  from  atrabilis,  but  that  even  a  flight  change 
n  the  common  fenfory  may  fuffice  for  this  end,  al- 
hough  nothing  of  any  diftemper  be  found  in  the 

L  3  reft 
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reft  of  the  body.  Therefore  Hippocrates  defervedly 
ohferves  to  us,  that  iniermitting  fevers  clear  the  bo* 
dy  from  other  diftempers,  as  we  fhewed  more  at  large 
at  §.  75 4,  where  there  are  feveral  pra&ical  obierva- 
tions  that  confirm  this  truth. 

• .  __  ■ ( '  ]  ■  '/  *  .  v 

SECT.,  MCXXV. 

npHIS  kind  of  the  mania  ufually  arifes 
**  after  the  body  has  been  much  exhaufted 
and  weakened  by  autumnal  fevers  intermitting, 
or  by  frequently  repeated  blood-lettings,  or 
purgings  from  the  bowels,  no  lefs  than  from 
the  difeafe  itfelfj  and  from  the  fame  caufes  too, 
the  raving  madnefs  commonly  returns  again  up¬ 
on  the  patient; 

We  have  hitherto  treated  principally  of  the  raving- 
madnefs  which  follows  after  a  long  continued  melanr 
choly,  and  differs  almoft  in  nothing  but  degree  from 
the  laid  melancholy  :  but  there  are  ftill  kinds  of  the 
raving  madnefs  that  are  often  difficult  to  cure,  in 
which  there  are  no  figns  denoting  any  fault  lodged 
in  the  viicera ;  but  the  common  feniory  only  is  here 
difturbed,  from  certain  latent  cauies.  An  increafed 
motion  of  the  humours  through  the  veffels  of  the  en¬ 
cephalon,  will  in  many  perfons,  during  the  fit  of  an 
intermitting  fever,  occafion  a  violent  delirium  * 
which  yet  goes  off  when  the  violence  of  the  fever  is 
aoated.  An  inflammation  infefting  the  interior  parts 
of  the  head,  occafions  a  phrenfy  with  violent  ravings; 
and  fometimes  the  common  lenfory  is  fo  much  alter¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  malady,  that  when  the  fever  is  gone 
off,  and  the  inflammation  has  been  cured,  yet  the 
fierce  delirium  ftill  remains,  and  is  then  faid  to  be  a 
delirium  or  phrenfy  changed  into  madnefs ;  upon 
>vhich  head  confult  what  was  faid  formerly  at  §.  774* 
When  any  foregoing  matter  flows  together  with  the 
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blood  to  the  head,  all  operations  of  the  brain  are  of¬ 
ten  difturbed,  after  the  manner  weobfervein  perfons' 
.who  are  drunk,  and  who  are  often  raving  mad  to  a 
great  degree,  fo.  long  as  the  force  of  the  fermented 
fpirits  continues  to  ftimulate  the  brain,  until  they 
are  at  length,  either  expelled  from  the  body,  or 
fubdued  or  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  inadtivity.  When 
the  practice  of  transfufing  the  blood  of  one  ani¬ 
mal  into  the  veins  of  another,  was  difeovered  in  the 
midft  of  the  laft  age,  phyficians  promifed  them- 
felves  wonderful  effedts  from  it  in  the  cure  of  di- 
ftempers,  provided  the  healthy  blood  of  a  found 
animal  was  transfufed  into  the  emptied  veins  of  a 
.patient :  but  they  found  occafion  to  lament  the  fatal 
effedts  of  the  bqld  experiment,  which  was  followed 
with  furious  ravings  of  madnefs  in  the  unhappy  pa¬ 
tients,  and  ended  at  laft  in  their  death  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  it  was  by  the  public  authorities  prohibited,  that 
for  the  future  the  like  abufes  upon  human  bodies 
might  not  be  attempted7.  For  here  even  the  good 
blood  of  a  found  beaft,  being  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  in  the  human  body,  immediately  difturbed 
the  whole  common  fenfory  while  it  flowed  through 
the  veffels  of  the  encephalon,  and  thus  threw  the 
patient  into  a  raving-madnefs.  From  whence  there  - 
.  fore  we  learn,  that  to  produce  fuchconfiderable  mif- 
chiefs  in  the  encephalon,  does  not  always  require 
caufes  that  are  very  great  or  remarkable,  but  thofe 
only  who  are  flight  may  fuffice.  How  often  do 
mere  paffions  of  the  mind,  that  are  ftrong  and  fud- 
den,  produce  the  maniacal  madnefs  *,  and,  in  this  re- 
I  fpedt,  anger  more  efpecially :  which  is  therefore 
juftly  ftiled  a  fhort  madnefs,  and  by  frequent  repeti¬ 
tions  in  angry  perfons,  at  length  leaves  the  perma¬ 
nent  character  of  madnefs  impreffed  in  the  common 
fenfory,  fo  as  to  produce  a  mania  that  is  often  very 
difficultly  curable.  This  is  what  Helmont  z  has  very 

L  4  fairly 
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Fairly  remarked,  where  he  fays,  Dementiae  tanto 
detericres ,  quae  fufcitantur  abfque  excrement  or  um  inf  a - 
tnia,  quia  vel  continuo  perfeverant ,  vel  ftatis  recur - 
recidivarum  periodis  :  alioquin  abfumtis  fpurcitiis , 
fponte  ceffant  lab es  prognat ae :  “  Madnefs  or  diftrac- 
44  tions  are  fo  much  the  worfe,  when  they  rife  not 
<c  from  any  infamous  or  filthy  humours  to  be  ex- 
4C  creted  ;  becaufe  they  either  hold  continuedly  on, 
44  or  elfe  return  in  fits  at  certain  periods  ;  otherwife, 
€C  when  foul  humours  are  evacuated*  the  difturbances 
<c  they  made  in  the  fenfory  go  off  fpontaneoufty.” 
For  if  the  mania  fprings  from  atrabilis,  we  may  then 
conceive  hopes,  that  if  the  matter  is  evacuated  the 
malady  may  be  cured  :  but  when  the  common  fen¬ 
fory  is  fo  altered  by  any  violent  paffion  of  the  mind, 
that  a  mania  is  the  confequence,  ’tis  evident  enough 
the  phyfician  cannot  learn  what  the  faid  change  is, 
within  the  common  fenfory,  or  by  what  remedies  it 
ought  to  be  removed.  Maniacal  cafes  of  this  kind  I 
have  fometimes  feen  in  child-bed-women,  who  in 
the  firft  days  after  their  delivery  have  given  up  them- 
felves  to  violent  anger;  and  more  efpecially,  or 
above  all,  if  they  keep  the  remembrance  of  paft  in¬ 
juries  within  their  breafi,  and  thereby  often  kindle 
the  fire  of  anger  in  their  mind  :  for  then  have  enfued 
the  moft  troublefome  watchings,  and  in  a  few  days 
a  raving  madnefs  that  has  fometimes  continued  du¬ 
ring  life,  in  fpite  of  all  the  moft  efficacious  remedies 
ufed  for  its  removal ;  but  in  others  the  malady  has 
gradually  abated,  and  they  have  lived  afterwards  in 
health  both  of  body  and  mind.  In  others  again  the 
impreffions  or  foot-fteps  of  the  firft  or  old  diftemper 
have  continued  ftrong  enough  to  caufe  returns,  about 
the  time  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes, 
when  the  moft  confiderable  alterations  are  made 
through  animal  and  human  bodies.  I  have  vifited 
feveral  who  were  accuftomed  to  the  ravi.ng-madnefs 
during  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  fpring  feafon  ;  but 
continued  well  enough  throughout  the  reft  of  the 

year : 
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year:  and  even  in  fome  families  the  mania  has  been 
hereditary,  and  ufually  made  its  appearance  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  age. 

Now  the  general  origin  of  all  the  nerves,  within 
the  brain,  is  by  phyficians  ufually  termed  the  com¬ 
mon  fenfory  ;  namely,  that  corporeal  part  wherein 
all  the  nerves,  fenfations,  and  voluntary  motions 
take  their  origin.  That  this  common  fenfory  is 
feared  in  the  encephalon  or  brain,  every  one  allows  ; 
and  the  truth  of  this  was  proved  by  more  numerous 
arguments  when  we  treated  of  an  apoplexy.  But  it 
appears  from  phyfiology,  that  the  encephalon  or 
brain  is  vafcular  throughout,  and  that  therefore  its 
offices  are  dependent  upon  a  free  motion  of  the 
healthy  juices  with  a  due  impulfe,  through  their 
refpedtive  veflels  of  a  determinate  magnitude.  There¬ 
fore  the  difpofition  of  the  fluids  being  altered,  the 
capacity  of  the  vefiels  changed,  or  the  celerity  of 
the  flux  through  them  too  much  increafed  or  dimi- 
nifned  ;  but  either  or  all  of  thefe,  the  feveral  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  may  be  varioufly  and  wonderfully 
difturbed,  more  efpecially  in  thofe  bodies  that  are 
replenifhed  with  thin  or  loofe  juices,  and  tender  irri¬ 
table  veflels,  that  make  a  lefs  refifta'nce  to  impulfes 
f of  the  fluids:  for  thefe  are  the  conditions  which  at¬ 
tend  upon  women  called  hyfterical,  in  whom  vio¬ 
lent  difturbances  of  the  mind  are  excited  from  the 
leaf!:  occaflons  :  but  at  the  fame  time  in  fuch  perfons 
there  is  ufually  a  change  in  the  breathing,  while  the 
flghings  forward  the  blood  hindered  in  its  return 
from  the  head,  as  we  explained  it  more  at  large  at 
10 10.  N0.  3.  y.  the  cheeks  alfo  appear  flufhed 
with  rednefs,  and  the  internal  blood-veflels  of  the 
head  are  in  like  manner  equally  diflended,  while  the 
over-loofe  humours  eafily  dray  by  an  error  of  place 
into  foreign  and  improper  vefiels  (fee  §.  118.),  and 
the  larger  veflels  over-dilating  intercept  and  com- 
prefs  the  fmaller  that  are  adjacent  :  from  all  which 
it  readily  appears,  that  wonderful  changes  may  arife 
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in  the  common  fenfory  even  from  the  {lighter  cau- 
fes  *,  whence  hyfterical  women  are  often  obferved  to 
be  delirious,  under  thofe  fits  of  the  vapours  that  are  1 
commonly  termed  uterine.  If  again  in  other  parts  ! 
of  the  body  fome  impediment  be  raifed  to  the  blood’s  5 
motion  through  the  vefiels,  it  may  be  fo  driven  | 
more  forcibly  and  abundantly  to  the  head,  and  there¬ 
in  produce  the  like  mifchiefs  :  fuch  impediments  of  | 
the  blood’s  courfe  are  often  known  to  arife  from  con- 
vulfive  cramps  or  conftridlions  of  the  vefiels  in  the 
abdominal  vifcera  of  hyfterical  perfons,  as  thofe  who 
pradtice  are  well  acquainted.  Hippocrates  even  feems  ' 
to  have  perceived  fomething  of  this  kind,  when  he  | 
prefages  a  greater  quantity  and  force  of  the  blood  to 
the  head  from  a  certain  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
fpleen  or  parts  around  it ;  or  even  from  a  fort  of 
tightnefs  about  the  hypochondria,  felt  without  any: 
pain  or  inflammation  in  the  vifcera  themfelves  that 
are  there  feated  ;  concerning  which  you  may  confult ; 
what  was  delivered  upon  the  figns  of  an  approaching: 
haemorrhage  from  the  nofe  in  an  ardent  fever  at  §• ! 
741  :  for  fuch  a  lalutary  difcharge  of  the  blood  was  ; 
obferved  to  relieve  the  over-diftended  vefiels  of  the 
encephalon  ;  but  if  the  blood  did  not  vent  itfelf  that: 
way,  or  in  no  fufiicient  quantity,  it  difturbed  all  the 
operations  of  the  brain,  as  we  there  declared.  Upon 
this  account  Hippocrates  a  feems  in  another  place  to 
have  remarked.  Si  autem  &  pulfus  infit  in  hypo -1 
chondrio ,  perturbationem  fignificat ,  vel  delirium :  ve- 
rum  oculos  illorum  intueri  oportet .  Si  namque  crebro 

moveantur ,  illos  infanire  metus  eft :  “  But  it  there  is 
“  alfo  a  throbbing  in  the  hypochondrium,  it  denotes; 
“  either  a  delirium,  or  fome  approaching  diftur- 
“  bance  of  the  mind :  but  at  the  fame  time,  the 
<c  eyes  too  muft  be  obferved ;  for  if  they  are  ftart- 
<c  ling,  or  move  quick,  there  is  danger  of  thofe  pa- 
“  tients  turning  mad.”  In  which  place  it  is  remark¬ 
able  he  ufes  the  word  ( ficivMi)  become  maniacal ,  or 

raving- 
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raving-mad.  But  fince  there  are  fo  many  confider- 
able  nerves  lent  to  the  mufcles  of  the  eyes,  ’tis  thence 
plain  enough,  that  fuch  a  quick  and  unufual  rolling 
of  the  eyes  points  out  a  difturbance  beginning  111 
all  the  operations  of  the  brain.  All  that  has  been 
here  advanced  likewife  fhews,  or  confirms  our  afifer- 
tion,  that  a  mania  may  fpring  even  from  flight  cau- 
fes,  and  that  when  once  perfons  have  been  affl  idled 
with  this  diftemper,  they  very  eafily  relapie  again 
into  the  fame  •,  which  is  what  Aret^eus  b  obferves  to 
us,  where  he  fays,  Nonnullos  namque,  qui  penitus 
foluti  morbo  videbantur ,  aut  vermin  tempus ,  aut  er¬ 
ror  in  victu ,  aut  ira  cafu  aliquo  proritata ,  denuo  ad 
furorem  revccavit .*  C4  For  fome  of  thefe  patients, 

“  who  have  feemed  to  be  perfectly  cured  of  their 
“  madnefs,  have  at  length  had  their  ravings  again 
“  recalled  upon  them,  either  from  the  fpring  feafon, 
“  from  errors  in  diet,  or  from  anger  that  has  been 
“  kindled  by  any  particular  occafiond5 

At  the  fame  time  too  the  reafon  is  intelligible  why 
this  diftemper  fports  itfelf  in  fuch  a  variety  of  de¬ 
lirious  fancies  or  ravings,  according  as  this  or  that 
part  of  the  common  fenfory  is  more  affedted  than 
the  reft.  Aret<eus  c  has  therefore  obferved  ;  ct  that 
“  thus  fome  have  become  learned  in  aftronomy 
“  without  a  teacher,  or  matters  in  philofophy  with- 
“  out  a  preceptor ;  and  have  had  an  acquaintance 
“  with  poetry,  as  if  it  was  infufed  into  them  by  the 
“  mufes,  &c.”  quofdam  aftronomiam  difcere  fine  do- 
51  ore,  philofophiamque  poffidere  a  nemine  tr  adit  am ,  poe¬ 
tic  am  qucque  ncvijfe  veluli  a  Mufis  infufiam ,  &c.  For 
an  infinite  number  of  new  ideas  may  be  excited  in 
the  common  fenfory  by  the  internal  caufes  that  may 
operate  upon  it,  as  we  explained  more  at  large  under 
§.  700,  where  we  treated  of  a  febrile  delirium.  I 
vifited  a  woman  who  had  been  feveral  times  maniacal, 
and  whenever  fhe  was  mad  pronounced  her  dilcourfe 

by 
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by  the  moft  exadl  poetic  meafures,  and  rhymed  with 
wonderful  eafe  from  her  own  invention  ;  neither  of 
which  fhe  was  able  to  perform  in  health,  nor  did  fhe 
ever  fo  much  as  attempt  it,  being  naturally  of  a  dull 
wit,  and  from  the  beginning  of  her  youth  accuflomed 
to  get  her  living  by  her  hand-labour.  But  in  fuch  a 
mania  as  arifes  not  from  atrabilis  preceding,  another 
method  of  cure  is  required.  If  the  ftrength  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  the  body  not  exhaufted  by  foregoing  dif- 
eafes,  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  ufe  evacuations  by  blood¬ 
lettings,  and  the  milder  purgatives,  fuch  as  tama¬ 
rinds,  the  leaves  of  fenna,  the  frefh  whey  of  milk, 
and  the  like,  by  which  the  quantity  of  humours  di¬ 
llending  the  veffels,  and  their  impetuofity,  may  be 
diverted  from  the  head.  But  care  mud  be  taken  not 
to  fink  all  the  powers  by  hidden  and  profufe  evacua¬ 
tions;  for  thus  indeed  the  fevere  ravings  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  but  then  the  mania  is  iucceeded  by  an  impo- 
tency  of  the  common  fenfory,  and  leaves  an  incurable 
foolifhnefs  during  the  red  of  life ;  and  being  once 
thus  flupified,  they  become  unmindful  of  every 
thing,  inoffenfively  play  with  trifles  like  children, 
and  often  fpin  out  their  life  in  that  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion  even  to  old  age,  as  we  fee  by  many  inflances  in 
the  lunatic  hofpitals. 

But  when  the  cure  advances  nothing  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  it  then  only  remains  to  try  what  may  be  done 
by  difturbing  the  whole  body  with  the  moil  power¬ 
ful  remedies,  in  hopes  of  procuring  a  change  of  the 
prefent  condition,  upon  which  we  treated  at  §.  1 123. 

Hitherto  is  referred  that  kind  of  the  mania  which 
Sydenham  d  has  obferved  with  furpriz-e  to  follow  fre¬ 
quently  after  intermitting  fevers,  although  it  be  not 
mentioned  by  other  authors ;  but  more  efpecially  af¬ 
ter  the  lingering  intermittents,  and  particularly  quar¬ 
tans.  When  we  formerly  treated  upon  intermitting 
fevers  at  §.  753,  it  appeared,  that  by  thefe  fevers, 
long  continued  in  any  violent  degree,  all  the  juices 
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of  the  body  are  greatly  altered,  fo  as  often  to  degene¬ 
rate  into  a  very  bad  cacochymia  that  proves  the 
fource  of  numerous  chronical  diftempers.  If  there¬ 
fore  the  more  thick  and  acrimonious  blood  begins  to 
be  arretted  in  the  vettels  of  the  encephalon,  or  if  it 
becomes  irritated  by  the  more  acrimonious  humours 
therein  fecreted,  5tis  plain  enough  the  common  fen- 
lory  may  be  thus  difturbed,  and  a  mania  be  produ¬ 
ced.  But  Sydenham  cautions  us,  that  this  rmfchief 
oftener  enfued  when  by  frequent  blood-lettings,  or 
repeated  purgings  from  the  bowels,  the  cure  ot  thefe 
fevers  had  been  haftily  attempted,  from  whence  the 
languifhing  powers  of  the  patient  were  exhaufted  to 
the  laft  degree.  Now  for  curing  this  kind  of  the 
mania  he  ufed  a  different  treatment,  of  which  we 
fcall  fpeak  under  the  fedion  following. 


SECT.  MCXXVL 


H  E  faid  low  kind  of  the  maniacal  mad- 


A  nefs  is  therefore  cured,  merely  by  a  long 
continued  ufe  of  fuch  remedies  as  are  cordial, 
corroborant,  nourifhing,  and  reftorative.  But 
if  it  be  attempted  by  evacuatings,  the  confe- 
quence  is  an  atrophe  or  univerfal  wailing  of  the 
body,  with  weaknefs,  and  an  incurable  fooliih- 
nefs. 

Since  in  the  other  kinds  of  the  mania  it  has  been 
ufual  for  phyttcians  to  begin  to  cure  with  evacua¬ 
tions,  Sydenham  e  therefore  cautioufly  obferves,  that 
here  there  is  nothing  more  mifehievous  •,  for  that 
thefe  commonly  reduce  the  ravings,  but  are  at  the 
fame  time  followed  with  an  incurable  foolilhnrfs. 
Even  he  obferves,  that  when  the  patient  is  upon  the 
point  of  health,  only  the  ufe  of  clyfters  of  fugared 
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to  a  worfe  condition,  and  at  length  caufe  a  return  of 
the  madnefs  that  was  almoft  quieted.  But  flnee  the  j 
blood  is  in  a  manner  fpiritlefs  and  unadtive  in  fuch 
patients,  he  placed  the  hopes  of  a  cure  in  the  ufe  of  > 
a  reftorative  diet  with  {lengthening  cordials ;  and 
even  indulged  fuch  perfons  with  refrelhments  by  ge¬ 
nerous  liquors,  and  long  ufe  of  the  bed.  Thus  they 
grew  gradually  better  after  a  few  weeks  time :  and 
then  omitting  the  ufe  of  cordials  for  fome  days,  he 
kept  them  only  to  a  reftorative  diet,  and  then  again 
fupplied  them  with  cordials  until  they  were  perfedlly 
recovered  to  their  health.  In  this  courfe  then  Syden¬ 
ham  repleniihed  the  body  with  the  beft  nourifhments, 
that  could  be  eafily  digefted  by  the  languilhing  vif- 
cera  *,  and  at  the  fame  time  excited  the  adlions  of  the  ' 
chylificative  vifeera  by  ftrengthening  cordials,  that 
they  might  better  operate  upon  the  ingefted  nourifh-  ! 
ments  :  and  together  with  this  the  addons  of  the  vef- 
fels  on  their  contained  fluids  were  excited  by  grateful 
llimulants  to  a  quicker  motion  ;  from  the  concurrence 
of  all  which  together,  that  ill  ftate  of  the  blood  is 
corrected  that  remains  after  fuch  lingering  fevers. 
But  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  he  often  gave  the 
*Theriaca  Andromachi ,  and  in  a  liberal  dofe  which 
not  only  operates  as  a  warm  and  ftimulating  cordial, 
but  feems  greatly  of  fervice  in  this  kind  of  the  mania 
as  an  opiate.  More  forms  of  medicines  for  this  cafe , 
may  be  feen  in  our  author’s  Materia  me  die  a  ^  at  the;: 
number  of  the  prefent  fed; ion.  - 

1 

SECT.  MCXXVIL  * 

T>  U  T  the  maniacal  madnefs  which  arifes 
in  perfons  who  are  robuft,  well  grown, 
or  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  of  a  plethoric  and 
hot  conffitution,  is  cured  by  the  fame  remedies 
with  the  kind  of  the  epileply  that  was  deferibed 
at  §.  1  cS  1  :  with  repeated  blood-lettings,  with 

ftrong 
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ftrong  purging  interpofed  betwixt  them ;  and 
finally,  by  foliciting  a  truce  to  the  difturbances 
they  occafion  by  the  ufe  of  opiates  and  cordials. 

When  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  diftends  the 
veflfels  in  plethoric  perfons,  or  when  that  fluid  is  ra~, 
rifled  in  young  or  middle-aged  people,  by  the  plen¬ 
tiful  drinking  of  fpiritnous  or  fermented  liquors,  the 
common  fenfory  has  then  been  found  fo  much  di- 
fturbed  as  to  occafion  a  mania  that  is  very  often  ac¬ 
companied  with  great  ravings.  This  fpe*cies  of  the 
mania  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  the 
figns  of  a  plethora  prefent,  fuch  as  a  great  heat, 
more  efpecially  in  the  head,  a  reanefs  of  the  face  and 
eyes,  a  violent  throbbing  of  the  carotid  and  temporal 
arteries ;  and  alfo  from  thofe  known  caufes  having 
preceded  which  are  able  to  introduce  a  fudden  rari- 
faftion  throughout  the  blood.  Hitherto  alfo  belong 
fupprefiions  of  accuftomed  difcharges  of  redundant 
blood  by  the  piles,  or  the  menftrual  flux  ;  with  every 
thing  that  particularly  diredls  the  force  and  quantity 
of  the  blood  more  towards  the  head.  This  is  ob- 
ferved  when  the  lochial  difcharges  are  fliddenly  fup- 
prefled  in  child-bed-women,  from  whence  dangerous  . 
maladies  arife,  according  as  the  fupprefled  humours 
are  thrown  upon  this  or  that  parr,  as  we  fhall  here¬ 
after  declare  at  §.  1329.  This  is  what  Hippocrates f 
j  well  obferves,  when  he  fays,  that  the  lochia  fome- 
1  times  flow  to  the  head,  breaft,  and  lungs,  fo  as  to 
occafion  fometimes  a  fudden  death.  But  after  reck¬ 
oning  up  the  mifchiefs  that  enfue  from  a  defluxion 
of  the  lochia  upon  the  lungs,  he  adds,  Quod  fi  pur - 
gatio  ( uterina )  impetu  furfum  delata  per  os  non  exeat , 
neque  ad  pulmonem  vertatur ,  ei  ad  faciem  lochia  diver - 
tent ,  quae  admcdttm  ruhicundd  erit ,  Cff  caput  grave , 
neque  id  citra  dolorem  movers  poterit  *,  oculi  etiam  valde 
rubicundi  erunt ,  &  ex  ipjis  tenuis  fanguis  effluet :  Eft 

ubi 
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ubi  etiam  nonnullis  fanguis  ex  naribus  profluity  qui  Ji 
effundatur ,  hoc  modo  diuturnior  morbus  evadit.  Ne -  • 
que  hoc  in  morbo  acute  aures  audiunt.  Cardiogmo 
vexabitur ,  cruft abit ,  alienabitur ,  delirationes 

furiofae  (7roipoiVGiou  ixcLVufSee;)  exiftunt :  44  But  if  the 
44  uterine  difcharges  being  forcibly  carried  upwards, 
44  be  not  excreted  by  the  mouth,  nor  fettled  upon 
44  the  lungs,  they  then  go  on  to  the  face,  which 
44  will  appear  very  red,  or  fluflied,  with  a  heavinefs 
44  of  the  head,  which  cannot  be  moved  without 
44  pain  ;  the  eyes  will  be  alfo  very  red,  and  the  thin- 
44  ner  parts  of  the  blood  will  diftil  from  them :  and 
44  there  are  fome  cafes  in  which  blood  flows  alfo 
44  from  the  nofe,  which  effufion  then  renders  the  di¬ 
ftemper  more  durable,  or  of  longer  (landing.  Nor 
do  the  ears  perform  accurately  their  office  of  hear¬ 
ing  in  this  diftemper  :  but  the  patient  will  be  trou- 
44  bled  with  flatulent  diftentions  of  the  ftomach,  will 
44  have  belchings,  unfoundnefs  of  mind,  and  furious 
44  or  maniacal  ravings.”  A  little  after  he  obferves, 
that  if  they  recover  from  this  diftemper,  a  deafnefs, 
or  a  blindnefs  (till  continues  upon  them,  from  a  com- 
preflure  made  on  the  origin  of  the  auditory  and  optic 
nerves  in  the  brain,  by  the  over-diftended  blood-vef- 
fels  of  the  encephalon,  which  for  the  future  inter¬ 
cepts  any  reftitution  of  the  free  motion  of  the  fpirits 
through  thofe  nerves.  To  this  head  alfo  the  follow¬ 
ing  text  of  Hippocrates s  fee  ms  to  be  referred  :  §uibus 
in  muliertbus  fanguis  in  mammis  colligitur ,  maniam 
fignificat :  44  In  thofe  women  who  have  the  redun- 
44  dant  blood  colle&ed  in  their  breads,  the  maniacal 
44  madnefs  is  denoted.”  For  we  know  that  about 
the  third  day  after  the  delivery,  the  veflels  of  the 
womb  begin  to  contract  themfelves,  and  the  ferous 
or  milky  juices  gather  in  the  breads,  which  then  be¬ 
come  fwelled.  But  when  inftead  of  thofe  milky 
iuices  the  breads  are  diftended  by  the  blood  itfelf, 
ftis  a  fign  the  lochia  are  driven  upwards,  and  confi- 

derahly 
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derably  didrefs  all  the  fuperior  velfels ;  from  whence 
all  thofe  mifchiefs  may  be  feared  which  have  been 
mentioned  above  from  Hippocrates . 

The  principal  intention  of  cure  in  fuch  a  mania 
is,  to  empty  the  over-fiiled  velfels  by  blood-let¬ 
tings,  and  divert  the  quantity  and  force  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  from  the  head  ;  to  which  purpofe  conduce 
surges  that  are  brifk  enough,  bathings  of  the  feet, 
sliders,  &c .  while  at  the  fame  time  the  rarefaction 
)f  the  blood  is  abated,  and  all  thofe  caufes  avoided 
’rom  whence  it  may  proceed  ;  the  fuperior  velfels  are 
:o  be  drengthened,  and  condnnged  or  comprelfed, 
vhile  thofe  of  the  lower  limbs  are  much  relaxed  by 
saths,  fomentations,  vapours,  &c.  and  if  the  ravings 
till  continue  after  thefe  have  been  praCtifed,  the  vio- 
ence  cf  the  didemper  may  then  be  fafely  quieted  by 
)piates. 

At  §.  1124.  it  was  obferved  that  fpontaneous  and 
>rofufe  haemorrhages  have  been  greatly  ferviceable 
n  maniacal  cafes,  that  have  been  in  vain  attempted  by 
>ther  remedies  ;  and  therefore  large  blood-lettings 
nay  here  be  profitably  ufed,  more  efpecially  in  per¬ 
ms  who  are  robud,  well  grown,  or  of  a  plethoric 
nd  hot  conditution,  of  which  our  prefent  feCtion 
reats.  Hildanus h  relates  feveral  cafes  in  which  the 
laniacal  madnefs  was  cured,  and  that  very  liiddenly, 
y opening  the  temporal  artery.  He  particularly  obfer- 
ed  the  immediate  effeCts  of  this  operation  in  a  robud 
irl,  who  was  turned  raving  or  maniacally  mad  from 
iolent  and  long  continued  pains  in  her  head,  com¬ 
bining  die  alfo  perceived  troublefome  ringings,  and 
oifes  in  her  ears,  a  beating  pain  in  her  temples,  and 
troublefome  heat  within  her  head  *,  all  which  are  figns 
enoting  that  the  inrerior  velfels  of  the  head  are  over- 
idended  with  blood.  A  young  Switzer-man  made 
voyage  by  fea  in  a  very  hot  feafon,  and  at  the  fame 
me  indulged  wuhan  immoderate  ufe  of  the  drongeft 
ines,  from  whence  he  grew  raving-mad  :  but  was 
Vql.  XI.  M  cured 
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cured  by  repeated  blood-lettings,  with  the  application 
of  leeches  to  his  temples,  and  a  very  fpare  diet.  But 
ftnce  in  this  patient  there  was  a  great  heat  and  rari- 
fadtion  of  the  blood  by  an  abufe  of  wine  in  the  hotteft 
feafon,  the  bathing  with  cold  waters  was  therefore  of 
fervice,  with  pouring  of  icy  or  freezing  water  upon 
his  head  after  it  had  been  hr  ft  fbaved.  Many  more 
fuch  cafes  have  taught  phyhcians  that,  the  coldeft  ap¬ 
plications  to  the  head  have  fometitnes  very  good  ef¬ 
fects  i.  Thus  a  capful  of  fnow,  laid  to  the  head  of 
a  man  who  had  been  long  maniacally  or  raving  mad,' 
threw  him  into  an  agreeable  fteep  :  and  open  waking 
he  was  found  much  quieter,  and  in  a  little  time  got 
cured  by  this  method  k.  However  there  remained  ini 
this  cure  a  convulfive  contraction  in  one  fide  of  the 
face,  probably  from  an  imprudent  application  of  the 
very  cold  fnow  to  it:  it  is  alfo  obferved  that  other  ma¬ 
niacal  patients  were  afterwards  cured  by  the  fame  me-j 
thod.  A  like  happy  cure  was  alfo  performed  by  t 
cataradt  or  fall  of  water  very  cold  from  the  heighth 
of  twenty  feet  up6n  the  head  of  a  raving  mad-man 
which  threw  him  into  a  fteep  that  held  nine  hours 
and  afterwards  the  patient  awoke  in  the  pofteffion  o: 
his  right  mind  b  More  obfervations  confirming  the 
extraordinary  ufes  of  cold  bathing  in  this  kind  of  the 
maniacal  madnefs  may  be  found  in  another  treatife  mj 
But  above  all  this  method  feems  to  have  been  mol 
ufefully  applied  to  thofe  who  have  fallen  into  the  pre 
fent  maniacal  madnefs  from  too  great  excefies  in  ftron< 
wines'  during  very  hot  icafons.  Even  in  Celfyj  u  ther 
is  mention  made  of  this  method,  fince  he  advifes  th 
whole  body  to  be  plunged  in  warm  water  and  oil,  ani 
then  cold  water  to. be  poured  upon  the  head  :  for  thu 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  relaxed  by  warmth 
while  all  the  veftels  of  the  head  are  conftringed  an 
ftrengthened  by  the  hidden  cold. 
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But  opiates  are  applauded  in  the  cure  of  maniacal 
atients  when  evacuations  have  fir  ft  gone  before  as 
ell  by  repeated  blood-lettings  as  by  purgatives  ;  and 
lore  efpecially  when  ..there  are  ftubborn  watchings  at- 
:nding  the  mania.  Accident  proved  the  efficacy  of 
Dium  in  a  maniacal  maiden,  who  lwallowed  a  feru¬ 
le  of  opium  that  was  diffolved  in  vinegar  to  bathe 
er  head;  and  by  that  was  fuddenly  cured  But  many 
bfervations  ffiew  us  what  a  great  quantity  of  opium 
laniacal  patients  are  able  to  bear.  It  was  the  praftice 
f  a  celebrated  curer  of  this  malady  p  to  give  morn- 
lg  and  evening  two  grains  of  opium  diffolved  in  a 
)oonful  of  water,  and  if  then  no  fleep  followed,  he 
dminiftred  dill  another  grain,  until  it  had  the  de- 
red  effeft :  but  we  are  told  he  thus  was  obliged  to 
lount  the  dofe  fometimes  to  fifteen  grains  of  pure 
pium  ;  but  never  ventured  upon  giving  that  quan- 
ty  all  at  once,  only  by  gradually  increafing  it  till  the 
efired  deep  came  upon  the  patient.  In  young  and 
lethoric  perfons  he  ufed  blood-lettings ;  but  affirms 
e  cured  many  without  ever  once  opening  a  vein, 
hrery  eighth  day  he  gave  an  hydragogue  purgative, 
r  elfe  an  antimonial  vomit,  and  in  the  evening  of 
ae  fame  day  the  ufual  dofe  of  opium  ;  for  he  con- 
inued  his  patients  in  the  ufe  of  the  opium  for  many 
ays  until  they  were  relieved  of  their  ravings,  Aetius  * 
ideed  recommends  the  bold  adminiflration  of  medi- 
ines  prepared  from  poppies,  after  evacuations  have 
een  made  ;  and  informs  us  that  maniacal  patients 
ecovered  by  that  practice.  The  like  method  is  alfo 
pplauded  by  Sydenham  in  young  and  languine  ma¬ 
niacal  perfons ;  for  after  fome  blood-lettings,  he  gave 
f  fmart  purgative  every  eighth  day,  and  a  cordial 
upon  the  days  intermediate,  which  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Theriaca  Andromdehi  \  Otherwile, 
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’tis  true,  Sydenham  gave  but  about  half  a  grain  of 
opium  twice  in  the  day  ;  but  it  appears  plainly,  from 
what  has  been  already  faid,  that  the  dofeof  this  cele¬ 
brated  drug  may  be  very  iafely  increafed  when  there1 
is  an  occafion  for  it. 

From  all  that  has  been  advanced  then  it  appears, 
that  the  feveral  kinds  of  the  maniacal-madnefs  are 
carefully  to  be  diftinguifhed,  that  the  appropriated 
method  of  cure  may  be  ufed  for  each  of  them  refpec- 
tively,  fince  what  is  ferviceable  to  the  cure  of  one 
kind  of  the  mania,  is  mifchievous  to  another. 
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SECT.  MCXXVIII. 

npHERE  is  yet  another  diflemper,  which  J 
**  from  the  raving  madnefs  that  often  at¬ 
tends  it,  is  commodioufly  referred  to  this  place; 
fince  its  extremely  mifchievous  nature  calls  for! 
the  treatment  of  the  phyfician. 

This  feems  to  be  the  moft  convenient  place  for 
treating  upon  the  diftemper  called  rabies  canina ,  ori 
madnefs  from  bites  of  animals,  and  dogs,  that  are  mad ; 
fince  the  perfons  thus  affiidfed  often  rave  like  thofe 
who  are  maniacally  mad,  and  require  to  be  reftrained 
with  cords  or  chains.  There  may  perhaps  be  fome 
reafon  to  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  referred 
to  the  tribe  of  the  acute  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
chronical  difeafes  *,  fince  a  fever  is  the  general  compa¬ 
nion  of  it,  fo  loon  as  the  poilon  of  the  mad  animal 
which  was  applied  to  the  human  body,  once  enters 

into 
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into  a  ftate  of  addon,  and  it  then  ufually  kills  in  a 
few  days.  And  yet  we  often  fee  that  the  poifon  of 
the  mad  animal  will  lie  a  long  time  dormant  in  the 
patient’s  body,  before  it  enters  into  addon,  as  will 
lereafter  be  made  to  appear.  Aurelian  s  however 
“liters  the  canine  madneis  in  the  lift  of  acute  ciifeafes; 

,l  becaufe  (he  tells  us'  one  ought  not  to  afcribe  that 

time  to  the  patient’s  malady  in  which  he  is  not  yet 
;t  afflidted  by  his  raving  madnefs,  the  fit  or  dread 
14  of  which  has  not  yet  affedled  his  body  :  and  when 
14  it  once  breaks  out  into  addon,  it  admits  of  no 
44  rcfpites  or  delays,  like  thofe  that  are  obfervable 
44  in  perfons  afflidted  by  chronical  diftempers  ;  and 
44  fince  alio  by  this  malady  the  patients  are  carried 
44  off  very  fpeedily,  as  by  a  diftemper  that  is  both 
44  acute  and  continual  Cum  non  opcrteat  illud  tem- 
pus  aegrotanti  imputari ,  qui  nondum  table  vexatury 
quippe  cum  pajjlo  necdum  corpus  afficiat  \  &  cum  emi~ 
cuerity  non  habeat  fuperpofitiones ,  feu  dilationes ,  fecut 
qui  fpecialiter  tardis  ajficiuntur  pajfionibusy  &  ob  hoc 
celerr  ime  aegrot antes  interficiat ,  non  folum  ut  acuta ,  fed 
etiam  ut  continua  pajfio. 

But  fince  after  a  bite  has  been  inflidted  by  a  mad 
animal,  the  produdtive  caufe  of  the  diftemper  is  al¬ 
ready  exiftent  within  the  body,  and  has  been  obferved 
in  fome  to  be  joined  with  an  unufual  forrowfulnefs 
and  wafting  of  the  body,  for  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  they  had  any  dread  of  water,  it  feems  no  impro¬ 
priety  to  treat  of  this  among  the  chronical  difeafes, 
although  even  in  its  laft  ftage  it  carries  off  the  pa¬ 
tient  like  an  acute  diftemper  :  and  this  is  the  more 
allowable,  as  the  moft  effectual  methods  for  its  cure 
can  almoft  only  take  place  in  the  particular  interval 
of  time  that  goes  before  the- diftemper  has  arrived 
to  the  faid  laft  period  of  its  violence.  For  in  this 
manner  we  juftly  rank  an  epilepfy  amongft  the  chro¬ 
nical  diftempers,  although  often  the  patient  is  fwept 
off  in  the  time  of  his  paroxyfm.  Thus  too  the 

M  3  atra- 
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atrabilis,  although  a  very  (low  difeafe  in  itfelf,  when 
it  grows  turgid  and  into  a  commotion,  kindles,  out¬ 
rageous  fevers  that  are  foon  fatal,  fee  §,  1 104. 

SECT.  MCXXIX. 

'Ip  HIS  diftemper  is  then  called  the  Rabies, 
or  favage-madnefs  ,*  and  as  it  comes  of- 
teneft  from  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  it  is  like- 
wife  termed  the  canine- madnefs ;  and  from  its 
mod  terrible  fymptom  of  dreading  water,  it  i$ 
called  the  hydrophobia,  &c. 

The  reafons  for  the  donominations  of  this  diftem* 
per  are  felf- apparent ;  for  although  it  may  fpring  like- 
wife  from  the  bites  of  other  animals  befides  thofe  oil 
dogs,  yet  as  it  comes  mod  commonly  from  thefe  laftj 
it  is  therefore  by  way  of  eminence  called  the  canine 
rabies  or  madnefs.  And  fince  the  pathognomic  oil 
demonftrative  fign  that  the  poifon  of  this  diitempei! 
becomes  adive  in  the  body  is  a  dread  of  ail  drinkable! 
liquors ;  therefore  it  is  termed  the  hydrophobia  01 
dread  of  water,  and  fometimes  called  the  hygrophobid 
or  dread  of  liquors,  as  Aurelian  1  obferves  •,  who  yei 
owns  to  us,  that  the  former  appellation  is  the  mod! 
iiiuai,  and  is  mod  commonly  given  to  the  diftemper 
as  we  fee  cuftomary  at  the  prefen t  day. 

^  In  another  place11,  the  lad  mentioned  author  difpute; 
whether  the  canine  madnefs  be  a  new  diftemper.  I 
is  true  these  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  Hippocrates 
but  then  this  amounts  to  no  proof  that  the  difiempei 
was  not  in  being  in  his  time.  It  might  perhaps  b< 
leis  frequent  in  the  parts  which  were  inhabited  bj 
Hippocrates ;  fince  Aurelian  vr  intimates  that  this  i: 
a  diftemper  not  alike  common  to  all  countries,  becauf* 
(as  he  tells  us)  thofe  of  Caria  and  Crete ,  although 
free  from  other  venomous  animals,  are  frequently  di 

t  Ti- a  n  '  .  fturbec 
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fturbed  by  the  canine-madnefs  ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
we  are  told  *,  that  through  all  fouth  America  the 
dogs  are  never  infefted  with  this  madnefs.  Certain 
we  are  there  were  dogs  in  every  age,  and  that  they 
are  difpofed  to  frequenc  attacks  of  the  prefent  diftem- 
per:  from  whence  we  may  with  reafon  conclude  the 
canine-madnefs  to  be  a  diftemper  prior  to  the  moll 
ancient  writers  in  phyfic.  Mr.  he  Clerc  x  has,  with 
his  cuftomary  erudition,  collected  many  particulars 
upon  this  fubjedt,  in  his  hiftory  of  medicine  •,  where, 
they  may  be  confulted  upon  this  occafion. 

SECT.  MCXXX. 

'"T-'  HIS  faid  diftemper  therefore  arifes  ah 
moft  conftantly  from  a  poifon,  taken  into 
the  body  from  the  bites  of  mad  animals  j  and 
yet  it  appears,  both  from  hiftory  and  obferva- 
tion,  to  have  arifen  fpontaneoufly  in  fome  cer¬ 
tain  acute  diftempers. 

Th  is  fad  difeafe  is  above  all  the  moft  frequently 
communicated  to  mankind  by  other  animals,  before 
mad ;  and  yet  there  are  at  the  fame  time  fome  ob~ 
fervations  that  teach  us  the  fame  difeafe  has  appeared 
without  any  fuch  caufe.  Thus  we  read  of  a  youth 
twenty-nine  years  old7,  who  being  of  a  hot  and  dry 
habit,  in  a  violent  fit  of  anger  gnawed  his  o wn  indi¬ 
cator  or  pointing  finger,  from  whence  he  grew  hy- 
drophobous  within  the  fpace  of  twenty  four  hours,* 
and  to  fo  violent  a  degree  that  he  tell  into  apparent 
fuffocation  even  at  the  thoughts  or  mere  mentioning  of 
water  :  and  foon  after  he  perifiied  perfectly  diftradted 
and  raving  with  madnefs,  having  fir  ft  vomited  up  a 
uniform,  green  and  bilious  matter  from  his  ftomach. 

M  4  But 

*  Bibli  -th.  raifonn.  1750.  Avril,  May,  Jain.  pag.  422.  x  Hift. 
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But  in  this  cafe  the  poifon  of  the  diftemper  feems  tp 
have  been  bred  by  the  violent  fit  of  anger  within  th$ 
body  itielf,  without  being  taken  into  it  from  any, 
other  animal.  Aretgus  z  is  afo  of  this  opinion,  that  1 
caufes  equally  deftrudlive,  and  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  that  are  externally  received,^  may  arife 
within  the  body  itfelf;  for  his  words  are.  Alia  miU 
lena  eorum ,  quae  in  homine  funty  eandem  fpeciem  cum 
exterior  it  ns  caufis  obtinent :  fucci  corrumpentes  interne 
externe  :  morbi  quoque  medicamentis  perniciofis  afli- 
miles  ;  &  a  medicamentis  talia  vomunt ,  qualia  ob 
febres  vomere  folent :  “  There  are  ftill  a  thoufand 
<c  diftempers  which  arife  within  man  himfelf,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  thofe  that  fpring  from  external 
“  caufes  :  the  humours  of  the  body,  inwardly  or 
4C  outwardly  corrupting;  the  concurrence  of  iome 
“  diftempers  to  produce  others,  when  treated  with 
pernicious  medicines ;  to  which  add,  the  evacua- 
lion  of  like  humours  from  the  ftomach,  with  what 
^  are  ufually  thrown  off  from  it  by  vomitings  in  fe- 
<c  vers.”  In  like  manner  Aurelian  a  alfo  believed 
<c  it  to  be  pofiibje  for  this  diftemper  to  arife  in  hu- 
man  bodies  without  a  manifeft  caufe ;  fince  the 
*c  like  mifehiefs  are  fpontaneoufiy  generated  by  too 
<c  ftridt  or  tenfe  a  habit  of  the  body  as  from  poifon 
<c  itfelf EJfe  poffibile,  fine  manifejla  caufa  hanc  paf- 
Jtonem  corporibus  innafei ,  cum  tails  fuerit  ftriblio 
f ponte  generate^  qualis  a  veneno .  For  it  is  well 

known,  that  Aurelian ,  being  a  patron  of  the  methoT 
die  feft,  reduced  all  caufes  of  diieafes  either  to  over- 
ftri&ure  or  relaxation. 

Blit  fince  in  open  bodies  the  organs  of  fwaF 
lowing  are  often  found  in  fome  ftate  of  inflammation, 
with  bilious  matters  about  the  ftomach  ;  while  at  the 
fame  time  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  fpinal  narrow, 
are  more  than  ufually  dry,  £s?r.  fee  §.  1 140,  it  there¬ 
fore  feems  very  probable,  that  if  like  changes  in  the 

body 
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body  enfue  from  other  caufes,  the  fame  or  a  like  di- 
{temper  may  be  a  fo  produced  thence. 

We  have  already  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  melancholy 
(.  1090.),  that  the  faid  diftemper  may  arife  from 
caufes  in  the  mind,  by  which  even  in  a  healthy  body 
the  atrabilis  may  be  introduced  merely  by  a  change 
of  the  thoughts  or  ideas ;  and  then  the  atrabilis  fo 
^reduced  by  other  caufes  in  the  body  may  in  this  laft 
igain  excite  the  moil  ftubborn  delirium  or  madnefs. 
We  are  certified  by  innumerable  obfervations,  that 
dogs  become  thus  raving  mad  without  any  received 
infection  from  another  mad  animal ;  and  confequent- 
y  the  poifon  mutt  be  originally  formed  in  them, 
without  a  communication  of  it  from  any  other  ani¬ 
mal  ;  whence  our  opinion  is  again  confirmed.  But 
the  molt  creditable  obfervations  made  in  other  dif- 
*afes  leem  to  confirm,  that  an  hydrophobia  has  arifen 
in  human  bodies  without  any  received  poifon  from  a 
nad  animal.  The  celebrated  Boerhaave  was  accu- 
tomed  to  tell  his  audience  upon  this  occafion,  the 
:afe  of  a  certain  fergeant  at  mace,  who  was  obliged 
:o  be  fetched  trom  a  confiderable  diftance  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  executioner,  to  fee  juftice  inflided  upon  a  crimi¬ 
nal  :  fpr  this  unhappy  man  having  in  a  very  hot  fea- 
bn  much  fatigued  himfelf  with  bodily  exercife,  and 
hen  fet  himfelf  ftill  in  a  boat  with  his  naked  head 
:xpofed  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  drinking 
lardly  any  thing  that  whole  day  befides  inflammable 
pirits  •,  fell  into  a  moft  ardent  fever,  in  which  he 
vith  great  horror  refufed  all  liquors  that  were  offered 
nim,  and  expired  in  the  fpace  of  three  days.  '  S alius 
Diver/us  b  faw  an  hydrophobia  aifo  arife  in  a  woman 
)f  thirty  fix  years  of  age  feized  firft  with  a  peftilen- 
:ial  fever  which  was  relieved  by  a  dyfentery  j  and  at 
ength  the  fever  being  aimoft  cured,  the  hygropho- 
nia  or  dread  of  liquor's  continued,  and  in  fo  violent 
1  degree  that  fhe  could  not  bear  to  fee  any  perfons 
Ifinking  in  her  fight :  her  fenfes  however  continued, 

and 
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and  flie  expired  upon  the  eighth  day,  of  the  fymptom 
of  dreading  every  kind  of  liquor;  whereas  thofe  who 
become  hydrophobous  from  the  bite  .of  a  mad  ani¬ 
mal  feldom  furvive  the  fourth  day.  Yet  both  this 
patient  and  her  mother  religioufly  protefted  againft 
having  ever  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  either  mad  or 
healthy :  “  affirming  ffie  never  had  kept  a  dog  in 
<c  her  houfe,  nor  allowed  of  any  communications 
“  with  them  from  abroad,”  cum  .nec  domi  unqiiam  ca- 
nem  educajfet ,  nec  ex  terms  unquam  communicajfet.  In 
another  place  c  we  read  of  an  hydrophobia,  that  at- 
tended  an  inflammation  of  the  ftomach  with  convul- 
fions ;  from  which  mifchiefs,  however,  the  patient 
recovered,  by  bold  and  repeated  blood-lettings.  In¬ 
deed  Aurelian  d  allures  us,  the  ftomach  is  affe&ed  in 
the  hydrophobia.  But  it  appears  by  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  that  the  hydrophobia  which  arifes  in  other  dif- 
eafes  without  received  poifon,  is  of  a  milder  nature 
and  more  eafily  curable.  Thofe  who  defire  more 
examples  of  the  hydrophobia  which  arifes  in  other 
diftempers,  may  fee  them  collected  in  Schevck c, 
taken  from  Marcellus  Donatus ,  and  others.  But  I 
believe  thofe  here  mentioned  are  enough  to  fhew, 
that  the  hydrophobia  fometimes  fpontaneoufly  arifes 
in  acute  diftempers. 

SECT.  MCXXXI. 

BUT  there  is  hardly  any  fort  of  animal  but 
what  may  be  afflicted  with  this  madnefs, 
and  may  be  able  to  communicate  it  by  their 
contagious  bites,  to  the  danger  of  mankind  and[ 
other  animals. 

Frequent  experiences  and  obfervations  affine  us  ol 
this,  that  one  mad  dog  will  infedt  a  great  number  of 
„  others 
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others  of  their  own  kind,  and  of  people  likewife ; 
and  all  thoje  bitten  by  the  one  dog  may  afterwards, 
and  in  like  manner,  infed  other  animals.  And 
therefore  if  animals  that  have  the  canine  madnefs  are 
not  foon  dellroyed,  either  by  the  diftemper  or  by 
Itrangling,  this  fad  diftemper  may  be  fpread  beyond 
all  bounds  ;  for  no  obfervations  have  yet  (hewn  us, 
that  the  infeding  poifon  grows  milder  by  communi¬ 
cation  from  one  animal  to  another.  But  as  biting  is 
the  principal  way  by  which  this  poifon  enters  the 
blood,  therefore  the  canine  madnefs  is  principally 
pbferved  to  fpread  itfelf  in  the  larger  animals,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  fo  eafily  killed  by  the  wounding 
jaws  of  the.  mad  bead,  as  are  the  fmaller  poultry^ 
birds,  &c.  and  therefore  the  former  live  long  enough 
after  the  bitten  wound,  for  the  poifon  to  ripen  or 
increafe  into  the  open  effeds  of  this  diftemper. 

SECT.  MCXXXIL 

IN  particular,  dogs,  cats,  wolves,  foxes, 
horfes,  affes,  mules,  oxen,  fwiqe,  apes, 

1  cocks  of  the  poultry  breed,  -and  our  own  fpe- 
I  cies,  have  all  been  known  to  propagate  this 
I  fad  diftemper  to  others,  after  being  themfelve* 
j  fir  ft  in  fe  died  with  the  canine  madnefs. 

iff  hi  ,  j.  •  ft'"’.-  ■  v-  *  1 

v  .  '  ‘ 

Thofe  animals  are  here  enumerated  which  hiftory 
haS  taught  us  to  have  fpread  the  canine  madrjefs. 
I  o  this  number  Aureiian f  adds,  bears,  and  leopards ; 
concerning  which,  however,  hiftory  fupplies  but  very 
few  obfervations,  as  thofe  favage  beads  almoft  con- 
ftantly  dwell  in  the  caves  of  great  woods,  remote 
|  from  human  focieties,  and  if  they  happen  to  fix  their 
jaws  upon  man,  or  another  animal,  kis  commonly 
with  a  fatal  flaughtering  of  them.  But  wolves  and 
foxes  often  catch  their  prey  from  inhabited  places, 

!.  and 
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and  will  fometimes  wound  the  larger  animals,  which 
they  are  not  able  to  kill.  But  it  feems  that  horfes, 
oxen,  aftes,  mules,  and  fwine,  fpread  this  canine 
madnefs  by  communication  of  biting  from  fome  other 
mad  bead ;  fmce  I  cannot  find  that  any  certain  ob- 
fervations  fhew  thofe  animals  to  have  been  fponta- 
neoufly  infefted  by  the  diftemper.  But  we  may 
doubt  this  of  the  cock,  who  is  an  animal  fo  much 
given  up  to  fighting  and  to  anger:  although ’tis 
true,  fome  of  thefe  may  be  infedted  by  the  bites  of 
mad  foxes,  as  the  great  incendiaries  to  the  poultry 
breed.  Baccius  g  faw  a  gardener  wounded  in  the  hand 
by  the  beak  of  an  old  cock,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  i 
the  blood  flowed  j  and  he  turned  raving  mad  upon 
it,  on  the  firft  day,  and  expired  by  the  third  ;  for 
neither  incifions,  nor  cauteries,  nor  any  other  rerr^- 
dies,  did  him  any  fervice.  A  woman  endeavouring 
to  part  two  cocks  engaged  in  a  fharp  fight  one  with 
the  other,  received  fuch  a  wound  in  her  arm,  from 
the  beak  of  one  of  them,  that  the  blood  came  forth  \ 
from  which  wound  fhe  afterwards  foon  fell  into  an 
hydrophobia,  and  expired  within  a  ftiort  time  h.  But 
in  neither  of  thefe  cafes  is  there  any  mention  made 
that  thofe  cocks  were  before  bitten  by  any  mad  ani¬ 
mal.  Whether  the  extreme  anger  to  which  this  bird 
is  fo  prone,  may  be  here  concerned  as  a  caufe  ?  like 
what  we  obferved  of  an  enraged  perfon,  at  §.  1 130. 
But  if  this  were  the  cafe,  it  might  be  demanded,  why 
fighting  cocks  are  not  then  oftener  infefted  with  the 
canine  madneis  •,  fince  in  England  they  are  fo  ftudh* 
oufly  bred  up  for  the.  fight,  and  taught  the  higheft 
fteps  of  enragement  ?  Thefe  obfervations,  however, 
feem  to  teach  us,  that  even  in  cocks  the  canine  mad¬ 
nefs  may  arife,  without  any  previous  infection  from 
another  animal. 

SECT. 

\ 
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SECT.  MCXXXIII. 

BUT  in  no  animal  does  this  diftemper  of- 
tener  rage  than  in  the  dog,  wolf,  and 
fox  :  and  in  thefe  it  more  efpeeially  arifes  from 
internal  caufes,  without  any  previous  infection. 

The  truth  of  this  fedion  will  appear  from  com¬ 
paring  the  fcattered  hiftories  that  have  been  given  us 
of  this  malady :  for  dogs,  more  efpeeially,  have  been 
the  ofteneft  obferved  to  fall  into  this  madnefs,  from 
internal  caufes  *,  and  as  thefe  are  domeftic  animals, 
the  obfervations  given  of  them  may  be  more  certain¬ 
ly  relied  upon.  As  for  wolves  and  foxes,  as  they 
are  animals  very  near  of  kin  to  dogs,  fo  they  are  very 
frequently  infefted  with  the  canine  madnefs ;  but 
then  our  aflurances  are  lefs  certain  as  to  their  con- 
tradion  of  the  diftemper,  whether  it  be  fpontaneoufly 
or  by  infedion. 

/bV'S  .  v  |  f 

SECT.  MCXXXIV. 

H  E  antecedent  caufes  which  have  been 
obferved,  productive  of  the  canine  mad- 
i  nefs,  breaking  out  in  thefe  animals,  are ;  the 
fultry  heats  of  the  country  ;  the  parching  up 
of  a  place  by  an  exceffive  hot  fun,  while  alter¬ 
nately  it  is  infefted  with  horrid  extremities  of 
cold  ;  a  dry  and  hot  feafon  long  continuing ; 
a  feeding  upon  flefh  that  is  putrid,  ftinking, 
and  maggotty ;  a  want  of  water  to  drink ; 
worms  bred  in  the  kidneys,  inteftines,  or  brain, 
or  in  the  olfaCtory  cavities  of  their  noftrils ;  and 
the  like. 

Since 
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Since  this  is  fo  dreadful  a  diftemper,  it  will  be 
worth  our  while  to  enquire  into  the  caufes  which  ufu- 
ally  produce  the  canine  rnadnefs,  that  we  may  be 
better  able  to  avoid  them  :  or  that  if  fuch  have  pre¬ 
vailed  any  time  upon  dogs,  thofe  animals  may  be 
timely  defrayed,  before  they  are  infefted  with  the 
diftemper,  that  the  contagion  may  be  that  way  pre¬ 
vented. 

Sultry  heats  of  the  country,  In  the  moft 

ftikry  fummer  heats,  and  in  the  hotted  regions,  dogs 
are  oftener  obferved  to  run  mad,  as  all  the  writers  of 
obfervations  allure  us  ;  and  the  fame  thing  has  been 
alfo  intimated  to  us  by  the  ancient  phyficians1  3  but 
then  they  have  alfo  added,  that  feme  times  the  canine 
rnadnefs  has  appeared  during  the  moft  intenfe  cold. 
I  knew  a  man  bitten  in  the  finger  by  a  cat,  about  the 
end  of  the  month  of  December,  who  became  hydro- 
phobous.  But  Aetius  k  writes,  that  this  diftemper  is 
chiefly  obferved  frequent  in  thofe  countries,  where 
the  violence  of  winter  and  fummer  are  equally  excef- 
live.  But  in  the  mean  time  obfervations  feem  to  de¬ 
clare  for  a  freque  ncy  of  the  canine  rnadnefs  in  places 
where  there  is  a  confiderable  heat  of  the  air  and  dri- 
nefs  of  the  fsafori.  From  thence  it  has  been  a  cuftom 
in  fome  fuch  places,  to  kill  all  the  dogs  that  ftray 
about  the  city  during  the  dog-days. 

A  feeding  upon  fiefh  that  is  putrid,  &c ]  The 
larger  kind  of  maftiff-dogs,  which  are  ufually  faftened 
by  a  chain  as  a  terror  to  thieves,  are  accuftomed  to 
be  often  invaded  by  this  rnadnefs :  for  to  give  greater 
fierce nefs  of  ipirits  to  thefe  dogs,  they  are  ufually  fed 
with  the  fiefh  of  larger  animals,  which  have  perifhed 
by  age  or  difeale.  or  at  lead  with  fuch  parts  of  others 
as  are  not  commonly  ufed  for  human  fuftenance. 
I  hus  the  fiefh  of  hdrles  half  dried  and  corrupted,  the 
lard  of  whales,  &c.  are  from  the  lownefs  of  their  price 

often 

^  1  Aegineta  Lib.  V.  Cap.  1 1 1  .  pag.  74.  verfa.  Aetius  Lib.  VI. 
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often  given  to  thefe  dogs,  which  therefore  feem,  from 
the  corruptnefs  of  their  diet,  to  be  ftrongly  inclined 
to  this  diftemper,  more  efpecially  if  they  are  deprived 
of  water.  For  itfometimes  happens  that  thofe  who 
have  the  care  of  keeping  thefe  animals  forget  to  flip- 
ply  them  with  water,  while  the  poor  beafts,°  confined 
by  chains,  can  no  where  relieve  themfelves.  But  if 
this  happens  in  the  hotter  months,  the  prefen t  mad- 
nels  is  ufually  the  confluence. 

Worms  bred  in  their  kidneys,  &V.]  That  dogs 
are  often  troubled  with  worms  we  are  certain  :  for 
amcfng  many  dogs  that  I  have  differed  there  has 
vei  y  rarely  been  one  that  had  not  worms  either  in  the 
ftomach,  inteffmes,  or  other  vifcera,  either  of  the 
earth-worm,  tape-like,  or  the  maggotty  forts ;  called 
t^retes,  tienite,  and  afcarides.  I  well  remember,  that 
in  the  firft  dog  I  difledfed,  there  was  none  of  the  left 
kidney  to  be  found,  and  while  my  thoughts  were  af- 
Cribing  this  lofs  to  my  yet  imperfed  flail  in  the  art 
of  diflecting,  by  gently  railing  with  the  point  of  my 
knife  where  I  fufpeded  the  laid  kidney  ought  to  be 
feated,  there  fuddenly  came  out  a  very  krge  worm, 
open-mouthed,  and  of  a  kind  wholly  differing  from 
thofe  that  are  ufually  found  in  the  ftomach  and  in- 
|teftines :  alter  this  I  perceived  that  the  whole  left 
ikidney  had  been  confumed,  leaving  only  its  outer 
membranes  entire  like  a  bag,  which  made  the  neft 
o  the  worm.  Now  as  dogs  feeding  upon  corrupted 
and  maggotty  flefh  run  oftener  mad  ;  as  they  have 
after  death  been  found  to  contain  numerous  worms, 
and  as  the  brain  of  a  dog,  thought  to  be  mad 
and  killed  on  that  account,  appeared  within  a  few 
hours  after  death  to  be  putrid  and  full  of  worms  1 : 
therefore  fome  have  made  it  their  opinion,  that  the 
aid  madnefs  is  propagated  by  a  vermicular  conta¬ 
gion  and  in  this  they  have  thought  thertlfelves 
more  than  a  little  confirmed  by  thefuccefs  that  mer¬ 
cury  (the  molt-  famous  of  anthelmintic  remedies,) 

.>  has*  * 
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has  had  towards  the  cure  ;  upon  which  we  (hall 
fpeak  more  hereafter.  Yet  at  lead  the  dog  which  I 
differed  as  above  was  not  mad,  but  condemned  to 
this  fate  for  his  affrighting  and  difturbing  many  of 
his  neighbours'  by  howlings,  which  their  fuperflition 
afcribed  to  be  a  fatal  omen  of  approaching  funerals, 
that  were  fpeedily  to  happen  among  them.  Arid 
therefore  it  feems  ftill  very  doubtful,  whether  worms 
lodged  in  the  vifcera  of  dogs  have  any  fhare  in  dif- 
pofing  them  to  this  madnefs* 

SECT.  MCXXXV. 

THE  figns  of  a  canine-madnefs  beginning, 
by  which  we  are  cautioned  to  guard 
againft  its  dreadful  poifon,  are  chiefly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  they  appear  firfl:  forrowful,  retire 
from  company,  and  hide  themfelves,  continue 
mute  with  refpedt  to  barking,  but  utter  mur¬ 
murs,  and  refufe  all  foods  or  drinks  that  are  of¬ 
fered,  and  though  as  yet  they  continue  under 
a  mindful  obedience  and  refpedt  to  their  ma¬ 
ilers,  walking  foftly  before  them  with  lank  ears 
and  tail  as  if  they  were  fleepy,  yet  they  grow 
angry  at  ftrangers,  and  will  attack  them.  This 
makes  the  firfl:  degree  of  the  prefent  diftemper; 
and  the  bite  now  received  is  indeed  dangerous, 
but  not  of  the  moil  defperate  kind.  They 
next  go  on  to  be  out  of  breath,  with  a  panting, 
hang  the  tongue  out  of  their  mouth,  gape,  and 
let  fall  much  of  a  frothy  flavering,  goon  fome- 
times  as  if  they  were  half  in  a  fleep,  and  then 
fuddenly  run  in  a  good  pace,  but  with  an  uneven 
or  indirect  gate  ;  they  now  no  longer  retain  the 
knowledge  of  their  mailers,  but  carelefsly  hang 
down  their  eyes,  which  look  watery,  and  dim, 

or 
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or  dufty,  while  their  tongue  appears  with  a  lea¬ 
den  bluenefs,  and  then  they  fud den ly  feem  very 
much  fallen  away,  grow  mad*  and  at  length* 
quite  raving  i  and  this  makes  the  fecond  ftage 
or  degree  of  the  diftemper*  which  cannot  well 
be  longer fupported  than  thirty  hours  before  the 
death  of  the  animal  The  bite  inflided  at  this  time 
of  the  diftemper  is  almoft  incurable  :  but  ftill, 
in  proportion  as  the  bead  raves  more  violently, 
has  laboured  longer  in  the  diftemper,  or  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  unto  death,  the  bite  is  fo  much 
the  more  fevere  and  more  fatal,  as  the  fymp- 
toms  which  it  fpeedily  creates  are  accordingly 
more  vehement  $  and  the  reverfe* 

It  is  of  great  confequence  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  figns,  by  obferving  which  we  may  be  allured  a 
dog  is  mad,  and  be  able  to  deftroy  him  from  doing 
mifchief  to  mankind,  or  from  fpreading  his  poifon 
to  other  animals  ;  or  elfe  that  we  may  be  able  to  give 
a  fatisfadory  relief  to  the  fears  of  people  who  have 
been  bitten  by  a  dog  that  was  not  mad.  In  the  laft 
ftage  of  the  diftemper  indeed  ;  when  a  dog  panting 
for  breath,  with  tongue  hanging  down  from  his  frothy 
mouth,  bites  almoft  at  every  thing,  and  feems  ftrangely 
wafted  throughout  his  body,  he  is  then  eafily  known 
by.  every  one  to  be  mad :  but  it  will  be  more  ufeful  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  figns  of  the  beginning  difeafe, 
as  they  are  all  very  accurately  defcribed  in  our  text,  and 
confirmed  by  numerous  obfervations  or  experiences, 
joined  with  the  careful  remarks  of  the  ancient  phyfician 
already  cited  m.  But  the  fubjed  of  our  prefent  fedion 
is  the  figns  of  the  madnefs  properly  canine;  fincethe 
figns  of  it  in  other  animals  that  retreat  from  the  fociety 
of  mankind  cannot  fo  well  be  determined  ;  and  the 

Vol.  XI.  N  other 
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other  creatures  for  the  mod  part  commonly  receive, 
their  madnefs  originally  from  the  bites  or  dogs.  If 
therefore  a  dog  appears  more  than  ufually  forrowful, 
when  the  figns  of  the  fection  that  went  before  this 
have  been  previoufly  obfervcd,  but  ftrenuoufly  refufes 
both  to  bark  and  to  take  either  food  or  drink,  he 
ought  diredly  to  be  killed  *  fmce  the  mod  melancholy 
events  have  taught  us  how  much  clanger  there  is  in 
delays.  All  animals  likewife  which  have  been  bitten  by 
fuch  a  dog  ought  to  be  deftroyed  or  Unit  up  imme¬ 
diately  :  and  wounds  infiided  by  them  upon  our  own 
fpecies  muft  be  very  carefully  treated  after  the  manner 
that  willbe  hereafter  directed :  even  if  there  be  but  the 
lead  doubt  or  fufpicion  of  madnefs  in  the  cafe,  no¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  neglected  in  behalf  of  the  patient ; 
fmce  it  is  much  better  for  a  perfon  bitten  by  a  dog 
to  undergo  the  fatigues  of  a  treatment  unnecefiary  ; 
rather  than  to  fall  into  the  mo  ft  dreadful  fymptorns 
of  this  malady  for  want  of  timely  ufingthe  neceffary 
precautions. 

There  is  indeed  another  fign  added  to  thofe  of  the 
madnefs  in  dogs  by  a  late  author n,  who  allures  us 
he  has  often  obferved  the  truth  of  it :  namely,  that 
all  other  dogs  fly  from  them  by  a  kind  of  natural  in- 
Ain&,  and  leave  the  company  of  the  dog  who  is  mad, 
with  apparent  figns  of  great  fear. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  a  dog  iufpe&ed  to  be 
mad  is  killed  before  it  can  be  well  determined  w  he¬ 
ther  he  really  was  triad  or  not ;  more  efpeciaily  when 
he  comes  from  fome  unknown  place  •,  whence  the 
perfons  bitten  lie  under  great  apprehenfions  and  [ears. 
But  we  are  furnifhed  with  the  following  experiment °y 
in  order  to  clear  up  this  difficulty  :  namely,  if  a  piece 
of  boiled  meat  be  rubbed  about  the  teeth  and  minis 
of  the  dead  dog,  and  offered  to  another  that  is  liv¬ 
ing,  the  latter  will  rejed  the  meat  offered  to  him  4 

with 
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with  a  barking  and  howling,  if  the  dead  dog  was 
mad,  but  otherwife  he  will  devour  it  very  eagerly. 

But  fince  the  poifon  of  this  madnels,  having  once 
entered  into  action,  gains  flrength  by  longer  continu¬ 
ing,  the  bite  will  be  therefore  the  moil  dangerous 
when  the  animal  is  the  nearell  to  approaching  death,, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  moil  highly  enraged  ;  in 
the  truth  of  which  all  thofe  agree,  who  have  made 
obfervatipns  upon  the  diflemper.  It  was  formerly 
ifhewn  at  §.  1130,  that  a  man,  enraged  with  anger, 
fell  into  an  hydrophobia  by  tearing  his  own  finger 
with  his  teeth  :  and  therefore  it  will  be  no  wonder  if 

'  .  ...  v  , 

the  anger  which  can  produce,  fhould  alfo  increafe,  the 
energy  of  the  fame  poifon. 

.  SECT.  MCXXXYL 

Y>UT  there  is  hardly"  any  fort  of  poifon  that* 
like  this,  is  fo  many  ways  contagious  ;  for 
it  fpreads  even  by  the  flighted:  bite,  through 
theclothing,  and  barely  by  racing  the  fkin,  with-* 
out  fetching  blood ;  it  fpreads  by  the  breath 
which  goes  from  the  mouth  or  the  animal  into 
the  lungs  of  a  perfon  by  the  bare  touching  a 
perfon’s  lips  with  the  frothy  flaver  of  the  bead, 
whether  it  be  frefh  taken  from  his  mouth,  or 
previoufly  dried  for  a  long  time,  or  if  it  be  put 
upon  the  tongue ;  it  is  catched  merely  by  kif- 
ing  a  dog  who  is  mad ;  from  the  infection  of 
!$  wound  from,  -or  by  much  handling  of,  any 
indrument  that  has  long  before  killed  a  mad 
dogj  by  eating  the  milk  or  flefla  of  the  mad 
animal ;  or  laftly  by  the  ufe  or  handling  of 
many  things  infe&cd  by  the  particulars  before 
mentioned. 

N  % 
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When  we  formerly  treated,  in  ourhiftory  of  wounds, 
§.  155,  upon  their  poifonous  infedion,  it  was  proved 
by  many  experiments,  that  fome  poifons  may  be  fwal- 
iowed  with  impunity,  which  yet  occafion  moll  cer¬ 
tain  death  if  they  are  put  into  a  wound.  Moreover 
it  appears  that  the  flefh  of  animals  killed  by  fuch  poi¬ 
fonous  wounds  may  be  fafely  eaten  by  mankind.  The 
celebrated  M.  Condamine ,  who  is  a  great  ornament  to 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  made  before 
me  an  experiment  of  this  kind,  at  his  return  from 
travelling  to  meafure  a  degree  of  the  earth  •,  for  having 
brought  with  him  fome  of  the  poifon  with  which  the 
Indians  ufually  infed  their  arrows,  he  with  a  lancet 
inflided  a  flight  wound  under  the  wing  of  a  hen,  and 
loon  after  very  (lightly  touched  it  with  the  faid  poifon, 
whereupon  the  hen  immediately  expired,  after  two 
or  three  fits  of  convulfions.  But  the  Indian  fervant 
who  attended  him  eat  the  fame  hen  upon  the  day 
following,  withouc  receiving  any  harm,  although  it 
was  fo  fuddenly  killed  by  the  poifon.  And  the  fame 
celebrated  gentleman  affirmed,  it  was  the  pradice  of 
the  Indians  to  dip  in  this  poifon  their  arrows  which 
they  ufed  for  hunting  *,  and  that  they  afterwards  eat 
the  animals  thereby  ilaughtered,  in  their  daily  pro- 
vifions. 

We  are  however  allured,  that  the  poifon  of  a  mad 
dog  exerts  its  mifchief  by  more  ways,  and  that  the 
eating  of  animals  bitten  will  propagate  the  madnefs, 
as  will  hereafter  be  made  to  appear.  In  moil  other 
poifons  there  is  required  a  bloody  wound,  however 
flight  *,  but  the  canine  madnefs  may  be  fpread  by  a 
bite  fo  fuperficial  as  only  to  erafe  the  fkin,  without 
fetching  blood.  It  is  true  indeed  obfervations  inform 
us  that  when  the  teeth  of  a  mad  animal  have  been  firft 
obliged  topafs  through  the  thick  clothing  of  the  body, 
there  has  been  lefs  danger  of  the  madnefs  from  the 
abfterfion  of  the  poifon,  as  the  celebrated  Montpelier 
proftifor  of  phyfic  M.  Salvages  p  obferved  in  feve- 

ral 
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ral  perfons  who  were  bitten  by  the  fame  wolf ;  and 
therefore  the  fame  poifon  is  much  more  mifchievous 
when  it  is  infufed  by  a  bleeding  wound  into  naked 
parts  of  the  body.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  are 
however  a  number  of  obfervations  q  related  in  the 
fame  author  which  fhew,  that  the  fame  poifon  has 
paffed  through  the  entire  fkin  without  any  wound  of 
it.  There  is  a  remarkable  cafe  to  be  read  in  Palmeri  % 
of  a  peafant  who  having  the  canine  madnefs,  and 
knowing  he  mult  Ihortly  expire,  defired  of  thofe  who 
kept  him  in  chains  only  to  allow  him  the  liberty  of 
killing  his  children  before  he  died ;  which  being 
granted,  he  foon  alter  expired  :  but  then  his  children 
all  of  them  perifned,  within  feven  days  after  him,  of 
the  fame  diilemper. 

By  the  breath  from  the  mouth,  &c.]  Whether 
the  poifon  from  this  madnefs  be  fo  volatile  as  to  ex¬ 
hale  from  the  hydrophobous  animal  and  float  in  the 
air,  with  which  being  infpired  it  may  communicate 
the  diilemper,  does  not  yet  appear,  that  I  know  of, 
from  any  certain  obfervation.  Aurelian 3  indeed  gives 
us  the  following  paflage  :  Hominum  hydrophoborum 
quidam  in  hydrophobicam  pajflonem  devenerunt  flolius 
afperationis  odore  ex  rabido  cane  adduXo^  cum  deflexions 
quadam  natnralis  fpiratio  vex  at  a  venenojum  aerem  ad- 
dttcit ,  talibus  inferit  partibus :  44  Some  hydropho- 
16  bus  perfons  have  fallen  into  that  diilemper  only 
“  by  infpiring  the  fcent  or  fumes  brought  from  the 
44  mad  dog,  by  which  their  natural  breathing  being 
<c  vexed  or  difturtyed,  it  is  with  a  kind  of  averflon 
44  that  they  breathe  the  poifonous  air  which  adheres 
44  or  Axes  itfejf  into  thefe  parts.”  Aretaeus  *  in  like 
manner  affirms,  that  a  perfon  may  be  infedled  with 
this  fad  diftemper  merely  by  breathing  the  fumes  ex¬ 
haled  from  a  mad  dog.  But  if  we  confider,  this  can¬ 
not  be  done  unlefs  a  perfon  be  very  near  to  the  mad- 

N  3  ani- 
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animal,  whole  mouth  and  fauces  are  filled  with  frothy 
{fever  for  want  of  the  power  to  f wallow  it,  while 
?he  breathing  itfelf  is  very  laborious  or  panting  in  the 
latter  ft  age  of  the  difeafe,  on  which  account  Aegineta* 
calls  them  aithmadcal,  it  will  thence  plainly  appear 
that  fmali  particles  of  the  faliva  being  abraded  by  the 
laborious  breathing  are  thrown  out  by  expiration  in  a 
manner  able  to  infbfc  the  perfon  who  ftands  near 
enough  to  receive  them  ;  and  this  more  efpecially  as 
in  theprefent  ftage  of  the  diftemper  the  infection  is 
ftronger,  as  the  animal  approaches  nearer  to  death,  as 
we  fhewed  under  the  foregoing  febtion.  For  if  the  in- 
fpired  air  only  were  able  tofpread  this  poifon,  we  fnould 
oftener  obferve  thofe  perfons  aifebced  by  the  diftem-' 
per,  who  have  attended  upon  hydrophobous  patients 
and  affifted  them  until  their  death  :  whereas  the  moft 
numerous  obiervations  teach  us,  that  the  byftanders 
are  not  otherwife  infebted  than  by  a  bite,  or  by  throw¬ 
ing  or  fpr inkling  on  them  the  ftaver  that  propagates 
the  contagion.  However  the  juft  apprehenftons  of 
fo  dreadful  a  diftemper  may  reafonabiy  make  perfons 
cautious  to  avoid  even  the  breath  of  thofe  who  are 
thus  aMidled  ;  fince  a  more  than  neceftary  precaution 
in  this  refpebt  never  does  any  mifchief. 

By  touching  the  frothy  flaver,  &c.)  I  know  there 
are  fome  eminent  perfons  of  our  profeffion  who  doubt 
whether  a  mere  contabt  of  the  faliva  be  enough  to 
fpread  the  difeafe  while  the  fkin  remains  entire.  Stal¬ 
wart  Vander  IViei w  cbferves,  that  he  had  feen  feveral 
perfons  afperled  with  the  faliva  of  mad  animals,  with¬ 
out  any  confequent  mifch'ef :  but  yet  he  ordered  them 
towafh  the  parts  well  with  fea  water,  and  gave  them 
the  theriaca  or  antidote  twice  a  day.  Whence  he 
concludes,  that  mere  contabi  and  breathing  are  not  of 
themfeives  fufficient  to  fpread  the  hydrophobous  con- 
timam  to  others.  He  alfo  obferves,  that  himfelf  never 
received  any  harm  from  touching  the  pulfes  of  thefe 
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patients  in  the  fweats  with  which  their  hands  have 
been  wet,  fuppofing  that  the  fvveat  ought  likewife  to 
be  contagious  if  the  bare  contact  of  the  ialiva  were 
enough  to  fpread  the  difeafe.  He  obferves  however, 
that  by  way  of  precaution,  he  immediately  wafhed 
his  hands  with  clean  water.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
the  obfervation  lately  cited  from  Palmari  fhews  us, 
that  the  bare  killing  of  the  children,  by  their  dying 
father,  fatally  infected  all  of  them  :  and  although  the 
reft  of  the  humours  in  hydrophobous  animals  are  alfo 
indebted,  yet  the  contagion  feems  properly  to  be  fpread 
by  the  faliva  *,  and  even  the  fame  humour  more  eafily 
takes  the  infection  than  the  reft,  as  will  appear  from 
what  follows. 


All  the  more  prudent  judges  readily  grant  there 
is  fomething  to  be  feared  from  a  fprinkling  the  hot 
and  frothy  ialiva  upon  the  body  of  a  perign  ;  but  that 
the  Haver  fhoukl  be  able  to  propagate  the  diftemper 
after  it  has  lain  a  longtime  dried,  feems  to  be  fome- 
what  more  wonderful.  In  AureUan  x  the  following 


obfervation  is  read  :  Sartrix  quaedam ,  quurn  cbalmyaem 


fciffam  rabidis  morfibu r  farciendam  Jumeret ,  atone  ore 
j lamina  componeret ,  id  lingua  pannorum  futuras  lam- 
beret  affuendo^  quo  tr  unfit  uni  acus  facer et  facihorcm , 
ter  tin  die  in  rabiem  venifje  memoralur :  44  A  certain 
44  femftrefs  having  undertaken  to  mend  a  cloak  that 
«  had  been  torn  by  the  teeth  of  mad  animals,  laid 
“  even  the  threads'  or  edges  with  her  mouth,  and 
i{  with  her  tongue  wetted  the  feams  as  Die  fewed 
them,  by  which  Ihe  might  came  tlieneedie  to  pais 
44  more  eafily  through  the  work  ;  but  it  is  recorded 
44  that  Hie  fell  into  the  canine  madnefs,  on  the  third 
«  day  afterwards.”  HU  dams y  having  feen  a  cafe  of 
the  lame  kind  hardly  dared  to  relate  it,  fince  it  was 
received  by  all  as  a  fable  :  A  mad  dog  getting  at  the 
gown  of  his  miftrefs,  tore  it  with  his  teeth  and  pulled 
it  about ;  but  without  wounding  any  perion.  The 
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woman,  ignorant  that  the  dog  was  mad,  mended  her 
torn  garment,  and  bit  off  the  threads  with  her  teeth  ; 
but  three  months  afterwards  ihe  periihed  hydropho- 
bous.  In  the  former  cafe,  mentioned  by  Aurelian, 
the  femftrefs  wetted  the  feams  with  her  lips;  but  here 
the  woman  only  bit  off  the  threads  with  her  teeth, 
after  having  fewed  up  the  rents  in  the  garment,  that 
had  been  wetted  by  the  Haver  of  the  mad  dog,  whence 
ftie  propably  fell  not  fo  foon  into  the  diftemper.  But 
in  both  thcfe  cafes  the  venomous  Haver  was  diluted 
with  the  human  Jpittle,  and  immediately  applied  tq 
the  tongue,  lips,  and  gums,  which  are  not  covered 
with  the  thick  Ikin  ;  and  moreover  it  was  thus  thrown 
into  the  falival  fountains  themfelves,  which  is  more 
'jn  danger  of  bringing  an  hydrophobia  upon  the  pa- 
tient,  as  will  foon  appear. 

Barely  by  killing,  £*.]  The  fatal  kilTes  of  a  hy- 
drophobous  father  to  his  children  we  have  already 
feen  ;  and  therefore  doubtlefs  the  fame  mifchief  is  to 
be  feared  in  thofe  who  kifs  a  dog  that  is  mad.  Scbenc- 
kius  x  gives  us  an  example  of  this,  in  one  Mr.  Patric, 
who  killed  his  mad  dog  before  he  fent  it  to  beftifled: 
but  afterwards  periihed  of  the  hydrophobia. 

Infection  by  con t raft,  & ?r.]  That  the  poifon  of 
the  mad  dog  may  a  long  time  adhere  to  garments, 
with  its  full  power,  we  have  already  feen  :  but  more 
than  this  we  read  in  Scbsnchius  'L  the  cale  of  a  lad  who 
unfortunately  cut  his  finger  in  wiping  a  rufty  fword 
which  had  been  fome  years  before  employed  to  kill  a 

mad  dog,  from  which  accident  he  periihed  hydro- 
phobous. 

By  eating  the  milk  or  the  fleih,  6?r.]  Although 
the  faliva  appears  more  infectious  in  this  diftemper  ' 
than  the  reft  of  the  humours,  yet  there  is  juft  realon 
to  fear  that  the  venomous  infection  alio  adheres  to 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  celebrated  profeftbr 
Sauvages,  in  a  very  handfome  and  ufeful  diflertation 
upon  this  diftemper  b,  feems  to  have  been  of  the 

opi- 
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opinion  that  not  the  other  humours,  but  the  falivjt 
only,  could  fpread  the  contagion  of  this  malady :  yet 
when  fome  hunters  prepared  the  flefli  of  a  mad  wolf 
in  feveral  forts  of  their  provifions,  all  thole  who  eat 
of  them  were  fome  time  afterwards  feized  with  the 
canine  madnefs c.  And  P ahncirius  d  oblerved  ct  that 
“  horfes,  oxen,  fheep,  and  other  cattle,  who  eat  or 
“  tufted  of  the  draw  or  litter  in  which  fome  mad 
“  fwine  had  reded,  contracted  the  canine  madnefs, 
“  and  at  length  perifhed  of  it:”  Ex ftraminis,  in 
quod  rabie  perciti  fuss  decubuerunt,  efu ,  equos,  b types , 
ovss  tfj  reh qua  anitnalia  quae  Jlv  av/isnt  urn  d eg uji aaa  sr  ant ^ 
ra biem -  contraxiffe ,  tandemque  periijfe.  M.  Sauvages 
veryjufcly  obferves  here,  that  the  wolf’s  fiefh  might 
have  been  tainted  with  his  faliva,  or  even  his  head 
might  have  been  a  part  in  the  provifions :  and  that 
it  feems  very  probable  the  litter  in  which  thofe  mad 
(wine  reded  was  infevded  by  their  Haver,  fince  it  is 
afual  for  thole  mad  animals  to  drivel  a  great  quantity 
af  frothy  daver  from  their  mouths.  But  there  could 
ae  nothing  of  this  in  the  cafe  we  read  of  a  dog  that 
went  mad,  by  licking  the  blood  that  was  drawn  from 
:he  vein  of  an  hydrophobous  patient e.  Hildanus f af- 
dres  us  that  a.  youth  of  twenty  years  old,  whofe 
humb  had  oeen  fo  flight]  y  fcratched  by  the  claws  of 
1  mad  cat  in  the  time  of  harved  that  the  cuticle  feemed 
lardly  to  be  injured,  was  nevertheiefs  dedroyed  by 
m  hydrophobia  in  the  beginning  of  the  March  fol- 
owing  *,  for  not  knowing  the  faid  animal  was  mad, 
le  had  negleded  the  proper  treatment  of  his  flight 
wound.  Thefe  obfervations  then  feem  to  teach  us, 
:hat  not  only  the  faliva  but  the  blood  and  folid  nails 
af  the  mad  animal  may  fpread  the  contagion.  Jt  is 
-lue  indeed  that  the  liver  of  a  mad  dog  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  an  antidote  to  his  poifon  *,  but  it  does 
aot  fo  truely  appear  to  have  ever  done  any  fervice  : 

and 
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and  fince  it  has  been  commonly  advifed  to  give  the 
liver  after  burning  it,  as  we  fball  fhew  at  §.  114/ 
the  fire  muft  without  doubt  deftroy  the  latent  infec¬ 
tion.  Medical  obfervations  therefore  feem  to  inform; 
us,  that  the  diftemper  is  moft  commonly  fpread  by 
the  faliva  of  the  mad  animal,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be 
fometimes  catched other  ways ;  and  therefore  prudend 
direfts  againft  all  manner  of  contaft  with  the  ravinfl 
animal,  as  far  as  that  can  be  avoided. 

It  is  true  indeed  there  are  fome  medical  obfervation: 
found  that  fhew  a  man  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  has  com 
munirated  nothing  of  the  diftemper  or  its  conragiof 
by  lying  with  his  wife,  as  in  the  example  which  Fre 
derick  Dckksrs  E  give  us  :  but  it  is  to  be  obferved  tha' 
this  carnal  converfe  betwixt  them  was  fix  days  befort 
his  deceafe,  and  then  it  appears  from  the  hiftory  it  fell 
of  the  diftemper,  that  he  perifhed  in  two  days  after 
he  began  to  be  hydrophobous  ;  and  therefore  the  faiq 
converfe  with  his  wife  muft  have  been  before  tht! 
poifon  of  this  madnefs  had  wrought  itfclf  into  aftion 
or  while  it  lay  dormant  in  the  habit.  Yet  that  thi 
converfe  is  dangerous  in  the  faid  time  or  ftage  of  th< 
difeafe,  appears  from  the  obfervation  of  the  late  ce 
lebrated  Hoffman h :  for  a  man  neglecting  his  wound] 
that  had  been  inflicted  by  a  mad  wolf,  and  having  tht 
ufual  converfe  with  his  wife,  they  both  fell,  within  <1 
few  days  after,  into  the  hydrophobia  ;  and  tho’  the 
wife  was  recovered,  the  hufband  perifhed.  j 

All  thefe  particulars  therefore  fhew  us  how  grea 
precaution  is  necelfary,  to  avoid  all,  even  the  leal; 
occafions,  of  catching  fo  dreadrul  a  malady,  when, 
there  is  the  leaft  iufpicion  of  this  contagion.  '! 
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an  introduce  fuch  cruel  changes  within  a  per- 
)n,  and  yet  be  able  fo  fpeedily  and  violently 
d  deftroy  him  after  it  has  once  begun  to  (hew 
:felf ;  although  it  may  at  the  feme  have  lain 


orman t  or  concealed  for  fo  long  an  interval: 
ffomuch  that  the  fymptoms  proper  to  this 
nadnefs  have  in  feme  per  fans  followed  di- 
edl ly  after  the  bite,  in  others  again  they 
.ave  appeared  after  twenty  whole  years  have 
lap fed  from  the  time  of  the  bite,  and  in  others 
gain,  it  has  broke  out  into  action,  at  all  the 
itermediate  fpaces  of  time  that  are  included 
>y  fo  long  an  interval:  but  this  difference  of 
he  time  depends  upon  the  heat  of  the  feafon, 

e  difeemper  in  the 
with  the  individual 
:  bitten,  or  the  di- 
erfity  of  diet  and  medicines  which  they  ufe ; 
jv  as  bilious  patients  are  the  moil  eafily  in- 
lined  to  the  malady,  fo  thole  of  phlegmatic 
nd  dropfical  habits  are  the  mod  averie  to  it. 


hd  various  degree  of 
firing  animal  (§.  1135.) 
onftitution  of  the  patiei 


Another  property,  which  gives  great  furprife  to 
hyficiafts,  in  the  poifon  of  this  diitemper,  is  that 
:  will  often  lie  dormant  or  concealed  for  fo  long  a 
itne  in  the  body,  without  fhewing  irfelf  by  any  ap¬ 
parent  figns :  and  yet,  when  once  it  comes  into  ae¬ 
on,  it  then  raifes  the  moft  acute  difeaie,  which  com- 
honly  kills  by  tire  fourth  day.  Galen  1  has  of  old 
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obferved,  that  the  diftemper  may  lie  filent  for  fevera! 
months  ;  and  that  he  had  even  feen  a  perfon  be¬ 
come  hydrophobous,  a  whole  year  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  the  bite.  Aegineta  k  counts  feven  months  be¬ 
twixt  the  infli&ed  bite  and  confequent  dread  of  liquors : 
and  the  fame  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Aetius 1 ;  the  two  laf 
mentioned  authors  however  obferve,  that  the  raving 
moll  ufually  comes  on  by  the  fortieth  day  after  the 
poifon  was  received  by  the  bite ;  and  the  fame  i< 
alfo  confirmed  by  the  modern  obfervations  m.  The 
celebrated  M.  Sauvages  n  remarks,  that  the  hydropho¬ 
bia  comes  on  the  fooneft  of  all  when  the  perfon  is  im¬ 
mediately  infe&ed  by  the  faliva,  or  by  a  wound  in- 
flitted  in  the  face,  by  killing  a  mad  dog,  or  by  eat¬ 
ing  the  defh  of  animals  that  had  the  canine  madnefs : 
the  validity  of  which  remarks  he  proves  by  fevera] 
obfervations,  and  particularly  in  refpedl  to  a  woman 
bitten  in  the  face,  who  had  the  hydrophobia  even  by 
the  third  day.  But  Baccius  (as  we  formerly  obferved, 
§.  1132.)  faw  a  gardener,  wounded  in  the  hand  by 
the  beak  of  an  old  cock,  who  became  raving  on  the 
firft  day,  and  expired  on  the  third.  Thefe  obfer¬ 
vations  ihew,  that  the  faid  poifon  fometimes  very 
fpeedily  enters  into  attion  •,  and  on  the  contrary  there 
are  hiftories  of  cafes  which  feem  to  prove  that  it  may 
lie  dormant  for  many  years,  and  yet  prove  as  hidden!) 
deftruttive,  when  it  is  roufed  into  attion.  J.  Faber 
Lynceus  0  obferves,  that  a  man  who  had  been  bit  a  yeai 
and  half  before  by  a  mad  wolf,  died  hydrophobod 
on  the  third  day  after  the  diftemper  began  to  fhew; 
itfelf.  Schmid  p  faw  a  woman  who  had  been  bitter 
twenty  years  before  by  a  mad  dog,  and  never  felt  any 
uneafinefs  all  that  time  but  was  then  feized  with  1. 
malignant  fever,  followed  with  the  dread  of  liquors 
and  periftied  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  malady.  Bui 
fince  we  declared  at  §.  1130,  that  fometimes  an  hy¬ 
dro; 
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Irophobia  fpontaneoufly  arifes  in  acute  difeafes,  it 
nay  be  reafonably  doubted  whether  the  faid  dread  of 
liquors,  that  attended  this  acute  fever,  ought  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  dormant  contagion  which  had  Jain  for 
fo  many  years  without  producing  ill  efFe&s  upon 
the  body.  But  the  fame  author  relates  another  cafe  qof 
a  fervant-maid,  cured  of  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  who 
yet  became  {lightly  delirious  every  year,  about  the  time 
he  was  bitten,  and  had  in  fome  degree  the  dread  of 
liquors ;  of  which  however  at  length  fhe  got  per¬ 
fectly  cured,  and  lived  a  long  time  in  health.  In 
that  cafe  the  fomes  or  remains  of  the  original  diflem- 
per  feem  to  have  continued  in  the  body,  though  not 
with  drength  enough  to  produce  a  fatal  dread  of  li¬ 
quors.  In  order  to  fhew  the  obdinate  or  long  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  prefent  didemper,  it  has  been  alfo  cuf- 
tomary  to  mention  the  obfervatibn  written  by  Abel 
Rofcius  to  Hildanus ,  the  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  the 
republic  of  Laufan  \  concerning  an  honed  mother 
of  a  family,  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  her  left  arm,  to 
whom  the  mod  effectual  methods  of  cure  were  imme¬ 
diately  applied,  and  the  wound  was  alfo  treated  by  the 
furgeon  with  fcarification  and  the  adlual  cautery,  from 
whence  fhe  feemed  perfectly  cured.  But  after  feven 
years  were  elapfed,  fhe  felt  a  very  fevere  pain  in  her 
arm  as  if  it  had  been  tearing  by  the  teeth  of  a  dog ; 
and  foon  after  fhe  grew  raving,  didradted  in  mind, 
full  of  grief,  forrow  and  wakefulnefs,  with  a  fever, 
unextingui (liable  third,  great  weaknefs  of  drength 
and  loathing  of  food  ;  but  what  is  remarkable,  fhe 
had  no  averfion  to  drinks.  After  being  cured  of  that 
illnefs,  at  the  end  of  feven  years  more,  in  all  fourteen 
years  from  the  bite  received  from  the  dog,  fhe  was 
again  invaded  by  a  violent  didemper  with  violent 
tearing  pains  in  the  fame  arm  ;  but  got  happily 
recovered,  as  before.  There  was  next  a  return  of 
the  didemper  after  fix  years,  attended  with  the  like 
fymptoms ;  and  a  recovery.  But  after  that,  there 

were 
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were  returns  of  the  fame  diP.emper,  at  ftiorter  in¬ 
tervals. 

Now  if  \ye  con.fi der  every  thing  related.,  it  will  not 
feem  evident  that  the  laid  dipemper  arofe  from  the 
yet  latent  Pomes,  or  poifon  of  the  mad  dog  within 
the  body,  fmce  it  was  never  accompanied  with  the  pa- 
thognomical  or  charadltriPic  figp,  namely  a  d read  of 
all  liquors.  1  here  was  a  fharp  pain  indeed  felt  from 
the  beginning  of  the  diPemper  in  the  bitten  arm  ;  but 
that  will  not  feem  wonderful  to  thofe  who  confider 
how  often  the  fears  of  old  wounds  are  violently  d.if- 
treffed  by  pains  in  the  invasions  of  acute  diPempers; 
and  in  fome  degree  even  by  alterations  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  ^  which  was  ajfo  one  circumPance  obferved  in 
this  patient,  and  related  in  the  hiPory  of  her  diPem- 
per.  There  are  many  more  cafes  of  the  fame  kind 
furnifhed  to  us  by  authors,  in  order  to  fhew  how  long 
the  poifon  of  this  madnefs  may  lie  filent  within  the 
human  body  s.  But  there  fee  ms  as  yet  to  be  no  cer¬ 
tain  proof  from  obfci  vation,  that  the  faid  poifon  may 
continue  dormant  in  the  body  for  above  twenty  years, 
and  at  lap  be  able  to  produce  the  dread  of  liquors. 
And  all  poljible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  incul¬ 
cating  any  fuch  notions  into  the  weak  patients,  who 
by  thus  tormenting  themfeives  with  perpetual  fears 
and  griefs,  may  poffibly  retain  and  foment  the  poifon 
into  adtion,  which  they  might  otherwife  have  difil- 
patecl  from  their  body  :  for  it  will  be  Piewn  in  the 
iedtion  following,  that  when  the  received  poifon  is 
about  to  become  adlive,  there  is  a  forrowfulnefs  and 
love  of  retirement  obfervable  in  thofe  who  have  been 
bitten  by  the  mad  dog.  But  in  thofe  perfons  whp 
defpife  wounds  of  this  kind,  the  like  fears  may  be 
fometimes  ufefully  urged  to  bring  them  under  a  pro¬ 
per  treatment,  by  thofe  remedies  that  are  powerful 
in  preventing  fo  fad  a  malady. 

But 

*  Sauvages  diftert.  fur  la  nature  &  caufe  de  la  Rage  pag.  $.  State, 
vander  Widen  oblervat.  rarior.  Cent.  1.  N°.  ioo.°pa£*  4.24. 
Schenck.  Lib.  VII.  pag.  849.  - 
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But  although  we  are  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  how 
ng  a  time  the  faiel  poifonous  contagion  may  lie  fi¬ 
nely  within  the  body,  yet  at  leaft  we  are  certain  of 
lis,  that  it  may  continue  thus  dormant  for  a  very 
anfiderable  fpace,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
10  ve  it  out  of  the  habit,  if  the  proper  treatment  of 
has  been  neglefted  at  the  beginning.  It  feems  in- 
?fd  very  furprifmg  that  the  molt  confiderable  changes 
1  at  can  be  made  in  our  humours  ffiould  be  fo  often 
other  able  to  expel  the  contagion  nor  yet  move  it 
to  aftion.  The  celebrated  Coccbi  *  thus  affures  us, 
lat  federal  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  were  invaded  with 
ie  fmall  pox,  very  numerous  or  thick  fet  with  pub¬ 
lics  i  and  although  they  got  well  cured  of  that  dif- 
mper,  they  afterwards  periffied  of  the  hydrophobia, 
ut-fince  this  dread  of  liquors  comes  upon  divers  pa- 
ents  at  different  times,  after  the  bite  was  received, 
'en  from  one  and  the  fame  dog,  it  feems  to  be 
orth  enquiring,  how  far  medical  obfervations  will 
fill  us  in  dilcovering  the  caufes  to  which  we  may 
bribe  the  flower  or  quicker  operations  and  effefts  of 
le  faid  poifon.  v 

Upon  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  &A]  It  was  laid 
§.  1134.  that  a  dry  and  hot  feafon,  long  continu- 
gr  often  occafions  the  madnefs  in  dogs ;  and  there - 
re  it  feems  very  probable  that  the  like  weather  may 
i  able  to  excite  the  dormant  poifon  into  aftion  when 
has  been  for  fome  time  lile-nt.  It  has  been  often 
fferved  that  bitten  patients,  alter  having  perceived 
)  manner  of  diforder  from  their  wound  during;  the 
ffuing  autumn  and  winter  quarters,  have  yet  in  the 
ring  following  fallen  into  the  hydrophobia  or  dread  of 
paors.  Thus  a  man  bitten  by  a  mad  cat  in  the  autumn 
erifhed  of  an  hydrophobia  towards  the  end  ot  the 
ionth  oi  May,  in  the  yearfollowing \  Another  perfon 
mew,  who  being  like  wife  bitten  by  a  cat  in  the  mid- 
le  of  December,  expired  of  the  lame  malady  in  the 

be- 

*  jBagni  di  Fife  pag.  319.  11  Stalp.  vander  Wielen  obfervat. 

dor.  Cent,  N®.  100.  pag.  400.  v 
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beginning  of  May  following.  And  there  are  more 
cafes  offered  to  us  of  the  fame  fort  which  feems  toar 
gue  that  the  vernal  heat  excited  this  diftemper;  al 
though  the  acute  fever  which  aftends  in  the  fmaf 
pox  could  have  no  fuch  efifedt,  as  we  lately  intimated 

The  various  degree  of  the  diftemper  in  the  bitinj 
animal,  &V.]  Upon  this  fubjedl  we  before  treated  a 
§.  1 135.  for  this  feems  to  be  a  diftemper  that  gain 
strength  by  continuance,  after  having  been  once  rouzei 
into  adtion.  And  this  feems  to  be  the  reafon  why  th 
bite  of  the  wolf  is  fo  extremely  venomous;  becauf 
otherwife  that  animal  very  rarely  comes  out  of  th 
woods,  and  then  feldom  attacks  all  manner  of  animal 
in  his  way  unlefs  he  be  infe&ed  with  this  madnefs 
The  bite  of  a  mad  dog  feems  to  be  ftill  worfe  than  tha 
from  an  hyrophobous  man  w.  And  again,  it  feem 
to  be  taught  us  from  obfervations,  that  the  hydro 
phobia  fooner  follows  when  the  faliva  is  immediatel 
infedted  x  r  and  this  feems  to  be  another  reafon  for  th 
greater  mifehief  of  the  bice  from  a  mad  wolf,  as  tha 
beaft  commonly  attacks  a  perfon  Handing  up  upo 
his  hind  legs,  fo  as  oftener  to  injure  the  face. 

Conftitution  of  the  patient  bitten,  &c.]  It  ap 
peared  from  what  was  faid  at  §.  1130.  that  in  fom 
perfons  an  hydrophobia  has  fpontaneoufly  arifen  i 
acute  difeafes ;•  and  therefore  it  feems  highly  proba 
ble  that  fuch  perfons  are  more  than  others  vioientl 
affedfed  by  the  poifon  of  the  madnefs.  On  th 
contrary  there  are  obfervations  which  fhew  that  fom 
perfons  are  not  infedled  by  this  poifon.  Thus  th 
celebrated  Coccbi  y  has  obferved,  in  feveral  perfor 
bitten  at  the  fame  time  and  by  the  fame  dog,  thr 
fomc  of  them  have  perifhed  hydrophobous  not  with 
Handing  all  the  various  methods  that  were  ufed  ;  an 
others  again  received  no  damage,  although  they  ur 
derwent  no  manner  of  treatment  for  a  cure.  Vandt 
Wielx  alfo  obferves,  that  among  perfons  bitten  by  th 

lam 

f  *  Salvages  &c.  fur  la  Rage  pag.  7.  x.  Ibid  pag.  4.  y  Bag’ 
diPifapag.  3 1  8 r  2  Obiervat.  rarior.  Cent.  j.N9.  ioq.  pag.  43; 
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fame  animal  fame  fell  faoner  into  the  hydrophobia, 
tnd  others  later.  We  alio  read  a  notable  infiance 
to  thispurpofe,  fupplied  by  other  authorities3:  name- 
y,  of  two  young  lads,  who  oblerving  that  a  little  dog 
ivould  neither  bark  as  ulual,  nor  lap  or  fwallow  the 
liquids  that  were  given  him,  put  their  fingers  into  his 
.hroat  and  fearched  his  tongue  on  all  (ides  to  dif- 
.over  the  caule ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  the  faid  dop* 
?erifhed  apparently  mad.  The  one  ofthefe  lads,  be- 
ng  very  robuft  and  addidted  to  labour,  began  to  feel 
in  intolerable  pain  in  his  head  about  three  weeks  af* 
er  the  accident,  which  pain  would  come  and  hold 
iim  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  fometimes  once  and 
ome times  twice  in  a  day  ;  and  at  thofe  times  he  felt 
1  c°nvulfion  or  cramping  in  his  throat  or  fauces,  his 
)ulfe  became  trembling,  and  every  thing  appeared  to 
Us  eyes  as  if  they  were  of  a  fiery  red  colour.  Thefa 
ymptoms  he  daily  underwent  for  a  whole  week,  and 
n  the  intervals  betwixt  the  fits  returned  to  his  ac- 
uftomed  labours  in  the  farm,  by  which  he  fweated 

)rofufely,  and  fo  recovered  without  the  help  of  any 
idler  remedies. 

The  other  and  younger  lad  infedted,  being  about 
ourteen  years  old,  was  of  a  weaker  confiitution,  but 
nfefled  with  the  fame  fits  of  the  head-ach,  with  a 
light  fever  that  was  fometimes  better,  and  fometimes 
yorle :  and  he  continued  to  eat  well  enough,  al- 
hough  he  was  unable  to  drink :  but  at  length  a  true 
avmg  came  upon  him,  and  at  laft  he  became  fo  fu- 
ious  at  times,  that  even  four  ftrong  men  were 
lardly  able  to  confine  him  •  while  his  raving  fits  aba- 
ed  he  feemed  to  be  famewhat  cafed  or  recovered, 
alking  and  laughing  at  thofe  who  flood  by,  but  all 
dong  threatened  to  bite  them.  At  laft,  in  one  of 

hole  returning  fits,  he  loft  his  fpeech,  and  foon  after 
xpired.  *  ,  y 

This  obfervation  confirms  what  we  advanced  of 
he  canine  poifon  being  communicable,  by  confider- 

^ ol.  Xi.  O  able 

*  Abridgem.  of  the  Philofqph.  Tranfad.  Tom.  V.  pag,  366, 
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able  contad  only  ot  the  mad  dog,  without  any  bite 
from  him  *  and  that  it  may  alfo  produce  divers  ef¬ 
fects,  according  to  different  conftitutions.  9Tis  alfo 
remarkable  in  this  cafe,  that  the  ftronger  habit  efcaped 
while  the  weaker  funk  under  the  difeafe  *,  although 
it  be  commonly  faid  that  the  hot  and  bilious  are  mod 
eafily  inclined  to  it,  and  the  cold  or  phlegmatic,  the 
lead.  Perhaps  the  rudic  labours  and  fweats  fortu¬ 
nately  exterminated  this  poifon  From  the  body  of  the 
patient,  in  whom,  if  it  had  continued  in  a  mere  com¬ 
motion,  it  might  otherwife,  for  want  of  efcaping, 
have  produced  the  very  word  effeds,  in  one  of  his 
greater  drength  and  adivity.  For  fince  an  acute 
fever  commonly  attends  this  didemper,  as  we  fhall 
ffiew  in  the  next  following  fedion,  while  drong  and 
exercifed  bodies  are  worfe  handled  by  it ;  therefore 
it  feems  probable,  that  if  other  circumdances  are 
alike,  the  canine-madnefs  mud  rage  word  in  perfons 
of  a  drong  and  hot  conditution.  This  opinion  is 
backed  by  the  affent  of  the  celebrated  profeffor  Sau\ 
vages  b,  who  obferves  the  fymptoms  were  much  more; 
vehement  in  men  than  in  women,  although  bitter 
by  the  fame  animal  *,  for  the  men  were  obliged  to  bej 
confined  in  chains,  whereas  the  women  calmly  ex*i 
pired. 

Since  therefore  dimmer  heats,  and  a  hotter  condi- 
tution  of  the  patient,  thus  apparently  give  the  poifon 
a  greater  adion  or  commotion  ;  the  fame  effed  may 
be  reafonabiy  expeded  from  a  diet  and  medicine: 
that  are  likewife  heating:  upon  which  head  we  dial! 
fay  more  hereafter,  at  §.  1 145. 

y  -r > 
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:  with  the  poifon  of  this  madnefs  (  § 
1136.),  after  an  indeterminate  fpace  of  tim- 
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(§.  1137),  begins  to  be  afflided  with  the  di- 
ftemper,  ufually  in  the  following  order  ;  the 
part  upon  which  the  contagious  poifon  was  firft 
jmpreffed  grows  painful ;  then  wandering  pains 
fpread  through  the  other  parts,  and  efpecially 
thofe  adjacent  to  the  wounded  or  infected  part  5 
a  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  and  inaptitude  to  mo¬ 
tion,  enfues  throughout  all  the  mufcles the 
fleeps  are  reftlefs  and  difturbed  with  frights* 
convulfions  and  catchings,  perpetual  toffings 
or  reft  effnefs  of  body,  fighings,  {prrpwfulneis* 
and  love  of  folitude ;  and  as  thefe  appear¬ 
ances  commonly  begin  the  firft  attacks  of  the 
diftemper,  fo  they  ufually  dole  with  and  limit 
the  fir  ft  ftage  or  degree  of  it ;  and  now  it  is  that 
blood  taken  from  the  veins  has  all  the  figns  of 
health  upon  it.  Afterwards  the  former  fymp- 
toms  are  increafed,  and  joined  with  a  violent 
oppreftion  about  the  praecordia  or  ftomach,  and 
breaft,  the  breathing  is  performed  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  with  ftghs ;  and  a  dread  or  fearful- 
nefs,  with  fhiverings  and  tremblings,  eniue  at 
the  fight  of  water,  or  other  liquors,  or  any 
thing  that  is  like  them  pellucid  and  refle&ing* 
or  like  the  furface  of  a  Ipoking-glafs  *  the  ap¬ 
petite  is  loft,  but  the  fwallowing  a  morfel  of 
any  thing  that  is  folid  remains  ftill  practicable^ 
although  upon  touching  any  kind  of  liquid, 
with  the  tongue  pr  lips  efpecially,  the  moft  in¬ 
tolerable  anguifh  with  dreadful  tremors  and 
convulfions  enfue  to  a  degree  which  almoft 
creates  in  them  a  mad  raving ;  they  vomit  a 
matter  that  is  bilious,  brown  and  glutinous,  or 
dfe  a  bile  that  looks  of  the  colour  of  Jeekst  1 
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they  have  a  heat  of  body,  with  a  fever  and 
perpetual  wakefulnefs,  alfo  a  priapifm  or  erec¬ 
tion,  and  a  ferious  of  thoughts  very  much  di- 
fturbed,  foreign  and  unufual  to  a  found  mind. 
After  this  manner  does  the  canine-madnefs  ufu- 
ally  advance,  and  thus  does  the  fecond  ftage 
or  degree  of  it  commonly  clofe.  After  this* 
all  the  fore-mentioned  fymptoms  grow  conti¬ 
nually  worfe,  the  mouth  gapes  open,  and  the 
tongue,  roughly  furfaced,  is  ufually  thruft  out 
of  it;  the  voice  turns  hoarfe  or  rattling,  the 
thirft  grows  violent,  but  a  raving-madnefs  fol¬ 
lows  upon  every  fight  or  contact  of  drinks,  or 
the  endeavours  to  fwallow  them ;  they  have  a 
collection  of  frothy  flaver  in  their  mouth,  which 
they  attempt  to  fpitout  upon  others  even  again  ft 
their  rational  inclinations ;  they  have  an  ardent 
defire  of  biting  every  thing  that  lies  in  their 
way,  with  an  impetuofity  that  is  not  governable 
by  any  force  of  the  will,  and  they  rage  with  a 
foaming  at  the  mouth  that  gapes  open  :  finally 
the  pulle  and  breathing  fail,  while  cold  fweats 
enfue ;  and  what  is  wonderful,  the  raving- 
madnefs  of  the  body  continues  extravagant, 
while  the  mind  remains  prudent  and  fearful 
both  of  herfelf  and  of  others;  and  thus  com¬ 
monly,  within  the  fourth  day  from  the  firft 
ftage  or  degree  of  the  diftemper,  death  with 
convulfions,  and  a  moft  fuffocating  breathing, 
brings  the  fcene  to  a  period.  '  1 1 

’Tis  plain  from  what  lias  been  before  laid,  that 
the  poifon  of  this  madnefs  may  lie  dormant  a  confb 
derable  time  in  the  human  body,  without  caufing 
any  manifeft  difturbance,  or  even  affording  any  fign 

oi 
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of  its  exiftence  during  the  whole  interval.  It  will 
therefore  be  made  to  appear  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  cure  of  the  fame  diftemper,  that  the 
mofl  efficacious  remedies  ought  immediately  to  be 
ufed,  wherever  there  is  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  having 
received  this  contagion,  before  any  of  the  fatal  fyrrjp- 
toms  can  have  an  opportunity  to  demonftrate  or  point 
out  the  latent  virus.  But  when  this  necefiary  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  negleded,  as  it  molt  commonly  is, 
either  through  the  ignorance  or  forgetfulnels  of  the 
patients  who  are  infeded ;  it  will  even  then  be  of 
confiderable  advantage  to  be  well  (killed  in  the  firft 
figns  whereby  this  malady  ufually  ffiews  itfelf,  that 
the  molt  fuitable  courfe  of  remedies  may  be  diredly 
entered  into.  All  thofe  figns  or  fymptoms  are  here 
therefore  orderly  enumerated. 

The  part  grows  painful,  &c.)  Namely,  when  the 
contagion  has  been  communicated  by  biting,  wound¬ 
ing,  or  fcratching  with  the  nails :  for  otherwife, 
when  a  perfon  has  been  infeded  by  the  poifon  foak- 
ing  through  the  intire  fkin,  as  in  the  cafes  mention¬ 
ed  under  §.  113d,  this  fymptom  does  not  then  ap¬ 
pear. 

A  great  many  obfervations  confirm,  that  the  firft 
fign  of  the  hydrophobous  poiion  growing  adtive  is 
obfervable  in  the  bitten  part,  and  principally  in  the 
fear  of  the  wound  that  is  now  healed.  Even  Aure- 
iian  c  lays  this  down  for  a  general  rule ;  where  he 
fays,  Praepatitur  enim  ea  pars,  quae  morfu  fuerit 
vex  at  a,  unde  initium  denique  paffionem  fumere ,  nemo 
negat  ;  “  For  that  the  part  firft  fuflrers  in  which  the 
u  bite  was  inflided,  and  that  the  fpreading  malady 
<c  thence  takes  its  beginning,  there  is  no  one  de- 
“  nies.”  In  one  perfon,  alter  the  bite  of  the  mad 
dog  had  been  inflided  five  months  and  eleven  days, 
the  (car  of  the  wound  began  to  have  an  itching  for 
feveral  days  before  the  patient  became  hydropho- 

O  3  bous. 

c  Acutor.  Morbor.  Lib.III.  Cap.  xiv.  pag.  226, 
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bous  S alius  Diverfus e  believed  that  himfelf  alone 
had  obferved  the  infallible  fign  of  the  madnefs  ap¬ 
proaching  in  bitten  patients,  and  that  it  had  efcaped 
the  notice  of  others  ;  namely,  that  a  kind  of  pain 
was  felt  in  the  bitten  part,  although  the  wound  might 
have  been  clofed  up  for  feveral  days  or  even  months, 
which  pain  gradually  afcended,  daring  three  or  four 
days,  up  to  the  brain  itfelf,  and  there  produced  a 
Vertigo  or  giddinefs  in  the  patient.  Another  ob* 
fervation  is  giyen  us  f  of  a  man  bitten  in  the  right- 
hand  by  a  mad  fox,  in  whom  the  diftemper  began 
to  fhew  itfelf  by  rheumatic  pains,  more  efpecially  irt 
the  hand,  arm,  fhoulder,  and  back  of  the  right  fide  : 
Upon  the  abatement  of  thefe  pains'  there  followed  a 
palfey  of  the  fight  arm,  the  pulfe  intermitted  every 
fifth  or  fixth  ftroke,  but  in  the  right  arm  only*  But 
by  the  fifth  day  after  thefe  fymptoins,  he  was  already 
become  hydrophobom.  In  Scbenckius  s  we  read  that 
the  fears  of  wounds  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  began  to 
change  livid  after  a  year  and  halt  had  elapfed,  and 
then  the  dread  of  liquors  came  ufhered  in  by  the 
jfymptoms  above-mentioned.  In  the  treatife  of  the 
celebrated  profefTor  Sauvages  h  there  are  alfo  ft v era 
cafes  to  be  read  which  inform  us  of  an  obtufe  pair 
about ( the  Icars,  and  greater  fwelling  and  tenfion  oj 
them,  going  before  the  dread  of  liquofs  :  and  it  ill 
there  alfo  remarked,  that  whenevei  the  diftcmpeij 
abated  the  fears  grew  fofter  and  fubfided. 

All  thefe  oblervations  therefore  denote  there  ij 
fome  change  made  in  the  bitten  part,  and  moreelpe 
daily  in  the  fears  of  the  wounds,  which  ufually  g< 
before  that  ftage  of  the  prelent  diftemper  in  whicl 
the  latent  poifon  becomes  aftive.  Whence  it  feem 
very  probable,  that  the  received  poilon  lay  ail  th 
time  dormant  in  the  bitten  part. 

,  ,  ,  Bu 
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But  fince,  if  the  poifon  lodged  in  the  bitten  part 
lay  within  the  juices  or  humours  thereof,  it  mult  in 
courfe  with  them  be  carried  into  the  blood,  and  dif- 
fufe  its  contagion  throughout  the  whole  circulating 
mafs ;  therefore  the  celebrated  Sauvages  1  rather 
thinks  the  faid  poifon  foaks  into  the  folid  parts,  to 
which  by  its  tenacity  it  very  firmly  coheres,  until  by 
length  of  time  and  other  acceffary  caufes,  it  be  rou- 
fed  into  action,  attenuated  and  mixed  with  the  fluids 
fo  as  to  infedt  every  part.  Obfervations  feem  to 
teach  alfo,  that  the  contagion  will  a  long  time  con¬ 
tinue  fixed  in  the  wound,  and -when  it  begins  to  ope¬ 
rate  the  wounds  that  have  been  fo  long  healed  up 
break  open  again. and  diftil  a  virulent  matter:  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  remains  doubtful  whether  the 
faid  poifon  returned  into  or  mixed  with  the  blood 
becomes  immediately  adtive,  or  whether  it  may  not 
lie  many  days  intermixed  with  thejuices  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  fenfible  effedt.  Thofe  cafes  which  were 
mentioned  formerly  at  §.  1136,  feem  indeed  to  teach 
!  this.  For  when  the  hydrophobous  father  being  near 
death  gave  his  kifs  to  the  children,  and  fo  infedtcd 
them  •,  it  feems  more  probable,  that  the  fubtle  parts 
of  the  faid  poifon  were  rather  immediately  imbibed 
by  the  abforbing  veins,  than  that  it  fhould  have  pro¬ 
duced  its  effedts  by  adhering  long  affixed  to  the  in- 
!  tire  fkin.  When  the  woman  was  infedled  by  the 
dried  faliva  left  upon  her  torn  garment  by  the  mad 
I  dog,  conformable  to  the  obfervations  of  Aurelian  and 
Hildanus  j  as  ffie  bit  off  the  threads  with  her  teeth, 
the  poifpn  in  contact  with  her  tongue  and  lips  feems 
to  have  been  diffolved  and  fwallowed  with  her  fpittle, 
or  elfe  to  have  been  immediately  taken  in  by  the  bi¬ 
bulous  veins  in  the  mouth,  rather  than  that  it  fhould 
have  adhered  merely  by  its  tenacity  to  the  folid 
parts :  and  this  feems  to  be  much  more  proved  by 
the  cafe  in  which  this  diftemper  was  communicated 
by  a  flight  fcratch  in  the  cuticle  made  by  the  nails  of 

O  4  a  mad 
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a  mad  cat.  We  fee  plainly  too  that  other  poifons  will 
lie  without  adion  in  the  humours  for  feveral  days, 
before  they  (hew  any  of  their  effeds  upon  the  body. 
For  in  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox,  in  which 
fome  of  the  variolous  matter  or  contagion  is  put  into 
a  bleeding  wound  or  incifion  covered  with  allicking- 
plafter,  and  all  endeavours  are  ufed  to  promote  the 
abforp  ion  of  it  into  the  veins  ;  yet  we  are  taught  by 
experience,  that  the  patient  will  neverthelefs  often 
continue  free  from  the  d  idem  per  for  a  number  of 
days.  For  there  is  doubtlefs  a  part  of  the  faid  vario¬ 
lous  matter  abforbed,  although  a  portion  of  it  ftill 
remains  in  the  wound  ;  and  of  courie,  when  the  faid 
con  tag  i<  n  gees  into  adion,  a  fever  with  the  o  her 
fymptoms  ot  -the  Imail-poXj,  are  producea  by  it ;  but 
then  at  the  lame  time  the  wound  itfelf  begins  to  be 
painful  and  inflamed,  becaufe  the  molt  confiderable  1 
portion  O'  the  contagion -is  there  lodged.  But  when 
the  fm all  pox  are  excited  after  the  Chinefe  method, 
by  drying  and  powdering  the  fcabs  to  be  1  miffed  up 
the  nole,  the  diffemper  feems  to  arife  from  the  ab- 
forption  which  is  made  of  the  moft  fubtle  contagion 
that  is  concealed  in  thofe  fcabs  *,  and  yet  the  fmall- 
pox  do  not  thus  immediately  follow,  although  there 
is  no  doubt  but  the  blood  itfelf  is  quickly  enough  in- 
feded  by  its  contagion, 

But  what  the  changes  are  which  this  poifon  of  the 
canine  madnels  produces  at  the  time  of  its  adivity, 
and  in  what  particulars  it  then  differs  from  itfelf  in  a 
dormant  or  unadive  ilate,  when  it  lies  long  without 
any  manifeft  effeds  upon  the  body,  feems  very  difficult 
to  explain.  However  the  ingenious  conjedures  or 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced  upon  this  head 
by  the  celebrated  profeffor  Sauvages  in  his  treatife 
on  this  malady  deferve  to  be  read.  We  fee  that  in 
other  poiionous  animals  the  venom  is  infufed  by  a 
bleeding  wound,  and  produces  immediately  the  very 
word  effeds,  doing  little  or  no  hurt,  unlels  the  lkln 
be  wounded  juft  before  the  poilon  is  applied  :  and 
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for  this  reafon  we  obferve  a  wonderful  apparatus  or 
fabric  in  the  teeth  of  thefe  animals,  by  which  the  poir 
fon  is  necelfarily  urged  into  the  wound  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  in  Aid  the  bite.  I  have  by  me  the 
teeth  of  the  viper  called  a  rattle-fnake,  which  end  in 
a  very  ffiarp  point ;  but  then  beneath  the  tip  of  the 
faid  point  there  is  a  fmall  notch  or  groove  cut  thr  ugh 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tooth,  with  a  cavity  that  is 
apparent  enough,  by  which  the  poifon  contained  in 
the  bladders  that  lie  next  to  thefe  teeth  may  be  by 
them  poured  into  the  wound  which  they  make, 
while  at  the  fame  time  the  mufcles  which  clofe  the 
jaws  of  the  biting  animal  alfo  comprels  the  turgid 
bags  of  the  venom,  near  which  they  are  feated.  We 
well  know  that  the  fling  of  a  wafp  or  bee  diflils  a 
little  drop  of  a  liquid  into  the  pundure  which  they 
make  •,  whereupon  the  mofl  troublefome  fymptoms 
immediately  enfue  :  but  now  the  mouth  of  a  mad 
dog  is  full  of  a  poifonous  flaver,  which  enters  with 
his  teeth  into  the  wound  that  they  make,  and  yet 
the  faid  poifon  /hall  often  remain  without  any  adion 
or  vifible  effeds  for  many  months ;  and  then  Entering 
fuddenly  into  adion  afterwards,  it  fhall  in  three  or 
four  days  deftroy  the  patient  v/ith  the  moil  dreadful 
fymptoms,  and  infed  his  juices,  more  efpecially  his 
fpitde,  with  the  fame  venomous  quality,  able  to  fpread 
the  contagion  to  others,  even  without  wounding 
them,  as  plainly  appears  by  the  obfervations  before- 
mentioned.  The  properties  or  adions  of  the  canine 
poifon  are  therefore  as  difficult  to  explain  as  they  are 
altogether  furprizing.  Let  us  therefore  proceed  to 
examine  the  other  fymptoms  or  effeds  of  it  in  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  each  other. 

A  wearinefs,  heavinefs,  &c,}  That  thefe  fponta- 
neous  latitudes  prefage  approaching  difeafes,  is  what 
Hippocrates  obferves  to  us  in  his  aphorifms,  as  we 
formerly  -remarked  at  §.  734  •  and  thefe  do  in  the 
prefent  cafe  follow  after  pains  that  arife  in  the  afo 
feded  parts,  as  we  are  allured  by  all  hiliories  that 
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accurately  defcribe  this  difeafe.  At  the  fame  time 
too  the  nervous  fyftem  begins  to  be  difturbed,  fright¬ 
ful  dreams  are  perceived,  with  an  unufual  forrowful* 
nefs,  and  a  fearfulnefs  without  occafion.  ’Tis  indeed 
no  wonder  that  thofe  fhould  be  fearful  who  are  con- 
fcious  they  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  •,  but  there 
is  no  lefs  fear  and  forrow  obfervable  in  thofe  who  know 
not  of  their  heing  infedted  by  this  fad  poifon  ;  or  who 
at  lead,  by  the  length  of  time  elapfed  from  the  bite, 
have  perfedtly  forgot  that  any  fuch  accident  befel 
them  ;  and  it  is  moreover  remarkable,  that  in  this 
ftage  of  the  diftemper  the  face  appears  pale  and  con- 
traded,  as  it  commonly  does  in  perfons  who  are  af¬ 
frighted. 

Now  although  the  nervous  fyftem  begin  to  be  di-1 
fturbed  in  their  offices  when  the  poifon  grows  thus 
adlive,  there  as  yet  appears  no  great  alteration  ob-1 
fervable  in  the  reft  of  the  humours  and  the  blood, 
which  is  drawn  from  a  vein  at  this  time  of  the  di¬ 
ftemper,  is  perfedly  like  that  of  a  perfon  in  health  \ 

This  fir  ft  ftage  or  degree  of  the  prefent  diftemper 
continues  upon  fome  perfons  longer  than  others  * 
and  in  fome  patients  the  dread  of  liquors  will  follow 
it  very  fuddenly.  Thus  we  read  of  a  man  who  had 
thefe  pains  in  the  bitten  leg  for  fifteen  days  \  with 
cold  fhiverings,  heats  and  fweats  every  night  for  a 
week  •,  and  was  then  fuddenly  furprifed  to  find  him-! 
felf  unable  to  walla  his  glaffes  with  water,  as  his  fta- 
tion  in  life  required,  and  in  three  days  more  he  pe- 
riffied  by  hydrophobous. 

Afterwards  the  former  fymptoms  are  .increafed, 
&c.]  In  this  fecond  ftage  of  the  diftemper  fuddenly 
appears  the  dreadful  fymptom  and  charadteriftic  fign 
of  it,  that  gives  to  it  the  denomination  of  an  hydro¬ 
phobia,  or  dread  of  water  with  every  kind  of  liquor. 
An  unhappy  man,  who  about  five  months  before  had 
been  bitten  by  a  mad  cat,  greedily  drank  a  large 

quantity 
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quantity  of  Rheniffi  wine  diluted  with  water  uport 
the  firft  day  of  his  diftemper ;  but  on  the  fecond 
day,  he  was  aftonifhed  that  the  fight  of  the  fame 
glafs,  full  of  the  liquor  that  fo  much  pleafed  him  the 
day  before,  fhould  now  flrike  horror  and  convulfions 
throughout  his  body.  Sometimes  indeed  the  pati¬ 
ent  is  at  this  time  of  the  diftemper  abie  to  fwallow 
fomething  of  a  liquid,  but  with  great  difficulty,  and 
with  wonderful  convulfive  motions  in  the  body  m. 
And  in  fome  it  has  been  obferved,  that  even  fwal- 
lowing  their  own  ipitile  has  inffantly  put  them  to  luch 
anguiffi  that  they  have  thought  themfelves  upon  the 
point  of  death  :  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  there  is  no 
apparent  obftacle  in  the  way  to  hinder  the  paftage  of 
drinks  ;  for  the  fame  man  who  was  fo  violently  op- 
preffed  by  fwallowing  his  own  faliva,  could  never- 
thelefs  eafily  fwallow  a  bolus  of  a  dram  in  weight ; 
and  this  he  did  with  much  more  eafe  and  quicknefs 
than  any  other  perfon  can  commonly  do".  But 
when  water  was  brought  to  him,  he  was  feized  with 
horrors,  and  a  remarkable  fweliing  or  turgefcence 
foon  appeared  in  the  region  of  the  ftomach.  But 
fince  it  was  obferved,  that  like  an  hungry  dog  he 
had  the  faculty  of  fo  readily  fwallowing  folid  mouth¬ 
fuls,  it  was  therefore  judged  proper  to  try  whether 
or  no  like  them  he  could  not  drink  with  his  head 
inclined  downward,  as  dogs  ufually  drink.  He  was 
therefore  placed  acrofs  the  bed  with  his  head  inclined 
over  one  fide  of  it,  and  a  large  veil'd  of  fmall-beer 
placed  under  his  face,  which  with  fome  difficulty  he 
endured,  but  at  the  fame  time  declared  himfelf  great¬ 
ly  refrefhed  by  the  fmell  of  the  drink,  and  believed 
he  was  certain  that  in  a  little  time  he  fhould  be  able 
to  drink  up  the  whole  quantity  before  him.  But 
whenever  he  approached  his  mouth  nearer,  he  was 
diredly  flopped  with  an  inability  of  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  and  the  fore-mentioned  inflation  or  turgefcence 

foon 
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foon  enfued  in  the  region  of  his  ftomach.  At  length 
however  he  thrud  out  his  tongue  lo  far  as  to  reach 
the  furfaceof  the  drink  with  the  tip  of  it,  but  there¬ 
upon  fuddenly  drew  up  his  head  in  a  great  fright. 
In  the  mean  time  the  unhappy  man,  Tantalus- like, 
pleafed  himfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  drink  fo  near 
at  hand,  and  therefore  believing  he  Ihould  be  foon 
able  to  accomplilh  it,  would  not  allow  the  beer  to  be 
taken  away,  but  made  a  thoufand  offers  at  it,  flowly 
directing  his  mouth  towards  it,  and  as  fuddenly  re- 
trading  his  head  from  it.  At  laft  it  was  tried  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  be  able  to  fuck  the  drink  through  a 
hollow  reed  *,  but  that  was  alfo  found  impracticable, 
fo  that  he  at  length  miferably  perifhed. 

Phyficians  having  obferved  fo  violent  a  third;  in 
thefe  patients,  and  confequently  fo  drong  an  appetite 
for  drinking,  in  which  however  they  always  were1 
found  obltruded  by  convulfions  whenever  their  lips 
and  mouth  touched  and  drove  to  fwallow  the  liquor, 
the  very  fight  of  which,  in  fome  druck  the  greated 
horror  and  ravings  \  they  have  been  thence  induced 
to  imagine  various  caufes  of  fo  wonderful  a  fymptom. 
Aetius  0  informs  us,  that  fome  faid  thefe  hydropho- 
bous  patients  faw  the  image  of  the  mad  dog  in  every 
liquor  ;  which  therefore  affrighted  them.  Baccius p 
brings  this  matter  up  to  a  fa<5t  that  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed,  when  he  fays,  Vidi  ego  tales  abhovveve  in  poculo 
canes,  ac  abigendos  ex  eubiculo  exclamare  *  ct  I  have 
<c  myfelf  feen  thefe  patients  dread  the  dogs  in  their 
“  cup,  and  heard  them  call  out  to  drive  the  dogs 

from  the  chamber.”  5Tis  indeed  not  impoflible 
but  thefe  hydrophobous  patients,  being  delirious  in 
the  lad  dage  of  their  didemper,  might  fometimes 
utter  thefe  fancies  •,  but  that  the  dread  of  liquors  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  thence  is  repugnant  to  the. mod  numerous 
and  the  mod  faithful  obfervations.  About  this  matter 

Salius  Diverfus  q  enquired  of  feveral  that  were  invaded 
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by  the  hydrophobia,  who  always  denied  they  ever 
iaw  any  thing  in  the  water :  and  befides  this,  the  pa¬ 
tient  equally  dreads  not  only  water  but  broths  and 
other  fpoon-meats  that  are  not  like  clear  liquors,  and 
can  therefore  afford  no  fuch  reprefentation  ;  nor  yet 
are  they  able  to  draw  or  fuck  a  liquor  by  a  pipe,  from 
a  veffel  which  is  not  in  their  fight.  Nor  do  we  read 
any  thing  of  this  fort  in  the  hiftories  given  by  the 
more  modern  phyficians,  who  have  conduded  their 
enquiries  into  the  diftemper  with  the  greatefl  accu¬ 
racy.  It  is  common  indeed  to  alledge  a  difficulty  of 
('wallowing  for  this  caufe  *,  but  we  are  certain  they 
can  fwallow  foiids,  and  fometimes  more  voracioufly 
than  perfons  in  health r.  For  the  patient  mentioned 
in  the  laft  paragraph  eat  greedily  enough  %  although 
he  could  drink  nothing.  As  thefe  patients  are  ob- 
ferved  to  be  alfo  much  affeded  with  anguifh  by  fwal- 
lowing  their  faliva,  therefore  fome  authors  have 
aferibed  their  dread  of  liquors  to  the  property  which 
drinks  have  of  diluting  the  faliva,  and  walking  it 
down  into  the  ftomach.  But  by  that  rule  alfo  the 
folid  foods  fhould  be  as  difficult  to  fwallow,  fince 
they  are  likewife  every  way  covered  with  the  faliva 
in  maftication  and  deglutition.  Salius  Biverfus  * 
thinks,  that  the  dread  of  all  things  liquid  arifes  from 
their  finding  themfelves  greatly  the  worfe  on  having 
taken  any  thing  liquid  :  but  we  learn  from  the  hifto¬ 
ries  of  perfons  afflided  with  this  malady,  that  in  the 
beginning,  while  the  poifon  was  not  very  adive, 
they  had  taken  drink  readily ;  and  they  have  after¬ 
wards  wondered,  how  drink,  which  before  had 
pleafed,  fhould  now  be  their  abhorrence.  Whence, 
it  appears,  that  this  dread  of  water  and  all  liquids 
does  not  follow,  but  rather  precede,  the  difficulty 
obferved  in  their  fwallowing  of  drink.  The  hydro- 
phobous  patient  lately  mentioned  from  profeffor 
vages %  perceived  himlelf  unable* to  fupport  the 

fight 
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fight  and  touch  of  the  water  with  which  he  intended 
to  wafh  his  drinking  pots  and  glaffes ;  yet  he  was  at 
the  fame  time  able  to  fwallow  broth  that  was  given 
him,  although  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  anduneafi- 
nefs.  But  when  once  the  ^incurable  dread  of  water  is 
come  upon  the  patient,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are 
fhocked  with  horror  at  the  fight  of  that  liquor,  01 
even  at  hearing  the  name  of  it ;  for  we  fee  even  in 
healthy  people,  that  the  naming  of  anything  that  is 
abominably  naufeous  is  able  to  turn  their  ftomach.  Il 
is  for  the  fame  reafon  that  things  clear  and  refledtin^ 
light  like  a  looking-glafs  are  dreaded  by  an  hydropic 
bous  patient,  as  Aetius  w  hath  remarked,  namely,  be- 
caufe  they  renew  the  difagreeable  idea  of  water.  Ever 
fometimes  it  has  been  obferved  that  they  dread  th< 
motion  of  the  air  itfelf,  and  for  that  reafon  aik  thof 
who  are  with  them  to  keep  the  chamber  fhut,  and  t( 
turn  their  breath  away  from  them  \ 

They  vomit  a  matter  that  is  bilious,  brown  an<j 
glutinous,  &V.]  Such  a  vomiting  is  obfervable  no 
conftantly  but  only  at  certain  times  or  in  fome  pa 
tients  •,  for  the  man  laflt  mentioned  y  vomited  up ; 
foetid  matter  like  corrupt  or  black  blood,  yielding 
the  ill  fmell  of  rank  oil,  which  he  difcharged  fevera 
times  with  fome  relief  from  it :  but  in  bodies  deceafet 
of  this  malady  a  great  quantity  of  a  thick  and  green 
coloured  bile  "has  been  obferved7'.  '  I 

Heats  of  body,  with  a  fever,]  are  frequently  ac 
cuftomed  to  attend  upon  the  hydrophobia  * :  althougl 
there  are  yet  fome  cafes  in  which  thefe  have  not  beej 
prefent.  For  we  read,  that  an  hydrophobous  chib 
of  feven  years  old,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  ma 
cat,  had  the  outward  parts  of  the  body  very  cold  b; 
but  then  the  pulfe  was  in  this  cafe  every  way  bad,  an 

the  patient  reduced  to  a  fainting.  In  that  child  there 
-  for 


V  In  ]oco  citato.  x  Sauvagcs  in  loco  modo  citato.  Philofopl 
TranfaS,  Abridg.  Tom.  V.  pag.  366.  >'  Ibidem.  *  Ibiden 

pag.  368.  a  Sauvages  Diflertat.  fur  la  Rage  pag.  12.  m  noti 
b  Ibidem,  pag.  5 1 . 
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fore  the  vital  powers  feem  to  have  been  wholly  op- 
prefled  by  the  poifon.  * 

But  a  fever  fometimes  attend,  and  that  in  a  degree 
which  is  confiderably  violent c ;  although  it  be  not 
conllantly  fo  d.  For  there  are  many  cafes  related  in 
which  hydrophobous  perfons  have  perilhed  without 
any  fever':  even  S alius  Diverfus  1  affures  us  he  had 
only  feen.two  that  had  the  diftemper  joined  with  a  fe¬ 
ver  ;  one  of  which  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  the 
wound  perfectly  healed,  received  a  violent  contufion 
in  the  lower  belly  from  a  great  blow,  by  which  falling 
into  a  fever,  he  was  foon  after  taken  with  the  canine 
raving,  and  expired  on  the  third  day  :  and  in  this  cafe 
the  fever  might  certainly  be  well  enough  afcribed  to, 
the  foregoing  contufion.  Another  cafe  wherein  Salius 
obferved  a  fever  joined  with  the  hydrophobia  was  in  a 
woman,  who,  without  any  received  contagion  fell  into 
this  fad  complaint  from  an  acute  diftemper  mentioned 
at  §.  1 1 30.  But  excepting  thefe  two  cafes,  he  fays, 
Reliquorum  rabientium,  quos  ego  vidi ,  neminem  fenft  ulla 
cmflittari  febre,  nee  hujus  adeJJ'e  fufpicionetn ,  tie  dixerint 
fignum,  obfervavi.  Hi  tic  colligo ,  rabiev.tes  ratione  pro- 
prii  virus  non  febricit  are-,  ft  autem  aliquando  febricitent, 
hoc  ex  corporis  praevia  altera  indifpofitione  fieri  :  “  As 
“  the  reft  of  thefe  raving  patients,  fuch  as  I  have 
“  vifited,  neither  had  any  of  them  any  fever  affliftincr 
them,  nor  did  I  obferve  lo  much  as  a  fign  or  lymp- 
tom  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  giving  any  rea- 
lon  to  fufpedl  a  fever,  x1  rom  whence  1  conclude 
that  thofe  who  are  raving  with  the  canine  madnefs 
“  have  no  proper  fever  from  the  poifon  received  ; 
“  and  that  it  they  fometimes  have  a  fever,  itfprin»s 
“  from  fome  other  previous  indilpofition  of  body0” 
But  notwithftanding  lo  open  a  declaration,  fince  we 
are  taught  by  a  greater  number  of  other  inoft  faithful 
hiftories,  that  hydrophobous  patients  have  alfo  a  fever, 

we 

'  Ibidem,  pag.  12.  in  notis.  <  Ibidem,  pag.  37..  'Milcellan. 
kw  &  6C’  3‘  9’  ,0-  fuPPIem-  P»g>'*S4.  ‘  De  Feb.  pc«i. 
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tve  can  only  conclude  from  hence,  that  a  fever  does 
not  always  attend  upon  the  faid  malady. 

Continual  watchings.]  For  as  great  anguifh  with' 
thirft  and  drinefs  of  the  fauces  are  always  attendant, 
from  whence  the  fleep  is  little  or  none  at  ail ;  in  the 
attendance  of  which  fymptom  upon  the  prefent  dis¬ 
temper,  all  the  writers  upon  it  are  very  well  agreed. 

Priapifm,]  Which  is  by  Galen  g  defined  to  be 
Pudendi  incrementum  ftabiley  in  longitudinem  ac  orbem 
tumefaftiy  citra  rei  venereae  appeteniiam  :  “A  per- 
<c  manent  or  durable  diflention  and  enlargement  of 
46  the  genitals  in  every  point,  without  any  venereal 
*c  appetite.”  And  yet  it  has  been  cuftomary  with 
phyficians  to  call  by  this  denomination  an  erection 
that  is  perpetual  and  even  joined  with  a  violent  appe¬ 
tite  to  venery  *,  fo  named  after  the  heathen  god,  keeper 
of  the  gardens,  who  appears  in  the  ancient  ffatues 
carved  with  eredfed  genitals.  This  is  a  fymptom  ob- 
ferved  in  a  great  number  of  hydrophobous  patients. 
Thus  we  read  of  a  porter  h  who,  in  the  laft  three  days 
of  this  diilemper,  breathed  out  his  foul  with  perpe¬ 
tual  and  involuntary  feminal  pollutions.  An  old  man 
of  feventy  was  urged  to  converie  with  his  wife,  by 
the  priapifm  which  attended  in  the  courfe  of  this1 
diffemper  \  The  fame  fymptom  we  read  to  have 
been  obferved  by  Lifter k ;  who  yet  imputed  it  to 
arife  from  the  large,  buffering  plafters  that  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  patient.  The  celebrated  Mead 1  alfo  ob¬ 
serves  the  fame  fymptom ;  but  takes  notice  in  that 
hiltory  of  the  difeafe,  that  there  were  buffering  pla- 
ffers  applied.  However  “  a  frequent  dilfention  of 
iC  the  yard  with  involuntary  effufions  feminal,”  ve- 
retri  frequens  tenfio  cum  feminis  involiintario  jadlu, 
are  reckoned  among  the  fymptoms  of  this  diffempei 
by  Aurelian m  •,  although  there  is  no  mention  made 

oi 

s  De  compof.  med.  fecund,  locos  Lib.  IX.  Cap.  ix.  Charter. 
Tom.  XKI.  pag  624.  h  Hernandes  rerum  Mexican,  medicar. 
thefaur.  pag.  493.  *  Bonet.  Sepulcret.  Anatom.  Tom.  I.  pag.  216. 

kPhilof  ph.  Tranfad.  Abridg.  Tom.  III.  pag.  278.  1  Ibidem. 
Tom.  V.  pag.  369.  m  Acutor.  Morbor.  Lib.  III. Cap.  xi.  pag.  220. 
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of  the  life  of  blifters  by  that  author;  Amatus  n  alfo 
remarked  the  like  lymptom  in  a  woman. 

Thoughts  much  difturbed,  GV.]  In  the  hiftories 
which  we  have  lately  cited  are  given  many  examples 
which'  Ihew  the  great  difturbances  of  the  thoughts  in 
the  patients.  Sometimes  they  have  had  the  utmoft  ha¬ 
tred  for  thofe  whom  they  loved  and  reverenced  before 
the  diftemper ;  fometimes  fo  reftlefs  that  they  would 
have  fpeedily  taken  flight,  if  they  were  not  hindered  by 
thofe  who  attended ;  and  more  of  the  like  extravagancies. 

All  the  fymptoms  hitherto  related  ufualfy  accom¬ 
pany  the  fecond  ftage  of  this  diftemper.  But  thefe  com¬ 
plaints  fuddenly  increale,  and  the  unhappy  patients 
appear  in  the  moft  deplorable  condition ;  having  a 
moft  extravagant  thirlf  upon  them,  and  yet  are  not 
able  even  to  hear  the  mention  of  drink  without  fall¬ 
ing  into  ravings  and  convulfions.  For  this  reafon 
Aurelian  0  adviles,  ct  that  when  a  vein  is  required  to 
c  be  opened  in  thefe  patients,  their  fight  and  the  ba¬ 
ton  are  to  be  to  turned  from  the  ftream  of  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  patient,  and  the  current  or  flux 
of  it  to  broken  or  intercepted  by  the  finger,  that  the 
,c  patient  may  not  be  ftruck  with  dread  and  convul- 
,e  fions  from  the  noife  or  found  it  may  afford  :,}  It  a  in 
Huenti  'anguine  aver  ten 'da  funt  aegrotantium  ora ;  at  quo 
mam  excipiendus  jluov ,  no  fonitu  pcv culji  cojwnoveantuY'. 
The  tongue  grows  rough,  dry,  and  is  thruft  out  of  the 
gaping  mouth,  affording  truly  a  dreadful  fpe&aclc  ; 
ind  as  the  internal  membranes  of  the  mouth  dry  up, 
the  voice  grows  very  low  or  hoarfe,  and  the  breath¬ 
ing  at  the  fame  time  becomes  very  difficult,  fo  that 
:hey  fpeak  a  broken  or  interrupted  voice  •,  and  from 
thence  it  is  that  authors  have  taken  occafion  to  fay, 
that  thefe  patients  have  imitated  the  barkings  of  dogs. 
But  fince  they  dread  the  fvvallowing  of  their  own  fa- 
iva  **  which  gives  them  fo  much  anguifb,  therefore 
this  humour  being  collected  about  the  mouth,  looks 
Vol.  XI.  P  frothy, 

Arnat.  Lufit.  Curat.  Medic.  Cent,  7.  curat,  4-i.pag1.  739. 

°  Acutor.  Morbor.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  xvi.  pag.230.  p. fhiiofoph. 
Tmh€u  Abridg.  Tom.  III.  pag.  279.  ' 
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frothy,  and  is  thrown  out  together  with  the  expiree 
breath  that  is  now  become  very  laborious  or  panting 
Even  thefe  patients  often  confefs  they  have  fuch  at 
irrefiftable  inclination  to  fpit  upon  or  bite  thofe  whe 
are  prefent ;  that  they  openly  caution  them  to  be  care¬ 
ful  how  they  come  near  them.  For  thefe  patient! 
are  not  always  delirious  •,  for  which  reafon  Salius  Di ■ 
v  erf  us q  has  very  juftly  pronounced,  that  a  delirium  h 
not  to  be  ranked  among  the  proper  and  pathognomi- 
cal  figns  of  this  diflemper.  He  confeffes  indeed  h( 
had  often  vifited  fome  of  thefe  who  were  not  only  deli¬ 
rious  but  raving  with  madnefs  :  but  then  he  allures  us 
that  he  had  alfo  feen  others  in  whom  there  was  nevei 
the  lead  fufpicion  of  a  delirium,  and  who  chearfull) 
pradlifed  all  poffible  endeavours  that  could  be  ufec 
for  the  fwallowing  of  drink  ;  and  when  thefe  felt ; 
kind  of  dog-like  impulfe  for  biting  even  againf 
their  inclinations  thofe  perfons  who  attended  upor 
them,  they  have  afked  of  thofe  who  had  them  it 
charge  to  let  them  be  well  bound  or  fecured  fron 
flying  upon  the  by-ftanders  5  and  have  even  readilj 
fubmitted  themlelves  to  chains,  as  a  fecurity  againf 
their  injuring  others.  We  read  a  cafe  of  an  hydro 
phobous  patient  delirious  and  even  fadly  raving*.  Bu 
then  another  hiftory  is  given  us  of  fuch  a  patient  it 
the  like  cafe,  who  not  only  kept  his  right  mind  througl 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  difeale,  but  alfo  reafoned  witl 
fome  of  the  by-ftanders  better  than  in  the  time  0 
health  s.  In  general,  obfervations  feem  to  teach  us 
that  thefe hydrophobous  patients  are  feldom  wholly  de 
lirious  ;  and  that  although  they  feem  to  frighten  thof 
who  attend  them  by  an  angry  and  threatening  vifage 
with  clamours,  and  a  fierce  inclination  to  biting,  ye 
they  generally  remain  fenfible  or  in  their  right  min< 
even  until  they  expire.  Palmerius  1  indeed  will  hav 
it,  that  thofe  who  have  the  hydrophobia  are  diftraflet 

:  ...  j, 

a  De  Febre  peflilent.  &c.  pag.  355;.  r  Philofoph.  Tranfatf 
Abridg.  Tom.  V.  pag.  367.  369.  Eaccius  de  venenis  pag.  70.  Mf 
dical  EffaysTcm.  V.  Part.  2.  pag.  595  s  Philofoph.  Tranfaf 
Abiidg.  Tom.  III.  pag.  281.  1  De  morbis  contagioiis  pag.  269. 
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in  their  mind,  and  know  neither  themfelves  or  others  ; 
and  yet  when  the  didemper  is  abated  in  violence,  he 
confelfes  they  have  acknowledged  and  much  lamented 
their  fad  fate.  For  the  hidories  of  this  didemper  fhew, 
that  it  does  not  always  run  through  its  courle  in  one 
continued  arid  uninterrupted  drain,  but  will  frequent¬ 
ly  have  fudden  fits  of  increafe  to  all  the  fymptoms, 
which  afterwards  become  equally  abated  u :  but  at  the 
fame  time  it  appears,  that  mod  of  the  hydrophobous 
patients  have  admonifhed  their  attenders  to  take  care 
of  themfelves  whenever  they  fhould  perceive  a  new 
fit  of  raving  coming  upon  them  :  for  a  greater  red- 
nefs  of  the  face,  and  a  fixednefs  or  immobility  of  the 
eyes,  and  didortions  in  the  mufcles  of  'the  coun¬ 
tenance,  generally  go  directly  before  thele  violent  fits 
of  increafe  in  the  malady. 

This  very  miferable  date  does  not  however  hold 
long  upon  the  patient  •,  but  the  pulfe  now  begins  to 
lag  and  grow  indable,  the  breathing  becomes  very 
iifficult,  and  a  cold  clammy  fweat  is  thrown  out  upon 
:he  furface  of  the  whole  body,  after  which  they  ge¬ 
nerally  expire  convoked.  There  is'however  one  cafe 
nbferved  to  us  of  an  hydrophobous  patient  w  who  died 
without  any  convulfion  or  any  agony,  in  a  manner  as 
f  he  had  expired  by  an  univerfal  palfey  :  but  then,  in 
his  perfon,  the  beginning  didemper,  after  the  mod 
riolent  pains,  had  already  excited  a  true  palfey  in  the 
)itten  arm.  It  is  feldom  or  never  that  this  didemper 
>r  dread  of  liquors  runs  beyond  the  fourth  day,  com- 
mting  from  the  end  of  the  fird  dage  or  degree  of  it ; 
>ecaufe,  as  we  lately  obferved  under  the  prefent  fec- 
ion,  thofe  fird  fymptoms  which  denote  the  latent 
>oifon  is  now  coming  into  ablion,  will  continue  for 
everal  days  before  the  hydrophobia  follows. 

u  Philofoph.  Tranfaft.  Abridg.  Tom.  V.  pag.  367.  w  Ibid, 
om.  III.  pag.  281. 
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SECT.  MCXXXXI. 

FROM  the  whole  hiftory  given  of  this  dis¬ 
temper  (§.  1129.  to  1139.)  the  diagnofis 
or  knowledge  of  it  appears  plain  :  but  the  prog- 
nofis  or  end  of  it  is  derived  from  the  confide- 
rations  of  §.  1135,  1137,  and  1138,  andlikewife 
from  an  obfervation  of  the  faid  events  that  have 
every  where  enfued,  fince  all  the  great  profefibrs 
in  our  healing  faculty  have  lamented  that  its 
prefent  improved  ftate  “  has  hardly  once  fur- 
“  nifhed  a  certain  prophiladtic  or  preventative 
“  cure  of  thofe  who  have  been  bitten  by  the 
“  mad  animal ;  and  affords  not  a  Angle  instance 
“  of  a  cure,  that  can  be  certainly  relied  upon, 
<c  when  once  the  dread  of  liquors  has  appeared 
<e  on  thofe  patients/’  But  it  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  after  fo  many  ages  part  have  been 
thus  fadly  fenfible  of  the  fruitlefs  infufficiency  ir 
all  their  known  methods,  they  fhould  yet  have 
neglected  the  trial  of  new  ones,  differing  from 
thofe  in  the  primitive  practice. 

The  diagnofis  of  the  prefent  malady  is  plair 
enough  from  what  has  been  hitherto  related  of  it :  fo 
we  have  furveyed  the  figns  that  denote  the  dog  0 
other  be  aft  to  be  mad :  and  then  we  deferibed  the  fymp 
toms  which  fiiew  themfelves  in  a  fuccelfion  upon.thi 
bitten  patient  during  the  courfe  of  his  difeafe.  Bu 
the  prognofis  of  it  is  alfo  derived  partly  from  thof 
before  mentioned  :  for  at  §.  1 135.  are  given  the  luc 
celfive  appearances  that  attend  upon  mad  dogs ;  anc 
then  it  was  obferved,  that  the  bite  is  more  dangerou 
as  the  animal  has  been  longer  raving  with  the  diftem 
per  and  is  nearear  approaching  to  death.  Moreove 
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at  §  1137.  it  appeared,  that  great  heat  of  the  air  much 
favours  the  production  of  this  diftemper ;  and  that 
the  poifon  of  it  becomes  fooner  adive  in  perfons  of 
hot  and  bilious  conftitutions,  than  in  thofe  who  are 
cold  and  leuco phlegmatic  and  therefore  the  various 
methods  of  living,  and  the  diverfe.  remedies  applied, 
are  likewife  to  come  under  confideration  in  the  pro¬ 
gnofis.  But  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diftemper  has 
been  now  defcribed  in  the  foregoing  fedion  •,  and 
therefore  the  greater  or  lefs  hopes  will  be  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  fymptoms  fhall  be  more  flight  or  more 
violent.  ,cp 

But  there  is  one  lamentable  difficulty  here  attends 
upon  the  prognofis,  that  we  have  no  certain  fign  by 
which  we  can  tell  whether  the  poifon  received  be 
expelled  from  the  body  of  the  patient  or  not  *,  or 
whether  its  violence  be  fo  far  reduced  and  fubdued 
that  for  the  future  it  can  do  no  further  mifehief.  For 
it  appears  from  what  was  faid  at  §.  1137  t^s  P°i~ 
Ion  may  lurk  a  long  time  within  the  body,  and  not 
fhew  itfelf  by  any  manifefl  figns  *,  and  yet  becoming 
afterwards  fuddenly  adive,  it  may  prefently  introduce 
this  moft  calamitous  diftemper.  Therefore,  although 
the  phylician  may  have  ufed  all  the  efficacious  reme¬ 
dies,  to  prevent  the  worft  mifehiefs  that  ufually  follow 
after  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal,  yet  the  patient  is  not 
altogether  clear  of  danger,  but  the  dreadful  diftemper 
may  afterwards  appear.  However-the  prudent  phy- 
fician  never  tells  this  to  his  patients,  but  encourages 
them  to  hope  for  the  beft  ;  fince  it  appears  by  obfer- 
vation  that  fear  of  future  mifehief  does  great  damage 
in  this  cafe  :  and  yet  the,  phyfician  in  the  mean  time 
muft  be  under  a  concern  for  the  uncertainty  of  his 
prognofis,  even  while  his  patient  is  comforted  with 
good  hopes  •,  and  the  more  fo  in  this  cafe,  becaufe 
al  moft  all  phyficians  have  defpaired  of  a  cure  in  the  ca¬ 
nine-  mad  nefs  when  once  the  patient  has  begun  to  dread 
water  and  all  other  liquors *  and  then  this  dreadful 

•  p  3  fymP- 
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fymptoms  happens  in  fo  very  fhort  a  time,  after  the 
poifon  has  once  begun  to  enter  into  adtion. 

Diofcorides  x  indeed  affirms,  that  he  had  prevented 
many  from  failing  into  the  hydrophobia  who  had 
been  bitten  *,  and  that  he  had  known  others  faved 
from  it  by  different  phyficians :  but  when  once  they 
were  become  hydrophobous,  he  knew  not  one  that 
was  cured.  He  learnt  from  hiftories  indeed,  that  one 
or  two  efcaped  from  this  diftemper  •,  but  had  himfelf 
never  feen  fuch  a  cafe.  Aegineta  Y  alfo  tefbiBes  the 
like  :  and  adds,  that  thofe  whom  by  hiftories  he  had 
learned  to  have  been  recovered  were  not  bitten  by  a 
mad  dog,  but  received  the  diftemper  from  other 
perfons  who  had  been  fo  bitten.  But  the  celebrated 
Sauvages  z  remarks,  that  the  canine  poifon,  commu¬ 
nicated  from  one  perfon  to  another,  is  lefs  violent 
than  that  which  is  received  from  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  or  wolf.  Aetius  a  mentions  a  philofopher,  who, 
by  mere  ftrength  of  mind,  conquered  the  dread  of" 
water ;  but  that  hiftory  feems  fomewhat  fufpicious, 
becaufe  it  fays,  that  the  faid  philofopher,  upon  going 
into  the  bath,  and  feeing  the  image  of  a  dog  in  the 
water,  thereupon  exerted  his  reafon,  and  pronounced, 
<c  what  relation  has  a  dog  here  to  the  bath  ?  quid 
cani  commune  cum  balneo  ?  and  thus  overcame  his 
diftemper.  But  although  the  other  fymptoms  which 
attend  the  dydrophobia,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  are  found  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
prefent  day  ;  yet  it  is  not  alfo  confirmed  by  modern 
phyficians,  that  the  patient  perceives  the  image  of  a 
dog  in  the  water  or  other  liquors,  as  a  caufe  of  their 
dreading  them  in  this  diftemper :  upon  which  ac¬ 
count  therefore  S alius  Diverfus  b  doubts  the  fidelity 
of  this  hiftory,  when  he  fays.  Cum  enim  ab  eo  tern* 
■pore  citra  per  tot  faecal  a  nullam  habuimus  hifioriam 
attefiantem ,  confirmatam  rabiem  fanatam  fuijfe  *,  in 

dubium 
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'abium  mihi  vocatur  de  fide  horum  fcriptorum  :  quod 
:  vero  hi  ex  hoc  morbo  falvati  fnt ,  in  earn  eo  fenten- 
lam ,  ut  incipient /,  non  progrejfo  morbo ,  reluBatum  fit : 

4  For  fince  through  fo  many  ages  before,  we  have 
£  no  hiftory  attefting  the  cure  of  a  confirmed  canine 

4  madnefs ;  the  fidelity  of  thefe  writers  feem  there- 
c  fore  to  me  doubtful :  or  even  if  fuch  patients  were 

5  cured  of  this  diflemper,  I  am  led  to  be  of  opi- 
4  nion,  that  their  recovery  was  made  at  the  very 
4  onfet  or  beginning,  and  not  in  the  progrefs  of  the 
4  difeafe.” 

But  in  the  mean  time  it  feems  that  we  ought  not 
0  deny  that  fome  perfons  may  have  efcaped  from 
he  diftemper,  after  they  have  been  hydrophobous : 
or  there  are  very  exad  obfervations,  made  fince  the 
imes  of  Salius  Diverfus ,  that  feem  to  teach  this. 
Helmet c  profeffes  himfelf  to  have  been  an  eye  wit- 
lefs  of  it.  For  he  faw  the  (hip  failing  along  in  which 
vas  an  old  man  naked  and  tied  with  ropes,  having  a 
veight  fattened  to  his  feet :  a  girdle  or  belt,  thane - 
:ured  his  body  under  the  arm-pits,  was  tied  to  the 
rard-arm  from  whence  he  was  plunged  :  but  this  old 
nan,  having  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  was  already 
Decome  hpdrophobous.  Helmont  at  firft  believed 
:hat  their  intention  was  to  fuffocate  the  unhappy  man 
.mder  water  to  prevent  his  fpreading  the  contagion  : 
Dut  the  matter  of  the  veffel  boldly  atterted,  that  the 
old  man  would  afterwards  furvive  in  health.  For 
fomething  of  a  reward  Helmont  obtained  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  a  prefent  and  eye~witnefs  to  this 
cure  *,  in  which  he  obferved,  they  firft  drew  up  the 
old  man,  and  then  let  him  fall  precipitately  into  the 
lea,  letting  him  ftay  under  the  water  long  enough 
for  the  repeating  of  the  miferere  pfalm  :  and  they 
afterwards  twice  repeated  the  fubmerfion  of  him,  but 
for  a  ttiorter  fpace  of  time.  While  Helmont  fuppo- 
fed  the  old  man  to  be  dead,  being  freed  from  his 
bands,  he  began  to  vomit  up  a  great  quantity  of  the 

P  4  fea 
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fea  water  which  he  had  drank  ;  and  he  afterwards 
furvived  and  lived  free  from  his  canine  madnefs. 
But  the  failor  who  managed  this  affirmed,  that  all 
hydrophobous  patients  might  be  thus  cured.  We 
have  read  alfo  another  example  of  a  perfon  who  was 
cured  of  the  hydrophobia  d.  Moreover  at  §.  1 1 30, 
a  cafe  was  related  of  a  cured  hydrophobia  ;  but  then 
there  the  dread  of  water  was  fuch  as  arofe  not  from  i 
the  bite  of  a  mad  animal,  but  followed  fpontaneoufly  ! 
in  an  acute  diltemper. 

Thepoifon  of  this  madnefs  has  perhaps  lefs  ftrength 
in  fome  cafes  ;  and  then  the  dread  of  liquors  pro-  : 
duced  by  it  maypoffibly  be  not  altogether  incurable  : 
the  following  cafe  feems  to  teach  us  this.  Two  lads, 
the  one  ten  and  the  other  nine  years  of  age,  much 
handled  and  walked  the  head  of  a  dog,  that  had  i 
been  bitten  by  another  which  was  mad,  with  this 
effed,  that  he  got  cured  of  his  wounds,  and  remain¬ 
ed  free  from  the  madnefs.  But  in  about  fix  months 
after  both  the  children  were  taken  ill,  and  felt  a  pain  ! 
in  their  belly,  which  feemed  fenfibly  to  arife  up  to¬ 
wards  their  navel :  after  two  months  more,  thefe 
pains  were  joined  with  a  flight  flux  or  purging  from 
the  bowels,  and  lometimes  fainting  fits  :  after  a  lon¬ 
ger  time  the  pains  of  the  belly  reached  unto  their 
ftomach,  and  went  on  fill  higher,  being  by  this 
time  accompanied  with  convulflve  motions  about  the 
flomach  and  abdomen  ;  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month  they  began  to  dread  water,  and  could  not 
behold  the  appearance  of  any  liquors  without  imme¬ 
diately  fainting  and  falling  into  convulflve  motions 
of  the  body  ;  and  more  than  this  they  imitated  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and  endeavoured  to  bite  perfons, 
more  efpeeially  thofe  who  were  of  an  advanced  age. 

T  hefe  fits  held  them  lor  an  hour,  or  fometimes  lefs,- 
and  the  clofe  commonly  left  the  young  patients  in  a 
fwoon  ;  from  which,  when  they  were  recovered,  they 

<  fearfully 
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fearfully  retired  or  fled  from  thofe  who  attended  up¬ 
on  them,  and  appeared  within  the  fpace  of  an  hour 
to  be  perfedly  free  from  all  the  fymptoms.  ’Tis  re¬ 
markable  that  both  thefe  children  were  infefted  by 
the  fits  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  and  likewife  came 
out  of  them  precifely  at  one  and  the  fame  time  :  and 
that  the  diftemper  was  daily  exafpera'ted  in  both  of 
them.  In  the  eleventh  month  all  the  fymptoms  were 
worfe,  infomuch  that  they  would  fly  to  hide  them- 
felves  from  company  even  when  out  of  their  fits,  nor 
would  they  approach  or  keep  company  one  with  the 
other  :  but  a  week  after  this  one  of  them,  the  elder, 
went  with  furprize  and  told  his  father  that  he  was 
well  and  could  look  at  water  without  any' fear,  and 
the  younger  faid  afterwards  the  like  :  but  they  re- 
lapfed  again  three  or  four  days  after  this,  and  after 
•another  week  got  fuddenly  well,  and  continued  fo  to 
be  for  the  future,  excepting  a  few  fits  which  the  elder 
of  them  had  in  the  fifteenth  month  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  diflemper. 

From  thefe  particulars  it  appears,  that  one  ought 
not  abfolutely  to  affirm  no  hydrophobous  patient  was 
ever  cured  *,  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  alfo  as  evident, 
that  this  .is  a  happinefs  which  can  but  very  feldom  be 
obtained.  From  hence  it  is  that  phyficians  feem  to 
have  defpaired  almoft  of  ever  curing  this  diftemper  : 
for  they  have  given  into  only  fuch  remedies  as  ft) 
many  ages  have  experienced  to  be  inefficient  for  the 
cure  of  this  diftemper  ;  nor  feem  they  to  have  taken 
much  pains  after  the  trying  of  new  methods.  But 
in  thefe  our  later  times  fome  generous  perfons  have 
had  the  courage  to  depart  from  the  old  or  beaten 
trad,  and  to  try  by  experiment  what  other  remedies 
can  effed  in  fo  urgent  a  cafe  ;  and  their  laudable  en¬ 
deavours  have  not  been  wholly  without  fuccefs,  as  we 
lhall  prefently  fee,  when  we  come  to  the  cure. 
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SECT.  MCXL. 

THE  opening  of  deceafed  bodies  in  this 
malady  has  taught  us,  that  the  organs 
of  fwallowing  are  ufually  in  an  inflamed  condi¬ 
tion  ;  that  a  various  glue-like  and  bilious  matter 
is  lodged  in  theftomach;  the  gall-bladder,  full 
of  a  black-bile  ;  the  pericardium,  is  a  dry  con¬ 
dition  ;  the  lungs  incredibly  fluffed  up,  almoft 
intirely  with  blood ;  r  the  heart  filled  with  a 
blood  that  is  often  almoft  in  a  dried  condition  ; 
the  arteries  appear  full,  but  the  veins  empty  of 
their  blood,  which  now  appears  very  liquid  in 
the  air,  and  almoft  of  an  inconcretable  nature, 
whereas  that  formed  a  hard  cake  that  was  but 
three  days  before  withdrawn  by  the  lancet, 
from  a  vein  ;  and  finally,  the  whole  fyftems  of 
the  mufcles,  vifcera,  brain,  cerebellum,  and 
fpinal  narrow,  are  found  in  a  condition  more 
than  ufually  dry. 

It  was  formerly  obferved,  at  §.  1136,  that  thepoi- 
fon  of  the  mad  animal  may  be  various  ways  commu¬ 
nicated  ;  and  that  it  is  even  unfafe  to  handle  many 
things  that  are  tainted  by  the  infedion  :  it  may 
therefore  feem  probably  to  fome  as  a  great  impru¬ 
dence  to  difled  the  bodies  which  have  died  hydro- 
phobous  *,  more  efpecially  as  there  are  fomeobferva- 
tions  that  feem  to  fhew  fome  malignity  lurking  in 
thefe  deceafed  bodies.  For  a  furgeon  who  fiightly 
wounded  his  forefinger  with  the  knife  that  difleded 
the  hydrophobous  body,  was  furprifed  to  find  a  pain  fo 
much  fharper  than  he  could  exped  from  fo  flight  an 
injury.  Another  furgeon  who  had  cut  his  finger  two 
days  before  he  employed  his  hands  in  opening  an  hy¬ 
drophobous  body,  had  the  plaifter  loft  from  it  in 

handling 
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iandling  the  vifcera,  fo  that  being  watered  by  the 
orrupt  humours  of  the  dead  body,  he  had  foon  after 
,n  eryfipelas  with  great  f  pain  and  fwelling  invaded 
tis  hands.  But  in  ithe  mean  time  I  know  not  any 
>ne  inftance  recorded  in  medical  hiftory  of  the  canine 
nadnefs  being  received  or  communicated  by  a  diffec- 
ion  of  the  bodies  deceafed  of  this  difternper.  And 
he  fame  mifchiefs  with  thofe  above-mentioned  in 
hofe  two  furgeons,  are  alfo  ufually  felt  by  other  dili¬ 
gent  anatomifts,  when  they  have  diflfedted  the  parts 
If  bodies  very  putrid  or  corrupt:.  But  even  obferva- 
ions  have  taught  us,  that  hydrophobous  bodies  have 
n  the  mid  ft  of  w  inter  corrupted  in  the  fpace  of  fifteen 
lours  to  a  moft  intolerable  degree  s  ;  and  therefore 
t  would  feem  that  we  ought  to  afcribe  this  to  the 
fudden  putrefaction. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  particulars  ob- 
erved  in  bodies  deceafed  of  this  difternper.. 

The  organs  of  fwallowing  are  ufually  inflamed.] 
<rom  the  hiftory  of  the  difternper  and  its  fymptoms 
before  related,  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  liquors  can  ei- 
:her  be  not  at  all  fwallowed,  or  elfe  with  extreme 
difficulty  *,  but  yet  it  feems  doubtful  whether  we  are 
:o  afcribe  that  difficulty  in  the  fwallowing  of  liquids 
:othe  inflammation  ofthefe  organs,  or  to  the  horror 
which  is  obferved  infuperable  at  the  approach  of  all 
liquors  in  this  difternper.  The  hiftory  of  the  difeafe 
informs  us,  that  the  patients,  when  they  begin  to 
dread  water  and  all  other  liquors,  make  no  complaint 
of  any  pain  in  their  pharynx  or  fauces  •,  but  are  even 
able  to  fwallow  folid  morfels  without  impediment, 
and  even  with  a  more  pleafing  agility  than  was  ufual 
in  their  health.  The  youth  of  fourteen  years  old, 
who  perifhed  of  this  difternper  h,  eat  very  well,  al¬ 
though  he  was  unable  to  fwallow  any  kind  of  drinks. 
Whereas  we  well  know,  that  in  quinfies  inflammatory 
of  thefe  parts,  there  is  both  pain  and  an  inability  to 

fwallow 
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fwaliow  folid  foods,  although  liquids  may  be  eafily 
pafs’d  down  to  the  ftomach.  Therefore  this  inflam- 
mation  obferved  in  the  opened  bodies  feems  to  be 
rather  an  effeCt  or  confequence  of  the  diftemper,  than 
a  productive  caufe  of  it :  for  it  is  no  wonder  if  thefe 
parts  become  inflamed,  when  they  are  convulfed  at 
every  fight  of,  or  attempt  to  fwaliow,  liquids  ;  and  as 
they  are  deprived  of  being  moiftened  by  the  proper 
fluids,  while  a  great  quantity  of  faliva  is  drained  front 
them,  they  muft  be  left  in  a  ftate  perfectly  dried  up. 
In  the  body  of  an  hydrophobous  youth  that  was 
haftily  difleCted  or  opened,  the  inner  furface  of  the 
gula  was  inflamed;  and  the  wine-pipe  likewife  ap¬ 
peared  with  an  equal  degree  of  inflammation  \  In 
another  opened  body,  not  only  the  gula,  but  alfo  the 
itomach  and  inteflines,  appeared  red  with  inflamma- l 
tion  k.  The  ftomach  and  inteflines  were  found  befet 
with  red  fpots  in  another  fubjeCt  *,  and  a  moft  intenfe 
rednefs  was  found  fpread  in  the  membranous  inter¬ 
vals  betwixt  the  circular  cartilages  of  the  wind-pipe,  j 
But  we  have  alfo  read  of  hydrophobous  bodies  opened 
in  which  there  appeared  no  figns  of  inflammation  m. 
The  celebrated  Mead  alfo  confefles,  that  in  fuch  a 
body  opened  he  could  obferve  nothing  unufual  or  un¬ 
natural,  either  in  the  head,  bread,  belly,  or  fauces n: 
only  we  are  to  obferve,  this  was  in  &  lad  of  nine  years 
old,  who  expired  on  the  fecond  day  of  the  diftemper, 
whole  pulfe  v,  as  from  the  firft  of  the  dileafe  weak, 
and  fometimes  quick,  as  at  other  times  flow:  but 
In  a  youth  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had  a. 
fever  three  days  before  his  deceafe,  the  fauces  were 
found  very  much  inflamed  after  his  death  Whence 
It  feems  probable,  that  in  thofe  who  have  a  (harp  fever 
for  feveral  days  before  his  death,  the  fauces  may  in 
this  diftemper  be  found  under  a  ftate  of  inflamma-: 

tion, 
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ion,  together  with  the  organs  of  fwallowing  •,  other- 
wife  not  fo.  ^ 

A  glue-like,  bilious  matter  in  the  ftomach,  &V.] 
The  hiftory  of  this  difeafe  informs,  that  the  patients 
often  vomit  up  a  matter  of  this  kind  •,  by  which  dif- 
charge,  as  we  fhall  prefently  declare,  there  is  often 
fome  relief  given  to  the  complaints.  In  that  opened 
body  wherein  nothing  preternatural  was  obfervable 
in  the  vifcera,  there  was  yet  found  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  a  vifcid  and  green  coloured  bile.  And 
almoft  all  the  writers  of  obfervations  on  the  opened 
bodies  of  hydrophobous  patients  agree  in  affirming  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  bilious  matter  floated  in  the 
ftomach  •,  or  that  the  gall-bladder  was  diftended  with 
a  thick  and  black  bile  ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  places 
here  quoted  from  thofe  authors p. 

The  pericardium  in  a  dry  condition,  &V.]  *Tis 
well  known  from  phyfiology,  that  the  internal  furface 
of  the  pericardium,  with  all  that  of  the  heart,  and 
its  auricles,  with  the  large  venal  and  arterial  trunks 
near  the  heart,  all  included  by  the  percardium,  art 
continually  watered  or  moiftened  by  a  very  thin  va¬ 
pour  that  diftils  from  the  exhaling  veflels  of  theft 
parts,  fo  as  to  hinder  the  heart  from  growing  to  the 
pericardium,  and  preferve  at  the  fame  time  the  ne- 
ceffary  flexibility  in  all  thefe  parts.  But  fince  this 
exhaling  vapour  is  fome  of  the  thinnefland  moft  fluid 
portion  of  the  blood,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  diminiflied, 
and  at  laft  be  abfent,  when  all  the  filler  parts  of  the 
humours  have  been  exhaufted  in  fweats  and  febrile 
toflings,  without  any  new  fupplies  from  drinks :  and 
for  this  reafon  the  pericardium,  which  is  ufually 
found  after  death  holding  a  quantity  of  a  ferious  or 
watery  humour,  is  yet  found  dried  up  in  the  opened 
bodies  of  hydrophobous  patients,  as  certain  obferva¬ 
tions  afiure  us  q. 
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The  lungs  fluffed  up  with  congefled  blood,  &c. ] 
All  the  blood  returning  in  the  veins  from  the  wholei 
body  muff  fird  have  a  paffage  through  the  lungs  be-; 
fore  it  can  be  again  didributed  throughout  the  body; 
by  the  branches  of  the  aorta.  But  then  as  the  bloodi 
thus  flows  through  the  arteries,  forming  the  various 
fecretions,  a  great  deal  of  its  moil  liquid  parts  will  be 
drained  from  it  into  the  various  juices,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  remaining  blood  of  the  veins  much  thicker  and 
lefs  fluxile.  But  now,  in  healthy  perfons,  all  that  is. 
abforbed  into  the  bibulous  mouths  of  the  inhaling 
veffels  that  open  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  do- 
mach,  inteftines,  outward  (kin,  and  other  membranes, 
paffes  diredtly  into  the  veins,  and  becomes  mixed  with  j 
the  venal  blood  before  it  is  driven  through  the  lungs ; 
and  thus  the  venal  blood  is  kept  fufficiently  diluted 
and  fluxile  to  pafs  through  the  final  ftreights  in  the 1 
pulmonary  arteries.  But  in  the  difeafe  before  us,  all 
redruits  from  diluent  liquors  to  the  blood  are  inter¬ 
cepted  j  and  of  courfe  the  faid  cohefive  fluid  muff  in 
a  little  time  begin  to  be  arrefted  in,  or  at  lead  gain 
a  very  difficult  paffage  through,  the  faid  arterial 
ftreights  in  the  lungs :  and  from  hence,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  remarked,  the  laborious  and  panting  refpira-  j 
tion  is  obfervable  in  animals  that  have  the  canine- 
madnefs,  and  patients  who  are  hydrophobous  fuffer 
the  mod  intolerable  anguifh  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing.  Upon  this  fubjedt  then  you  may  confult  what 
has  been  faid  at  §.  848,  where  we  treated  upon  a 
fatal  peripneumony  of  the  lungs.  The  more  thick 
blood  is  therefore  in  this  manner  by  degrees  more 
and  more  congeded  or  heaped  up  in  the  arteries  of 
the  lungs,  or  at  lead  paffes  them  with  greater  diffi-  j 
culty,  till  they  are  at  length  fo  far  over-didended  as 
to  give  no  farther  admittance  to  any  that  wants  a  di-  j 
redt  paffage  into  the  left  fide  of  the  heart.  Thus 
Jo.  Faber  Lynceus  r  faw,  in  an  hydrophobous  body 
opened,  “  a  very  black  blood  contained  in  the  right 

“  ventricle 
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c  ventricle  of  the  heart,  while  the  left  ventricle  had 
c  no  blood  at  all.  But  the  lungs  appeared  wonder- 
c  fully  diftended,and  inflamed  with  this  black  blood, 
c  with  which  they  were  fwelled  throughout ;  Niger - 
imum  in  dextro  cordis  ventriculo  fanguinem ,  quo  om- 
lino  carebat  Jinifter .  Erat  autem  hie  per  pulmones 
nire  accenfos  &  tumidos  plurimus  difperfus.  We  read 
a  Bonetus  5  likewife,  that  in  a  body  deceafed  of  this 
liftemper,  the  lungs,  on  all  fldes  cohering  with  the 
fleurae,  were  thus  filled  with  a  mafs  of  concreted 
flood,  which  rendered  them  unpaffable,  or  fluffed 
ip :  for  whether  they  cut  open  the  ventricles  of  the 
leart,  or  the  great  blood-veffels  near  the  heart,  or 
:ut  into  the  lungs  themfelves  in  a  thoufand  places, 
hey  could  find  them  almoft  nothing  but  a  continued 
dot  of  blood,  concreted,  and  almoft  perfedlly  drain- 
id  of  its  more  ferious  juices.  In  another  opened  body 
t  was  obferved,  that  the  right  auricle  appeared  very 
nuch  enlarged,  while  the  ventricle  of  th$  fame  fide 
vas  alfo  full  of  grumous  blood  ;  but  in  the  left  ven- 
:ricleof  the  heart,  the  blood  appeared  perfectly  fluid*;, 
lamely,  becaufe  it  confifted  only  of  the  thinner  parts 
hat  could  as  yet  drain  from  the  concreting  blood  in 
abftrudted  lungs. 

The  arteries  appear  full,  but  the  veins  empty  of 
flood,  £*?*.]  This  was  obfervable  in  a  body  whofe 
flood  appeared  in  no  part  concreted  ;  nor  would  the 
'ame  blood,  after  the  patient’s  death,  harden  in  the 
cold  air,  although  it  readily  coagulated  of  its  own 
accord,  when  it  was  fome  days  before  difeharged  by 
venefedion  u.  But  here  it  fhould  be  remembred,  what 
we  formerly  obferved,  that  the  figns  of  inflammation 
do  not  appear  in  every  hydrophobous  patient :  but 
rather  in  fome  there  feems  to  follow  a  putrid  eolli- 
quation,  by  which  the  texture  and  cohefion  of  the 
fluids  is  deftroyed,  infteadof  giving  them  an  inflam- , 
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matory  fpiftitude.  It  may  perhaps  feem  indeed  won¬ 
derful,  that  the  fame  poifon  fhould  be  able  to  produce 
oppofite  effe&s :  namely  both  to  infpiflate  and  todif-  ] 
folve  the  texture  of  the  blood  :  but  the  confideration 
of  what  was  (aid  upon  the  putrid  continual  fever  at 
§.  730,  will  fhew,  that  the  very  fame  febrile  vapours 
or  miafmata  will  fometimes  introduce  inflammatory 
thicknefs  of  the  blood  by  an  increafed  circulation,  and 
at  other  times  will  occafion  a  diffolution  of  the  blood 
and  humours,  vitiating  them  in  a  manner  perfectly 
oppofite  to  the  former  ;  becaufe,  here,  namely,  they 
are  difpofed  to  a  watery  or  thin  putrefa&ion.  We 
have  an  evident  demonftration  of  this  matter  by  ex¬ 
ample  in  the  fmall-pox-contagion,  which  in  the  diftind: 
kind  produces  an  inflammation  and  fuppuration;  but 
in  the  worft  confluent  fort,  ariflng  from  the  very  fame 
contagion,  a  mod:  putrid  diffolution  of  the  humours 
enfues  in  a  little  time,  that  proves  fuddenly  fatal.  But 
fince  it  was  obferved  at  §.  1135,  that  if  the  bite  of 
the  mad  animal  be  violent  or  great,  and  the  diftem- 
per  long  ‘continued  upon  them,  fo  as  to  be  nearer 
upon  death,  it  may  then  very  fuddenly  create  the  molt 
violent  fymptoms ;  which  may  on  the  contrary  be  all 
of  them  very  mild  or  moderate  if  the  bite  were  (lightly 
inflidfed  at  the  firfi  attack  of  the  diftemper  in  the  animal : 
and  from  thence  may  appear  the  reafons  why  the  poi¬ 
fon  of  this  madnefs  may  produce  different  effects  on  the 
humours  in  different  perfons  bitten.  For  thus  a  wo¬ 
man  was  killed  by  this  diftemper  in  the  fpace  of  two 
days,  and  her  body,  even  in  the  midftof  winter,  was 
corrupted  or  putrid  throughout,  within  the  fpace  of 
fifteen  hours  after  her  death  *.  Whence  it  feems  con- 
fequential,  that  the  putrid  diffolution  of  the  humours 
is  more  dangerous  and  fpeedily  fatal,  than  the  inflam¬ 
matory  thicknefs  of  them  *,  which  is  alfo  confirmed 
by  our  experiences  in  other  difeafes. 

But  where  there  is  fuch  a  putrid  diffolution  in  the 
humours  the  blood  is  never  arrefted  or  accumulated 
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in  the  lungs,  but  eafily  paffes  on  to  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart ;  for  which  reafon  the  venal  fyftems  very 
readily  empty  out  their  contents  into  the  arterial.  But 
fince  at  the  fame  time  the  blood  however  dilTolved 
cannot  be  urged  through  the  final  freights  of  the  di- 
ftended  arteries,  uniefs  a  confiderable  impulfive  force 
be  imprefled  on  it  by  the  arterial  coats  and  by  the 
heart ;  therefore  in  defeat  of  this  force  the  blood  will 
be  congefted  in  the  arteries,  becaufe  whenever  there 
is  fuch  a  mifchievous  difiolution  or  melting  of  the 
texture  of  the  humours,  all  phyficians  obferve  thepulfe 
to  be  very  quick,  weak,  foft,  unequal  or  intermitting  ; 
which  is  a  plain  fign  that  the  vital  powers  are  oppreff 
fed,  which  move  the  humours  through  the  veffels. 
But  the  blood  will  be  the  lefs  arrefted  within  the 
branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  becaufe  the  whole 
force  of  the  right  ventricle  drives  the  blood  through 
that  artery  of  the  lungs ;  and  if  the  faid  force  becomes 
weaker,  yet  the  more  frequent  and  laborious  breath¬ 
ings  in  this  malady  keep  open  this  way  of  the  circu¬ 
lation,  which  is  much  fhorter  than  the  other,  wherein 
the  blood  is  driven  by  the  force  of  the  heart  through 
the  extreme  branches  of  the  aorta,  throughout  ail 
parts  of  the  body  even  to  the  fkin  :  upon  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  ufual  in  thefe  cafes  for  the  extremities  to 
be  cold  or  chilled,  while  a  great  heat  is  perceived 
about  the  precordia. 

The  whole  fyftems  of  the  mufcles,  vifcera,  &c. 
appear  drier  than  ufual]  This  is  whdt  we  learn  like- 
wife  from  experience,  which  has  offered  it  to  our  ob- 
fervation  even  in  the  fame  body  that  had  its  humours 
more  naturally  diffolved x :  for  although  a  begun  pu¬ 
trefaction  may  fo  diffolve  or  melt  the  thick  parts  of 
the  blood  that  it  will  no  longer  harden  or  concrete ; 
yet  more  fubtile  and  watery  parts  are  required  to  be 
continually  exhaling  and  moiftening.  The  internal 
parts  of  the  body,  are  alfo  no  lefs  wanting  in  this  than 
the  other  blood,  as  we  have  a  little  before  demon- 
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flrated.  Moreover  all  the  fecretions  here  languid* 
and  are  depraved,  while  from  the  dread  of  liquors 
none  of  that  humour  is  fupplied,  which,  by  the  conti¬ 
nual  actions  of  life,  exhales  from  the  body.  Bonetus  7 
alfo  has  obferved  an  extreme  drinefs  throughout  all 
the  vital  and  natural  vifcera  in  an  hydrophobous  body 
that  was  opened. 


SECT.  MCXLI. 


H  E  cure  of  this  madnefs  therefore,  whe- 


A  ther  it  be  preventative  or  diredtly  remedial, 
has  in  all  but  a  few  cafes  been  hitherto  found 
ineffectual  or  uncertain  ;  of  which  one  princi¬ 
pal  occafion  is  the  vain  crying  up  of  many  boafted 
fpecifics  or  antidotes,  and  a  neglecSt  of  that  founder 
method  of  practice  which  js  derived  from  the 
nature  or  hiflory  of  the  defeafe  itfelf. 

All  phyficians  have  lamented  that  there  fhould  be 
fo  few  of  the  patients  recovered  from  this  dreadful 
malady,  when  once  the  dread  of  liquors  has  made 
its  appearance ;  as  may  appear  from  what  we  formerly 
advanced  on  this  fubjed  at  §.  1130.  But  in  that 
prophyladical  or  preventive  treatment  that  is  ufed  to 
hinder  the  dread  of  liquors  from  invading  the  bitten 
patient,  we  are  not  arrived  to  any  fuch  certainty  there¬ 
in,  as  to  be  able  to  truft  or  confide  in  it  without  fear. 
For  the  patients  bitten  by  mad  animals  have  furvived 
in  good  health  for  many  months,  or  even  years  *  and 
have  yet  been  invaded  by  this  fad  malady  when  they 
leafl  of  all  expeded  it :  and  on  the  contrary,  fome  have 
without  any  help  perpetually  remained  weli,  although 
they  were  bitten  by  the  fame  dog  which  brought  the  | 
hydrophobia  upon  others.  And  therefore,  although  ; 
there  may  be  fome  certain  remedies  that  appear  uie- 
ful  to  be  pradifed  by  way  of  prevention,  yet  we  can-  j 
not  be  pofitively  allured  of  their  efficacy,  becaufe  the 
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patient  might  poffibly  have  furvived  as  well  without 
them.  Add  to  this  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  that 
often  attends  the  cafe,  for  want  of  knowing  whether 
the  beaft  that  infli&ed  the  bite  was  really  raving  with 
this  madnefs  or  not  •,  which  can  hardly  be  determined 
if  the  animal  is  either  fuddenly  killed  or  efcapes,  as 
we  moft  commonly  obferve  to  happen.  Sometimes 
alfo  the  bitten  patient  is  deftroyed  by  forne  other 
diftemper,  before  the  hydrophobia  can  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  5  and  then  too  we  are  left  equally  doubtful 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  tried  remedies.  A  year  paffc 
I  had  the  cure  of  two  children  bitten  in  the  hand  by 
a  dog  which  was  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
believed  to  be  mad,  and  therefore  diredlly  killed : 
but  thefe  poor  children, fuffering  under  the  hardffiips 
of  poverty,  were  miferably  afflidted  with  a  hardneft; 
and  diftention  in  the  lower  belly  from  the  badnefs 
of  their  diet,  fo  that  they  periffied  with  a  confump- 
tion  in  five  months  after,  without  any  figns  of  an 
hydrophobia  approaching :  but  in  the  mean  time  I 
am  not  altogether  certain  they  were  perfectly  cured, 
fince  the  poifon  of  this  madnefs  often  lies  concealed 
a  much  longer  time  within  the  body,  as  we  formerly 
proved.  And  this  feems  to  be  a  reafon  for  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  fpecifics  recommended  for  this  malady, 
in  which  they  have  had  only  a  bare  appearance  or 
poffibility  of  doing  fervice,  and  which  have  plainly 
been  found  ufelefs  in  other  cafes,  where  the  poifon 
has  lurked  fecretly  within  the  body  *,  t>ut  concerning 
fuch  of  thefe  fpecifics  as  are  the  moft  famous,  we 
fhall  hereafter  treat  more  at  large,  at  §.  1147.  It  is 
true,  moft  of  thefe  beaded  antidotes  are  not  in  them- 
felves  mifehievous ;  but  they  are  more  fo  by  feeding 
up  the  patient  with  vain  hopes,  and  occafioning  a  ne¬ 
glect  of  thofe  more  efficacious  remedies,  which  ope¬ 
rate  not  by  any  fecret  or  fpecifical  virtue,  but  are 
plainly  called  for  by  the  fymptoms  obfervable  in  the 
courfe  of  the  diftemper. 

11 
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It  was  formerly  declared  at  §.  9,  that  there  are  two 
methods  of  curing  difeafes  ;  for  either  ( 1 .)  we  diredtly 
work  upon  the  caufe  of  the  diftemper  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  reft  of  the  body  *,  as  when,  for  example,  we 
cure  intermitting  fevers  by  the  Peruvian  cortex,  which 
is  termed  a  fpecial  or  antidotal  way  of  cure :  or  elfe 
(2.)  by  obferving  the  eflfedts  the  morbid  caufe  pro¬ 
duces  in  the  body,  we  endeavour  by  fuitable  remedies 
to  remove  or  prevent  thofe  effects.  If  there  was  an 
antidote  or  fpecific  in  our  power  able  to  render  the 
poifon  of  the  fmall-pox  diredtly  unadtive  that  it  might 
not  difturb  the  body,  this  would  very  fairly  make  a 
fpecifical  cure  :  but  fo  long  as  we  yet  continue  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  fuch  remedy,  we  only  endeavour 
by  judicious  regulations  to  keep  the  fever  indue  mo¬ 
deration,  after  it  has  been  excited  by  the  variolous 
contagion  j  fo  that  it  may  neither  deftroy  the  body ' 
by  the  fury  of  its  violence,  nor  yet  langoifti  or  be¬ 
come  flothful  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  at¬ 
tenuate,  digeft  and  fubdue  the  matter  of  the  difeafe 
that  is  to  be  driven  to  the  furface  of  the  body  :  and 
this  we  attempt  by  relaxing  the  fkin,  more  efpe- 
cially  that  of  the  lower  limbs,  that  a  greater  quantity 
of  morbid  matter  may  be  on  them  depofited,  fo  as 
to  keep  the  head  and  inward  parts  free  by  the  faid 
depofition.  In  the  mean  time,  I  endeavour  to  pre-i 
vent  or  correct  the  putrid  diftolution  of  the  humours 
that  attends  the  worft  kind  of  the  fmall-pox  *,  by 
which  courfe  I  am  fure  to  be  ferviceable  to  my  pa¬ 
tient,  although  it  be  not  within  my  power  to  nip  the 
diftemper  in  the  bud  by  fuch  a  fpecific  as  the  bark. 
Now  all  this  is  here  true  like  wife  in  refpedtto  the  ca¬ 
nine  madnefs :  for  if  it  be  in  my  power  by  a  fpecific; 
remedy,  known  by  certain  and  ample  experience,  tc 
render  the  poifon  of  this  madnefs  quite  unadtive,  this 
alone  woufd  fuftice :  but  as  there  is  yet  none  fuch 
upon  which  we  can  rely,  the  only  juft  method  left 
us  is  to  fearch  out  and  learn  that  from  the  hiftory  ol 
the  difeafe,  its  nature  and  fymptoms,  as  they  arife  ini 
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the  courfe  of  the  di  (temper  *,  and  then  to  derive,  from  a 
due  confideration  of  thefe,  fuch  indications  and  reme¬ 
dies  as  promife  the  moft  falutary  effects.  But  of  thefe 
we  are  to  treat  in  the  fe&ion  next  following. 

SECT.  MCXLII. 

^pHE  beft  conclulions  which  we  are  there* 
fore  able  to  make  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  this  malady,  as  well  from  the  whole  hiftory 
hitherto  given  of  it,  as  from  comparing  it  with 
other  difeafes,  and  with  the  happier  events  that 
have  iffued  in  a  few  cafes,  are,  that  it  feems 
principally  to  confiftin  an  affection  or  fufferance 
of  the  nerves,  to  be  referred  as  next  of  kin  to 
convul lions  that  take  place  in  the  veffels  and  vif- 
eerahere  concerned 3  and  that  from  thence  there 
en fues  a  vitious  ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices  or 
humours,  which  comes  near  to  that  of  a  gan¬ 
grenous  inflammation  3  yet  fo  that  the  feat  of 
the  diftemper  is  principally  reftrained  to  the 
ftomach  and  parts  adjacent. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  at  §.  1138, 
where  we  carefully  recounted  all  the  fymptoms  of 
i  this  diftemper,  in  the  order  in  which  they  ufually  fol¬ 
low  one  on  the  back  of  another,  that  the  firft  flgns 
of  the  diflemper  beginning,  make  their  appearance 
in  the  nervous  fvftem  :  that  thefe  patients  have  di- 
fturbed  fleeps,  become  forrowful  and  fearful ;  and 
that  thefe  are  joined  with  fpontaneous  laHatude  or 
wearinefs  of  the  body,  and  pains  like  thofe  of  the 
rheumatifm  in  the  limb  or  part  that  was  bitten,  from 
whence  the  faid  pains  by  degrees  fp read  and  grow 
more  violent  throughout  the  other  circumjacent  parts : 
at  length  the  difeafe  increaflng,  is  followed  with  con- 
vulfions,  and  even  many  of  the  patients  expire  con- 
vulfed,  as  is  apparent  from  the  cafe  before  related. 

3  Even 
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Even  where  the  dread  of  water  is  upon  the  patient, 
if  his  lips  touch  but  any  kind  of  liquor*  he  is  im¬ 
mediately  convulfed  after  it ;  and  even  in  fome  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  they  have  trembled  throughout 
and  have  been  convulfed  barely  at  hearing  the  name 
of  the  liquors  or  drinks.  It  feems  alfo  that  the  impof- 
fibility  of  fwallowing  liquids  ought  to  be  referred  to  a 
cramp  or  convulfion  of  the  mufcles  that  are  fubfer- 
vient  to  deglutition ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  tnat  the 
mufcles  of 'their  face  become  wonderfully  diftorted 
while  they  endeavour  to  bring  liquors  to  their  mouth  : 
for  it  appears  from  what  was  faid  at  §.  1 140.  that  the 
pharynx  or  fauces  have  not  always  been  found  in  the 
Hate  of  inflammation  after  death  ;  and  that  there  is 
often  an  abfolute  impofiibility  of  their  fwallowing  any 
liquids,  although  folid  morfels  are  at  the  fame  time 
eafily  fwallowed  into  the  ftomach.  For  there  are  fome 
of  thofe  numerous  mufcular  organs,  employed  in  the 
office  of  fwallowing,  which  feem  peculiarly  adapted  a- 
-bove  the  reft,  to  the  tranfmiffion  of  liquors  into  the 
ftomach  ;  fo  that  thefe  being  convulfed,  the  fwallow¬ 
ing  of  liquids  becomes  impradticable.  We  formerly 
related  a  wonderful  cafe  of  this  fort,  when  we  treated 
upon  a  convulfive  quinfy  at§.  8 1 8,  namely  of  a  woman, 
who,  being  in  good  health  otherwife,  could  fwallow 
liquors  if  fhe  took  them  fuddenly  and  in  fo  large  a 
quantity  as  feveral  ounces  in  her  mouth  at  once  •,  while 
leffer  quantities  of  them  ffie  could  by  no  means  fwal¬ 
low  ;  but  folid  morfels,  efpecially  large  ones,  fhe  could 
fwallow  eafily  enough.  Whether  or  no  the  cefophagus 
be  not  cramped  or  convulfed  in  hydrophobous  pa¬ 
tients  when  they  endeavour  to  fwallow  liquids  ?  At 
leaft  that  it  may  be  fo,  wre  are  affured  from  the  hyfte- 
rical  fuffocation,  in  which  the  miferable  patient  has  a 
fenfation  of  a  fuffocatingball  in  the  throat  or  pharynx, 
with  intolerable  anguifh.  It  was  formerly  faid  that  the 
ftomach,  whofe  upper  orifice  is  connected  to  the  gula 
or  cefophagus  by  a  continuation  of  their  fubftance, 
becomes  wonderfully  inflated  upon  offering  water  to 

the 
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the  hydrophobous  patient  (fee  §.1138.)  and  that  when 
he  brought  his  lips  near  enough  to  make  an  attempt  to 
take  fome  of  the  drink  with  the  fmell  of  which  he  was 
fo  much  delighted,  there  immediately  after  followed 
an  intumefcence,  or  inflation  in  the  region  of  the 
ftomach  z. 

But  fince,  by  the  perpetual  toffings,  watchings  and 
fweats,  the  more  liquid  parts  of  the  humours  are  ex- 
haufted  from  the  body,  while  no  manner  of  drinks  can 
be  taken  into  it,  therefore  the  body  drying  up  becomes 
infefled  with  fever  and  inflammation,  which  foon,  ei¬ 
ther  from  the  malignity  of  the  poifon  received,  or 
the  putrid  acrimony  introduced  for  want  of  drink, 
turn  to  a  fatal  gangrenous  difpofition,  corrupting  all 
before  it,  in  the  manner  we  formerly  fhewed. 

From  all  thefe  particulars  then  it  appears,  that  a 
two-fold  intention  of  cure  is  to  be  deduced  and  pur- 
fued :  for  either  that  diforder  of  the  whole  nervous 
fyftem  which  excites  convulfions  in  the  organs  of  fal¬ 
lowing,  even  from  the  mere  afpedt  of  liquors,  ought 
to  be  removed  (to  which  purpofe  fubmerfion  feems 
to  conduce,  upon  which  we  fhall  prefently  treat :)  or 
clfe  that  future  inflammation  which  is  feared  muft  be 
prevented  by  the  antiphlogiftic  method  of  treatment. 

But  that  the/eat  of  the  malady  is  principally  about 
I  the  ftomach,  gula,  and  parts  adjoining,  has  been  ob- 
ferved  to  us  of  old  by  Aurelian^  as  we  fhewed  at 
1 1 30.  This  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  fymptoms  of  the 
difeafe  :  for  there  is  here  great  anguifh  ai^d  oppreftion 
I  felt  about  the  pnecordia  (fee  §.  1138.)  and  when  any 
!  kind  of  drinks  is  offered,  the  ftomach  becomes  infla¬ 
ted,  as  we  before  obferved,  arid  they  vomit  bilious  mat¬ 
ters  that  are  of  a  brown  colour  and  filthy  imell ;  and 
fometimes  by  the  adminiftration  of  a  vomit  they  are 
much  relieved  of  this  uneafinefs,  as  will  be  hereafter 
ftiewn  ip  the  courfe  of  the  cure.  Moreover  obferva- 
tion  has  taught  us  (fee  1130,  11 39^  ^at  a  mere 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach  will  produce  an  hydro- 

CL  4  phobia, 
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phobia,  which  has  been  cured  by  bold  and  repeated 
blood-lettings. 

It  therefore  now  remains  for  us  to  take  a  furvey 
of  thofe  particulars  that  have  been  obferved  conducive 
to  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  as  well  the  prophylac* 
tical  or  preventative  cure  as  the  therapeutical  or  efienr 
tial  cure. 


SECT.  MCXLIII. 

'T'HE  prophyladtical  or  preventative  cure  re** 
quires  in  the  bitten  patient,  iQ.  To  have 
all  the  parts  afte&ed  by  the  contagion,  together 
with  thofe  that  are  contiguous,  deeply  fcarified 
and  cupped,  without  the  lead:  lofs  of  time,  fo  as 
to  withdraw  from  them  a  very  con  fide  r  able  qu  an  * 
tity  of  blood,  by  applying  the  larger  fort  of  cup¬ 
ping  glafles  that  draw  with  a  greater  force :  other-? 
wife  the  bitten  parts  may  be  treated  by  the  a&ual 
cautery  or  ignited  iron  until  the  burn  has  pene  ¬ 
trated  to  a  fufficient  depth,  and  afterwards  le| 
them  be  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fuppu- 
ration  by  the  application  of  fuch  topicals  as  are 
efcharotic  or  apt  to  ulcerate  by  a  perpetual  ero^ 
lion ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  during  the  w’hole 
courfe  of  the  treatment,  from  the  opening  unto 
the  doling  of  the  wound,  let  the  parts  be  always 
wafhed  with  a  brine  compofed  of  lea- water  and 
vinegar,  without  any  intermiffion,  holding  on  the 
ufe  of  the  faid  lotion  for  fix  months  at  leaft. 
2°.  The  clothes  or  othpr  things,  that  have  been 
either  touched  or  infe&ed  with  the  poifon,  are 
to  be  cautioufly  avoided, or  deftroyed  and  thrown 
away.  30.  The  patient  muft  be  immediately 
hurried  away  after  the  infeftion  with  a  great 
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buftle  or  apparatus  to  put  him  into  a  pannick, 
or  otherwife  he  muft  be  put  in  fear  by  threaten- 
ings,  and  then  plunged  or  thrown  into  the  wa¬ 
ters,  either  of  the  fea  or  of  a  river,  and  there 
kept  under  the  furface  for  foine  confiderable 
time,  then  withdrawn,  and  again  plunged  as  at 
firft,  and  fo  repeatedly  with  like  precautions  for 
feveral  times :  for  that  thefe  lubmerfions  cure 
rather  by  difturbing  the  fpirits  than  any  virtue  of 
fait  water  has  been  taught  us  by  fatal  example  in 
a  man  who  was  fliipwrecked  after  he  had  been 
bitten,  fwam  for  many  hours  in  the  fea,  and  lay 
often  for  a  confiderable  time  under  the  waves, 
and  yet  he  afterwards  was  invaded  with  the  hy¬ 
drophobia  ;  but  the  patient  thus  dipped  or 
plunged,  may  be  afterwards  often  and  fmartly 
purged,  with  rhubarb,  agaric,  and  the  juice  ex- 
preffed  from  the  green  bark  of  elder.  40.  Every 
morning  while  fading  let  him  fweatfor  a  fliort 
time,  with  a  drink  of  hot  water,  with  vinegar, 
fpices,  and  fea  fait:  and  50.  Whenever  he  fo¬ 
ments  his  feet  and  hands  with  the  water  of  the 
hot  bath,  let  him  at  the  fame  time  often  fwim, 
wafh  his  head,  mouth  and  fauces  or  throat. 
6°.  Let  him  frequently  drink  cold  liquors  and 
often  rejedt  them  again  by  vomiting,  keeping  af¬ 
terwards  to  the  ufe  of  an  acidulous  or  four  drink, 
with  a  moift,  light  and  relaxing  diet,  often 
taken  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  it  may  be  eafily 
again  returned  by  vomiting ;  cautioufly  guard¬ 
ing  againft  the  ufe  of  fpices,  wine,  and  fuch 
things  as  heat  the  blood,  as  alfo  from  over- 
pxercife  either  of  body  or  mind. 

r'v  .  -/  '  i°.] 
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i0.]  Since  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  prefent  diftem- 
per,  before  given,  has  taught  us  how  great  mifchief; 
are  to  be  feared  from  the  bite  or  poifon  of  a  mac 
animal,  which  may  thus  lie  fo  long  concealed  in  the 
part  bitten  before  it  comes  into  adion ;  and  fince  the 
diftemper  is  hardly  ever  cured  when  once  the  dreac 
of  liquors  has  come  upon  the  patient,  therefore  frorr 
thefe  inftances  no  one  can  hefitate  in  or  doubt  of  the 
neceffity  there  is  here  of  applying  diredly  to  the 
moft  effedual  remedies  that  can  be  ufed  for  with¬ 
drawing  the  poifon  from  thofe  parts  of  the  body  tc 
which  it  was  applied  ;  or  which  are  even  able  to  de- 
ftroy  the  poifon,  together  with  the  part  of  the  body  it- 
felf  in  which  it  has  taken  up  a  refidence.  For  theft 
reafons  an  author  of  very  confiderable  eminence  a  ha< 
not  fcrupled  to  advife  an  amputation  to  be  made  ol 
the  bitten  from  the  found  parts  with  all  poflible  expe¬ 
dition,  whenever  that  can  be  fafely  pradifed  without 
hazarding  the  patient’s  life.  There  feems  indeed  tc 
be  fomething  of  cruelty  in  this  advice  ;  but  I  believe 
there  is  no  one  who  has  feen  the  dreadful  ilfue  of  this 
fad  diftemper,  but  v/ill  readily  prefer  a  maiming  oi 
the  body  to  fave  it  from  fo  calamitous  a  dea-h.  But 
when  the  bite  has  been  inflided  upon  a  part  that  can- 
mot  he  thus  extirpated,  or  if  the  patient  will  notfub- 
mit  to  fo  fevere  a  treatment,  all  endeavours  are  then  to 
be  uled  to  withdraw  and  exterminate  the  poifon  as 
much  as  we  pofiibly  can  by  an  artificially  inflided 
wound  :  and  this  is  a  pradice  recommended  to  us  by 
the  unanimous  confentof  all  phyficians,  as  well  the 
ancients  as  the  moderns.  They  have  therefore  ap¬ 
plauded  deep  fcarifications,  to  be  made  as  well  in  the 
affieded  parts,  as  in  thofe  that  are  adjacent  to  them  ; 
and  then  by  applying  cupping-glaftes,  that  take  off 
the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere,  they  have  withdrawn 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood,  that  therewith  the 
poifon  adhering  to  the  wound  and  the  parts  circum¬ 
jacent  might  be  waffled  out.  But  they  placed  their 

greateft 
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reateft  hopes  of  obtaining  a  prophylactic  cure,  in 
>ng  keeping  open  the  inflicted  wound  ;  therefore 
bey  enlarged  it  by  the  application  of  efcharocic  re¬ 
medies,  which  prevented  its  healing  up.  We  read  a 
air  example  of  this  method  of  cure  in  Galen  b :  where 
ie  fpeaks  of  two  men  bitten  by  the  fame  mad  dog,  but 
nth  fo  fmall  a  wound  that  the  (kin  itfelf  feemed  not 
ntirely  divided.  One  of  thefe  had  his  flight  wound 
ery  quickly  healed  up  ;  but  a  more  prudent  phyflcian 
:ept  the  other’s  wound  open  for  a  long  time  by  the 
.pplication  of  ftrong  and  corroding  medicines;  whence 
he  wound  grew  much  larger  under  this  management, 
jut  the  event  fhewed  its  utility.  For  when  the  firfh 
mtient  fufpefted  nothing  ill,  he  was  fuddenly  appre- 
lended  with  the  dread  of  liquors,  and  perifhed  con- 
rulfed ;  whereas  the  latter  continued  without  fuflering 
tny  complaint.  Hence  Diofcorides  c  lefs  feared  thole 
vounds  from  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  which  were 
arger,  than  thofe  that  werefmaller;  and  accordingly 
idvifes  the  enlargement  of  the  latter  with  a  leal  pel, 
rhe  like  advice  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  Aegineta  d,  and 
n  Aetius e.  But  Diofcorides  in  this  cafe,  above  all  very 
'eafonably  expefted  the  mod  effectual  relief  from  the 
ipplication  of  fire,  or  the  aftual  cautery,  flnee  by  this 
ill  the  avenues  of  the  poifon  are  laid  open,  and  the 
:ime  required  to  make  a  feparation  of  the  efchar  being 
mf  a  confiderable  length  prevented  the  wound  from 
oeing  clofed  or  healed  up  too  fuddenly  :  and  at  the 
[lime  time  he  admonifhes  to  wafh  the  raw , wound  with 
orine  or  acrid  and  fait  liquors,  after  the  burnt  fcab  is 
thrown  off  from  it,  to  hinder  its  healing  up  ;  or  if  it 
[hould  clofe  up  before  the  fortieth  day,  the  wound 
muff  be  renewed  or  again  opened  either  by  the  knife 
or  by  a  new  cauteriflng.  The  more  modern  obferva- 
tions  however  teach  us,  that  a  flight  or  fuperficial 
burning  of  the  parts  is  not  here  fufficient,  but  ’tis  re¬ 
quired 

b  De  fe&is,  ad  eos  qui  introducuntur  Cap.  vm.  Charter.  Tom. 
H.  pag.  293.  c  Theriac.  Cap  ii.pag.  424.  d  Lib.  V.  Cap.  III. 
pag.  74.  verfa.  e  Lib.  VT.  Cap.  xxiv.  pag.  107. 
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quired  to  be  of  a  confiderable  depth,  that  the  fire  may! 
reach  to  and  entirely  deftroy  the  poifon  that  lodges  in 
the  wound  :  and  after  this  there  muft  be  a  proper  card 
taken  to  keep  up  a  fuppuration  for  a  confiderable 
time  after  the  efchar  is  fallen  off,  that  any  remains  of 
the  poifon  may  be  wafhed  out  in  the  flux  of  matter, 
Hildanus  f  has  an  obfervation  of  a  girl  fourteen  years 
old,  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  with  five  wounds  in  the  leg, 
who  after  three  months  expired  hydrophobous,  al¬ 
though  her  wounds  were  cauterifed  by  an  old  empe- 
rical  woman  with  an  ignited  iron  ;  but  this  was  doubt- 
lefs  only  in  a  flight  manner,  becaufe  they  were  healed 
up,  and  the  method  of  cure  compleated  within  fifteen 
days  time.  But  there  is  a  happy  cure  read  in  Hilda • 
nus  s  after  a, deep  cauterifation  had  been  pra&ifed,  and 
peas  ufed  to  keep  open  the  wound  after  the  efchars, 
were  fallen  off,  after  the  manner  that  iffues  are  ufually 
kept  open ;  for  thus  the  wound  was  kept  making  a 
dilcharge  continually  for  three  months  :  and  there*, 
fore  he  advifes  furg^ons,  that  when  they  apply  a  cau¬ 
tery  to  parts  wounded  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  they 
fhould  offend  rather  by  too  much  than  too  little 
burning-,  fince  an  extreme  malady  requires  an  extreme 
remedy.  Bekkers h  was  bold  enough  to  continue  urg¬ 
ing  an  adlual  cautery,  very  glowing  or  violently  ig¬ 
nited,  through  the  calf  of  the  leg  even  to  the  bone, 
after  it  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  the  prac* 
tice  was  followed  with  an  happy  iffue. 

But  fince  the  difeafe  is  fo  mifchievous,  it  is  moft 
advifeable  by  way  of  precaution  to  keep  open  the 
wound  to  the  end  of  the  fixth  month ;  which  may 
be  eafily  done  by  mild  efcharotics,  fuch  as  for  exam¬ 
ple  the  red  precipitate  intermixed  with  digeftive  oint¬ 
ments  :  or  even  fometimes  the  frequent  wafhingwith 
a  brine  of  fea-falt  and  vinegar  will  fuffice  for  this 
purpofe,  which  will  at  the  lame  time  moft  effectually 
reftrain  all  putrefa&ion. 

Nor 

f  Obfervat.  Chirurg.  Cent.  i.  Obferv.  86.  pag.  62.  s  Ibidem. 
Obferv.  87.  pag.  66.  h  Exercit.  Pra&ic.  pag.  5 66. 
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Nor  ought  one  to  confide  in  the  largenefs  of  the 
round  inflifted  by  the  mad  dog,  or  its  having  poured 
ut  a  confiderable  quantity  of  blood ;  for  we  cannot 
e  certain  that  fuch  an  haemorrhage,  however  copious, 
as  wafhed  out  all  the  received  poifon.  For  although 
he  wound  or  bite  that  was  inflifted  upon  the  face  of 
child  three  years  old,  difcharged  a  laudable  matter 
3r  the  fpace  of  three  weeks  before  it  was  healed  up ; 
et  in  two  years  more  from  the  forming  of  the  fcarr, 
here  enfued  a  fever  that  was  followed  with  convul- 
ions,  the  raving  canine-madnefs,  and  death  \  But  on 
he  contrary  Salius  Diverfus  k,  who  praftifed  the  me- 
hod  we  have  recommended,  allures  us,  “  that  he  never 
e  had  feen  nor  heard  of  any  one,  who  having  their 
i  wounds  thus  rightly  treated  or  kept  open,  fell 
6  afterwards  into  the  canine  madnefs Quod  nemi - 
tern  viderit ,  neque  audiverit ,  cujus  ulcus  reft  a  cum  ra- 
ione  fuit  pertraftatumy  rabie  correptum  fuiffe, 

20.]  It  was  formerly  fhewn  at  §.  1136,  how  many 
vays  the  poifon  of  the  mad  animal  may  be  communi- 
:ated  to  the  human  body  ;  and  it  there  alfo  appeared 
:o  be  able  to  keep  its  force,  after  flicking  a  long  time 
:o  clothes,  or  to  other  matters.  It  is  therefore  a  ne- 
:eflfary  precaution  for  avoiding  fo  dreadful  a  mifchiefy 
to  deftroy  by  fire  fuch  things  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
pave  received  the  infeftious  Haver. 

30.]  The  ancients  placed  great  confidence  and 
popes  of  relieving  this  malady  by  the  method  of 
blunging,  no  lefs  perhaps  than  in  other  diftempers,  as 
we  read  in  Diogenes  Laertius l.  Euripides  being  appre¬ 
hended  with  this  madnefs  among  the  Aegygtians,  was 
recovered  in  the  hands  of  their  priefts  by  the  fea-cure, 
or  waffling  in  the  fea-water,  which  induced  him  afterr 
wards  to  fay  that  they  ct  wafhed  off  all  a  man's  com - 
“  plaints .  or  maladies  into  the  fea  QoQ\Q(.gg&  kAv(s{ 
nvra  T  ^vfipWTTGOV  KCLKOC* 

Haw- 

*  Philofoph.  Tranfa£t.  Abridg.  Tom.  III.  pag.  281.  Tom. 
pag.  367.  k  De  pebre  pellilenti,  &c.  pag.  368.  1  Laen. 
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However  they  feem  not  to  have  ufed  this  method 
of  plunging  as  a  preventative  cure,  but  only  wher 
the  dread  of  water  was  already  come  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient,  as  will  be  jfhewn  in  the  fe&ion  following: 
Celfus  m  indeed  affirms  :  Quidampoft  rabicfi  canis  mor- 
fum  protinus  in  balneum  mittunt ,  illumque  ibi  patiuntur 
aefudare ,  dum  vires  corporis  finunt ,  vulnere  aperto . 
quo  magis  ex  eo  quoque  virus  dejlillet :  deinde  multi 
meracoque  vino  excipiunt ,  quod  omnibus  venenis  contra - 
rium  ejt .  Idque  cum  ita  per  triduum  faftum  eft ,  tutu\ 
ejfe  homo  a  periculo  putatur :  <c  That  fome  put  their 
“  patients  into  the  warm  bath  immediately  after  they! 
<c  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  there  allow: 
<c  them  to  fweat  as  long  as  the  ftrength  of  their  body- 
i€  will  permit,  their  wound  being  alfo  at  the  fame 
<c  time  open,  that  a  great  quantity  of  the  poifon; 
ct  may  better  drain  from  it :  and  then  they  drink  a 
“  large  portion  of  a  ftrong  wine,  that  is  fitted  to 
“  refill  every  kind  of  poifon.  And  when  this  treat-1 
“  ment  has  been  continued  for  three  days,  the  patient 
“  is  fuppofed  to  be  out  of  danger.”  But  it  plainly 
appears,  that  this  warm  bathing  was  ufed  only  to 
moillen  and  foment  the  wound  \  that  fo  the  parts  of 
the  poifon  which  adhered  to  it  might  be  driven  out 
from  thence  by  the  fvveating,  and  by  the  increaled: 
motion  of  the  humours  excited  by  the  ftrong  wine.) 
But  fubmerfton  he  only  pradlifed  when  the  dread  of 
water  was  already  on  the  point,  as  we  fhall  prefently  .j 
fee. 

The  praflice  of  fubmerfion  is  however  commonly 
enough  ufed  in  our  days  as  a  preventative  of  the  hy-  ! 
drophia  in  thole  who  haves  been  bitten  by  a  mad  ani-  j 
mai ;  and  in  many  places,  bordering  upon  the  fea, 
the  inhabitants  fo  much  confide  in  it,  that  they  ne-  j 
glebt  almofi  every  other  remedy,  and  truft  to  this 
only.  Tulpius  n,  who  was  for  many  years  employed 
in  a  moft  ample  practice  in  the  populous  city  o f'Am-  l! 

fterdaniy  \ 
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fterdam,  allures  us,  cc  That  although  he  had  feen  a 
“  great  many  of  thefe  bitten  patients,  he  had  feen 
w  none  as  yet  that  came  to  any  harm,  if  they  were 
**  but  before  timely  thrown  into  the  fea.  But  that 
u  if  this  falutary  remedy  was  negledled,  or  but  too 
“  flowly  and  timoroufly  pradtifed,  it  gave  occasion 
“  for  many  to  lament  their  fupine  negligence  under 
w  the  incurable  punifhments  that  follow  this  diftem- 
<c  per:”  Neque  vidi  hadenus  quenquam  ( licet  viderim 
plurimos )  cui  tempeftive  in  mare  prcjedo  quidquam  Ji- 
niftri  poftea  evenerit.  Sed  falutari  hoc  remcdio ,  vd 
flocci  fado ,  vel  tarde  ac  timide  adhihito ,  dedere  multi 
irreparabtles  fupinae  fuae  incnriae  poenas.  Thence  it 
is  grown  into  a  cuftom  with  the  Dutch ,  immediately 
to  plunge,  thofe  who  have  been  bitten  into  the  fea: 
for  if  this  be  too  long  delayed,  or  if  the  dread  of  IE 
quors  is  once  come  upon  the  patient,  it  makes  no 
cure,  although  it  may  give  fome  relief  0.  But  that 
the  great  difturbance  or  commotion  in  the  patient, 
and  not  the  fea-water,  operates  the  cure,  when  fub- 
merfion  is  pradtifed  almoft  to  fuffocation,  feems  to 
be  taught  11s  from  many  obfervations.  Tulpius  p  has 
remarked,  that  a  faiior  of  feventy  years  of  age  bitten 
by  a  mad  dog,  being  treated  over- tenderly  by  his 
fons  on  the  account  of  his  age,  only  plunging  him  in 
the  river  Ye  or  Amftel,  as  if  they  intended  to  walk 
dirt  off  from  his  fkin,  he  afterwards  perifhed  hydro- 
phobous :  and  fo  did  likewife  a  child  who  h$d  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  the  thumb,  altbo5  he  took 
the  famous  antidote,  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  night 
and  morning  for  forty  days ;  then  was  ten  times 
bathed  in  the  fea-water  ;  was  afterwards  cut  and  cu¬ 
red  for  the  ftone ;  but  in  nineteen  months  from  the 
bite  he  perifhed  hydrophobous  q.  Even  a  man  who 
fuffered  fhipwreck  after  he  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  and  was  obliged  to  fwim  for  the  fpace  of  three 

miles 
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miles  at  lead,  through  the  waves  of  the  fea,  did  ne- 
verthelefs  perifh  hydrophobous  There  was  doubt- 
lefs  didurbance  of  mind  enough  in  this  man  that  was 
fhipwreck’d  but  his  fear  was  perhaps  the  lefs  for 
Confiding  in  his  art  of  fwimming,  nor  were  his  fub- 
merfions  of  any  long  continuance. 

But  above  all,  this  prophyladfical  or  preventative 
method  of  cure,  has  been  found  the  mod  fuccefsful 
when  the  fubmerfion  has  been  hadily  executed,  with 
a  great  budle  or  apparatus,  fo  as  to  drike  a  great 
painickinto  the  patient,  after  the  manner  which  fell 
under  Helmont’ s  obfervation,  as  we  related  before  at 
§.  1x39.  But  the  Dutch  failors  who  inhabit  near 
the  fea,  are  fo  v/ell  verfed  in  this  pradtice,  that  they 
completely  finifh  the  fubmerfions  of  the  perfon  who 
is  delivered  to  them,  notwithdanding  any  threaten- 
ings  or  fupplications  to  the  contrary,  extending  it 
fometimes  to  a  degree  that  endangers  fuffocation : 
and  then,  as  Tulpius  remarks,  the  pradfice  is  almoft 
condantly  followed  with  a  happy  cure. 

trom  hence  it  feems  eafy  to  reconcile  the  feveral 
opinions  of  phyficians  concerning  this  prophyladfical 
or  preventative  remedy  :  for  fince  bathing  only  in 
the  fea,  or  other  water,  is  infufficient  for  this  cafe, 
therefore  many  have  wholly  defpifed  the  remedy: 
but,  on  the  contrary,  fubmerfion  pradtifed  with  a 
great  or  budling  apparatus,  and  feveral  times  re¬ 
peated  almod  to  fuffocation,  has  been  entirely  fervice- 
able,  and  is  therefore  as  highly  applauded  by  others. 
Confult  here  what  was  formerly  faid  at  §.  1123. 

Afterwards  often  and  fmartly  purged  with  rhu¬ 
barb,  &?<:,]  That  the  feat  of  the  didemper  is  princi¬ 
pally  about  the  domach  and  parts  adjacent,  was  diewn 
under  the  foregoing  fedfion  ;  and  therefore  as  purga¬ 
tives,  often  repeated,  prevent  foul  humours  from  ga-i 
thering  there,  they  may  be  of  fervice.  Moreover, 
the  purgatives  that  are  called  hydrogogues,  (among 
'  whichj 
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which,  the  juice  that  is  exprefied  from  the  middle 
bark  of  elder,  may  be  accounted  a  remedy  of  more 
particular  efficacy)  occafion  a  liquifa&ion  of  all  the 
humours  ^  and  when  once  the  ievera!  juices  of  the 
body  are  thoroughly  fufed  or  liquified,  it  is  often¬ 
times  more  eafy  to  procure  an  exhalation  of  a  re¬ 
ceived  contagion,  as  will  be  hereafter  fhewn  more  at 
large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 
Moreover,  a  difturbance  of  the  body  by  powerful 
remedies  has  often  been  found  ferviceable  in  the 
molt  ftubborn  difeales,  as  we  formerly  fhewki  in  the 
cure  of  epilepfies  and  madnefs :  but  for  this  purpofe 
Diofcorides  s  feems  to  have  preferred  purgatives  when 
the  cure  has  been  negle&ed  for  the  fir  A  few  days, 
and  there  is  no  more  of  the  poifon  to  be  eafily  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  wound  to  which  it  was  imparted  : 
for  then,  fays  he,  c<  another  method  of  cure  mull  be 
et  entered  upon,  namely,  by  ordering  purgatives, 

“  which  bring  great  relief  by  altering  the  body,  while 
<c  they  fhake  its  habit.”  Alia  curationis  ineunla  ra¬ 
tio  nimirum  imperanda  purgatio ,  quae  dum  corpus ,  agi- 
tando  ipjius .  habitiim ,  tra?ifmutat ,  magnum  adfert  ad- 
nmentum.  He  therefore  applauds  the  hiera  or  bitter 
purgative,  more  efpee; ally  that  which  contains  colo- 
quintida,  and  therefore  operates  more  powerfully  5 
and  in  this  he  is  leconded  by  Aetius  \  and  by  AegP 
yietan.  But  ftiii,  above  all  things,  Diofcorides  w  re^ 
commends  hellebore  as  the  moft  efficacious  medicine, 
if  it  be  often  adminiftered  before  the  fortieth  day  or 
after ;  for  he  allures  us,  44  this  remedy  has  lb  gre  at 
“  efficacy,  that  fome  who  hawe  taken  the  hellebore 
16  in  the  fir  ft  attack  of  the  malady,  have  even  been 
■c  recovered' when  the  dread  of  water  was  already  ’ 
“  about  to  apprehend  them.  But  if  that  fad  malady 
“  has  already  taken  pofleffion  of  them,  it  is  not  even 
“  the  hellebore  that  can  fave  them  T ant  am  eniin 

vim  habet  id  genus  auifilii ,  ut  nonnullf  qui  jam  aquae 
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met  a  prehendebantur ,  in  ipfo  primo  morbi  infultu ,  heU 
leborum  fumentes ,  evaferint  incolumes.  Nam  ipfo  mala 
jam  detentos  neqiiidem  hellebovus  fcYvavs  pojfet.  Helle¬ 
bore  is  alfo  recommended  in  this  malady  with  great 
applaufe  by  Salius  Diverfus  x,  who  allures  us  upon  his 
own  experience,  that  the  infufion  of  it  may  be  very 
fafely  adminidered  :  but  when  he  defired  any  greater 
efficacy  to  be  performed  by  this  remedy,  he  gave  the 
hellebore  itfelf  in  fubdance,  having  fird  moderated 
its  roughnefs  by  boiling  it  once  or  twice  in  vinegar. 

4 <>'f  The  obfervations  that  have  been  made  upon 
bodies  deceafed  of  this  madnefs  (fee§.  1140.)  inform 
us,  that  one  effedt  of  the  poifon  is  fometimes  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  putrid  diffolution,  or  melting  of  the  found 
texture  in  the  juices,  by  which  they  fpeedily  corrupt ; 
and  yet  fometimes  that  the  blood  has  been  found 
concreted  into  grumes  about  the  heart,  the  larger 
hlood-veffels,  and  huffing  up  the  lungs.  But  we 
know  vinegar  gently  refoives  congealed  blood,  and 
at  the  fame  time  makes  one  of  the  moll  efficacious 
remedies  againd  all  putrefaction,  and  therefore  it  is 
egregiouilf ferviceable  in  the  prefent  didemper  r.  But 
it  is  moil  of  all  beneficial  if  it  be  made  into  a  medi¬ 
cinal  vinegar,  by  infilling  rue,  hore-hound,  and  ger¬ 
mander  ;  for  thus  every  one  mud  allow  that  vinegar 
proves  a  mod  certain  and  effectual  fudorific  :  but  to 
this  a  fmall  proportion  of  fea-falt  is  added,  which 
like  wife  has  a  property  of  redding  putrefaction  *,  and 
this  mixture  diluted  with  water,  and  drank  hot  in  the 
morning,  in  the  bed,  is  foon  after  followed  with  a 
lweat,  by  which  all  the  little  cutaneous  veffeis  and 
pores  are  fet  open,  and  the  fkin  itfelf  is  cleanfed  or 
purged  by  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fweat  •,  fo  that 
thus^any  remains  of  the  canine  poifon  adhering  to  the 
fkin,  may  without  difficulty  be  exterminated  and  re¬ 
moved,  more  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time  the  parts 
formerly  bitten,  are  fomented  with  linen  rags  dipp’di 

•  "  .  '  ia 
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in  warm  vinegar  and  water.  But  we  fee  the  ancient 
phyficians  have  advifed  alfo  irritations  of  the  fkin 
among  other  preventative  remedies*  in  order  to  de¬ 
rive  a  greater  quantity  and  force  of  the  humours  out¬ 
wards  to  the  furface  of  the  body.  Thus  Diofcorides  s 
has  advifed*  “  that  befides  the  remedies  he  formerly 
“  mentioned,  fweats  are  to  be  excited  before  and  af- 
“  ter  meals,  and  then  plafters  for  twitching  up  the 
ct  fkin,  and  muftard  poultices  are  to  be  alternately 
“  applied  to  the  whole  furface  of  the  body Prae- 
ter  haeC)  fudores  tP  ante  cibum  &  pofi  cibum  eliciendi , 
quin  &  dropaces  &  fmapifmi  univerfo  corpori  alterna - 
tim  applicandi . 

50.]  Now  it  has  been  formerly  faid  at  §.  1 1 38,  that 
before  the  dread  of  liquors  comes  upon  the  bitten 
patient,  he  is  taken  with  fighings,  forrowfulnefs,  and 
a  love  of  retirement  or  folitude :  and  it  appears  that 
many,  in  the  canine  poifon  long  latent  in  cheir  body, 
have  become  confiderably  emaciated.  But  all  thefe 
are  alfo  fymptoms  of  the  melancholy  (§.  1094.)  a  di- 
ilemper  in  which,  as  we  formerly  obferved  §.  1092, 
the  more  fluxile  parts  are  diftipated  from  the  blood, 
while  the  reft  are  more  cohefively  united  ;  from 
whence  the  blood  becomes  over-thicken’d  and  indif- 
pofed  to  pafs  eafily  through  its  veftels  :  to  which  add 
the  dry  date  wherein  all  the  vifcera  have  been  found 
upon  opening  hydrophobous  bodies.  ’Tis  therefore 
here  juftly  recommended,  by  way  of  preventative 
cure  to  the  malady,  to  let  the  body  be  often  moift- 
lened  by  warm  bathing  and  fwimming,  &c.  for  if  by 
all  fuch  means  the  body  be  reduced  as  near  as  poffible 
to  the  condition  of  a  dropfy,  or  to  be  half  dropfical, 
the  animal  fluids  and  folids  will  be  then  in  a  condi~ 
tion  perfectly  oppoflte  to  that  which  is  obferved  in  the 
hydrophobia.  Some  phyficians  of  note  have  indeed 
been  of  another  opinion  ;  and  having  obferved  fo 
great  a  dread  of  water,  they  have  imagined  fome  no¬ 
table  antipathy  or  contrariety  of  nature  betwixt  the 
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faid  poifon  and  the  water,  and  have  therefore  wrong¬ 
ly  inferred  water  prejudicial  to  the  diftemper,  rather 
than  falutary  to  it.  Of  this  opinion  was  Palmar  ius  , 
who  believed  the  ufe  of  water  fo  prejudicial  in  this 
diftemper,  that  he  writes,  Recens  etiam  infttdlum  vul- 
nus ,  fit  aqua  abluitur ,  vix  ullo  poftea  remedio  aeger  re- 
fiitui  queat ,  alte  aieo  aqua  venerium  ejufmodi  in  corpus 
dejicit  atque  impeUtt :  U  Even  if  the  wound  lately 
“  inflicted  be  but  waftied  with  water,  the  patient  can 
«  hardly  be  recovered  afterwards  by  any  remedies, 
«  the  water  fo  deeply  infinuates  and  carries  the  poi- 
“  fon  with  itfelf  into  the  body.5’  And  in  like  man* 
ner  we  alfo  read  in  Salius  Diver fus  b,  “  But  neither 
are  warm  bathings,  nor  water- drinkings,  effedlual 
remedies,  either  as  preventative  or  curative  of  the 
diftemper  *,  but  rather  as  there  is  fo  great  an  anti¬ 
pathy  betwixt  water  and  the  poifon  of  this  diftem¬ 
per,  as  we  formerly  fhewed ;  therefore  water¬ 
drinking  will  be  always  rather  detrimental  to  thefe 
patients  At  nee  ad  praefervandum  balneum ,  feu 
fetus  aquae ,  eft  potens  remedium ,  nec  ad  curandum 4 
immo  cum  ingens  antipaihia  fit  inter  aquam  &  virus 
iftud,  ut  fupra  monftratum  eft ,  epota  aqua  ftemper  de¬ 
triment  0  erit  patientibus.  But  I  believe  there  is  no 
one  who  carefully  confiders  what  we  have  already 
advanced  upon  this  malady,  with  what  we  have  to 
fay  of  its  cure  in  the  fedtion  following,  who  will  rea¬ 
dily  confent  to  fo  abfurd  an  opinion,  that  is  appa¬ 
rently  repugnant  both  to  reafon  and  experience. 

69.]  All  thefe  render  the  humours  fufftciently  thin, 
diluted,  and  of  a  difpofition  quite  averfe  to  putrefac¬ 
tion  ;  and  while  at  the  fame  time  gentle  vomiting  is 
fometimes  excited  by  filling  the  ftomach,  and  the 
bowels  kept  open  by  a  moiftening  diet,  that  is  light 
and  emollient,  the  nrft  paftages  will  be  kept  dear 
from  incumbrances,  for  the  reafons  before  ailedged 
at  the  third  number  of  the  prelent  fedtion*. 

But 
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But  fince  the  poifon  of  this  diftemper  is  commonly 
eceived  by  a  wound  infli&ed,  and  as  it  may  be  alfo 
f  ufe  to  endeavour  at  an  expul fion  of  the  poifon,  by 
he  fame  ways  that  it  entered  into  the  body,  by  ex¬ 
iting  the  impulfe  of  the  humours  towards  the  fkin, 
fterthe  manner  advifed  at  the  third  number  of  this 
action  *,  therefore  the  ancient  phyficians  feem  to  have 
pplied  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  the  fharper  fpices, 
i  ven  as  well  in  the  non rtfh merits  as  in  the  medicines, 
iat  the  received  poifon  might  be  exterminated  and 
dialed  from  the  body  by  an  increafed  motion  of  the 
amours.  Thus  Celfus  %  after  fweating  in  a  bagnio, 
.ivifes  to  give  the  patient 66  much  of  the  ftrong  wine 

that  is  an  antidote  to  al1  poifons.”  And  Diofco- 
'des  d,  the  frurper  foods  and  ftronger  drinks  to  be 
ifcen  daily,  by  which  the  force  of  the  poifon  may  be 
iuch  weakened  continually.  He  had  great  expedta- 
ons  in  this  cafe  from  the  feveral  kinds  of  garlicks, 
eks,  and  onions,  becaule  he  obferved  thde  were 
ore  difficultly  changed  within  the  body,  in  which 
ey  retained  their  own  nature  for  a  long  time,  and 
:ca(ioned  the  whole  body  to  knell  of  them,  if  taken, 
entifuily  or  for  fome  confiderable  time  :  whence  he 
dieved  thefe  operated  io  much  more  powerfully  on 
e  poifon,  as  they  made  a  greater  refinance  to  the 
>wers  which  change  our  nourifhments  in  the  body, 
he  mild  fpices,  diluted  in  plenty  of  water,  may  be 
fo  of  fervice,  inafmuch  as  they  promote  perfpiration 
id  fweat ;  and  the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  ufe  of 
ine  in  moderation  :  but  to  raife  a  violent  heat  in  the 
>dy,  or  greatly  to  increafe  the  velocity  ot  the  blood, 
>es  not  feem  proper  in  this  malady,  fince  it  appears 
am  what  we  have  formerly  advanced,  that  a  mild, 
id  diluted,  or  unacrimonious  (late  of  the  juices, 
ith  an  humid  condition  of  the  body,  are  by  much 
e  mod  conducive  to  the  prophylaflical  or  preven¬ 
tive  method  of  cure.  But  a  fweat  may  be  very' 
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fairly  excited  by  the  ufe  of  aromatifed  vinegar,  well 
diluted  with  water,  conformable  to  the  diredtions  gb 
ven  at  the  fourth  number  of  the  prefent  fedtion.  All 
this  is  the  more  confirmed,  as  bilious  conftitutions  are 
the  mod  inclined  to  the  hydrophobia,  beyond  thofe 
that  are  phlegmatic,  as  was  formerly  fhewn  at  §.  1137* 
But  for  the  fame  reafons  it  is  evident  enough  that  any 
great  commotions  or  fatigues  either  of  body  or  mind 
mud  be  equally  prejudicial  to  the  bitten  patient. 
But  a  quiet  and  peaceable  date  of  the  mind  avails 
much  here  ;  and  therefore  the  danger  of  the  fata] 
confequences  that  may  enfue  ought  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  to  be  banifhed  from  the  patient’s  thoughts  by  the 
mod  probable  argumentations  *,  for  ’tis  on  this  ac¬ 
count  frequently  that  boaded  fpecifics  for  this  malady 
are  fo  often  of  fervice,  becaufe  the  patient  gains  bet¬ 
ter  drength  and  fpirits  through  the  confidence  that 
he  puts  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  read  many 
cafes  e  that  inform  us  this  poifon  having  long  lair 
dormant  in  the  body,  has  been  fuddenly  roufed  intc 
addon  by  imprudently  telling  the  patient  of  other 
who  are  become  hydrophobous  frogi  the  bite. 

SECT.  MCXLIV. 

T>  U  T  the  cure  of  the  didemper  alread} 
-  prefent  appears  the  mod  rieceflary  to  b< 
attempted  in  the  very  firft  dage  or  degree  of  it 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feeond  ftage  (§ 
1138.)  more  efpecially ;  as  a  negledt  of  thof 
feafons  will  be  followed  with  the  mod  fata 
events.  But  the  following  is  the  method  of  cur 
that  ought  to  be  purfued,  as  it  appears  th 
mod  probable,  and  dands  confirmed  by  fom 
fmall  number  of  experiences  or  trials  :  fird  th 
didemper  is  to  be  diredtly  treated  as  one  high! 

inflapi 
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inflammatory  (§.  890.),  upon  the  very  fir  ft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  figns  which  ,  denote  its  inva- 
fion  (§.  1138.),  by  blood-letting  from  a  large 
vein  with  an  ample  orifice  continued  till  the 
patient  faints  away,  and  foon  after  clyfters  are 
to  be  injedted  of  warm  water  mixed  with  a  little 
vinegar,  and  fome  nitre  or  fea-falt :  thus  the 
lancet  and  clyfters  are  to  be  boldly  repeated, 
beyond  what  common  prudence  will  allow  in 
any  other  diftemper :  in  the  mean  time  while 
thefe  are  in  practice,  let  the  patient  be  blind¬ 
folded,  fecured  and  carried  to  the  cold  water 
of  fome  deep  fifh-pond  into  which  he  is  to  be 
thrown,  and  kept  ioaking  in  that  or  fome  other 
cold  water  until  he  has  almoft  no  longer  any 
fearful  apprehenflons  of  that  liquor  ;  and  then 
he  muft  be  forced  diredtly  to  drink  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  water  ;  afterwards,  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  day  upon  which  he  has  beenfo  treated, 
let  him  be  compofed  to  fleep,  and  keep  him 
conftantly  upon  a  very  thin,  light,  and  moiflen- 
ing  diet. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  upon  the  prophylaftic  or 
preventative  cure  of  the  prefent  malady :  it  remains 
now  that  we  furvey  the  methods  that  may  be  purfued 
when  the  as  yet  latent  poifon  of  the  mad  animal  be¬ 
gins  to  enter  into  a  flate  of  activity.  The  figns  that 
denote  this  approaching  adtivity,  and  the  various 
adages  or  degrees  of  the  diftemper,  have  been  defcribed 
at •§.  1138.  That  the  mod  confiderable  and  power¬ 
ful  remedies  ought  conjundtly  and  diredtly  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  preventing  the  dreadful  mifchiefs  that  fol¬ 
low  this  fad  accident,  there  is  no  perfon  will  deny  : 
for  as  to  fpecifical  antidotes,  however  famous  or 
boafted,  there  is  nofafety  in  trufting  to  them,  as  will 

R  4  hereafter 
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hereafter  be  made  to  appear.  Now  the  whole  hiftory 
of  the  diilemper,  and  fome  fuccefsfui  experiences  in 
the  cure  of  it,  plainly  inftrudt  us  that  it  ought  to  be 
treated  as  a  diilemper  highly  inflammatory  and  dan** 
gerous,  having  a  ipeedy  tendency  to  a  gangrene. 
Even  the  moil  powerful  antiphlogiilic  remedies,  more 
elpecially  blood-letting,  are  here  more  boldly  and 
liberally  to  be  praclifed  beyond  what  may  feem  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  common  prudence  in  other  acute  di- 
ftempers';  fiiice  a  miferable  kind  of  death  is  at  the 
door,  unlefs  the  phyflcian  can  give  a  fpeedy  relief. 
In  that  patient  who  fell  into  an  hydrophobia  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  ftomach,  as  formerly  mentioned 
£t  §.  1130,  and  §.  1139,  we  fee  that  blood-letting 
relieved  the  diilemper,  which  the  phyflcians  fcrupled 
not  to  repeat  even  when  the  extremities  of  the  body 
appeared  cold  and  ftifF  as  in  one  that  is  dead,  and 
there  was  no  longer  any  pulfe  to  be  felt  in  them. 
But  they  {fill  boldly  per  filled  in  blood  letting  as  foon 
as  the  dreadful  fyrpptom  returned  ;  lo  that  by  eleven 
blood-lettings  within  four  days  time,  the  patient  got 
clear  ol  his  diilemper  f;  and  even  in  thofe  who  are 
h-ydrophobous  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal,  each 
bleeding  may  be  continued  until  the  patient  faints, 
as  we  read  to  have  been  pra&ifed  with  fuccefs  g.  In 
another  patient,  although  this  method  cured  not  the 
diilemper,  yet  it  brought  a  very  confiderable  relief  to 


it h.  But  clylfers  are  equally  of  great  ufe  here,  partly 


cr 


t )  cleanfe  the  bowels  from  their  filthy  contents  or 
p  itrici  feces,  and  partly  that  the  watery  liquors  Ion 
retained  in  the  cleanled  bowels  may  be  abforbed  by 
their  bibulous  veins,  fo  as  to  replenifh  the  blood  with 
thole  liquids  which  the  patient  dreads  to  fwallow. 
Ereicriptions  of  inch  clyfters  may  be  feen  in  our  au¬ 
thor’s  Materia  jnedtca ,  at  the  number  of  the  prefent 
lection  $  and  which,  on  account  of  that  faline  flimu- 

lus, 

r  Medic.  E/Tays  Tom.  I.  §.  29.  pag.  238,  &c.  s  Acad,  des 
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[us,  from  the  nitre  and  fea-falt  in  their  compofition, 
fcour  and  walh  out  the  feces  from  the  larger  in- 
teftines,  which  being  once  cleared  of  their  contents, 
the  following  clyfters  may  be  charged  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  faits  in  order  to  make  them  be  longer  re¬ 
tained  and  more  eafily  abforbed.  Such  a  clyfter 
ought  to  be  repeated  at  lead;  every  two  hours,  becaufe 
in  this  cafe  the  greateft  danger  attends  any  delays. 
Aurelian  1  has  very  fairly  obierved  the  ufefulnefs  of 
thefe  clyfters  *,  namely,  “  that  they  may  be  able  to 
u  take  in  fome  portion  of  liquors,  although  they 
sc  are  intirely  refufed  in  the  way  of  drink  Ut ,  fi 

mnino  potum  recufaver-int ,  qualibet  tatnen  parte  quid- 
dam  liquoris  ajfumant :  and  he  directs  alfo  to  injedfc 
thefe  clyfters  in  but  fmall  quantities,  that  they  may  be 
longer  or  ealier  retained  :  for  (fays  hej  “  the  reten- 
“  tion  of  the  laid  clyfter  will  be  of  ufe  to  abate  the 
“  third; Erit  enim  ejus  continent-in  utilis  ad  minu - 
tndam  fitim. 

When  thefe  have  been  ufed,  and  the  irreftftable 
dread  of  all  liquors  comes  upon  the  patient,  or  is 
feared  to  be  nearly  approaching,  phylicians  then 
endeavour  to  conquer  the  faid  fear  by  a  kind  of 
violence  in  plunging  the  patient  into  cold  water  con¬ 
trary  to  his  inclinations,  and  this  they  introduce  by 
blind-folding  the  eyes  in  order  to  increafe  the  buftie 
or  apparatus,  and  ftrike  a  greater  fear  into  the  pati¬ 
ent  •,  or  if  fubmerfion  could  not  be  pradtifed  with 
conveniency,  cold  water  has  been  abundantly  poured 
over  the  whole  body.  We  formerly  gave  an  inftance 
of  a  cure  made  by  fubmerfion  in  an  old  man  of  fe- 
venty  who  was  already  hydrophobous,  at  §.  1139. 
Ceifus  *  allures  us,  that  when  once  the  dread  of  water 
has  come  upon  the  perlon,  44  the  only  remedy  is 
“  then  to  throw  the  patient,  unacquainted  with  your 
“  defign,  into  a  fifh-pond  that  he  has  not  before 

fetn,  and  there  to  allow  him  to  drink  as  he  lies 

“  plunged 

1  Acutor.  Morbor,  Lib.  III.  Cap,  xvi.  pag.  231.  >k  Lib.  V. 
Cap.  xxvi  1.  pag.  3 c8. 
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tc  plunged  under  the  water,  pulling  him  fometimes 
“  out  or  above  the  furface  if  he  be  not  verfed  in  the 
art  of  fwimming ;  but  if  he  fwims,  to  deprefs  him 
«  fometimes  under  the  furface,  that  he  may  even  be 
<c  fatiated  or  filled  with  the  water  contrary  to  his  will. 
<c  For  by  this  method  both  the  third:  and  the  dread 
«  of  water  are  taken  away  together Uni  cum  tantum 
remedium  eft,  nee  opinantem  in  pifcinam ,  ei  ante  non 
provifam,  projicere  \  &  fi  natandi  feientiam  non  ha- 
bet,  modo  merfum  bibere  pati,  modo  attollere  \  Ji  ha ■ 
bet,  interdum  deprimere,  ut  invitus  tquoque  fatietur 
aqua.  Sic  enim  Jimul  &  Jitis  &  aquae  metus  tollitur, 
Aurelian  1  indeed  feems  not  to  approve  of  this  me¬ 
thod,  when  he  fays,  thofe  who  pradtife  it  feem  ig¬ 
norant  that  the  defired  cure  is  4<  not  to  force  thepa- 
“  tient  to  drink,  but  to  make  him  willingly  drink 
Quod  paftionis  curatio  ilia  fit ,  non  ut  bibant  aegrotan - 
ies,  fed  ut  bibere  velint,  Befides  which  he  has  alfo 
fome  apprehenfions  of  mifehief  from  the  cold  :  and 
even  Celfus  m  feems  to  fear  fomething  from  that 
quarter,  when  he  fays  \  Sed  aliud  periculum  excipit , 
ne  injirmum  corpus,  in  aqua  frigida  vexation,  nervo¬ 
rum  diftentio  abfumat.  Id  ne  incidat,  a  pifeina  pro- 
tinus  in  oleum  calidum  demittendus  eft :  £t  But  there 
is  another  danger  here  arifes,  from  the  infirm  bo- 
44  dy  of  the  patient  being  liable  to  an  oppreffion  in 
64  the  cold  water,  that  may  take  him  off  by  cramps 
44  or  convulfions  of  the  nerves.  That  the  patient 
44  may  not  fall  into  this  accident  he  is  to  be  diredtly 
44  conveyed  from  the  fifh-pond  and  put  into  warm 
44  oil.5’  However  realbn  tells  us  that  in  fo  extreme 
a  malady,  extreme  remedies  are  to  be  tried  ;  and 
if  there  feems  any  reafon  for  apprehenfions  of  harm 
by  the  too  great  feverity  of  the  winter’s  cold,  the 
icy  coldnefs  of  the  water  may  be  leffened  by  art :  and 
yet,  as  the  fudden  fhivering  or  concuffion  of  the; 
whole  body  that  fprings  from  fubmerfion  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter  feems  to  have  a  confiderable  fhare  in  working; 

the 
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the  change  that  is  neceflary  to  a  cure,  5tis  therefore 
beft  to  let  the  patient  fuffer  it.  That  the  dread  of 
liquors  has  been  by  this  method  removed  from  hy- 
drophobous  patients  we  are  certainly  enough  convin¬ 
ced  by  undoubted  obfervations.  I  knew  it  pradtifed 
with  fuccefs  at  Leyden  upon  a  man  who  had  been 
bitten  by  a  mad  cat,  who  by  negledling  his  little 
wound  fell  into  the  hydrophobia  in  the  fixth  month : 
for  -when  this  man  had  a  great  quantity  of  water 
poured  over  his  whole  body,  he  was  able  to  drink, 
and  feemed  much  relieved  in  all  thefymptoms  ;  and 
yet  he  afterwards  perifhed  :  only  we  are  here  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  hydrophobia  had  already  been  upon 
him  for  thirty  hours,  before  the  remedy  was  tried. 
But  we  read  alfo  another  cafe  of  a  girl  twenty  years 
old,  who  being  already  become  hydrophobous  was 
plunged  in  very  cold  water,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
fea-falt  was  diffolved  :  the  fubmerfion  was  often  re¬ 
peated,  and  they  left  her  in  a  ftupid  or  fenfelefs  con¬ 
dition  in  the  bath  after  that  long  fatiguing  of  her. 
At  length  this  patient  was  furprifed  to  find  fhe  could 
jiow  behold  water  without  any  dread  •,  and  though 
ihe  afterwards  fell  into  a  fever,  yet  fine  got  happily 
cured  of  it  by  the  common  methods,  in  about  the 
compafs  of  a  month.  In  this  cafe  there  were  Teachings 
to  vomit ;  and  the  patient  got  fome  relief  by  the 
I  vomiting.  But  the  bath  was  often  ufed  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  diftemper  ;  whence  it  feems  that 
the  forcible  redu&ion  of  this  dread  of  water  may  be 
of  ferviee,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  melancholy 
madnefs  may  be  fomedmes  forcibly  corrected  (as  we 
formerly  fnewed  at  §.  1113.  §.)  when  the  keepers  of 
fuch  patients  oppofe  their  fancies  with  a  great  and 
contrary  force.  In  the  fame  place  we  alfo  read  of  an 
hydrophobous  patient  tied  to  a  tree,  who  had  two 
hundred  pitchers  of  water  thrown  upon  his  body, 
and  with  fo  good  an  effect,  that  the  dread  of  water 
^anifhed  :  yet  the  diftemper  requires  either  fubmer- 

fion# 
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fion,  or  the  effufion  of  water  in  a  very  great  quan¬ 
tity  ;  for  it  is  more  exafperated  than  relieved  by  a 
final!  quantity. 

Some  having  obferved  that  the  dread  comes  di- 
reblly  upon  the  patient  from  the  afped:  of  the  liquor, 
have  tried  whether  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
fuck  liquids  through  a  pipe  from  a  clofe  veffel.  And 
Aurelian  Q  of  old  mentions  the  like  artifices  pradtifed 
upon  hydrophobous  patients  by  phyficians.  Several 
attempts  of  this  fort  are  alfo  mentioned  by  other  au¬ 
thorities1";  but  generally  without  any  fuccefs.  *Tis 
related  indeed  by  Joannes  Faber  Lynceus  q,  that  an 
hydrophobous  man  was  able  to  fuck  and  drink  liquids 
through  a  pipe,  from  a  cup  fo  dole  covered  that  he 
could  fee  none  of  the  liquor;  and  yet  he  did  not  re¬ 
cover  from  the  diftemper.  But  a  great  number  of 
other  authors  allure  us  that  hydrophobous  patients 
have  not  even  been  able  to  fuck  any  kind  of  liquor 
by  a  pipe  r. 

But  fince  it  was  formerly  obferved  at  §.  1 142,  that 
a  quantity  of  bilious  corrupt  humours  are  lodged  ufu* 
ally  about  the  ftomach  in  this  diftemper,  and  that 
the  patient  is  commonly  relieved  from  this  by  a  vo¬ 
miting,  either  naturally  or  artfully  excited,  as  the 
conftant obferva- ions  of  authors  make  appear;  there¬ 
fore  the  ufe  of  vomiting  medicines  feems  profitable 
here,  after  the  blood-lettings  and  fubmerfions,  or 
cold-bathings,  in  the  manner  formerly  diredled,  have 
brought  the  patient  into  a  capacity  of  fwallowing 
drinks  ;  for  then  the  operation  of  emetics  becomes 
more  eafily  fupportable,  when  the  patient  is  able  to 
take  a  quantity  of  warm  water  into  his  ftomach,  after 
each  endeavour  of  vomiting. 

All  theft  methods  being  pracfifed  muft  certainly 
much  tire,  fatigue,  and  difturb  the  patient ;  for  reliev¬ 
ing  which  inconveniences  there  can  be  nothing  more 

fuitable 

Acutor.  Morbor.  Lib.  II[.  Cap.  xvi.  pag.  234.  p  Philof. 
Tran  fact.  Abridg.  Tom.  III.  pag.  277.  •  1  Hernandes  hilt, 
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fuitable  than  a  quiet  fleep.  This  intention  may  be 
therefore  intirely  and  fafely  fatisfied  with  emulfions 
of  the  mealy  or  cold  feeds,  joined  with  the  fvrup  of 
white  poppy-heads,  or  a  dofe  of  opium  prudently 
adminiftered. 

But  fince,  from  what  has  been  laid,  it  appears  that 
all  parts  are  dried  up  in  this  diftemper,  it  naturally 
follows  that  the  diet  will  be  required  moiftening  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  thin  or  light  that  it  may  ea- 
fily  be  digeffed  by  the  chilificative  vifcera*  There¬ 
fore  decoctions  or  gruels  of  barley,  rice,  oats ;  and 
emulfions  from  almonds,  and  the  like  mealy  feeds* 
may  here  fuffice,  and  will  at  the  fame  time  oppofe 
the"  putrefaction  or  gangrenous  difpofidon  of  the 
blood  that  is  fo  much  to  be  feared  in  this  diftemper. 

SECT.  MCXLV. 

AS  the  prefent  method  for  the  cure  here 
is  every  way  adjufted  from  the  whole 
nature  of  the  difeafe  itfelfy  and  from  all  the 
ryles  of  found  praftice  ;  fo  on  the  contrary, 
there  fee  ms  to  be  nothing  more  milchievous, 
than  even  to  deftroy  or  kill  the  patient  with  the 
ffaarpeft  heating  and  drying  medicines,  which  ir¬ 
ritate  the  nervous  fyftem,  and  which  are  here  as 
bad  as  poifons,  fince  the  patient  is  in  fuch  a 
manner  already  dried  up  by  his  diftemper;  and 
again  nothing  can  be  more  cruel  or  uncha  i- 
table,  than  diredly  to  throw  afide  all  attempt 
to  cure  or  relieve  the  patient,  and  give  him  up 
to  be  fuffocated. 

Since  the  powers  of  the  human  body  have  been 
obferved  to  fall  fuddenly  into  a  languifhing  condition, 
when  it  is  infefted  by  many  poifons,  or  contagious 
and  malignant  diftempers,  the  pulfe  growing  weak, 

quick, 
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quick,  and  intermitting ;  therefore  it  has  been  here 
cuftomary,  almoft  in  all  ages,  to  give  under  the 
name  of  antidotes  fuch  remedies  as  by  their  hot  fpi- 
cinefs  are  able  to  excite  or  fpur  on  the  powers  and 
vital  motions  of  the  body.  Thus  Theriaca  MithH - 
date,  and  the  like  compourid  alexiph armies  of  the' 
lhops,  have  in  them  a  great  quantity  of  fpices,  and 
raife  a  confiderable  heat  in  the  body  of  thofe  who  take 
them.  Therefore  as  they  are  of  ufe  if  a  received  con¬ 
tagion  is  to  be  exhaled  by  fweats  through  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  as  we  have  fometimes  obferved  ne- 
ceflary  in  peftilential  fevers  ;  for  the  like  reafons  they 
have  been  by  fome  recommended  for  exhaling  thtj 
poifon  of  the  prefent  madnefs.  But  if  all  the  fymp 
toms  of  the  hydrophobia  are  confidered,  and  com-j 
pared  with  the  obfervations  that  have  been  made  in 
the  opened  bodies  deceafed  of  the  faid  diftemper 
it  will  thence  plainly  enough  appear,  that  the  wholi 
habit  is  in  a  very  dry  and  juicelefs  condition,  tha 
the  whole  nervous  fyftem  is  very  much  difturbed  anc 
irritated,  and  that  often  a  very  violent  fever  is  kind 
led,  and  accompanied  with  an  inflammation  in  tb 
pharynx,  or  gula,  &c.  It  is  therefore  eviden 
enough,  that  while  the  dread  of  water  continues,  al 
heating  and  drying  remedies  will  be  far  from  doin«i 
any  fervice.  They  may  indeed  be  advantageoufl 
applied  under  the  prophylactic  or  preventative  me 
thod  of  cure,  provided  they  are  both  moderately  an 
prudently  adminiftered,  as  we  formerly  mentioned  i 
§.  1143.  In  the  mean  time  however  we  fee  that  fuc 
heating  and  acrid  fubflances  are  by  many  recommenc 
ed.  Thus  the  celebrated  Albertinini  5  allures  u: 
<c  that  a  certain  antidote  againft  the  bite  of  a  ma 
“  dog  is  handed  about  Bononia  and  the  circumjacer 
“  mountains,  the  compolition  and  nature  of  whic 
<c  are  truly  fecret ;  but  experience  itfelf  has  prove 
“  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  :  and  this  excites  fuch  frequeii 
“  difeharges  by  urine,  upon  his  own  obfervatian; 

“  tb 
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that  they  fometimes  appear  bloody:’’  Bononiae 
n  vicinis  montibus  circumferri  anti  do  turn  a  dv  erf  us  ra~ 
bioforum  canum  morfus ,  cujus  natura  compofitio  non 
hercule  fatis  nota  eft ;  fed  ufus  ipfe  atque  experientia 
wmprobavit ;  idque  urinas  ciere  adeo  frequent es  vidit9 
ut  inter dum  fanguineae  apparerent .  Now  it  feems 
lighly  probable,  that  this  fecret  remedy  is  compofed 
rf  cantharides,  which  are  by  fome  much  recom¬ 
mended  againft  an  hydrophobia.  For  we  read  in 
Baccius  that  Rhazes  and  John  of  Damafcen  have 
•ecommended  an  antidote  compofed  of  cantharides, 
namely,  to  cut  off  their  wings,  legs,  and  feet,  in- 
Fufe  them  for  a  day  and  a  night  in  four  butter-milk, 
and  after  drying  and  powdering  to  mix  them  up  with 
flower  and  wine  into  fmall  troches  of  a  fcruple  ii* 
weight,  which  will  keep  good  for  many  days.  But 
f  the  patient  fhould  happen  to  make  bloody  urine* 
the  acrimony  or  fcalding  of  the  urine  might  be  mo¬ 
derated  by  the  drinking  of  new  milk  :  whence  that 
author  feems  in  another  place  to  have  reckoned  black 
and  bloody  urine  among  the  fgns  of  recovery  u,  if 
they  are  not  attended  with  other  worfe  fymptoms. 
We  afterward  read  of  the  fame  antidote  recommend¬ 
ed  by  other  phyficians  Yet  if  we  confider  what 
Diofcorides  x  fays  upon  the  effedts  that  are  produced 
by  cantharides  taken  into  the  human  body,  namely, 
that  they  make  an  excoriation  or  erofion  all  the  way 
from  the  mouth  to  the  bladder,  attended  with  faint¬ 
ing  fits,  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach,  giddinefs  of  the 
head,  with  a  fhort  lofs  of  fight,  and  crazy  diffractions 
of  the  mind,  &c\  the  unfafety  of  ufing  any  fuch  an¬ 
tidote  will  fufuciently  appear*  and  the  more  fo  lit 
the  prefent  difternper,  as  the  organs  of  fw allowing 
are  here  often  already  in  fome  degree  of  inflammation, 
while  the  convulfion  and  other  fymptoms  alfo  denote 
the  brain  and  nervous  fyftem  are  greatly  irritated  ; 

and 
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and  befides  all  this,  in  hydrophobous  patients  there 
is  no  pofiibility  of  qualifying  and  burning  the  egregi¬ 
ous  acrimony  of  thefe  infeds  by  the  plentiful  inge- 
ftion  of  thin  liquors  into  the  body. 

The  method  of  cure  therefore  prefcribed  in  the 
foregoing  fedion  feems  to  be  every  way  the  belt  that 
can  be  followed,  until  a  true  and  fpec ideal  antidote 
can  be  found  for  this  poifon,  in  which  we  may  fafely. 
confide. 

But  fince  hydrophobous  patients  very  rarely  reco¬ 
ver  from  this  bittern  per,  and  there  feems  to  be  no 
fmall  danger  of  their  fpreading  the  contagion  to  other 
perfons  by  biting  or  Havering,  fince  they  often  fpit 
even  contrary  to  their  inclinations  upon  thofe  who 
are  in  the  way  ;  therefore  fome  have  been  induced  to 
judge  it  a  lawful  pradice  to  ftrangle  thefe  miferable 
patients,  whofe  recovery  is  defpaired  of,  and  whofe 
diftemper  will  foon  ifiue  in  more  dreadful  fymptoms 
than  thofe  of  death  itfelf.  Even  fometimes  this  feve- 
rity  has  been  pradifed  by  dired  permiffion  from  the 
fuperior  magiftrate.  5Tis  however  cruel  to  kill  a 
man,  becaufe  we  cannot  cure  him  •,  and  therefore! 
TulpiusY  very  juftly  propofes  the  following  admoni- 
tion,  after  having  deferibed  the  cafe  of  an  hydropho¬ 
bous  patient :  “  There  was  no  necettity  to  haften 
“  the  death  of  this  or  of  the  other  hydrophobous 
“  perfons  (whom  I  have  leen  to  a  confiderable  num- 
“  ber),  by  (topping  their  breath  betwixt  pillows  orj 
“  feather-beds,  as  the  common  people  phrafe  it:; 
44  For  they  perifh  fall  enough  of  themfelves  •,  fince: 
“  they  very  rarely  lurvive  the  third  or  fourth  dayj 
“  after  the  dread  of  water  has  pottetted  them 
Opus  non  fuit ,  nec  huic ,  nee  aliis  aegris  (quos  equidem 
vidi  fatis  frequentes)  mortem  maturare ,  five  per  jlra-\ 
gula  five  per  culcitram  (uti  loquitur  vulgus)  ori  impoA 
Jitam.  Pereunt  quippe  per  fie  fiatis  celeritur :  utpote 
raro  fiuperftites ,  cum  aquae  formidine ,  in  diem  vel  ter- 
tium  vel  quartum.  It  appears  alfo  from  the  foregoing 
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liftories,  that  many  of  them  are  not  delirious,  but 
ontinue  in  their  right  fenfes  unto  the  hour  of  their 
leath  :  and  that  thofe  who  have  been  agitated  with 
avin-gs,  have  been  furprized  fuddenly  by  death  with 
onvuifibns. 

Since  therefore  there  are  fuch  few  hopes  of  curing 
h  hydrophobia,  of  which  we  ought  not  however  to 
efpair  entirely,  fince  fome  have  been  recovered, 
tere  is  the  more  neceffity  for  making  bold  trials  with 
le  mod  powerful  remedies  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of 
fing  all  the  due  precautions  for  preventing  thofe  who 
tend  upon  the  patient  from  receiving  any  injury  by 
lem.  But  that  this  lad  is  one  of  the  lead  of  the 
faculties  feems  to  appear  from  the  great  rarity  of 
ifes  or  hidories  of  patients  who  have  had  the  hydro- 
lobia  by  communication  from  other  perfons  :  and 
dpius  z  even  remarks,  that  he  never  knew  any  mif- 
lief  done  to  others  by  the  Haver  of  an  hycfropho- 
>us  perfon  ;  but  then  he  obferves  to  us,  that  he 
ways  gave  the  drifted  cautions  for  wafhing  it  off 
ith  the  fea- water  j  and  that  he  had  good  reafon  fo 
do,  appears  plainly  from  former  cafes,  that  (hew 
e  faliva  to  be  the  chief  and  powerful  matter  of  this 
►ifon.  It  is  however  at  lead  thus  evident,  that  the 
tient  may  be  well  enough  kept  from  fpreading  the 
ntagion  to  others,  and  consequently  that  we  ought 
condemn  the  cruelty  of  thofe  who  give  counfcl  for 
e  drangling  of  hydrophobous  patients. 

I  7  *  r 

SECT.  MCXLVI. 

17 E  are  however  not  to  defpair  of  finding  a 
*  fpecifical  antidote  to  this  lingular  poifon, 
ice  we  are  encouraged  by  examples  of  that  fort 
*eady  obtained  in  the  other  poifons* 
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It  appears  from  the  curative  treatments  of  the  h 
drophobia  before  defcribed,  both  preventative  ai 
alterative,  what  confiderable  endeavours  are  require 
and  what  fatigues  the  patient  mull  undergo,  in  ord 
to  be  cleared  and  continue  free  from  the  received  p< 
fon  of  this  diftemper :  but  all  this  labour  might 
fpared  us,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  the  fpecific 
antidote  or  remedy,  able  to  deftroy  the  force  or  a 
tivity  of  this  contagious  poifon,  without  caufing  x 
great  difturbances  in  the  body.  Such  a  remedy  mig 
indeed  lay  juft  claim  to  the  title  of  a  fpecifical  an 
dote ;  but  we  are  as  yet  not  acquainted  with  any  fir 
whereupon  we  can  fafely  make  any  dependance. 
the  mean  time  however  it  feems  very  probable  th 
fuch  a  remedy  may  be  one  time  found  ;  finee  the  li! 
have  been  difcovered  for  correcting  or  weakening  t 
force  of  other  poifons.  Thus  fulphur  fufed  with  gh 
of  antimony  or  its  regulus,  deftroys  its  virulent  fore 
and  even  corrects  the  malignity  of  arfenic  itfelf ; 
alfo  fo  far  reftrains  the  force  and  adlion  of  mercury 
the  human  body,  as  to  render  it  almoft  infenfible, 
we  are  plainly  taught  by  the  cinnabars  and  asthio 
mineral.  A  great  number  of  travellers  of  undoubt< 
veracity  unanimoufly  affirm  that  the  Indians  are  a 
quainted  with  rnoft  deftructive  poifons ;  and  that  th 
are.  alfo  in  pofteffion  of  their  fpecified  antidote 
which  they  ftubbornly  conceal  from  the  Europear 
The  ftrong  poifon  formerly  mentioned  at  §.  113 
which  by  fiightly  wounding  the  body  of  a  fowl  wf 
the  tip  of  a  dart  brought  fpeedy  and  fudden  death, 
yet  rendered  un active  by  a  little  foft  fugar :  for  if  fon 
powdered  fugar  be  thruft  into  the  crop  of  the  fowl; 
foon  as  it  has  been  wounded,  no  manner  of  har 
comes  to  it.  More  examples  might  be  alledged,  b 
thefe  are  enough  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  finding 
fpecifical  antidote  to  the  hydrophobous  poifon.  B 
then  this  difeovery  will  always  be  attended  with  gre 
difficulties  :  fince  thefe  trials  can  hardly  be  practif 
upon  mankind,  as  no  prudent  phyfician  will  truft  t: 
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recovery  of  his  patient  in  fo  urgent  a  cafe  to  a  reme¬ 
dy  that  is  uncertain ;  and  although  it  might  be 
oraCtifed  upon  brute  animals  afflicted  with  the  faid 
rftadnefs,  yet  every  body  is  with  good  reafon  fearful 
of  expofing  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  being  infe&ed 
oy  it,  in  the  managing  or  handling  of  them. 

In  the  mean  time  there  have  been  fome  late  expe- 
•iments  made  by  phyficians  of  confiderable  note.; 
vhich  give  room  to  form  great  expectations  from 
he  good  effedts  of  mercury  over  this  poifon.  I  fhall 
herefore  endeavour  to  relate  briefly  the  occafion  of 
:rying  this  practice. 

It  appears  from  the  hiftofy  of  this  difeafe  before 
ijiven,  that  thehydrophobous  poifon  is  lodged  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  faliva  of  the  mad  animal ;  and  that  it  will 
:ven  continue  a  long  time  in  the  dried  flaver  with 
trength  enough  to  propagate  the  diftemper.  Alfo  it 
ippears  that  though  the  bite  or  wound  be  inflicted  oil 
:  diftant  part  of  the  body,  yet  the  faliva  itfelf  becomes 
afeCtedat  the  time  when  the  hydrophobia  comes  upon, 
he  patient.  But  if  the  faliva  itfelf  was  immediately 
nfeCted  by  ki  fling  or  receiving  the  breath  from  the 
nouth  of  an  hydrophobous  perfon,  the  poifon  has 
hen  produced  its  efieCts  more  fuddenly  •,  and  this  ef- 
)ecially  if  the  bite  was  inflicted  on  the  face,  and  near 
0  the  refidence  of  the  faliva!  fountains  in  the  adja- 
ent  duCts  and  glands.  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that 
hofe  who  are  hydrophobous  difcharge  a  great  quan- 
ity  of  frothy  flaver,  as  if  nature  endeavoured  to  throw 
iff  the  poifon  by  this  difcharge  but  without  fufflcient 
bility.  Therefore  mercury  being  known  to  produce 
uchaliquifaCtionof  the  humours  in  the  human  body* 
nd  fuch  an  increafe  of  the  fecretion  through  the  fa- 
ival  glands  and  duCts  ;  they  began  to  conceive  hopes 
>f  forwarding  the  attempts  of  nature  by  thefe  outlets, 
vith  mercury,  by  whofe  liquifaCtion  of  the  humours 
he  hydrophobous  contagion  might  be  more  eafily 
ixtricated  and  expelled  from  the  body.  For  flnce  the 
jfc  of  mercury  brings  fuch  confiderable  relief  to  ve- 
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neral  difeafes,  the  itch  and  other  moft  ftubborn 
diftempers,  there  was  good  reafon  for  trying  what  it 
could  effedt  in  the  prefent  malady,  which  all  phyfi* 
cians  have  hitherto  unanimoufly  allowed  to  be  fo  fadly 
fatal  vfee  §.  1139.) 

Palmarius  a  ordered  mercury  fublimate  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  wounds  inflided  by  a  mad  dog,  and  like- 
wife  the  red  precipitate,  but  with  no  other  view  than 
to  enlarge  the  wounds  by  their  erofton,  and  to  caufe 
a  greater  fiow  of  humours  to  the  wound  by  their  irri¬ 
tation,  that  fo  the  received  poifon  might  be  extermi¬ 
nated.  In  the  tranfa&ions;  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Paris'3  a  copious  ufe  of  mercury  in  this  diftemper  was 
propofed  by  way  of  doubt,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
tried  whether  it  were  of  ufe  or  not.  But  after  this 
an  eminent  phyfician  c  advancing  that  the  poifon  of 
the  canine  madnefs  confifted  in  minute  vermicles, 
without  proving  his  pofition  proceeded  to  try  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  anthelmintics,  and  therefore  judged  Palma - 
rius9 s  powder  gained  its  reputation  for  moft  of  its 
ingredients  being  taken  from  thofe  that  are  deftru&ive 
of  worms.  But  mercury  being  defervedly  efteemed 
the  moft  effectual  antidote  for  worms,  he  therefore 
proceeded  to  anoint  the  bitten  wound  and  parts  ad¬ 
jacent  with  a  mercurial  unguent,  which  had  very  good 
effeds,  as  appears  by  feveral  pradical  obfervations  01 
hiftories.  Four  men  were  bitten  by  one  mad  wolf 
upon  the  fame  day,  and  notwithftanding  the  coidnefs 
of  the  winter-feafon  were  plunged  in  the  fea-water : 
two  of  thefe  however  became  afterwards  hydropho- 
bous  in  a  few  days  time  :  and  the  other  two  being 
alarmed  or  frightened  at  the  event,  defired  advice 
when  the  figns  of  the  approaching  hydrophobia  were 
now  beginning  to  fhew  themfelves,  although  they 
had  formerly  believed  themfelves  fufficiently  well 
fecured  by  bathing  and  wafhing  in  the  fea.  Default 
immediately  anointed  the  fears  of  the  wound  and  the 
/  whole 

*  DeMorbis  contag.  pag,  274.  b  Acad,  des  Sciences  1699, 
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whofe  arm  with  mercurial  unguent,  and  repeated  the 
undtion  for  three  days  fucceffively,  whence  the  fears 
that  before  feemed  fwelled  and  hardened  were  now 
become  foft  and  collapfed,  while  at  the  fame  time  he 
gave  them  daily  of  the  powder  of  Palmarius ,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  mercurial  undion  every  other  day,  which 
iflbe'd  in  the  compleat  cure  of  them  both. 

But  likewife  mercury,  or  the  preparations  of  it,  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  to  have  been  inwardly  ufeful  to  the  cure  of 
an  hydrophobia.  For  among  the  Chinefe  there  is  a 
prefeription  which  they  account  an  infallible  remedy  : 
namely,  to  take  of  the  bed  mufk  fixteen  grains  ; 
of  the  native  and  of  the  fad  it  ions  cinnabar,  each 
twenty  grains  *,  to  be  feparately  reduced  into  an  im¬ 
palpable  powder,  then  mixed  and  taken  in  a  little 
draught  of  the  fermented  fpirits  from  rice,  called  ar¬ 
rack.  This  commonly  throws  the  patient  into  an  agree¬ 
able  deep  and  perfpiration  within  two  or  three  hours ; 
which  if  it  does  not  effed  they  repeat  the  dole,  and 
doubt  not  of  its  operating  a  cure  d.  But  the  fame  me¬ 
dicine  is  alfo  recommended  for  the  preventative  cure, 
if  it  be  given  immediately  after  the  bite  inflified, 
or  asfoon  after  as  it  can  be  got  ready  *,  and  thus  the 
bitten  patient  is  fecure  from  the  hydrophobia  for  one 
■month,  whereupon  the  dofe  mud  be  repeated  again. 
But  when  th^re  are  figns  of  an  hydrophobiaalready  ap- 
proaching,  the  fecond  dofe  of  this  powder  mud  tnen, 
be  given  three  hours  after  the  fird  was  taken  ;  and  a 
t  certain  cure  is  promifed  to  follow  frorn  it e.  That  this 
j  method  has  been  often  tried  with  fucceis  we  are  af- 
fured  by  feveral  authors  f.  But  fince  the  mude  bears 
a  large  proportion  in  this  remedy,  and  its  wonderful 
efficacy  is  well  known  by  modern  obfervations  in  pe¬ 
techial,  convuldve  and  other  malignant  didempers  k; 

~  S3  there- 
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therefore  a  part  of  the  cure  feems  here  defervedly  to 
beafcribed  to  the  mufk. 

But  there  are  other  o’ofervations  thg.t  fliew  mercu¬ 
rial  preparations  have  been  of  ufefor  the  cure  of  this 
diftemper  without  any  mufk ;  as  was  tried  for  the  firft 
time  upon  two  mad  dogs,  by  giving  each  twelve 
grains  of  the  turbith  mineral,  upon  the  day  following 
twenty-four  grains,  and  upon  the  third  day  forty-eight 
grains."  Thefe  brought  upon  them  a  falivation  or  ha¬ 
vering,  with  vomitings  and  purgings*,  but  by  that 
time  the  diftemper  was  fo  far  fubdued,  that  they 
readily  drank  warm  milk  without  any  forcing.  Upon 
the  fourth  day  ftil)  twenty  grains  more  of  the  turbith 
was  given  to  one  of  the  dogs,  and  none  to  the  other  : 
whence  the  former  Havered  exceffively,  and  feemed 
much  tormented  in  his  bowels  ;  however  he  recovered 
as  wTellfrom  the  danger  of  his  diftemper  as  of  the  re¬ 
medy  ;  whereas  the  ocher  dog,  not  having  his  diftem¬ 
per  thoroughly  fubdued,  relapfed  and  perifhed  h.  Af¬ 
ter  this  the  fame  method  of  cure  was  fo  fuccefsfully 
tried  upon  two  hundred  animals  bitten  by  mad  dogs, 
that  not  one  out  of  the  whole  number  was  loft :  whence 
the  celebrated  author  concludes,  “  that  this  dreadful 
sc  malady,  if  it  has  not  gone  beyond  the  firft:  ftage 
<c  or  degree,  yields  at  lead  to  the  force  of  mercury, 
“  either  with  or  without  falivation Morbum  hum 
gravijfiwium ,  fialtem  ubi  primum  gradum  non  excejferit , 
Mer curio ,  five  falivam  moveat ,  Jive  non  moveat ,  cedere . 
Nor  h  as  this  method  of  cure  been  lefs  fijccefsful  upoji 
mankind  than  upon  brute  animals.  For  in  a  youth 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  who  in  fix  days  after  fell  into 
an  uncommon  forrowfulnefs,  vyith  tremblings,  a  di- 
fhirbed  Heep  and  a  fubfultus  of  the  tendons,  there 
was  admirftftered  in  the  evening  a  bolus,  with  four 
grains  of  the  turbith  mineral,  and  one  fcruple  of  the 
lapis  contrayerva,  mixed  with  as  much  theriacaandro- 
machi  as  fuffked  to  make  it  into  a  bolus.  The  en- 
iuing  night  he  flept  a  little  and  fweated  *  the  next  day 

he 
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le  had  two  difcharges  of  fitools  that  were  liquid  :  he 
look  again  the  like  bolus  the  following  evening,  and 
(fcained  more  lleep  by  it,  with  a  larger  fweat;  and  after 
two  difcharges  of  (tools  all  the  fymptoms  were  abated. 
But  in  .the  evening  he  took  a  third  bolus,  from  whence 
he  flept  quietly  and  fweated  plentifully,  fo  as  to  rife 
With  health  and  (Irength  the  next  morning.  He  was 
afterwards  plugged  daily  in  cold  water  for  a  fortnight, 
and  lived  for  the  future  in  good  health.  But  the  dry 
(cab  which  covered  the  bitten  wound  in  his  hand  fell 
off  without  any  force  after  he  had  taken  the  third 
bolus,  and  left  the  fore  perfectly  clean,  and  running 
with  a  well  digefled  matter  for  feveral  days,  after 
which  it  was  healed  without  difficulty.  There  are  in 
the  fame  treatife  many  more  practical  obfervations 
which  confirm  the  efficacy  ofturbith  mineral  for  pre¬ 
venting  and  curing  this  diflemper ;  and  the  fame  has 
been  obferved  alfo  by  other  phyficians  \ 

The  phyficians  who  have  given  mercury  or  its  pre^- 
parations  for  the  cure  of  this  diflemper  feem  not  to 
have  done  it  in  fo  great  a  quantity  as  to  raife  a  faliva- 
tion  by  it  which  they  feem  rat  her  tq  have  ffiunned, 
although  the  c,ure  happily  followed.  Therefore  in  a 
worfe  degree  of  the  diilemper,  if  fpeedy  relief  does 
not  follow  from  a  moderate  dofe,  it  feems  allowable 
to  ufe  a  greater  quantity,  although  it  may  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  raifing  a  falivation.  For  we  fee  in  the  dog 
before-mentioned  an  exceffive  dofe  of  the  turbit  mi¬ 
neral  excited  a  moft  troublefome  Havering ;  but  then 
it  carried  off  the  difeafe.  We  read  alfo  the  cafe  of 
an  hydrophobous  patient  k,  who  recovered  of  this 
malady,  with  a  profufe  (pitting  or  falival  difcharge 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  difeafe,  which  loofened 
all  his  teeth  that  were  before  the  diflemper  firm  enough: 
yet  this  patient  took  no  mercurial  medicines,  but  the 
phyficians  endeavoured  toeafe  the  cramp  in  his  pha¬ 
rynx  by  opiates.  Therefore  it  feems  from  hence  one 

S  4  may 
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may  conclude  fuch  a  profufe  difcharge  by  Havering 
is  of  fervice  towards  the  cure  of  an  hydrophobia,  and 
confequently  that  we  need  the  lefs  to  fear  a  falivation 
in  it  by  mercurials. 

Now  although  the  inftances  here  alledged  plainly 
fliew  the  efficacy  of  mercurial  remedies  for  the  cure 
of  this  malady,  yet  at  the  fame  time  a  due  treatment 
of  the  wound  itfelf  ought  not  to  be  negle&ed;  namely, 
to  keep  it  open  a  confiderable  time,  that  the  received 
poifon  may  flow  from  it.  A  youth  bitten  by  a  mad 
clog,  who  at  the  fame  time  had  a  gonorrhea,  took  in 
the  evening  his  dofe  of  mercurius  dulcis,  and  the. 
next  morning  his  purge  j  but  the  wound,  being  only 
treated  in  the  common  method,  very  foon  clofed  up : 
fo  that  the  frequent  ufe  of  his  mercurius  dulcis  did 
not  prevent  him  from  perifhing  in  a  miferable  man¬ 
ner,  with  extreme  ravings,  within  a  month  after  the 
wound  was  inflided  K 

0 

SECT.  MCXLVII, 

T5  U  T  hitherto  there  has  been  no  remedy  or 
certain  antidote  difcovered  with  that  fidelity 
as  is  required  to  make  it  deferved  to  be  entrufted 
with  the  life  of  a  patient  under  fuch  perilous 
circumftances;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  whofe 
trials  have  been  in  every  refpedl  unexceptionable: 
but  they  have  been  generally  either  the  products, 
of  fpeculation,  or  fet  out  upon  the  credit  of 
other  writers.  Neither  Aefchrions  fecret  of 
burnt  crabs,  mentioned  by  Galen  and  Oribufius  : 
nor  the  famous  opiates  of  Scribonius  Largusy 
for  the  Sicilian  madnefs  ;  Pilgrims  prefcription 
of  the  ffein  of  an  hyaena,  or  the  afhes  of  crabs, 
with  theriaca,  according  to  Aetius,  Rufus ,  and 
Pofidomus-,  nor  the  boafled  antidote  of  Palma - 
,  *  r  ins-, 

1  Medic.  EfFays  Tom,  V.  part  2.  pag,  59P, 
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'ius ;  nor  the  powder  of  tin  with  mithridate, 
3ver-praifed  by  Mayern ,  Grew,  and  thofe  who 
aunt  with  dogs ;  nor  yet  the  root  of  the  dog- 
rofe  or  briar,  fuppofed  to  be  difcovered  in  holy 
Ireams  or  vifions ;  nor  the  others  extolled  to  the 
Tdes,  and  compofed  of  afti-coloured  ground-* 
iver-wort,  burner  or  fton e-par fley,  ‘the  burnt 
iver  of  the  mad  dog,  and  the  like,  are  any  of 
hem  to  be  excepted  from  this  cenfure. 

After  having  treated  upon  the  various  methods  of 
:ure  that  have  been  praftiled  in  the  canine  madnefs,  it 
low  remains  for  us  to  enquire  what  opinion  we  are 
0  entertain  of  the  remedies  for  this  malady  which 
lave  been  fo  much  commended  under  the  title  of 
pecifkal  antidotes  *,  many  of  which  were  formerly  in 
ligh  repute,  and  fome  of  them  are  even  at  this  day 
xtolled  with  the  greateft  encomiums.  When  all  the 
:autions  before  directed  for  the  cure  of  this  diftemper 
.re  carefully  obferved  and  executed,  the  phyfician 
nay  then  eafily  indulge  his  patient's  fancy  with  any 
hofen  fpecifics,  fince  there  are  many  of  them  that, 
f  they  do  no  fervice,  feem  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
.nymifchief;  neither  let  him  be  anxious  about  the 
eputation  of  the  cure,  whether  it  may  be  afcribed  to 
he  received  fpecifics  or  to  his  more  efficacious  re¬ 
medies :  for  by  the  patient's  confidence  in  the  ufe 
>f  fuch  fpecifics  the  fpirits  are  often  greatly  elevated, 
0  as  to  be  highly  conducive  towards  the  cure  of  this 
nalady,  as  we  formerly  intimated.  We  wonder  not 
herefore  if  in  fome  complaints  the  mod  eminent  phy- 
icians  have  often  indulged  their  patients  with  the  ufe 
>f  fuch  trafh  remedies,  although  at  the  fame  time  they 
dace  the  whole  ftrefs  of  the  cure  in  much  more  effi¬ 
cacious  helps  m.  But  there  is  not  one  obfervation  that 
mforms  t}s  we  may  confidently  trufl  the  patient's 

life 
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life  or  recovery  to  thefe  fpecifics  only,  in  fo  danger¬ 
ous  a  difeafe*  There  were  many  of  thefe  antidotes 
known  and  applauded  by  the  antient  phyficians,  as 
we  formerly  mentioned  at  §.  1 139,  but  they  delpaired 
of  their  effecting  a  cure,  whenever  the  dread  of  wa¬ 
ter  was  already  upon  the  patient.  But  it  alfo  appears 
from  the  foregoing  obfervations,  that  even  a  preven¬ 
tative  cure  cannot  be  certainly  expected  in  this  dif- 
temper  from  fuch  trifling  remedies,  fmce  great  num¬ 
bers  have  become  hydrophobous  notwithftanding 
they  have  moft  diligently  taken  them,  as  will  appear 
yet  more  .evidently  when  we  briefly  confider  thefe 
specifics  by  themfrlv.es. 

Moreover  it  is  often  uncertain,  whether  the  animal 
that  gave  the  bite  was  really  mad  or  not ;  on  which 
account  very  often  furprifing  virtues  are  afcribed  to 
thefe  fpecifics,  when  there  is  no  cure  made  but  that 
of  the  flight  wound  or  Ample  bite.,  which  mull  in 
courfe  be  unattended  with  any  confequent  mifchiefs. 
Certain  we  are. that  many  of  thefe  remedies  have  had 
their  birth  from  mere  {peculation  or  fancy;  as  when, 
for  example,  fome  part  of  the  mad  animal  applied  to 
the  wound,  or  inwardly  taken,  is  believed  to  be  effec¬ 
tual  or  weakening  or  wholly  deftroying  the  force  that 
is  peculiar  to  this  poifon.  Hence  fome  have  com¬ 
mended  the  hair  of  the  fame  dog  that  gave  the  wound 
to  be  applied  to  it,  or  his  liver  to  be  eaten,  &c.  Many 
things  of  this  kind  are  to  be  read  in  Galen  and  the  other 
ancient  phyficians,  Vdio  received  them  from  their  an- 
ceftors;  and  the  writers  of  after- ages  have  in  like  man¬ 
ner  recommended  the  fame  things  to  pofferity  by  the 
like  encomiums.  For  we  muft  confefs  that  the  branch 
of  phyflc  which  includes  the  experimental  virtues  and 
ufes  of  medicines  has  been  lefs  cultivated  than  the  reft. 
The  virtues  that  are  to  be  read  in  Diofcorides ,  Galeny 
Pliny ,  &c.  are  ftill  afcribed  to  the  plant  that  bears  with 
us  the  fame  denomination.  Botanifts  have  exerted  a 
laudable  induftry  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
plants  that  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  and  to  point 
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put  the  charaderiftic  marks  by  which  after-ages  ma y 
.always  be  able  to  diftinguirfi  them  from  the  other 
plants.  But  it  has  not  vet  been  put  to  as  careful  a 
trial  whether  the  virtues  they  have  afcribed  to  thofe 
plants,  mapifeftly  produce  their  mentioned  effeds. 
What  a  fervice  would  it  be  doing  to  the  art  of  heal- 
lug,  if,  by  a  lcrutiny  feverelyjuft  and  prudent,  every 
thing  was  to  be  expunged  that  may  be  read  falfe  or 
doubtful  upor)  the  virtues  or  efficacies  of  medicines. 
If  each  perfon  employed  in  the  faculty  of  healing  was 
only  to  allot  himfejf  a  Angle  plant,  and  endeavour  to 
learn  its  true  ufes  in  the  pradice  of  his  whole  life ; 
fuch  a  labour  would  long  before  now  have  been  ex- 
jhauffed  and  hnifhed,  and  we  fhould  have  been  fupplied 
with  a  more  ample  flock  of  known  remedies,  in  whofe 
virtues  we  could  fafely  and  certainly  confide.  Let 
us  here  however  take  a  brief  furvey  of  the  principally 
applauded  antidotes,  that  are  furnifhed  by  various 
authors  for  this  diflemper. 

Aefchrion' s  fecret,  of  burnt  crabs,  in  Galen ,  &c.] 
Galen  n  recommends  the  allies  of  crabs,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  frankincenfe  and  gentian  root,  as  a  re¬ 
medy  entirely  appropriated  throughout  its  whole  fub- 
ilance  for  effedually  preventing  the  canine  rqadnefs, 
if  the  bitten  patient  be  every  day  fupplied  with  the 
quantity  of  a  large  fpoonful  inwardly  taken  for  forty 
days  following.  But  he  lays  it  down  as, a  caution,  that 
when  the  adminiflration  of  this  remedy  has  been  ne~ 
gleded  loon  after  the  bite  was  inflided,  and  comes 
only  into  ufe  after  many  days  have  elapfed,  it  is  re¬ 
quired  then  to  be  given  in  a  double  dofe.  But  the  me¬ 
thod  of  preparation  which  he  followed  was  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  by  tradition  from  Aefchrion,  who  was  of  the  fame 
city,  and  the  preceptor  to  Galen ;  being  greatly  (kill’d 
in  medicines,  although  he  pradifed  empirically  or  by 
experiment  only.  His  cuflom  was  to  burn  the  living 
crabs  (thofe  of  the  larger  fort,  catched  in  rivers,  are 
.preferred  by  Aetius  in  a  copper-pan,  till  they  were 

fo 
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fb  far  reduced  to  afhes,  as  to  be  eafily  rubbed  intd 
duft:  and  then,  to  ten  parts  of  thy  burnt  crabs  he 
added  five  of  gentian  root,  and  one  of  frankintenfe. 
But  he  advifes  the  combuftion  of  them  to  be  made  at  ! 
a  particular  time  of  the  year,  and  when  the  moon  is 
eighteen  days  old :  and  yet  does  not  fo  entirely  con¬ 
fide  in  his  remedy  but  that  he  endeavours  to  hinder 
the  hafty  clofing  of  the  wound,  by  applying  to  it  a 
plafler  made  of  pitch  with  opoponax  and  the  fharpeft 
vinegar.  Diofccrides  p  recommends  to  us  the  fame 
remedy,  excepting  what  relates  to  burning  the  crabs 
in  a  copper-veffel,  for  both  he  and  Aetius  recom-  ; 
mend  the  burning  of  them  in  an  open  fire  made  with 
the  fuperfluous  or  cut  branches  of  the  white  vine,  And 
although Diof corides  recommends  the  burnt  crabs  with 
gentian  and  frankincenfe  as  an  effectual  remedy  upon 
the  ufe  of  which  one  might  rely,  yet  he  does  not  feem 
to  have  believed  that  it  always  effedted  a  cure  :  for  he 
only  fays  that  this  remedy  of  itfelf  had  been  falutife- 
rous  tofome  and  at  the  fame  time  advifes  not  to  k% 
the  ufe  of  this  antidote  hinder  the  application  of  other 
remedies,  with  enlarging  and  cauterifmg  of  the 
wound,  &c.  For  had  he  believed  this  fpecific  never 
failed  of  curing  the  diflemper,  he  certainly  would 
have  made  no  difficulty  of  abftaining  from  all  other 
remedies.  But  a  perpetual  irritation  of  the  wound 
by  an  acrid  emplafter  feems  to  have  done  more  fer^ ; 
vice  than  the  boafled  antidote  itfelf. 

Nor  that  of  Scribcnius  Largus ,  &V.]  This  author, 
who  lived  under  Claudius ,  wrote  a  book  concerning 
the  compofition  of  medicines,  which  is  fometimes 
quoted  by  Galen .  Among  the  compound  remedies 
he  mentions  an  antidote  which  his  mailer  Apuleius 
Cel/us  q  made  up  every  year  andfent  into  Sicily*  where 
mad  dogs  were  very  numerous.  The  antidote  was 
however  made  up  of  fpices  confiderably  heating,  as 

the  Syrian  fpikenard,  faffron,  myrrh,  coflus,  caffia, 

cin- 
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cinnamon,  and  the  like,  with  opium.  And  his  me¬ 
thod  was  to  give  the  quantity  of  a  large  Turky-bean 
in  water,  to  the  bitten  patient,  given  for  thirty  days 
fucceffively,  to  prevent  the  hydrophobia,  or  even  af¬ 
ter  the  dread  of  liquors  had  appeared  upon  the  pa¬ 
tient  :  but  it  appears  plainly  enough  from  the  words 
themfelves  of  S 'cribonius,  that  he  believed  this  to  be 
no  certain  remedy  :  for  he  fays,  Hoc  proficit^  utaquam 
poftea  fine  timore  fumant ,  &  minus  quidem  liberati 
hac  difficult  ate  cruciantur.  Caeterum  nemo  adhuc  cor - 
reptus  hoc  malo ,  quantum  ego  novi ,  expeditus  eft  :  “  This 
<c  conduces  to  render  water  afterwards  drinkable  to 
<c  the  patient  without  dread,  fo  that  being  relieved 
<c  by  this  antidote  they  become  lefs  oppreffed  with 
“  this  difficult  fymptom.  For  the  reft,  no  one  that 
“  has  been  already  infefted  by  the  hydrophobia  has 
“  ever  upon  my  own  knowledge  been  recovered 
Moreover,  in  recounting  the  various  virtues  of  this 
antidote  in  other  cafes,  he  adds :  Opcrtet  autem 
locum  demorfum  a  rdbiofo  cane ,  vel  a  ferpente,  diu  ie- 
nere  in  exhulcerationem :  neque  pati  cicatricem  ducere% 
ut  virus  ilia  pertrahatur :  “  But  the  part  bitten  either 
<s  by  a  mad  dog  or  a  ferpent,  ought  to  be  a  long 
*c  time  kept  in  the  ftate  of  a  running  ulcer :  and 
C€  not  be  fuffered  to  heal  up,  that  the  poifon  may  be 
“  drained  out  from  it.”  And  for  this  reafon  he  di¬ 
rects  acrid  applications  to  be  made,  which  may  even 
exulcerate  the  found,  parts. 

From  what  has  been  here  faid,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  no  certain  and  fpecifical  force  can  be  expected 
from  this  antidote  again  ft  the  poifon  of  the  mad  ani¬ 
mal  ;  but  that  it  operates  altogether  like  mithridate, 
theriaea,  and  the  like  compositions  of  the  hot  fpices 
with  opium.  But  what  good  may  be  expected  from 
thefe  in  the  preheat  malady,  was  formerly  declared 
at  §.1143. 

Nor  Pilgrim's  prefcription  of  the  fkin  of  an  hyaena. 
This  is  alfo  an  applauded  remedy  in  Scribonius 
Largus r  5  who  aliens  that  the  fecret  was  brought  into 
r  Ibidem.  the 
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the  ifland  of  Crete,  by  a  man  of  Barbary  driven  thi-  1 
ther  by  fhipwreck  :  for  this  ftranger,  “  When  he 
cfc  faw  the  bitten  patient  dread  liquor,  or  utter  bark-  j 
cc  ings,  and  become  oppreffed  with  corivulfions,  pro-- 

cured,  by  a  remedy  fattened  to  their  leit  arm,  a  f  ee 
‘c  dom  of  drinking  and  a  deliverance  from  the  difte'm- 
<c  per:”  Cum  liquor  em  tinier  ent^  C?  latratus  ederent , 
fpafmoque  vexarentur ,  remedio  brachio  finiftro  alligato 
cfhciebat ,  ut  potionem  acciperent ,  6?  liber arentur 
titio .  Scribonius  afterwards  received  this  fecret  as  a 
great  gift,  and  found  it  to  be  nothing  more  than 
S  a  piece  of  the  hide  or  fkin  of  an  hyaena  tied  up 
«  in  a  cloth  f  ’  Hyaenae  corii  particula  panno  inligata . 
However  he  modeftly  owns  he  had  never  opportu~ 
nity  of  proving  the  experiment ;  although  he  foon 
after  procured  the  fkin  to  be  taken  from  an  hyaena,  | 
and  to  be  prepared  ready  for  that  purpofe.  Bui 
Aetius  s  will  have  it  to  be  of  fervice  to  thefe  patients 
to  wrap  them  up  in  a  bear’s  fkin,  or  in  one  taken 
from  a  fea-calf,  but  more  efpecially  from  an  hyaena  ; 
the  afhes  of  which  fkins  he  alfo  tells  us  will  quiet  the 
dread  of  v/ater.  The  ufe  of  an  hyaena’s  fkin  for 
this  purpofe  is  otherwiie  read  in  Aurelian 1 .*  nameiy, 

«  that  others  cover  the  cup  with  a  linen  cloth,  of 
“  with  the  fkih'  of  a  wild  bead: ;  led  by  a  fuperftitiori 
«  of  thinking  that  the  natural  authority  of  the  beaft 
«  to  which  it  belonged,  being  fuperior  or  contrary 
«  to  that  of  the  dog,  may  remove  the  fear  of  drink- 
«6  ing  from  thefe  patients  Alii  poculo  lineo  panno 
jiiper  impojito ,  vel  beluae  pelle ,  potandum  putant ,  fu- 
perftitione  tradufti  fcilicet ,  quod  naturalis  author  it  as 
beluarum ,  quae  canibus  eft  contraria ,  timorem  aegrotan* 
tium  folvat .  But  that  Aurelian  had  fmall  expectations 
from  this  pradtice  is  evident  from  what  immediately 
follows  :  Sed  haec ,  quae  vulgus  per  experiment  a  probata 
put  at  1  longe.aliena  ab  arte  monftrantur :  “  But  thefe  ex- 
44  periments,  whofe  ufe  the  common  people  luppofe 

44  to 

8  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  xxiv.  pag.  107.  verfa. 
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“  to  be  approved  by  experience,  are  demonftrated 
“  quite  foreign  from  the  art  of  healing.” 

But  that  the  fkin  of  the  bead  here  mentioned  by 
Aurelian  was  that  of  an  hyaena,  feems  apparent  from 
Pliny  ",  who  writes,  that  dogs  are  fjlenced  into  mute- 
nefs  even  by  the  fhadow  of  this  animal :  which  he 
fays  invites  together  the  dogs  he  intends  to  fall  upon 
or  devour,  by  throwing  out  the  food  from  his  fto- 
mach,  after  the  manner  of  human  vomiting.  But 
fince  it  is  not  yet  agreed  amongft  natural  hidorians 
about  the  particular  kind  or  nature  of  this  animal, 
whofe  wonderful  properties  are  recorded  by  Pliny ;  it 
is  evident  enough  there  can  be  no  great  expectations 
of  benefit  from  this  remedy. 

Nor  the  antidote  of  burnt  crabs,  with  theriaca, 
propofed  by  Aetius ,  Rufus ,  and  Poftdoniusd]  What 
we  are  to  think  concerning  the  efficacy  of  burnt  crabs, 
was  but  a  little  above  (hewn  ;  where  we  likewife  men¬ 
tioned  the  ufe  of  theriaca,  and  the  like  fpicy  opiates, 
for  the  preventative  cure  of  this  malady. 

Nor  the  beaded  compofition  of  Palmariusd]  After 
having  recounted  to  us  all  the  remedies  that  the  an¬ 
cients  have  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  didem- 
per,  Palmarius  w  proceeds  to  give  us  a  remedy  of  his 
own,  whofe  power  he  believes  diffident  to  be  truded 
with  operating  a  certain  cure;  even  though  the  pa¬ 
tient  fhould  negledt  all  due  treatment  of  his  wound, 
or obfervation  of  regimen  in  his  diet:  and  to  be  able 
not  only  to  work  a  prophyla&ical  or  preventative 
cure,  but  likewife  a  radical  cure  of  the  hydrophobia 
already  prefent.  Only  he  excepts  two  cafes  ;  namely, 
where  the  parts  of  the  head  above  the  mouth  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  bite  of  the  mad  animal,  and  where  the 
wound  i'tfelf  is  immediately  waffied  with  cold  water : 
for  in  thele  cafes  he  had  but  little  hopes  of  its  pro¬ 
curing  their  recovery,  although  in  other  cads  it  hardly 
ever  failed.  The  following  is  the  prefeription  of  this 
r  ■*'  .  '  ’  -  ■  fa- 

*  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  xxx.  pag,  iSS,  v  De  Morbor.  Con  tag. 
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famous  remedy  :  Take  of  the  leaves  of  rue ,  vervain^ 
fage  of  virtue ,  plant ain>  ( and  polypody-leaves %)  com * 
mon  wormwood^  mint)  mugwort ,  baumr  bet  tony  ,  St, 
Jobn's-worty  and  of  the  lejfer  centaury ,  each  equal  parts 
by  weight .  The  leaves  of  thefe  plants  are  to  be 
gathered  every  year,  at  the  feafons  in  which  they  are 
the  moft  vigorous  or  flourifhing,  carefully  fpread  be¬ 
twixt  clean  papers,  and  (lowly  dried  in  a  fhady  place, 
fo  that  they  may  be  neither  parched  up  nor  injured 
by  damp  or  muftinefs.  When  thefe  were  to  be  brought 
into  ufe,  he  reduced  an  equal  weight  of  each  of  them 
into  a  fine  powder,  of  which  he  gave  a  dram  to  the 
bitten  patient  daily,  mixed  with  twice  as  much  fugar 
in  a  draught  of  wine  or  cyder,  or  in  broth,  or  elfe  in 
a  folid  form  mixed  with  fome  butter  or  honey,  to  be 
fwallowed  into  the  failing  ftomach  three  hours  before 
the  taking  of  food.  A  dram  and  half  or  two  drams 
of  this  powder  he  believed  the  juft  dofe  for  man  or 
beaft  that  was  feverely  wounded  •,  butobferves  in  the 
mean  time,  it  will  do  no  mifchiefif  it  be  given  up  to 
the  quantity  of  three  or  four  drams,  more  efpecially 
if  the  cure  be  undertaken  any  confiderable  time  after 
the  bite  was  infiidled,  or  when  the  hydrophobia  is  al¬ 
ready  upon  the  patient :  but  he  alfo  directs 'the  wound 
itfelf  to  be  fomented  either  with  wine  or  mead  in 
which  a'dram  and  half  of  the  faid  powder  has  been 
firft  diluted  *  after  this  he  fays  the  wound  may  be 
treated  in  the  common  method,  and  cicatrifed  or 
healed  up  without  any  danger  of  an  hydrophobia  fol¬ 
lowing.  Yet  after  all  he  openly  confeffes,  that  this  an¬ 
tidote,  both  as  to  its  contrivance  and  effe&s,  comes  to 
him  from  the  Count  de  Pyrou ,  James  Sylvanus . 

After  all  thefe  encomiums  there  are  numerous  ob- 
fervations  that  inform  us  an  hydrophobia  has  enfued 
after  the  ufe  of  this  remedy  ^  for  which  reafon  the 
pra&ice  of  giving  it  has  grown  into  dilufe,  unlefs  in 
fome  cafes  it  may  be  given  fecundary  to  the  ufe  of  mer¬ 
curials,  which  are,  as  we  obferved  before,.much  more 

/  effect 
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effe&ual  remedies  ;  keeping  open  the  wound  alfo  for 
a  confiderable  fpace  of  time. 

Nor  of  Mayern,  &V.]  The  defcription  of  this  an¬ 
tidote  is  given  us  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions 
of  the  Royal  Society  at  London  x.  5Tis  compofed  of 
the  leaves  of  rue  dripped  from  the  da  Iks,  cleanfed 
and  bruifed,  fix  ounces ;  of  the  London  theriaca  (or 
rather  that  of  Venice ,  which  is  better)  of  bruifed  gar- 
lick,  and  fine  powder  or  filings  of  pewter,  each  four 
ounces :  thefe  are  digeded  in  four  pints  of  drong 
white-wine  or  canary,  in  an  earthen  vedel  well  clofed, 
by  the  fand  heat,  continued  for  four  hours,  being 
cautious  to  moderate  the  boiling  of  the  wine,  which 
would  force  the  ipirits  of  it  to  efcape ;  then  the  li¬ 
quor,  drained  or  expreffed,  is  kept  for  ufe.  But  for 
perfonsof  a  weak  or  hot  conditution,  well  fermented 
ale,  that  has  a  good  body,  may  be  fubdituted  in¬ 
dead  of  .wine. 

This  medicinal  liquor  was  given  to  the  quantity 

If  two  or  three  ounces,  or  in  a  large  dofe  to  fome 
•erfons,  every  morning  for  nine  days ;  the  patient 
ieing  obliged  to  wait  for  three  hours  without  feeding 
fter  the  taking  of  it.  What  remains  in  the  drainer 
fter  exprefling  the  liquor,  ought  to  be  applied  as  a 
•oultice  to  the  wound,  and  renewed  every  twenty- 
our  hours.  5Tis  alfo  one  precaution  to  let  this  me¬ 
dicine  be  drunk  cold,  or  at  lead  but  very  (lightly 
warmed,  and  to  put  it  in  practice  before  the  ninth 
day  after  the  infli&ed  bite  ;  for  that  otherwife  the 
blood  will  be  too  much  infe&ed  with  the  poifon  for 
the  drength  of  this  remedy. 

A  like  medicine  is  alfo  in  the  fame  place  prefcribed 
in  the  form  of  an  ele&uary,  only  with  an  addition  of 
fcordium,  fnake  root,  and  flowers  of  St.  John9 s- 
wort :  and  this,  like  the  other,  is  to  be  given  for 
nine  days. 

Vol.  XI.  T  But 
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But  this  is  evidently  enough  a  medicine  both  warm, 
fpicy,  penetrative,  and  fudorific,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  alfo  an  opiate :  but  we  have  already  treated  upon 
the  ufe  of  thefe  at  §.  1 143  *,  and  it  does  not  upon  the 
whole  experimentally  appear,  that  the  antidote  has 
by  any  fpecifical  virtue  ever  fubdued  the  poifon  of  the 
mad  dog. 

Nor  yet  the  roots  of  the  dog-rofe-briar,  revealed 
in  facred  dreams  or  vifions.]  Of  this  we  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  in  Pliny y.  Infanabilis  ad  hofce  annos 
fuit  rabidi  canis  morfus ,  pavorem  aquae ,  potufque  om - 
nis  afferens  odium.  Nuper  cujufdam  militantis  in  prae~ 
torio  mater  vidit  in  quiete ,  ut  radicetn  fylvefiris  rofae% 
quam  cynorrhodon  vacant  ^  blanditam  Jibi  in  frutefto^ 
mitteret  Jilio  'bibendam  *,  in  Lacetania  res  gerebatur , 
Hifpaniae  proxima  parte :  cafuque  acridity  ut  milite  a 
canis  morfu  incipient e  aquas  expavefcere ,  fuperveniret 
epiftola  or  ant  is,  ut  pareret  religioni :  fervatufque  eft  ex 
inf  per  at  0)  &  pojlea  quifquis  auxilium  Jimile  tentavit : 
“  The  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  with  the  dread  of  water, 
cc  and  the  abhorrence  of  every  drink  that  is  offered, 
*c  has  for  paft  years  been  incurable.  But  of  late 

<c  the  mother  of  a  certain  foldier  (leeping  in  the 

cc  porch  of  the  temple,  faw  the  root  of  the  wild 
role,  called  the  dog-rofe  or  bramble,  kindly  pre- 
<c  fent  itfelf  to  her  in  the  orchard,  that  fhe  might 

cc  fend  it  to  be  drunk  by  her  fon,  whofe  poll  em- 

ployed  him  in  a  part  of  Portugal ,  very  near  to 
Spain :  and  it  accidentally  fell  out,  that  the  warrior 
cc  was  beginning  to  be  invaded  with  the  dread  of 
<c  water  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  while  a  letter 
came  to  him  from  his  mother,  praying,  that  he 
<c  would  fulfil  her  religious  vifion  :  and  thus  he  was 
c<  recovered  from  a  cafe  defpaired  of,  as  were  like- 
44  wile  all  thofe  after  him  who  tried  the  like  remedy.” 
But  it  is^too  well  known,  that  Piiny  has  collected 
many  articles  in  his  vaft  work  from  thofe  whofe  fide¬ 
lity  may  be  defervedly  queflioned.  Perhaps  this 

,  plant 
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plant  might  firft  gain  its  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
the  canine-madnefs  or  bite,  from  its  bearing  the  name 
synorrhodon  or  the  dog-rofe ;  but  we  know  botanifls 
have  applied  this  debafing  appellation  to  other  knot¬ 
ty  and  thorny  plants,  as  to  the  briar  that  bears  hips, 
&V.  At  lead  this  is  certain,  that  the  obfervations  of 
modern  practice  by  no  means  confirm  the  virtues 
fvhich  Pliny  afcribes  to  this  root. 

.  Nor  others  extolled  to  the  fkies,  and  prepared 
Tom  the  alh-coloured  ground-liver-wort,  &V.]  The 
celebrated  Dillenius  z,  in  his  incomparable  hiflory  of 
tnofTes,  defcribes  this  under  the  title  of  “  the  large, 

‘  finger-leaved  grey  or  rough  mofs,  having  its 
‘  leaves  infinuated  or  crumpled  like  thofe  of  let- 
c  tuces,”  (Lichenoidis  digit  at  i  cinerei,  lattucae  foliis 
rmnuofes of  which  he  gives  us  a  beautiful  figure  ; 
ind  obferves  likewife,  that  it  is  celebrated  as  a  fpecific 
;o  prevent  the  hydrophobia,  for  which  purpofe  it  is 
jxpofed  to  fale  in  the  fhops  of  London ,  mix’d  with  an 
;qual  quantity  of  black-pepper,  under  the  title  of 
mlvis  antilyjfus.  The  recommendations  that  have 
>een  given  to  this  plant  by  the  late  celebrated  Mead, 
lave  gained  it  a  high  reputation,  although  he  found 
t  flood  in  need  of  half  as  much  pepper  to  enliven  it. 

fhe  following  was  his  method  of  giving  this  remedy : 
o  half  an  ounce  of  the  aforefaid  mofs,  well  walked 
>r  cleanfed,  dried  and  powdered,  he  added  two  drams 
>f  black- pepper,  ground  likewife  to  a  fine  powder: 
hefe  well  intermixed  were  divided  into  four  equal 
lofes,  to  be  taken  upon  four  following  mornings, 
vith  an  empty  flomach,  each  dofe  to  be  fwallowed 
n  half  a  pint  of  warm  cow’s  milk  :  and  every  morn- 
ng,  after  taking  of  the  faid  four  dofes,  the  patient 
yas  to  be  plunged  failing  in  the  cold  bath  for  the 
pace  of  a  month,  with  care  to  let  the  whole  body  be 
Jnder  the  furfaceof  the  water,  and  to  continue  therein 
10  longer  than  half  a  minute,  if  the  feafon  was  very 
;old.  The  patient  was  to  be  afterwards  obliged  to 
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life  the  cold-bath  for  fix  times  more,  holding  it  for 
the  fpace  of  a  fort-night  each  time  or  feafon. 

Now  it  feems  very  doubtful  whether  we  ought  to 
afcribe  any  fuccefs  to  this  mofs,  fince  it  is  joined 
with  fo  great  a  proportion  of  pepper,  which,  with  the 
cold  bath  fo  often  repeated,  and  at  divers  feafons, 
feems  capable  of  availing  much  againft  this  diftempcr, 
in  the  manner  we  before  explained  under  §.  1143. 
At  leafl  we  have  obfervations  that  fhew  the  hydro¬ 
phobia  has  en fried  after  the  ufe  of  this  remedy.  For 
the  lad  we  mentioned  to  have  been  bitten  in  the  thumb 
by  a  mad  dog,  took  a  dram  of  the  faid  pulvis  anti ~ 
lyffus  for  forty  days,  and  was  ten  times  condu&ed  to 
bathe  in  the  fea-water :  after  this  he  was  cut  for  the  j 
ftone,  and  recovered,  and  yet  in  the  fpace  of  nine¬ 
teen  months  he  periffied  hydrophobous a.  From 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  no  certain  depend  an  ce 
can  be  had  upon  the  virtue  of  this,  as  a  fpecifical 
remedy. 

Pimpinella  or  burnet.]  Concerning  this  plant  we 
read  in  Falmarius b,  that  the  forefter  or  hunter  to 
Henry  the  fecond  king  of  France  revealed  this  upon 
his  fick  bed,  as  a  trulty  fecret,  to  his  phyfician  Fer - 
1 nelins ,  who  was  by  Falmarius  refpedted  as  his  precep¬ 
tor.  His  fir  ft  trial  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  this 
diftemper  was  upon  the  king’s  hounds*  which  was 
fuch  as  enabled  him  to  affirm,  “  that  if  any  perfon 

bitten  by  a  mad  dog  would  eat  of  this  plant,  (butf- 
u  net  or  pimpinella)  early  in  the  mornings,  either 
“  preparing  it  as  a  falacl  or  otherwife,  he  fhould  be 
<c  thereby  indemnified  from  receiving  any  injury  by 
<c  it:”  aliquot  diluculis ,  vel  in  acetarisy  vel  alio  quovis 
modo ,  apparatam  ( pimpinellam )  comederet,  nihil  inde  in - 
commodi  /entire  poj/et.  In  the  mean  time  I  recolledl 
not  to  have  found  this  antidote  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Fernehus  \  and  fince  his  pupil  Falmariusy 
high  fraught  with  his  own  more  pompous  antidote, 

confeftes 

a  Medical  EfTays,  Tom.  V.  Part.  2.  p.  984.  b  Dc  Morbis 
contagiofis,  p.  278. 
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confeffes  himfelf  unwilling  to  fpend  more  time  or 
trouble  in  fearching  for  any  other-,  it  would  feem 
from  thence,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  is  not  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  milled  with  the  recovery  of  a 
bitten  patient,  unaffifted  by  more  powerful  helps. 

The  parched  or  burnt  liver  of  the  mad  dog.]  Since 
it  appeared  before  at  §  1136,  that  the  ways  are  nu¬ 
merous  by  which  the  canine  poifon  may  be  conveyed 
into  the  body,  there  is  thence  juft  reafon  to  fufped 
all  remedies  that  are  taken  from  the  mad  animal  it- 
felh  ’Tis  indeed  true  that  burning  the  liver  of  a 
beaft  into  affies  leaves  not  much  room  for  fuch  ap- 
prehenfions  of  any  great  mifchief,  as  fire  divides  and 
deitroys  the  mechanifm  of  all  vegetable  and  animal 
poifons  :  but,  by  the  fame  rule,  there  is  but  little 
good  to  be  expected  from  a  parcel  of  unadive  cinders, 
that  are  almoft  intirely  compofed  of  a  mere  earth. 
But  it  has  been  recommended  by  fome  to  eat  the 
parched  or  broiled  liver  of  the  mad  dog  in  three  days ; 
and  Palmarius  c  affirms  he  had  experienced  this  re¬ 
medy  to  fucceed  in  two  ruftics,  that  efcaped  the  hy¬ 
drophobia.  But  how  far  Palmarius  may  be  here 
trufted  to,  is  evident  from  what  we  before  faid.  We 
are  on  better  authority  aftu red,  that  a  lad  of  nine  years 
old  eat  the  whole  liver  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him, 
after  it  had  been  fried  only,  and  yet  he  perifhed  hy- 
drophobous  within  a  month  from  the  inffided  bite  d. 
Therefore  the  fiving  of  ruftics  by  eating  only  a  part 
of  a  liver,  the  who le  of  which  could  not  fave  a  child, 
feems  to  bear  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  credit. 

There  are  in  divers  authors  many  other  remedies 
recommended  for  this  fad  accident e ;  but  what  has. 
been  here  faid  of  the  chief  may  fatisfy  us  in  regard 
to  what  one  may  exped  from  the  reft. 

T  3  Of 
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1 

Of  the  Scurvy. 

SECT.  MCXLVIII. 

TH  E  fcurvy  being  a  moft  frequent  com¬ 
plaint  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  feas,  and  a  caufe  of  numerous  other 
maladies,  is  itfelf  neither  a  new  diftemper, 
nor  has  it  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  ancients ; 
altho’  from  their  want  of  fkill  to  make  long 
voyages  and  travels  into  the  colder  regions  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  they  have  left  us  a  de- 
fcription  of  it  that  is  not  very  accurate. 

Altho*  it  cannot  be  denied  but  the  ancient  phyfi- 
cians  have  reckoned  up  many  of  the  fymptoms  of 
the  fcurvy  in  their  defcriptions  of  feveral  diftempers, 
handed  down  to  us  under  a  different  denomination ; 
yet  it  is  not  fo  apparent  that  they  have  feen  into  the 
real  nature  of  the  diftemper  itfelf,  nor  fo  plainly  de- 
fcribed  the  fymptoms  of  it,  that  one  may  be  able 
from  them  to  gather  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fcurvy. 
Nor  does  this  diftemper  feem  to  have  been  fo  fre¬ 
quent  among  them,  as  it  ufually  now  is  among  the 
moderns,  for  reafons  which  we  fhall  prefently  ex¬ 
plain  :  for  it  appears  that  phyficians,  very  eminent 
in  their  profeffion,  and  fufficiently  well-read  in  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  were  yet  induced  to  take  the 
fcurvy  for  a  new  diftemper,  when  it  began  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  fpread  itfelf  in  all  quarters  of  the  world. 
Of  this  opinion  wer zCitefms f,  and  Freind  g ;  who  teach 
v  that  this  diftemper  firft  began  to  fpread  itfelf  far  and 
near  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  age.  And  the 
great  Forejtus h,  who  flourifhed  about  that  time,  cer¬ 
tainly 

f  Opufc.  Med.  pag.  168.  s  Hiftor.  ofPhyfic,  Tom.  II. 
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tainly  reckoned  the  feurvy  to  be  a  new  diftemper. 
Moreover,  the  name  by  which  this  diftemper  is  at 
prefent  known  and  called  amongft  phyficians,  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  phyficians  ;  nor  is  it  derived  from 
either  of  thofe  languages :  but  the  more  northern 
inhabitants  of  Europe  feem  to  have  given  the  name 
to  this  diftemper,  as  appears  from  the  following  paf- 
fage  read  in  Olaus  Magnus  *,  concerning  thofe  who 
dwelt  in  befieged  cities,  and  ufed  all  arts  to  intercept 
any  communications  betwixt  themfelves  and  the  bc- 
fiegers,  Ne  defeftu  carnium  recentiorum  morbum  in- 
currant^  quibufvis  aegritudinibus  triftiorem ,  patria 
lingua  Schorbuk  appellatum ,  hoc  eft  faucium  ftoma - 
chumy  diris  cruciatibus ,  diuturno  dolor e ,  tabefac - 

turn:  frigidi  enim ,  ac  indigefti ,  cibi  avidius  fumti , 
morbum  hujufmodi  caufare  videntur ,  qualem  medici 
cachexiam  univerfalem  appellant :  <c  Left  for  want  of 
frefh  kill’d  provifions  they  fliould  fall  into  a  di¬ 
ftemper,  worfe  than  any  other  malady,  called  in 
the  language  of  the  country  fchorbuk  •,  namely,  a 
moft  fad,  tormenting,  ftubborn,  and  painful  ul¬ 
ceration  within  the  jaws  and  ftomach  j  the  caufe 
of  which  feems  to  be  what  phyficians  have  in  the 
whole  body  called  a  cachexy,  arifing  from  crude 
or  cold  and  indigeftible  foods  voracioufly  taken.” 

’n  another  place  k  he  calls  the  fame  diftemper  fchoer- 
buch  (i.  e.  fore- mouth) ;  from  whence  the  Dutch 
lame  fcheurbuyk  feems  to  have  been  derived  ;  altho’ 
they  likewife  call  it  fcheurbeck ,  from  the  eating  ul- 
ers  in  the  mouth  and  gums  ;  and  fcheurbot ,  from  the 
3one-breaking  pains  that  attend  it.  But  fince  after 
the  moft  troublefome  and  wounding  pains  have  been 
felt  in  this  diftemper,  the  fkin  is  often  disfigured 
vith  livid  blotches ;  it  has  been  thence  termed  blaeu - 
wefeheut  \  and  by  change  of  dialed  blaeuwefchuyt> 
vith  lefs  propriety.  ’Tis  however  plain  enough, 

T  4  that 

1  Hiftor,  de  gentibus  feptentrion.  Lib.  IX.  Cap.  xxxvm.  pag. 
16.  k  Lib.  XVI.  Cap.  l.  pag.  570. 
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that  our  terms  fcurvy ,  comes  derived  from  the  old 
name  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  firft  gave  to 

the  diftemper. 

Hippocrates  *,  in  defcribing  difeafes  of  the  fpleen, 
does,  in  the  fecond  place,  mention  a  complaint,  in 
which  “  the  colour  of  the  body  appears  changed  ei- 
“  ther  to  a  black  or  to  a  pale  complexion,  like  the 
ct  rind  of  a  pomegranate  ^  the  breath  fmells  ill,  and 
cc  fo  do  likewife  the  gums,  which  fall  away  from  the 
<c  teeth,  while  ulcerations  break  out  in  the  legs,  with 
cc  nocturnal  puftules,  or  blotches  of  the  fame  kind 
“  in  the  fkin  ;  the  limbs  however  fall  away,  and  the 
cc  bowels  negledt  the  expul fion  of  their  feces  Co¬ 
lor  immutatur ,  niger  cernitur ,  pallidus  malicorii 

injiar ,  ex  aure  male  olet  £s?  gingivae  male  olent ,  a 

dentibus  fecedunt ,  &  in  tibiis  ulcer  a  y  qualia  pujlulae 
nobiurnae ,  erumpunt  \  membra  extenuantur ,  neque  Jler - 
cus  per  ahum  dejicitur.  There  are  indeed  many  of 
thefe  fymptoms  obferved  in  the  fcurvy  •,  but  Hippo¬ 
crates  here  afcribes  the  whole  malady  to  the  fpleen 
for  its  origin,  and  even  orders  a  cauftic  to  be  applied 
to  the  fpleen,  if  the  diftemper  fhould  continue  ftub- 
born.  In  another  place  he  mentions  a  diftemper31, 
that  he  calls  the  bloody  iliac-paftion,  in  which  he  tells 
us  the  following  fymptoms  appear :  “  The  breath 

(links  from  the  mouth,  the  gums  fall  away  from 
“  the  teeth,  and  blood  diftils  from  the  nofe,  as  it 
“  alfo  fometimes  does  from  ulcers  that  break  out  in 
“  the  legs ;  and  if  thefe  laft  fhould  happen  to  be 
cs  healed  up,  there  are  yet  others  which  break  out : 

4 6  the  colour  of  the  body  is  here  black,  and  the  (kin 
44  extenuated,  or  over-tender,  while  the  patient  is 
44  indifpofed  either  to  walk  or  exercife  himfelf Ex 
ere  male  olet ,  a  dentibus  gingivae  abfeedunt ,  £•?  ex 
naribus  fanguis  effluit,  Interdum  vero  &  ex  cruribus 
ulcere  erumpunt  •,  £5?  haec  quideni  fanefeunt ,  alia  vero 
exoriuntur :  color  niger  eft^  cutis  tenuis  j  ad  deambu- 

lationem' 

!  De  Internis  Affetlionibus,  Cap.xxxm.  Charter.  Toni.  VII. 
psg.  662.  m  Ibid.  Cap.  xlviii,  pag.  672. 
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lationem  &  exercitationem  baud  promtus  eft,  But  here 
all  the  interpreters  and  publifhers  of  Hippocrates  a f- 
fure  us,  that  the  lead  negative  particle,  /Vdifpofed,  is 
left  out  of  the  text,  by  which,  what  follows  in  the 
context  becomes  plainly  inconfident  with  itfelf,  or 
with  experience ;  namely,  that  fuch  a  patient  fhould 
be  immediately  difpofed  for  exercife.  Certain  we  are, 
that  bleedings  at  the  nofe,  and  thofe  even  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  danger,  are  very  familiar  to  fcorbutical  pa¬ 
tients,  no  lefs  than  an  indifpofition  to  exercife,  or  a 
wearinefs  of  the  whole  body,  as  will  hereafter  be 
made  to  appear.  5Ti$  alfo  remarkable  that  thefe 
patients  are  (as  Hippocrates  calls  them,  h£7TTO^£pfxoi f 
ever- thin,  or  t ender -Jkinrd  d  \  and  we  obierve  in  the 
feurvy  that  the  flighted  injuries  break  into  the  fkin, 
and  leave  dubborn  ulcerations  in  it ;  and  this  more 
remarkably  happens  in  the  legs,  where  only  fcratch- 
ing  them  v/ith  the  finger-nails  will  often  raife  an  ex¬ 
coriation,  that  is  followed  with  an  ulcer  of  a  year’s 
continuance.  Hippocrates  therefore,  though  he  men¬ 
tions  a  great  many  of  the  fymptoms  of  the  feurvy, 
feems  not  to  have  judged  that  they  all  concurred  to¬ 
gether,  to  make  up  one  particular  diflemper,  but 
I  fuppofed  them  to  come  all  from  fome  defedts  in  the- 
I  fpleen  ;  for  thus  he  prefages  n.  Gingivae  vitiatae 
j  ora  graveolentia  his ,  quihus  fplenes  funt  magni,  §ui- 
\  cumque  vero  hahent  fplenes  magnos ,  &  neque  fanguinis 
\  eruptiones  Hits  coniingunt ,  neque  orit  graveolentia ,  ho- 
rum  tibiae  ulcer  a  prava  hahent,  &  cicatrices  nigras  : 

“  The  gums  are  fore,  and  the  parts  of  the  mouth 
“  fmeil  foul  or  fetid,  in  thofe  who  have  fwelled 
44  fpleen s but  whoever  have  their  fpleen s  enlarged 
44  without  any  confequent  eruption  of  blood,  or  any 
44  foul  fmeil  in  their  mouth,  fuch  are  invaded  with 
ill-conditioned  ulcers  in  their  legs,  with  black 

44  fears.”  Modern  phyficians  have  accordingly  found 

the  fpleen  fometimes  greatly  increafed.  in  its  bulk  in 

fcorbutic 

0  Praedift.  Lib.  II.  Cap.  xvii.  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  p.  826. 
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fcorbutic  bodies  ;  for  thus  the  late  celebrated  Mead 9 
©bferved,  in  the  opened  body  of  a  countryman  af- 
fii&ed  with  the  fcurvy,  that  the  fpleen  had  acquired 
an  extraordinary  bulk,  “  yet  kept  its  natural  fhape 
46  and  colour,  without  any  vice  from  a  fcirrhus,  or 
44  from  an  over-foftnefs ;  but  the  weight  of  it  was 
44  five  pounds  and  a  quarter,  while  the  whole  liver 
<c  weighed  only  four  pounds  and  a  quarter.  Finally, 
**  the  fibrous  fubftance,  which  is  naturally  loofe  in 
“  the  fpleen,  afforded  the  appearance  of  a  black  co- 
46  lour  throughout Sed  forma  naturally  &  fola 
magnitudine  auffia ;  neque  color  mutatus  erat ,  nec  mol - 
litiem  tumor  aut  fcirrhus  vitiaverat.  Pendebat  autem 
libras  quinque  £5?  quartam  librae  partem ,  cum  hepar 
quatuor  tantum  libras  totidemque  uncias  ponder e  aequa - ' 
ret.  Subftantia  denique ,  quae  vifceris  hujus  natura 
eft,  laxis  jibris  fuffufum  nigrum  color em  vifui  obtulit . 
In  the  mean  time  however  it  appears,  by  numerous 
©bfervations,  which  may  be  found  collected  together 
in  Bonetus  p,  that  the  fpleen  itfelf  has  been  often 
found  without  any  manner  of  fault  in  fcorbutical  bo¬ 
dies  opened. 

^  Pliny  q  mentions  a  diftemper  that  infefted  the  fol- 
diers  encamped  beyond  the  Rhine  under  the  German 
emperor,  in  which  their  teeth  all  fell  out  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  two  years,  their  fattening  into  the  gums  be¬ 
ing  entirely  broken  up  or  diffolved  :  he  there  aferibes 
the  diffemper  to  the  badnefs  of  the  waters,  and  ob- 
ferves  that  the  phyficians  called  it  (ftomacace  and  fee - 
letyrbe)  the  foul-mouth  and  inftability  of  the  legs .  The 
firtt  of  thefe  appellations  is  indeed  allowable,  fince 
diforders  of  the  mouth  are  fo  frequent  in  the  fcurvy  : 
But  the  term  c'/.sAoTvpfi'n  has  a  different  fignification  > 
for  Galen  r  defines  it  in  the  following  words :  Scelo- 
tyrbe  fpecies  eft  paralyfeos ,  qua  quis  rettus  ambulare 

non 

'  *U  ^r°Tnit‘  &  PraecePt  Medic-  pa g.  223.  p  Sepulc.  Anatom. 
Lib.  HI.  Seft.  19.  Tom.  II.  pag.  337.  1  Hift.  Nat.  Lib. 

XXV. Cap.  hi.  pag.  629.  r  Definit.Med.  N*.  293 -Charter. 
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non  pot  eft &  latus  alias  in  reftum,  quandoque  Jini - 
firum  in  dextrum ,  aut  dextrum  in  finiftrum ,  circumfert  \ 
inter dum  quoque  pedem  non  attollit ,  jW  attrahit , 

*/#,  qui  magnum  quid  afcendunt :  “  The  fcelotyrbe, 
“  or  inftability  of  the  legs,  is  a  kind  of  palfey,  in 
<c  which  a  perfon  is  unable  to  keep  a  diredt  gait,  but 
iC  walks  rounding  or  wheeling,  fometimes  to  the 
“  right  fide,  and  fometimes  to  the  left :  fometimes 
u  alfo  the  patient  lifts  not  up  his  foot  from  the 
«c  ground,  but  draws  it  after  him  like  thofe  who 
w  ftep  up  any  thing  that  is  high.”  Now  although  a 
palfey  frequently  comes  upon  the  fcurvy,  yet  this 
palfey  of  the  legs,  or  fcelotyrbe>  feems  not  to  include 
the  definition  of  the  fcurvy. 

From  what  has  been  faid  then,  we  may  naturally 
conclude,  that  the  diftemper  called  in  our  days  the 
fcurvy,  was  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancient 
phyficians,  nor  yet  very  accurately  defcribed  by  them, 
becaufe  it  rarely  fell  under  their  obfervation :  for  ex¬ 
perience  informs  us,  that  the  more  northern  parts  of 
the  world  are  chiefly  obnoxious  to  the  diftemper  ; 
whereas  the  ancient  phyficians,  whofe  writings  are 
handed  down  to  us,  inhabited  more  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries.  Again,  the  very  worft  kinds  of  the  fcurvy  are 
obferved  in  failors  that  make  long  voyages,  and  are 
obliged  for  many  months  to  live  wholly  upon  falted 
or  fmoak-dried  flefh  and  fifh  :  but  at  thofe  times 
wherein  the  faid  ancient  phyficians  flourifhed,  long 
voyages  on  the  high  feas  were  never  undertaken,  the 
ufe  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  being  not  then  difco- 
vered. 

SECT.  MCXLIX. 

npHIS  difeafe,  as  the  great  variety  of  its 
fymptoms  often  deceives  the  enquirer, 
can  be  by  no  method  better  known  than  from 
iirft  propounding  its  intire  hiftory,  and  from 

thence 
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thence  finally  concluding  about  its  nature  or 
production . 

All  phyficians  who  have  written  upon  the  fcurvy, 
have  confeiTed  the  difficulty  they  found  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  define  the  malady,  and  determine  the  pa- 
thognomical  or  effential  figns  by  which  the  fcurvy 
may  be  known  and  diftinguiffied  from  other  diftem- 
pers.  Sennertus  s  who  has  collected  together  the 
chief  of  what  has  been  faid  by  Other  writers  upon  the 
fubjedt,  tells  us,  Tanta  omnino  morborum  &  fympto - 
matum  farrago  in  hoc  affeblu  concurrit ,  ut  vix  alius  fit 
tam  7T0?\V[Acptf)0C)  &  qui  fub  tot  morborum  fpeciebus  la- 
tit  et,  ac  medic  os ,  etiam  cum  cavijfe  maxime  videntur , 
faspe,  decipiat  &  deludat  :  <c  There  is  altogether  fo 
“  great  a  variety  or  mixture  of  complaints  and  fymp- 
u  toms  which  occur  together  in  this  diftemper,  that 
<c  there  is  hardly  another  which  affumes  fo  many 
“  ffiapes  or  changes,  or  which  lurks  under  the  vi- 
“  fage  of  fo  many  different  maladies  ;  by  which  it 
tc  is  often  enabled  to  delude  or  impofe  upon  phyfi- 
“  cians,  who  think  they  have  examined  into  it  with 
<c  the  utmofi:  precaution.”  For  it  will  appear  by  what 
follows  that  the  fvmptoms  are  often  changed  in  the 
courfe  of  this  diftemper,  and  that  in  its  beginning 
there  are  many  appearances  in  common  to  the  attacks 
of  other  diftempers.  Again,  when  the  diftemper  is 
grown  inveterate,  it  often  affixes  itfelf  more  to  one 
part  of  the  body  than  another,  and  with  fo  much  in- 
conftancy,  that  the  moft  diligent  examiners  of  the 
diftemper  have  confeffed  that  any  two  fcorbutical 
patients  hardly  ever  afforded  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy 
exadlly  alike.  But  in  all  of  them,  as  we  fliall  here¬ 
after  fhew  (§.  1153),  there  has  appeared  fuch  a  vi- 
tious  change  in  the  humours  as  hath  fhewn  them  to 
be  fiuggifti  or  clammy,  and  fraught  with  too  great 
acrimony :  but  then  there  may  be  many  different 
degrees  of  this  fluggiffi  clamminefs,  as  well  as  of  the 

fharpnefs 
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iharpnefs  of  the  acrimony,  and  its  various  nature  or 
genus.  Moreover  from  the  particular  conftitution 
joined  with  other  concurring  caufes,  fome  certain 
parts  of  the  body  are  more  efpecially  affeded  beyond 
others,  by  this  morbid  indifpofition  of  the  juices  or 
humours,  whence  new  fymptoms  arife,  refembling 
thofe  that  point  out  diftempers  of  a  different  kind. 
Thus  there  are  often  pains  refembling  the  pleurify, 
the  heart-burn,  or  the  rheumatifm,  £sfr.  arifing  from 
the  fcurvy,  as  we  (hall  hereafter  fhew  (at  §.  1151.) 
that  are  eafily  cured  by  antifcorbutic  remedies,  but 
by  any  other  treatment  grow  rather  exafperated  than 
relieved,  as  Eugalenus ,  who  has  wrote  the  beft  upon 
this  diftemper,  has  proved  by  many  practical  obfer- 
vations.  But  on  the  fame  account  many  phyficians, 
who  pradife  chiefly  in  parts  that  are  more  efpecially 
fubjrd  to  the  fcurvy,  do  almofl  every  wrhere,  and  at 
ali  times,  lay  the  complaints  of  their  patients  to  the 
door  of  the  fcurvy,  when  they  are  even  produced 
from  caufes  that  are  very  different.  Sydenham  f  com¬ 
plains  of  this  fault,  where  he  tells  us,  “  Here  by  the 
66  way  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  that  although  l 
u  am  without  any  doubt  that  the  fcurvy  is  often 
“  truly  found  in  thefe  northern  countries,  yet  I  rea- 
“  dily  perfuade  myfelf  that  it  is  not  fo  common  a 
“  diftemper  as  is  vulgarly  reported  :  but  I  may  with- 
“  out  any  exaggeration  of  the  cafe  affirm,  that  a 
“  great  number  at  leaft  of  the  complaints  that  are 
“  accufed  with  the  title  of  fcurvy,  are  either  the  ef- 
;c  feds  of  other  diftempers  fprouting  up,  and  not 
“  yet  formed  or  arrived  to  their  regular  type  or  cha- 
“  rader,  or  elfe  they  are  the  uncomfortable  remains 
V  of  fome  other  difeafe  that  has.  not  been  yet  per- 
“  fedly  cured,  but  ftill  continues  to  vitiate  the  blood 
“  and  other  humours Hie  obiter ,  fed  &  libere  td- 
men ,  dicam ,  quod9  licet  nullus  dubitem ,  quin  fcorbutus 
in  his  plagis  Borealibus  r ever a  inveniatur ,  tamen  enm 
morbtm  non  tarn  frequent  em^  quani  fert  vulgi  opinio ,  oc~ 

'  ’  *  current 
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currere  perfuafum  mihi  habeo ;  mult  us  autem  ex  his 
affeftibus  ( nepluribus  dicam)  quorum  nomine  fcorbutum 
incufamus ,  vel  morborum  jientium,  nondum  vero  fafto- 
rum ,  quique  nullum  adhuc  cerium  induerunt  tipum,  ef  - 
fefta  ejfe ,  vel  etiam  infelices  reliquias  morbi  alicujus 
nondum  penitus  devitti,  a  quibus  fanguis  caeterique  hu¬ 
mor  es  contaminantur .  Certain  we  are,  that  the  unufual 
ftupidity  and  flothfulnefs  that  attend  upon  an  incipi- 
pient  fcurvy,  do  likewife  often  go  before  other  ap¬ 
proaching  diftempers,  and  will  often  remain  a  long 
time  after  ftubborn  maladies  have  been  fubdued :  and 
therefore  if  this  abufe  were  to  be  tacitly  allowed  to 
pafs  on,  as  Sydenham  afterwards  judicioufly  obferves, 
«  The  name  of  the  fcurvy  would  grow  to  be  as  im- 
menfurable  as  that  malady  itfelf  now  is,  fo  as  to 
«  take  in  almoft  the  whole  number  of  diftempers  :*• 
Scorbuti  nomen ,  ut  hodie  Jit,  in  immenfum  crefcet ,  £2? 
cmnem  fere  morborum  numerum  abfolvet . 

In  order  therefore  to  obtain  a  due  knowledge  or 
diagnofis  of  the  fcurvy  when  it  is  prefent,  the  hiftory 
of  the  diftemper  itfelf  ought  firft  to  be  confidered, 
which  orderly  relates  the  antecedent  caufes,  and  the 
confequent  effedls  or  fymptoms  that  fuccefiively  take 
place  one  after  another  in  the  diftemper  *  for  thus  w^ 
may  be  able  to  draw  conclufions  with  tolerable  cer¬ 
tainty,  concerning  a  cafe  that  has  otherwife  fo  often 
deceived  the  fcrutiny  of  thofe  who  have  been  lefs  at¬ 
tentive. 

SECT.  MCL. 

TH  E  fcurvy  is  therefore  found  commonly 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  do¬ 
minions,  among  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Norwegians,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  the  north- 
thern  and  the  lower  countries  of  Germany ;  it 
therefore  attacks  chiefly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north,  who  live  under  the  colder  climates,  and 
among  thefe  it  is  more  elpecially  troublefome 

to 
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:o  fuch  as  dwell  near  to  the  fea,  or  In  places 
>ften  overflowed  by  the  fea- water,  near  upon 
akes,  marfhes  or  fens,  or  on  a  fat  or  fpongy 
oil  that  lies  low,  and  betwixt  high  banks,  that 
erve  to  keep  out  the  water.  It  invades  more 
fpecially  thofe  who  are  idle  or  unexercifed, 
vho  are  of  a  cold  habit,  and  dwell  during  the 
winter  feafon  in  damp  apartments,  built  or  pa- 
ed  with  ftones  or  tiles  ;  and  it  more  elpecially 
ages  among  the  failors,  who  live  out  at  fea 
ipon  flefli  provifions  that  are  hardened  by  fait- 
ng  or  fmoak-drying,  with  a  denfe  bifcuit-bread, 
nd  water  that  is  either  putrid  or  full  of  vermi- 
les,  as  alfo  thofe  who  live  in  the  fame  manner  at 
md  or  on  fhore  :  ’tis  alfo  common  among  fuch 
s  feed  much  upon  water-fowls,  and  fifhes  pre- 
jrved  by  falting,  and  hardening  in  the  wind  or 
noak,  and  who  delight  much  in  various  parts  of 
eef  and  pork  prefcrved  by  the  arts  of  falting  and 
hoaking,  or  thofe  who  feed  grofsly  upon  meal- 
1  pulfes  unfermented,  upon  peas,  beans,  and 
leefe  that  is  high  falted,  ftrong,  old,  or  long 
spt.  Finally,  it  by  thefe  means  more  efpecially 
Wades  thofe  who  live  obnoxious  to  flow  and 
brvous  maladies,  as  the  melancholy,  the  rav- 
ig-madnefs,  hypochondriacal  and  hyfterical 
Hnplaints,  and  fuch  as  have  addicted  themfelves 
>0  liberally  to  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 

It  has  appeared  from  what  was  faid  at  §.  1148, 
iat  the  fcurvy  chiefly  invades  the  more  northern 
entries  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  this  does  not  feem 
be  the  confequence  or  effedt  of  the  greater  cold- 
fs  of  the  climate,  but  rather  other  circumftances 
hich  regard  the  regimen  of  life.  For  even  perfons 
ider  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  often 

mod: 
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moft  fadly  affiidled  in  their  voyages,  as  all  who  have 
been  there  well  know  ;  and  even  at  home  here,  in 
France  the  (curvy  has  violently  raged  during  the  funv 
mer heats;  and  many  who  at  that  time  were  almoft 
recovered  from  their  diftemper,  foon  fell  back  into 
the  word  degrees  of  it u.  While  an  eminent  phyfi- 
cianw  was  refledling  upon  this,  he  was  led  into  an 
opinion,  “  "That  the  true  and  'primary  caufe  of  the 
“  f curvy  is  no  other  than  a  too  long  continued  abfli - 
«  nence  from  frejh-gathered  vegetables  or  garden-fluff” 
And  indeed  he  has  well  eftablifhed  this  opinion  by  a 
great  number  of  folid  arguments.  In  the  befieged 
city  of  Tournay,  befides  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
there  were  many  thoulands  of  military  officers  fwept 
away  by  this  diftemper  ;  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
Swifs,  who  laid  the  fiege,  remained  perfectly  free 
from  any  complaints  of  it :  but  then  it  is  well  known 
that  thefe  laft  were  plentifully  fupplied  with  garden- 
ftuff,  of  which  the  befieged  were  wholly  deprived 
within  the  city.  When  the  Imperial  army  was  put 
into  winter  quarters  near  Temefwaer,  many  thoufands 
of  the  foldiers  perifhed  of  the  fcurvy  ;  and  what  is 
moft  remarkable,  it  fell  only  upon  the  common  re¬ 
gimental  foldiers,  while  all  the  officers,  even  down 
to  the  very  ioweft  of  them,  were  free  from  the  di¬ 
ftemper.  But  then  our  author  here  obferves,  that 
the  winter  was  longer  than  ufual,  and  all  the  garden-, 
fluff  had  beendeftroyed  by  the  foregoing  fiege  ;  and 
befides,  the  circumjacent  lakes  and  marfhes  would 
not  allow  of  any  gardens  but  what  were  at  aconfide- 
rable  diftance.  From  thefe  difficulties  the  common 
regimental  foldiers  could  rarely  or  never  purchafe  an)' 
of  the  garden-ftuff,  while  their  officers,  who  lodged  ir 
better  quarters  for  the  winter,  lived  more  elegantly 
But  the  diftemper  went  off  again  in  the  fpring,  as  na¬ 
ture  by  degrees  fent  her  vegetable  fupplies  frefh  out  ol 
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the  earth.  It  is  well  known  how  often  thole'  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  fcurvy  who,  in  failing  to  the  Eaft-In- 
dies,  are  obliged  to  live  for  feveral  months  without 
any  frefli  garden-fluff.  But  when  the  fhips  touch  at 
the  Cape  of  good  Hope ,  they  carry  their  fcorbutical  pa¬ 
tients  into  the  hofpital,  where  by  the  ufe  of  flefh  broths 
boiled  with  all  manner  of  pot-herbs,  and  the  fupplies 
of  agreeable  fruits,  the  patients  are  fo  happily  reco¬ 
vered  as  to  be  able  to  return  arid  fupport  their  ufual 
labours  on  board,  within  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight. 
What  is  here  advanced  has  been  likewife  confirmed  by 
the  obfervations  of  the  celebrated  Cocchi x,  who  enter¬ 
tained  the  very  fame  notions  concerning  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  fcurvy  before  Dr.  Bachftrom  had 
published  his  treatife  upon  the  diftemper,  from  hav¬ 
ing  himfelf  likewife  remarked,  that  the  fcurvy  ufually 
followed  after  any  long  abflinence  or  deprival  from 
garden  vegetables,  by  dieting  upon  which  it  would 
igain  as  readily  go  off  from  the  patient,  provided 
he  vifcera  were  riot  already  difTolved  or  deflroyed  in 
heir  fabrick,  by  the  violence  and  long  continuance 
>f  the  fcorbutic  acrimony.  But  firice  the  more  northern 
tations  are  frozen  up  during  feveral  of  the  winter 
nonths,  efpecially  when  their  feafon  proves  hard,  the 
urface  of  the  earth  covered  with  fnow  in  the  mean 
ime  fends  forth  no  vegetable  fupplies,  while  the  in- 
labitants  are  then  obliged  to  live  much  upon  fifh  and 
efh  that  have  been  falted  or  fmoak-dried ;  from 
whence  the  reafon  plainly  appears  why  the  fcurvy  fre- 
uently  happens  among  fuch  people. 

And  among  thefe  it  more  efpecially  troubles  fuch 
s  dwell  near  upon  the  fea,  &c.]  Since  in  the  word 
ind  of  fcurvy,  there  is  a  violent  putrefaction,  as  we 
ball  hereafter  fhew,  infomuch  that  thefe  miferable 
atients  often  fmell  like  a  dead  or  rotten  carcafe  ;  and 
\  a  want  of  vegetable  provifions  increasing  the  pu- 
rid  difpofition  of  our  humours  is  j uftly  reckoned  among 
ie  chief  caufes  of  the  fcurvy,  as  we  but  juft  now  ob- 
Vol.  XI.  U  fervedj 
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ferved  ;  from  thence  the  reafon  appears  why  fuch  pe 
fons  as  are  obliged  to  dwell  in  an  air  that  is  foul 
tainted  with  putrid  effluvia  are  moreefpecially  afflicb 
by  this  diftemper  •,  namely,  thofe  of  maritime  towr 
and  elpecially  fuch  as  have  their  lands  often  overflow 
ed  with  fea-water.  For  the  great  difficulty  met  wi 
by  thofe  who  have  made  attempts  to  render  fea- wai 
falutary  and  potable,  like  that  of  the  river  or  t 
fpring,  has  chiefly  lain  here,  that  they  have  been  i 
capable  of  removing  its  naufeous  and  putrid  flavou 
which  is  fo  intolerable  ;  for  as  to  feparating  it  from  t 
lea- lalt  in  its  compofition,  they  have  found  no  gre 
difficulty  in  procuring  that.  Hence  it  is  obferved,  tf 
when  the  waters  of  the  fea-tides  gradually  go  off  fro 
the  foily  fhores  of  fuch  places,  the  wet  foil  is  left  e 
pofed  to  the  putrifying  heats  of  the  fun,  and  fprea 
molt  offenfive  vapours  through  all  parts  adjacent  •,  ai 
this  will  be  (till  true  in  a  much  greater  degree,  if  fifht 
fhell-fifh,  and  other  corruptible  matters  are  thrown  u 
on  the  fhore,  that  foon  putrify  in  the  fun.  Nor  will 
feem  ftrange  that,  the  fea- waters  fhould  be  thus  tainte 
if  we  confider  the  great  multitude  of  the  fifh  that  dwi 
in  it,  with  their  numerous  offspring  or  propagatio 
and  the  immenfe  bulk  proper  to  feveral  of  their  fp 
cies  ;  and  that  much  the  greater  part  of  thefe,  as  tfi 
firftarofe  fo  they  perifli  and  corrupt  within  the  wate 
of  the  feas.  If  a  Angle  whale  thrown  dead  upon  ti 
the  fhore  can  by  corrupting  fpread  fuch  an  intole 
able  putrefa&ion  or  foulnefs  of  the  waters  for  fo  mai 
miles  in  compafs  ;  what  are  we  not  to  expedf  fro 
the  great  number  of  thefe  huge  animals  that  inhat 
and  expire  in  the  fea.  As  for  the  fiflies  that  a 
catched  for  human  fuftenance,  their  kinds  are  few,  ar 
their  proportion  trifling,  in  refpedt  to  what  are  afford' 
by  nature  in  all  her  watery  tribes.  And  the  hu{ 
carcafes  of  the  whales,  after  being  ftript  of  their  ft 
and  thofe  flexible  griftles  of  their  gills  which  are  ir 
properly  called  whale-bone,  are  left  behind  by  th< 
iiiliers  corrupting  in  the  fea.  If  to  thele  again  1 
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Id  the  great  number  of  foft  fea-plants,  that  are  dif- 
)fed  to  putrify  in  the  waters,  with  the  number  of 
.rcafes  of  men  and  other  animals  that  are  buried  in 
e  feas  ;  the  reafon  will  plainly  enough  appear  why 
,e  fea-waters  Ihould,  notwithftanding  their  immenfe 
dk,  be  infedled  with  fuch  a  putrid  and  lick  fmell 
idtafte,  that  more  openly  appear  when  freed  from 
e  faltnefs.  The  putrid  vapours  of  the  fea  are  in- 
ied  not  fo  fenlible  where  the  ocean  opens  widely  and 
immenfurable  depths,  becaufe  the  carcafes  are  then 
iried  under  columns  of  water  of  great  profundity, 
id  the  vapours  raifed  by  the  fun  are  readily  fwept 
F  by  the  winds.  But  it  is  not  thus  about  (hallow 
>afts  that  are  one  while  flooded  by  the  fea- water, 
id  foon  after  again  left  wet  by  the  retiring  of  the 
des,  to  exhale  their  flckly  and  oflenfive  vapours, 
hich  in  fuch  regions  are  more  eminently  perceivable ; 
id  daily  obfervation  informs  us,  that  thofe  who  inha- 
t  about  fuch  places,  are  more  unhealthy  and  oftener 
di&ed  with  the  fcurvy. 

It  is  for  the  fame  reafons  that  thofe  are  fo  much  af- 
dled  with  the  fcurvy,  that  inhabit  about  great  lakes 
:  llagnant  water,  and  places  that  abound  with  fens 
■  marlhes,  which,  during  the  fummer  heats  more 
pecially,  are  ufed  to  fpread  their  corrupt  vapours  . 
to  the  air,  and  that  even  to  a  very  abundant  and 
lifchievous  degree,  if  they  are  not  fwept  away  by" 
lutary  breezes  of  wind.  And  hence  it  is  that  thele 
tpours  aflfedt  thofe  people  mod  who  inhabit  towns  or 
entries  that  are  not  only  wet,  but  in  a  low  or  hol- 
»w  fituation,  upon  which  the  winds  can  have  but 
ttle  influence.  There  are  many  places  of  this  lad 
»rt  in  Holland,  which  being  firlt  exhauded  of  the 
irfs  that  are  referved  for  fuel,  are  afterwards  flooded 
ith  -water,  and  then  by  a  collector  into  bodies  they 
rive  it  out  into  dreams  by  windmills,  fo  as  to  re- 
pce  the  faid  lakes  and  fens  into  the  condition  of 
kreeable  palturage  ;  but  then  thofe  who  inhabit  thefe 
aces  are  commonly  languilhing  with  the  fcurvy, 
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while  the  rottenefs  of  their  teeth,  and  bleedings  of 
their  gums,  plainly  point  out  their  diftemper,  which 
generally  reduces  them  to  a  toothlefs  condition  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  :  [fee  here  what  was  faid  upon  the 
mifchiefs  of  foul  air  from  lakes,  marfhes,  and  fhady 
or  wood-lands,  at  §,  1108.J  and  yet  we  often  fee 
thefe  farmers  and  country  people  bear  up  a  long  time 
under  their  complaint,  being  better  enabled  fo  to  do 
by  their  perpetual  labours  *  for, 

It  more  efpecially  invades  thofe  who  are  idle  or  un- 
exercifed.]  That  a  negledt  in  exercifmg  the  volum 
tary  motions  of  the  mufcles  difpofes  our  humours  tc 
a  gluey  clamminefs,  was  formerly  proved  upon  ano¬ 
ther  occafion,  at  §.  69  ;  and  we  fhall  prefently  Hiew 
that  the  faid  clamminefs  of  the  blood,  muft  be  necef 
farily  conjoined  with  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony, 
at  §.  1 1 53.  A  fedentary  and  idle  courfe  of  life  there- 
fore  difpofes  the  body  to  breed  this  diftemper ;  anc 
from  hence  it  is  that  in  the  places  above-mentioned 
where  the  fcurvy  fo  much  prevails,  weavers,  tailors 
and  the  like  fedentary  artificers,  are  obferved  the  of 
teneft  and  the  worft  handled  by  the  faid  diftempei 
My  vifits  have  been  made  to  many  perfons,  who  b 
frugality  and  a  laborious  courfe  of  life,  have  fave< 
enough  to  fupport  their  more  advanced  years,  unde 
moderate  defires,  in  a  ftate  difencumbered  from  thei 
nfual  fatigues ;  but  I  have  always  advifed  fuch  pei 
fons  ftill  to  continue  on  in  exercife,  either  by  walking 
agriculture,  or  fome  other  way  of  employing  th 
body  with  motion  *  which  if  they  negledted  but  for 
ftiort  time,  they  fell  into  the  prefent  malady.  Eve 
in  long  voyages,  fo  long  as  the  failors  are  well  en 
ployed  by  foul  or  rough  weather,  in  which  the  wine 
and  feas  command  them  almoft  to  perpetual  labou 
they  as  yet  continue  for  all  that  time  to  live  health 
and  unmolefted  by  this  diftemper.  But  if  a  call 
fea  leaves  them  for  any  time  unadtive,  the  foot-fte] 
of  the  fcurvy  immediately  begin  to  appear,  and  tl 

diftemper  foon  after  grows  upon  them  from  the  ii 
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eftible  diet,  and  other  caufes  we  {hall  prefently 
ntion :  and  upon  this  account  captains  who  are 
Iful  navigators  commonly  employ  their  men  to  la¬ 
ir  even  againft  their  will,  and  upon  matters  of  no  . 
rth  or  ufe,  fo  long  as  the  weather  continues  upon 
m  to  be  calm  and  unadfive. 

During  the  winter  feafon,  in  damp  or  {tony  apart- 
nts,  &V.]  There  are  many  of  the  Hollanders 
o  lead  almoft  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives,  in 
:h  apartments  as  are  entirely  under  the  earth,  only 
th  an  opening  or  window  to  the  ftreets,  and  are 
mmonly  called  cellar -*kit chens.  The  perpetual  damp- 
fs  of  thefe  apartments  they  are  fufficiently  convinced 
by  experience,  which  has  taught  them  to  pave  the 
ors  with  (tone,  and  line  the  walls  with  tiles,  knowing 
:11  that  all  wood  work  here  corrupts  and  moulders  in 
ittle  time.  Even  many  fcruple  not  to  place  their 
ds  here,  which  is  a  molt  pernicious  cuftom  ;  in 
iich  they  perfevere  altho’  they  daily  obferve  their 
d,  with  its  clothing  and  thefubjacent  ftrawor  mat¬ 
hs,  grow  perfedtly  wet  with  the  damp.  It  is  true  in- 
ed  they  have  here  the  benefit  of  a  fire,  but  then  this 
commonly  not  very  large,  and  is  chiefly  carried  away 

1  the  chimney  and  during  the  night-time,  when 
eir  fire  is  out,  they  fleep  foakingin  this  cold  and  dif- 
lving  damp:  or  even  the  parfimony  of  many  will  not 
low  them  to  let  the  fire  burn  longer  than  it  is  em- 
oyed  to  the  kitchen-fervice  or  labour,  caufing  it  to 

2  buried  at  other  times  under  a  heap  of  allies,  fo 
lat  their  meals  are  often  prepared  without  a  new 
re,  or  at  leaft:  with  a  very  flow  one  ;  and  the  cleanly 
oufewife  often  prefers  the  keeping  clean  her  late 
:oured  hearth  before  the  incommoding  of  it  by  a  new 
re.  But  daily  oblervation  informs  us  how  familiar 

caufe  this  is  of  the  fcurvy,  fince  in  thefe  perfons 
le  teeth  appear  rotten,  the  gums  aching  and  half  cor- 
upted,  and  troublefome  pains  are  fpread  through-* 
ut  the  body ,  and  this  feems  not  to  have  efcaped  the 
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notice  of  Olaus  Magnus y,  where  he  treats  upon  thi 
fcurvy,  and  tell  us :  Videtur  efu  falforum  ciborum ,  fie 
digeftorum ,  nafci^  £s?  frigida  murorum  exhalatione  f overt 
Sed  vim  t  ant  am  non  habebit ,  ubi  muri  interius  tabuli 
quorumcumque  lignorum  funt  cooper ti :  “  It  fee  ms  t( 
“  arife  from  feeding  upon  falted_  and  indigeflibl 
“  provifions,  promoted  by  the  cold  vapours  of  th 
“  walls :  but  the  diflemper  will  not  rage  fo  much 
<c  where  the  walls  are  inwardly  covered,  by  wain 
cc  footing  with  fome  fort  of  wood.” 

Among  failors,  ufing  fait  and  fmoak-dried  provi 
vifions,  &V.]  To  this  difadvantage  of  diet,  failor 
are  obliged  to  fubmit  who  make  any  long  voyages 
lines  neither^  flefli  meats  nor  fifh  will  otherwife  b 
long  kept  iwcet.  It  is  true  they  fometimes  carry  eggs 
poultry,  hogs,  fheep,  &c.  which  they  feed  on  boart 
in  order  to  lupply  them  at  times  with  frefh  meats  ant 
broths;  but  then  thefe  feldom  abound  enough  to  read 
the  common  failors,  being  for  the  moft  part  dedicatee 
to  the  ufes  of  the  commanders  and  the  fick.  Thusi 
follows  apparently  that  fo  hard  and  grofs  a  diet  muf 
of  courfe  breed  humours  that  are  equally  clammy 
oily  and  earthy,  in  all  which  there  is  a  muriatic  01 
feaTalt  acrimony  intermixed,  (fee  §.  1093.)  Nov 
as  ,long  as  by  flout  exercife  the  body  continues  abk 
to  keep  thefe  clammy  juices  in  a  due  degree  of  flui¬ 
dity  or  motion,  by  which  their  parts  are  prevented 
from  cohering  or  clogging  one  to  another,  the  failors, 
as  we  before  obferved,  continue  in  good  health;  mor( 
efpeciaily  if  they  have  plenty  of  drink  to  dilute  the 
humours  of  the  blood,  and  walh  from  it  the  more  fa- 
line  parts  that  are  redundant.  But  before  they  hav( 
well  reached  the  heats  of  the  equator,  their  flock  oj 
water  has  commonly  begun  to  put  on  a  corrupt  or  pu 
trid  flate, andflinks very  difagreeably ;  whencethepooi 
failors  either  negledl  to  drink,,  or  at  leafl  take  fo  little 
as  is  infufficient  for  the  natural  calls.  It  is  true  indec 
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:hat  after  a  while,  the  faid  water  being  in  a  putre¬ 
factive  ftate  of  fermentation  begins  to  let  fall  a  fedi- 
rnent,  by  which  the  liquor  is  again  rendered  clear 
and  potable  ;  and  will  afterwards  keep  good  •,  but  in 
the  mean  time  it  is  often  many  days,  and  fometimes 
weeks,  before  this  depuration  of  the  water  can  be  ac- 
complifhed,  and  the  dreadful  flunking  makes  it  too 
^laufeous  to  be  tolerable  as  a  drink  for  the  failors, 
whofe  blood  and  humours  for  want  of  being  fufficient- 
ly  diluted  and  purged  from  acrimony  by  fweat  and 
urine,  degenerate  into  a  very  vitious  and  corrupt  ftate. 
And  even  thofe  whofe  appetite  urged  by  fevere  third 
can  furmountthe  naufeating  fmell  of  the  putrid  water, 
do  neverthelefs  imbibe  with  it  the  putrefaction  that 
it  contains,  which  may  alfo  greatly  vitiate  the  hu¬ 
mours  :  the  fame  mifchiefs  may  be  alfo  unavoidably 
confequent  of  falling  fhort  of  frefh  water,  when 
a  voyage  is  flackened  or  oppofed  by  contrary  winds, 
as  very  frequently  happens. 

But  that  the  ufe  of  faked  flefh  meats  may  be  fuf- 
Ecient  to  breed  the  fcurvy,  is  apparent  from  hence, 
that  thofe  who  by  the  neceflity  of  a  fhipwreck,  or 
the  expectations  of  profit,  have  pafied  their  winter  in 
the  moft  northern  countries  of  the  globe,  have  always 
perifhed  of  the  fcurvy  when  they  have  lived  wholly 
on  fuch  provifions.  But  on  the  contrary  many  have 
efcaped  by  catching  frefh  provifions,  from  hunted 
(tags,  foxes,  bears,  and  other  animals  2. 

Among  fuch  as  feed  much  upon  water  fowls,  dried 
fifhes,  £s?r.]  Water  fowls  live  by  preying  upon  fifh, 
or  at  leaft  fo  for  the  major  part  of  their  diet :  but  as 
the  foft  texture  of  fifti  fo  foon  melts  into  corruption, 
fo  the  birds  that  feed  almoft  entirely  upon  them  are 
oblerved  to  yield  a  nourifhment  that  fpontaneoufly 
inclines  to  putrefaction  •,  fince  as  we  have  before  (hewn 
(§.  9 y. )  all  animals  that,  are  nourifhedby  feeding  upon 
other  animals  have  very  alcalefcent  juices.  Moreover 

U  4  *  . 
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as  fifh  abound  with  a  fat  oil,  therefore  pifcivorous  fowls 
have  all  of  them  more  or  lels  the  fame  rancid  take  of 
fiffi  ;  but  fuch  a  rancid  acrimony  is  much  worfe  than 
that  which  arifes  from  a  fimple  putrefaction,  and  is 
much  more  difficult  to  corred,  exterminate  or  waffi 
out  from  the  habit,  when  once  it  has  taken  root  ir> 
the  humours.  Upon  the  fame  account  faked  fifties 
.do  like  fat  meats  obftinately  confine  the  fait  which 
preferves  them,  when  they  have  been  once  penetrated 
.  by  it  j  for  then  even  a  long  continued  foaking  anc} 
boiling,  in  ever  fo  great  a  quantity  of  water,  will 
not  fuffice  to  free  them  again  from  the  fait.  But  as 
the  Dutch  commonly  prepare  their  belt  winter  diffies 
out  of  thefe  forts  of  provifions,  and  many  of  them  have 
even  an  averfion  to  freffi  meats  ;  this  is  again  another 
reafon  why  they  are  oftenerthan  other  people  afflided 
with  the  fcurvy,  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
countries  having  learned  by  experience  this  powerful 
fource  of  the  fcurvy,  have  therefore  in  long  fieges 
always  ufed  their  utmoft  endeavours  by  fallies  to  bring 
in  the  cattle  of  the  befiegers  ;  and  have  varioufty  tor¬ 
tured  their  inventions  to  procure  herbage  for  them 
.even  from  the  roofs  of  their  houfes.  Lignis  enim 
cbietinis,  corticibus  arboris  betulae  exquifita  induf- 
tria  ( domos )  tegunt ,  t  err  am  herbiferam  quadrat  a  figura 
a  campis  excifam  fuperimponentes ,  quam  fubmiffo  avenae 
vel  border  femine  firmioribus  radicibus  nett  uni  *,  quo  ft, 
ut  tetta  bujufmodi  pratorum  virentium  fpeciem  &  vir - 
tutem  aemulentur  a :  “  For  they  have  firft  induftrir 
<c  oufly  covered  their  houfe-tops  with  the  bark  of  fir 
<c  and  birch  trees,  over  which  they  have  laid  fquare 
C£  cakes  or  turfs  of  fruitful  earth,  cut  oi?t  from  the 
6C  fields,  which  by  the  roots  of  oats  and  barley,  fowed 
under  them,  were  firmly  conneded  one  to  the  other; 
fC  by  which  artifice  the  houfe-tops  have  afforded  the 
“  pleafureand  profit  of  green  meadows.59  Thus  by 
the  ufe  of  freffi  meats  they  have  found  means  to  avoid 
the  fcurvy,  which  they  dreaded  beyond  all  other  di- 

ftempers  \ 
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tempers  *,  being  previoufiy  well  acquainted  with  its 
:ataliiy  to  befieged  cities. 

As  mealy  pulfes,  crude  or  unfermented,]  incline 
:o  breed  a  fpontaneous  glue-like  or  clammy  difpofi- 
;ion  of  the  humours,  as  we  formerly  mentioned  at 
j.  69.  and  as  we  fhall  fhew  hereafter  at  §.  1153.  and 
is  this  glutinous  flare  of  our  juices  takes  part  at  lead 
n  a  beginning  fcurvy  as  the  material  caufe  *,  there- 
:ore  the  reafon  is  hence  apparent  why  the  abundant 
ceding  upon  fuch  fo  much  difpofes  to  the  fcurvy, 
note  efpecially  if  thofe  who  thus  feed  upon  them  ufe 
ittle  or  no  robuft  exercifes  of  body  ;  for  the  hardened 
towels  of  thofe  who  reap  them  into  the  harveft  will 
ligeft  thefe  and  grofier  foods,  that  are  indigeflible 
md  offenfive  to  idle  and  fedentary  perfons.  Peas, 
jeans,  and  the  like  mealy  pulfes  or  legumens  have 
his  glutinous  quality,  fince  they  are  eafily  reducible 
:o  a  meal,  which  by  intermixture  with  water  becomes 
^ery  clammy  and  ropy,  no  lefs  than  the  meal  that  is 
prepared  from  the  feveral  forts  of  bread-corn. 

As  for  cheefe,]  although  it  be  prepared  from  fuch 
oft  and  fweet  tailed  milk,  we  fee  that  by  age  it  ac¬ 
quires  acrimony  enough  to  make  the  mouth  or  tongue 
ore.  Cheefe  is  commonly  known  to  be  made  by  put- 
;ing  an  acid  liquor,  or  elfe  that  which  is  commonly 
Tailed  rennit,into  new  milk,  whereby  the  white  crafla- 
nentum  or  curd  feparates  from  the  clear  and  thinner 
erum  or  whey,  v/hich  is  all  forced  out  by  a  prefs  from 
;he  former,  after  moulding  it  in  a  coarfe  doth  :  what 
hen  remains  in  the  cloth  is  properly  fome  particles  of 
Dutter  or  cream  intermixed  with  the  curd  or  cheefe 
properly  fo  called,  and  which  by  virtue  of  the  faid 
i>il  or  butter  is  by  long  keeping  able  to  become  ex- 
:remely  acrimonious  •,  but  always  of  the  alcaline  fort, 
md  never  of  the  four  kind.  But  where  the  milk  is 
firft  robbed  of  its  oily  cream  before  it  be  turned,  the 
:heefe  then  preffed  from  it  grows  much  lefs  acrid  or 
krong  by  keeping,  grows  tough  and  hard  like  horn, 
3ind  by  the  fire  it  foftens,  fcorches,  or  burns  and 
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fmells  perfectly  like  a  piece  of  horn  \  Cheefe  there¬ 
fore^  although  prepared  from  milk,  which. is  in  itfelf 
acefcent,  does  by  age  incline,  together  with  its  ac¬ 
quired  acrimony,  towards  an  alcaline  putrefaction  \ 
and  fince  at  the  lame  time  it  is  cuftomary  to  add  a 
large  proportion  of  fak  to  the  cheefes  that  are  to  be 
kept  for  any  longfpace,  it  hence  readily  appears  why 
the  eating  of  cheefe  is  prejudicial  to  thofe,  who  from 
other  caules  are  already  inclining  to  the  feurvy  :  and 
even  daily  experience  ffiews  us,  that  thofe  who  are< 
fcorbutical,  immediately  perceive  all  their  complaints 
increafed,  when  they  have  entered  upon  the  ufe  of 
cheefe,  but  for  a  few  days  only. 

Thofe  who  are  fubjeCt  to  the  melancholy,  &V.] 
It  appears  from  what  we  formerly  faid  upon  the  caufes 
of  melancholy,  that  many  of  them  do  likewife  favour 
the  production  of  the  feurvy,  as  they  introduce  a 
ftubborn  clamminefs  or  tenacity  throughout  our  hu¬ 
mours  *,  and  diffipate  the  finer  parts  from  them  while 
they  render  what  remains  in  the  veffels  more  fixed  or 
fluggifh.  Upon  thefe  accounts  authors  who  have 
wrote  upon  the  feurvy,  have  made  out  a  near  affinity 
betwixt  the  cacochymia  that  is  atrabiliary  and  that 
which  is  fcorbutical.  And  indeed  Eugalenus  c  has 
ventured  boldly  to  pronounce,  that  of  thofe  who 
ct  have  been  oppreifed  with  grief  under  a  grofs  or 

poor  diet,  he  has  always  been  able  to  predict  with 
“  certainty,  that  their  diftemper  was  either  the  feurvy, 
“  or  a  mixture  of  it  with  another  malady  Quos  cum 
crajfiore  ‘vifclus  ratione  diutumior  tnoejlitia  exer  cuit ,  de 
bis  aegrotantibus  conftanter  femper  praedicere  aufus  fui , 
eos  a  fcorbuto  morbo,  vet  aliis  permixto ,  teneri.  And 
then  goes  on  to  fubjoind,  “  that  the  internal  caufeof 
“  this  diftemper  is  judged  to  be  a  redundancy  of 
44  the  melancholic  humour:”  Interna  hujus  morbi 
can  fa,  melancholici  humor  is  ember  ant  ia  cenfetur.  The 

reverend  gentleman  who  drew  up  Lord  Anfons  late 
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voyage  round  the  world  e  obferves  to  us,  that  the 
failors  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy  became  pufillanimous, 
and  were  ftruck  with  great  fear  even  upon  the  moflf 
trifling  occaflons ;  and  he  likewife  remarked,  that  if 
any  thing  unluckily  fell  out  that  feemed  to  oppofe 
their  hopes  of  gaining  a  happy  return  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  the  violence  of  the  diftemper  prefently  increafed 
upon  it,  fo  as  eyen  to  deftrov  luch  as  were  already 
got  into  the  laft  degree  of  it ;  and  that  thofe  who  as 
yet  were  able  to  draw  their  limbs  after  them  in  a 
languishing  manner  enough  to  perform  their  duty  or 
work  appointed  them,  were  immediately  obliged  to 
take  to  their  bed. 

But  flnce  it  was  formerly  demonftrated,  that  the 
hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal  affedtions  are  de¬ 
fer  vedly  reckoned  among  the  caufes  of  melancholy, 
the  reafon  is  thence  evident,  why  patients  fo  afflicted 
are  likewife  inclined  to  the  fcurvy,  when  other  caufes 
of  the  faid  diftemper  lhall  alfo  concur ;  and  more 
efpecially  if  they  live  in  thofe  parts  where  the  fcurvy 
is  local  or  endemical. 

But  flnce  it  appeared,  in  treating  upon  the  general 
caufes  of  chronical  diftempers,  at  §.  1051,  that  in 
flow  difeafes  there  is  both  obferved  a  greater  acrimony 
and  a  greater  tenacity  throughout  the  humours,  by 
which  the  blood  is  altered  from  its  healthy  condi¬ 
tions  ;  the  reafon  is  thence  plain  enough  why  thofe 
1  who  are  obnoxious  to  chronic  maladies  lb  eaflly  fall 
:  into  the  fcurvy. 

More  efpecially  thofe  who  have  too  freely  indulged 
themfelves  with  the  Peruvian  bark  to  an  excels.]  It 
was  formerly  obferved  at  §.  753,  where  we  treated 
upon  the  effects  that  ulually  follow  after  intermitting 
fevers,  efpecially  if  they  have  been  violent  or  long-* 
continued,  that  then  thofe  eftedts  are  a  greater  thick J 
nefs  and  acrimony  left  in  the  humours,  and  a  greater  . 
weaknefs  in  the  folids ;  fo  that  the  relaxed  veflels, 
and  increafed  clamminefs  and  acrimony  of  the  hu<* 

'  mours, 
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mours,  concurring  together,  fometimes  terminate  in 
fevers,  intermitting  in  the  fcurvy,  or  other  chronical 
diftempers.  But  when  the  Peruvian  bark  ha$_been 
iifed  for  the  cure  of  fuch  fevers,  the  vices  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  and  folid  parts,  introduced  by  the  diftemper  or 
fever  itfelf  foregoing,  have  been  unjuftly  afcribed  to 
the  ufmg  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  obferved,  that  in  the  autumn  feafons  after  very 
hot  fummers,  intermitting  fevers  have  followed,  with 
anguifh  of  the  precordia,  a  flight  yellownefs  in  the 
eyes,,  and  a  urine  fomewhat  of  a  jaundice  colour  ; 
all  which  fymptoms  denote  obftrubtions  formed  in 
the  abdominal  vifcera>  When  plenty  of  refolving  me¬ 
dicines  have  been  here  given  upon  the  intermediate  or 
well-days,  the  commotions  into  which  they  are  after¬ 
wards  put  together  with  the  humours  by  the  confe- 
qnent  fits  of  the  fever,  often  clear  the  fruffed-up  vef- 
fels  and  vifcera  from  their  clogging  matter,  fo  as  to 
diffipate  the  fever  it  produced  *,  or  if  the  fever  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  patient,  it  then  readily  is  cured  by 
the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  after  once  the  vifcera 
have  been  cleared  from  their  obftru&ing  matter.  But 
when  the  bark  is  too  haftily  adminiftered,  before  the  - 
febrile  matter  has  been  duly  refolved  and  expelled* 
thefe  patients  are  then  left  in  a  languifhing  condition  ^ 
and  by  repeated  dofes  of  the  fame  incomparable 
drug,  given  upon  the  firft  figns  of  the  returning  fits 
before  the  veffels  are  opened,  ftubborn  obftrudtions 
are  often  left  throughout  the  whole  mefenterical  fyf- 
tem  of  veffels  ;  and  thefe  may  therefore  give  birth  to 
melancholic  and  hypochondriac  diffempers,  (fee  §. 

3  108.)  and  amongft  them  alfo  to  the  fcurvy,  as  our 
text  obferves.  Sydenham  f,  who  was  much  incenfed  at 
obferving  the  fcurvy  fo  often  blamed  as  a  cloak  to 
other  chronical  diftempers,  as  we  formerly  mentioned, 
and  who  likewife  liberally  ufed  the  Peruvian  bark  in 
his  practice,  for  the  cure  of  intermitting  fevers  and 
other  maladies,  ingenuoufly  confeffes,  that  he  often 
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Dbferved  it  was  followed,  in  the  clofe  of  the  cure,  with 
wandering  and  irregular  pains,  and  with  fome  fufpi- 
cious  fymptoms.  Hefirft  imagined  that  thefe  remain¬ 
ing  complaints  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  tribe  of 
hyfterical  affe&ions  •,  but  by  repeating  his  obfervations 
he  found  by  experience,  that  thefe  pains  would  not 
yield  to  the  ufe  of  any  hyfterical  medicines,  yet  were 
eafily  removeable  by  antifcorbutics  j  for  which  rea- 
fon  he  named  it  a  fcorbutic  rheumatifm,  and  ob- 
ferves  to  us,  that  thofe  44  who  have  been  under  a 
<c  courfe  of  long  and  repeated  ufe  of  the  bark,  are 
44  obnoxious  to  this  diftemper;  which  (fays  he,)  by 
44  the  way  is  the  only  inconvenience  that  I  have 
44  known  ever*  to  follow  from  the  ufe  of  this  re- 
44  medy :  ’  Qui  longum  &  repetition  corticis  Peruvi¬ 
an!  ufum  experti  funt ,  huic  malo  fint  obnoxii ;  quod 
quidem ,  ut  obiter  attingam ,  inquit,  unicum  eft  incom- 
modum ,  quod  ex  hoc  remedio  illatum  novi  unquam .  But 
we  have  formerly  demonftrated,  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe 
intermitting  fevers,  that  there  are  other  mifehiefs  that 
may  enfue  from  imprudence  in  the  adminiftration  of 
this  excellent  Peruvian  drug.  It  is  enough  here  for 
Us  to  obferve,  that  by  Sydenham? s  own  confefiion,  the 
fymptoms  of  the  feurvy  have  followed  after  a  too  li¬ 
beral  ufe  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  that  thefe  would 
not  yield  to  any  but  antifcorbutic  remedies. 

•  *  /  • 

I  SECT.  MCLL 

BU  T  when  the  feurvy  invades  perfons  thus 
circumftanced,  it  ufually  takes  poffeffion, 
grows  up,  and  arrives  to  its*  full  or  mature  ftate, 
under  the  following  fymptoms  or  appearances. 

i°.  They  have  an  unufual  lazmefs,  dulnefs, 
and  love  of  fitting  Bill  or  lying  down,  a  weari- 
nefs  that  is  fpontaneous  or  from  no  fatigue  felt 
throughout  their  body,  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs 

through- 
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throughout  the  fame,  and  a  painfulnefs  of  all 
their  mufcles  as  if  they  had  been  over-laboured, 
more  efpecially  in  the  mufcles  of  the  loins  and 
thighs,  and  they  have  particular  difficulty  in 
walking  up  or  down  high  or  hilly  places ;  and 
even  in  the  morning  when  they  awake  out  of 
their  fleep,  all  their  limbs  and  mufcles  feel  as 
if  they  were  tired  and  bruifed. 


The  beft  diagnofis  or  knowledge  of  a  diftemper  Is 
to  be  had,  from  furveying  the  fymptoms  that  are 
obfervable,  while  the  malady  is  upon  the  patient  \ 
and  therefore  this  method  is  here  purfued  in  our  de- 
fcription  of  the  fcurvy.  But  in  many  diftempers, 
more  efpecially  thofe  of  the  acute  kind,  among  the 
crowd  of  fymptoms  are  found  fome  that  more  par¬ 
ticularly  characterize  or  determine  the  diftemper,  fo 
that  it  may  by  them  be  readily  diftinguifhed  from 
all  other  maladies  ;  notwithftanding  at  the  fame  time 
there  are  alio  a  great  number  of  fymptoms  that 
attend,  which  are  to  be  found  likewife  in  other 
complaints.  So,  for  example,  an  acute  fever,  witb 
a  hard  pulfe,  and  a  fharp  pungent  or  (hooting  pain, 
that  greatly  impedes  the  breathing,  and  excites  al- 
moft  a  perpetual  coughing,  are  chiefly  obfervable  in 
a  pleurily,  and  (erve  to  make  up  the  diagnofis  of 
the  malady.  When  a  fierce  and  perpetual  delirium 
attends  with  an  acute  continual  fever,  a  phrenfy  is 
laid  to  be  upon  the  patient.  But  then  both  in  the 
phrenfy  and  in  the  pleurify,  there  are  often  many 
fymptoms  in  common  to  each  of  them  j  namely, 
thirft,  anguifh,  heat,  wakefulnefs,  and  fometimes 
ficknefs  or  Teachings,  &V.  But  in  chronic  difeafes 
that  arife  from  vices  of  the  humours  (lowly  introduced 
into  them  (fee  §.  1050.)  and  by  flow  degrees  injure 
the  functions  of  the  body,  there  is  often  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  dilcovering  and  pointing  out  thofe  pathogr 
nomical  figns  which  afford  a  certain  diagnofis  of  the 
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prefent  malady  •  and  this  more  efpecially  is  true  to¬ 
wards  the  beginning  of  the  complaint,  when  the  pa¬ 
tient’s  health  is  as  it  were  upon  the  decline,  but  not 
yet  perfe&ly  injured  or  reduced  to  a  morbid  (late. 

The  antecedent  caufes  having  gone  before,  which 
are  apt  to  produce  the  fcurvy,  give  a  confiderable 
lio-ht  into  the  knowledge  of  the  difeafe  itfelf,  which 
fomuch  delights  in  a  variety  of  fymptoms,  that  the 
bed  writers  who  have  made  their  obfervations  upon 
it,  allure  us  that  in  any  two  patients  afflided  with 
the  fcurvy,  the  very  fame  or  like  fymptoms  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  to  be  obferved  *,  or  if  they  lhould  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  they  yet  often  arife  in  a 
different  courle  or  order  in  divers  patients. 

Authors  are  however  agreed  in  this,  that  a  be¬ 
ginning  fcurvy  is  accompanied  with  an  unufual  tor¬ 
pidity  or  fluggifhnefs  of  body  and  mind,  with  a  weari- 
nefs  throughout  their  whole  habit,  called  here  fponta- 
neous  to  diftinguifh  it  from  that  which  arifes  in  per- 
fons  who  are  violently  fatigued  by  labour g. 

But  the  like  wearinefs  and  heavinefs  of  the  whole 
body  are  alfo  obferved  in  other  incipient  difeafes,  as 
Hippocrates  hath  already  obferved  to  us  (fee  §.  4 33° 
734.)  when  he  pronounces  in  general,  that  lpontane- 
ous  laffitudes  prefage  approaching  difeafes.  More- 
rover  fuch  as  are  upon' a  recovery  from  violent  dif- 
.eafes,  if  they  endeavour  to  exercife  themfelves  with 
;  fome  violence  when  their  ftrength  is  exhaufted,  be- 
;  come  fenfible  of  the  like  laffitude  ;  and  more  fo  when 
|  their  diftemper  is  not  as  yet  entirely  fubdued,  but 
fome  part  of  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  ftill  remains  in 
.the  body.  Sydenham  being  apprifed  of  this,  was  much 
difpleafed  to  obferve  the  fcurvy  fo  much  accufed  upon 
every  occafion,  and  would  therefore  have  thefe  to  be 
taken  for  the  figns  of  approaching  difeafes  not  yet 
“  formed,  &c.  or  the  unhappy  remains  of  fome  di- 
ffemper  not  yet  wholly  fubdued  or  carried  off,  from 
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<c  which  remains  the  blood  and  other  humours  conti- 
<c  nued  to  be  contaminated  h Vel  morborum  fientium „• 
nondum  vero  fablorumy  & c.  vel  etiam  inf  dices  reliquias 
morbi  alicujus  nondum  devibli  penitusy  a  quibUs  fanguiC 
caeterique  humor es  contaminantur .  We  alfo  obferve, 
that  a  warm  and  moift  difpofition  of  the  air  concur¬ 
ring  together,  affed  all  perfons  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  their  whole  body  feems  heavier,  and  indifpofed 
to  perform  their  cuftomary  exercifes  or  motions,  and 
this  from  the  diminution  that  is  hereby  made  in  dis¬ 
charge  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  appears  from  the 
obfervations  of  Sanbiorius :  and  even  without  this  fuch 
a  torpidity  is  often  obfervable  in  perfons  who  are  very 
plethoric.  It  is  therefore  hence  apparent,  that  the 
like  fymptoms  with  thofe  of  a  beginning  fcurvy,  are 
alfo  to  be  found  in  other  diftempers. 

But  the  phyfician  who  attends  to  all  the  fymptoms 
of  a  beginning  fcurvy,  may  yet  be  able  to  diftinguiftr 
it  from  other  complaints,  if  he  is  allured,  as  we  lately 
obferved,  that  the  caufes  apt  to  produce  the  malady 
have  gone  before.  As  for  the  fpontaneous  lafli  tude,' 
when  that  is  the  prefage  of  an  acute  malady,  it  foon 
MTues  into  the  inflammatory  complaint  itfelf :  but  if 
it  arifes  from  an  obftr uded  or  retained  perfpiration, 
it  will  go  off  by  reft  of  body,  with  a  thin  diet,  and 
a  mild  fweat ;  or  if  this  be  negleded,  it  may  forne- 
times  produce  a  more  dangerous  diftemper.  But  in 
the  fcurvy,  this  kind  of  laflitude  flowly  advances  upon 
the  patient,  gradually  increafmg  through  a  number 
of  days,  and  fometimes  even  weeks,  without  any  other 
confequent  complaint ;  and  it  has  moreover  this  pe¬ 
culiarity  to  itfelf,  that  the  wearinefs  feems  more  trou- 
blefome  to  the  patient  upon  awaking  out  of  fleep, 
than  it  does  at  any  other  time  of  the  day,  whereas' 
the  laflitudes  that  arife  from  other  caufes  are  rather 
abated  after  fleeping. 

Now  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  fenfe  of  lightnefs  and 
diearfulnefs  to  motion,  is  the  moft  confpicuous,  when 
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all  the  humours  of  the  body  have  the  freeft  motion 
circulatory  through  their  refpedtive  veffels  in  all  parts 
of  the  habit  :  and  on  the  contrary,  that  if  there  b$ 
any  impediment  to  the  free  motion  of  the  humours 
through  the  veffels  of  the  whole,  or  any  one  part 
of  the  body,  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs  and  uneafinefs  is 
from  thence  perceived.  A  perfon  in  health  feels  not 
the  weight  of  his  own  arm,  but  if  it  be  invaded  with 
a  phlegmon,  it  feems  to  him  like  fo  much  lead,  and 
obliges  him  either  to  fufpend  it  by  a  fling,  or  elfe  to 
reft  and  fupport  it  by  fome  other  means.  But  fince 
too  great  a  thicknefs  or  clamminels  of  the  humours 
is  a  principal  caufe  offending  in  the  prefent  diftem- 
per,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fliew  at  §.  1153.  and  the 
productive  caufes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  fection 
are  favourers  to  the  generating  fuch  a  tenacity  in  the 
blood  and  juices,  it  feems  thence  juftly  conclufive,  that 
thefymptoms  obferved  in  this  firft  ftage  of  the  feurvy 
may  be  truly  aferibed  to  an  impervioufnefs  or  influxi- 
bility  of  the  humours  through  their  veffels,  while  at 
the  fame  time,  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  required 
frock  of  the  moft  fubtile  humours  or  nervous  fpirits 
deftined  to  the  mufcular  motions;  in  as  much  as  thefe 
laft  cannot  be  feparated  in  their  due  quantity  and 
quality  from  a  blood  that  is  vitiated  from  its  healthy 
ftate,  by  too  great  a  clamminefs  or  vifeidity.  But 
when  as  yet  this  vifeidity  is  not  conjoined  with  any 
great  degree  of  acrimony,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  diftemper,  the  fcorbutical  patient  does  not  much 
complain  of  any  troublefome  pains,  but  only  of  weari- 
nefs  and  heavinefs  perceived  throughout  the  whole 
body.  ^  And  this  concludes  the  firft  ftage  of  the  feurvy, 
in  which,  if  the  malady  be  not  timely  cured  or  carried 
off,  a  train  of  new  fymptoms  immediately  follow  ; 
fuch  as  are  fucceflively  enumerated  under  the  enfuing 
number  of  the  prefent  fe&ion. 

2°.  The  refpiration  becomes  difficult  or  la¬ 
borious,  fhort  or  panting,  and  even  loft  in  a 
Vol,  XI.  X  man- 
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manner  from  flight  motions  of  the  body  ;  a 
fwelling  invades  the  legs  or  ancles,  which  goes 
off,  and  again  returns,  while  the  limbs  them- 
felves  are  indifpofed  to  motion,  with  a  kind  of 
heayinefs  ;  the  fkin  becomes  fpread  with  fpots 
that  are  red,  brown,  yellow,  or  violet ;  the 
countenance  or  colour  of  the  face  appears  of  a 
whited-brown ;  the  mouth  begins  to  have  a 
fetid  fmell,  and  the  gums  grow  fwelled,  pain¬ 
ful,  hot  and  itching,  bleeding  upon  every  flight 
occafion  ;  the  teeth  appear  naked  or  uncovered 
by  their  gums,  and  loofe ;  wandering  pains  of 
divers  forts  invade  all  parts  of  the  body  both 
external  and  internal,  producing  wonderful 
gripes,,  flitches  of  the  fide,  ftomach- pains,  with 
iliac,  colicy,  and  nephritical  pains ;  pains  of 
the  bladder,  liver,  fpleen,  &c.  to  which  add  va¬ 
rious  haemorrhages,  but  of  the  flighter  kind. 

0  I  ,  -  :  *  S  \ 
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5Tis  to  be  obferved,  that  we  have  here  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  thofe  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy  that  appear 
when  the  diftemper  has  gradually  advanced  itfelf  af¬ 
ter  its  ufual  and  flow  manner.  But  in  cities  that  lie 

<  «• 

under  a  fiege,  and  in  long  voyages  by  fea,  where 
falutary  foods  are  fcarce  to  be  got,  and  the  perfons 
lie  under  perpetual  grief  and  fear,  this  diftemper  ad¬ 
vances  much  more  haftily,  all  the  fymptoms  hitherto 
mentioned  quickly  break  out  in  a  rage,  and  the 
malady  arrives  in  a  very  fhort  time  at  its  higheft 
Hate  of  malignity.  Under  the  former  number  of 
this  fedion  we  obferved,  that  walking  becomes  very 
uneafy  to  the  patient,  more  eipecially  up  and  down 
high  or  fteep  places,  and  above  all  in  afcending  hafti- 
]y  up  a  fteep  hill,  or  the  like.  For  while  this  is  at¬ 
tempted,  almoft  ail  the  mufcles  are  labouring  to 
raife  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  *,  and  although 
their  adion  be  much  lefs  in  defcending,  yet  it  is  not 
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inconfiderable,  fince  the  body  employs  no  fmall  force 
of  the  mufcles  to  keep  it  evenly  poifed,  and  from 
falling  by  too  hafty  or  precipitated  a  defcent.  But 
when  the  mufcles  are  employed  (fee  §.  28.  N  Q  2.)  the 
motion  of  the  venal  blood  is  quickened  towards  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart,  which  foon  after  becomes 
over-charged  or  opprefted  by  it,  unlefs  the  faid  blood 
can  obtain  a  quick  and  free  current  from  the  heart 
through  the  pulmonary  arteries.  And  this  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  even  healthy  perfons,  who  ftep  fwiftly  up 
a  ftair-cafe,  begin  to  feel  a  palpitation  or  ftrong  beat¬ 
ing  of  their  heart,  with  a  more  quick  and  trouble- 
fome  breathing  *,  becaufe  at  that  time  the  blood  is 
returned  fo  haftily  from  the  body  by  the  veins  to  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  that  the  like  quantity 
cannot  pafs  in  the  fame  time  through  the  lungs,  un¬ 
lefs  they  be  oftener  dilated  by  a  quicker  refpiration: 
and  in  confequence  of  this,  the  perfon  muft  at  la  ft 
either  reft  or  be  fuffocated.  After  this  manner  it  is, 
that  generous  horfes  are  often  obferved  to  fall  down 
dead  of  a  fudden,  when  they  are  exercifed  by  too 
fwift  a  courfe  in  racing  or  riding.  Now  if  this 
quickened  return  of  the  venal  blood  be  made  in  a 
healthy  perfon,  whofe  juices  are  all  found,  and  vef- 
fels  freely  pervious,  we  may  readily  perceive  that  a 
fmall  acceleration  of  the  venal  blood,  in  this  manner 
excited  by  mufcular  motion,  muft  produce  the  like 
effects,  as  if  a  greater  clamminefs  of  the  blood  fhould 
render  it  more  fiowly  paffable  through  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  arteries :  but  fuch  a  clamminefs  or  tenacity  of 
the  blood  we  know  to  be  prefent  in  the  fcurvy,  as  we 
.  fhali  hereafter  prove  at  §,  1153;  hence  the  reafon 
appears  why  in  the  beginning  of  a  fcurvy  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  walking  up  and  down  fteep  places  ;  and 
as  the  diftemper  further  advances,  the  breathing  fails 
even  by  (lighter  exerciles  of  the  body.  Eugalenus  \ 
who  has  defcribed  this  diftemper  to  the  life,  very 
fairly  oblerves  this  when  he  fays,  Si  morbus  hie  Jubfit , 
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poft  levem  mo  turn  ( extra  manifeftam  vifcerum  objlrufti- 
onem)  eum  demonftrabunt ,  cum  dijficilior  refpiratio , 
turn  labra  genaeque  fubfufco  ac  lurido  colore ,  praeter 
confuetudinem ,  citraque  ambientis  aeris  frigus ,  confpi- 
cuae :  “  If  this  dillemper  continues,  the  fymptoms 
“  that  attend  flight  motion  of  the  body  will  plainly 
“  fhew  it,  without  any  manifeft  obftrudtion  in  the 
“  vifcera,  by  the  more  difficult  breathing?  with  the 
<c  preternatural,  livid,  or  brown  colour  of  the  lips 
“  and  cheeks,  which  is  confpicuous  without  any  cold- 
“  nefs  of  the  external  air.”  Why  the  face  appears  of  a 
livid  or  leaden-colour  when  the  lungs  are  fluffed  up, 
was  formerly  examined  (at  §.  848. )  when  we  treated 
upon  a  fatal  peripneumony.  But  here  Eugalenusky 
very  well  remarks,  that  this  difficulty  of  breathing 
which  is  proper  to  the  fcurvy,  may  be  readily  diflin- 
guifhed  from  that  which  fprings  from  other  caufes  in 
different  maladies,  inafmuch  as  there  is  here  66  nei- 
“  ther  a  cough,  wheezing,  rattling  in  the  wind-pipe, 
c£  pungent  pain,  nor  an  upright  and  great  motion  of 
<c  the  cheft,  nor  any  other  complaints  of  the  like 
“  kind,  peculiar  to  diftempers  of  the  breafl tuffiSy 
fibilus,  ftertor,  dolor  pungenSy  orthopnoeay  &  bis  fimi- 
lia  thoracis  affeftibus  propria. 

A  fwelling  of  the  legs  or  ancles  that  goes  and  re¬ 
turns,  &V.]  Since  the  afcent  of  the  venal  blood  to¬ 
wards  the  heart  is  more  difficultly  made  from  the 
lower  limbs  of  the  body,  therefore  nature  has  fur- 
nifhed  thofe  veins  with  a  greater  number  of  valves, 
and  placed  them  either  upon  or  betwixt  very  confi- 
derable  and  adlive  mufcles  ;  by  the  preffure  and  mo¬ 
tion  of  which  the  blood  in  the  adjacent  veins  may  be 
accelerated  towards  the  heart :  and  from  hence  we 
often  obferve  the  legs  fwell  in  perfons  who  fit  long 
unadlive,  becaufe  the  fmaller  veins  cannot  now  eafily 
empty  themfeives  into  the  larger  ones  that  are  over- 
diflended.  But  fince  an  unulual  (lothfulnefs,  and  a 
defedbve  breathing,  from  very  flight  exercife,  attend 
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upon  this  malady,  fo  as  almoft  entirely  to  prohibit  all 
mufcular  motion,  the  reafon  thence  appears  why  a 
fwelling  of  the  legs  fo  often  attends  this  ftage  of  the 
fcurvy.  But  as  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  and  an  hori¬ 
zontal  pofture  of  the  body,  facilitates  the  return  of 
the  venal  blood  from  the  lower  limbs,  the  fwelling  of 
the  legs  will  be  thus  relieved  for  a  while,  and  after¬ 
wards  return  again  for  the  former  reafons. 

This  more  difficult  courfe  of  the  humours  through 
the  lower  limbs,  will  however  not  only  charge  them 
with  a  cumberfome  fwelling,  but  alfo  with  a  fenfe  of 
heavinefs,  almoft  as  if  they  were  filled  up  with  melted 
lead,  which  will  again  increafe  their  indilpofition  to 
motion  or  exercife.  Add  to  this  that  the  vifcid  and 
almoft  fpiritlefs  blood  of  fcorbutical  perfons,  will  af¬ 
ford  a  lefs  proportion  of  unhealthy  fubtile  fluids  to  be 
thence  feparated  and  prepared  by  the  fabric  of  the 
encephalon,  to  be  thence  diftributed  by  the  nerves  to 
the  mufcles  for  their  motions. 

Spots  that  are  red,  brown,  &JV.]  All  the  authors 
who  have  wrote  upon  this  diftemper,  and  reckoned 
up  its  fymptoms,  afiure^  us  they  have  obferved  fuch 
fpots.  During  the  fiege  of  Breda 1,  thofe  affiidted 
with  the  fcurvy  had  livid  fpots  difperfed  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  body,  and  even  in  many  of  them  the 
whole  (kin  was  tindtured  with  a  purple-colour.  Eu~ 
galenus  m  obferves  to  us,  _that  thefe  livid  fpots  in  the 
fcorbutical  perfons,  deceived  many  furgeons  and  em¬ 
pirical  pradtifers  into  a  belief  that  they  were  infefted 
with  the  plague,  who  by  fupplying  them  under  the 
fame  notion  with  theriaca  and  other  warm  medicines, 
haftened  many  of  them  to  their  end  :  nor  is  this  de¬ 
ception  fo  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  confider 
that  the  incomparable  Poupart n,  in  his  attentive  ob- 
fervations  upon  the  worft  fort  of  fcurvy  that  raged 
in  the  hofpitals,  concluded  that  it  had  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  fevere  plague  of  the  Athenians,  which 
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is  defcribed  by  Lucretius ;  and  by  comparing  toge¬ 
ther  the  fymptoms  he  had  obferved,  with  the  de¬ 
scription  left  us  of  the  faid  plague  by  that  poet,  he 
Sufficiently  confirms  his  opinion.  But  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  Poupart  give  great  light  into  the  na¬ 
ture  of  this  diftemper,  becaufe  he  has  pointed  to  a 
rationale  for  the  Symptoms  that  were  obferved  in 
the  diftemper,  by  diffedions  of  the  deceafed  bodies. 
Some  of  thefe  patients  had  their  arms,  legs,  and 
thighs,  tindured  with  a  deep  red-colour,  inclining 
to  a  black ;  but  then  in  thefe  after  death,  there  was 
a  quantity  of  blood  found  extravafated  under  the 
Skin,  where  it  was  concreted,  and  of  a  black-colour; 
and  the  like  extravafation  he  alfo  found  to  be  the 
caufe  of  the  blue,  red,  yellow,  and  black  difcoloura- 
tions,  or  Spots,  that  here  appeared  on  the  body,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  changing  colour  and  confidence  of 
the  bloody  humour  evafated  *,  for  when  the  blood 
had  continued  Some  time  coagulated,  and  of  a  black 
colour,  it  afterwards  relented,  and  began  to  melt 
into  a  liquid,  that  pafted  through  various  degrees  of 
colours  before  it  entirely  difperfed,  much  in  the  Same 
manner  as  we  obferved  of  the  blood  in  contuftons, 
when  we  treated  on  this  Subject  at  §.  324.  For  there 
is  a  very  near  affinity  betwixt  the  fcorbutical  Spots, 
and  thoSe  difcolourations  of  the  Skin  that  follow  after 
bruifes,  becaufe  in  both  there  is  an  evafation  of  the 
humours  under  the  integuments  that  remain  whole  : 
in  both  cafes  the  Small  veflels  are  broke  open,  and 
the  very  fame  violences  Seem  to  be  committed  by  in¬ 
ternal  caufes  in  the  Scurvy,  as  appear  to  follow  from 
contuftons  externally  ;  namely,  a  rupture  of  the  vef- 
Sels,  and  extravafation  of  their  contained  humours  : 
for  in  the  Scurvy  we  obferve  a  degeneracy  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  towards  a  diftolving  acrimony,  and  an  increa¬ 
sed  tendernefs  of  the  Solid  parts,  which  dilpofes  them 
to  break  with  the  leaf!:  force.  I  remember  myfelf  to 
have  remarked  fometimes,  that  by  compreffing  the 
wrift  Somewhat  hard  in  feeling  the  pulfes  of  fcorbu¬ 
tical 
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deal  patients,  the  marks  of  my  fingers  have  there 
vifibiy  appeared  of  a  blue  colour  the  next  day.  And 
a  troublefome  painfulnefs  is  felt  by  thofe  patients, 
deeply  feated,  when  there  are  like  extravafations  of 
the  blood  made  more  inwardly  betwixt  the  mufcles, 
which  pains  refemble  thofe  of  contufed  parts,  and 
grow  eafier  upon  the  appearance  of  thofe  blue  .and 
livid  difcolourations  under  the  fkin,  which  fhew  the 
blood  extravafated  has  now  removed  its  feat  more 
outwardly.  Poupart  0  even  found  the  mufcles  of  thefe 
fcorbutical  patients,  after  death,  fluffed  up  and  hard¬ 
ened  like  a  board  by  the  blood  evafated  and  lodged 
betwixt  their  fibres ;  and  under  thefe  circumflances 
they  have  had  the  mofl  troublefome  pains,  that  have 
grown  eafier  when  the  evafated  blood  has  changed 
its  refidence  for  one  more  outward,  beneath  the  fid n. 
And  I  have  frequently  obferved  this  in  my  practice, 
that  the  mofl  troublefome  pains  of  the  feurvy  have 
been  eafier  when  blue  or  livid  fpots  have  made  their 
appearance  under  the  fkin  of  the  parts  affedled  by  the 
pains.  Bruner  p  alfo  informs  us  he  has  made  the  like 
obfervation,  that  thefe  pains  have  not  gone  on  before 
fpots,  very  largely  fpreading,  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  fkin,  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  remove  by  the  ufe  of  difeutients. 

The  colour  of  the  face  appears  of  a  whited-brown.] 
Th  ere  is  a  very  near  relation  betwixt  the  atrabiliary 
cacochymia  and  that  of  the  feurvy,  deferibed  in  the 
foregoing  fedlion  ;  and  we  have  already  treated  upon 
this  change  of  colour  in  the  face  before,  at  %.  1094. 
When  Eugalenus  q  expounds  the  figns  by  which  the 
feurvy  may  be  timely  known,  and  cured  before  it 
grows  flubborn  or  violent,  he  remarks,  that ct  infome 
“  patients  there  is  alfo  a  leaden  colour  of  the  face, 
“  more  efpecially  in  fuch  as  abound  with  a  thick 
44  and  melancholy  blood  In  nonnullis  quoque-  livi. - 
dus  faciei  color ,  <  in  iis  potijfimum ,  qui  crajfo  &  melan¬ 
cholic  0  abundant  [anguine  : .  and  he  adds  that  in  thefe, 

X  4  •  aftet 
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after  flight  motion  of  body,  the  lips  and  cheeks  ap¬ 
pear  lpread  with  a  brownifh,  or  black-and-blue  co¬ 
lour. 

The  mouth  begins  to  have  a  fetid  fmell,  &V.]  The 
figns  of  the  fcurvy  Ihew  themfelves  very  early  about 
the  teeth  and  gums,  infomuch  that  the  fcorbutical 
acrimony  feems  particularly  to  affed  thefe  parts  ;  and 
accordingly  the  people  who  dwell  where  this  diftem- 
per  isendemical  or  local,  have  fore  gums,  with  ali  their 
teeth  almoft  in  a  rotten  condition.  But  the  phyfici- 
ans  who  pradife  about  fuch  towns,  have  always  a 
careful  regard  to  enquire  after  the  condition  of  the 
patient’s  gums.  The  flelh  of  the  gums  is  naturally 
tenfe  or  turgid,  and  confiderably  firm,  clothing  that 
part  of  the  teeth  which  is  not  covered  by  the  enamel¬ 
led  or  vitreous  cruft;  but  when  the  fcurvy  begins  to 
prevail,  the  gums  grow  flaccid  and  fubfide,  or  fall 
down  from  the  middle  of  the  bodies  or  crowns  of  the 
teeth,  leaving  their y  bony  roots  expofed  to  the  air, 
which  are  not  defended  by  the  faid  vitreous  cruft. 
But  at  the  fame  time  alfo  the  gums  begin  to  rife  up, 
red  and  fwelled  betwixt  the  interftices  of  the  teeth, 
where  they  have  fometimes  a  fort  of  itching,  and  are 
afterwarcis  painful.  But  when  thele  figns  appear, 
phyficians  know  by  them  that  the  fcurvy  is  prefent. 
Now  as  the  gums  naturally  adhere  to  the  foft  or  bony 
roots  of  the  teeth,  and  are  to  them  inftead  of  a  peri- 
ofteum,  therefore  when  they  fall  away  the  teeth  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  foul,  and  corrupt  or  rot,  fo  as  to  fall  out 
in  fragments.  Moreover,  the  membrane  that  lines 
the  fockets  of  the  teeth  in  a  jaw,  being  a  kind  of 
produdion  from  the  gums,  becomes  at  length  difor- 
dered  like  them,  whereupon  the  teeth  grow  loole, 
and  even  fometimes  fall  out,  with  no  violence,  before 
they  are  much  decayed  by  any  caries  or  rottennefs. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  fuch  lcorbutic  regions,  where  the 
cuftemper  fo  much  prevails,  we  often  lee  perfons 
toothlefs  in  the  flower  of  their  age  :  for  if  the  diftem- 
per  itfclf  be  cured  when  once  the  roots  of  the  teeth, 
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covered  by  the  gums,  are  grown  carious,  the  gums 
never  grow  to  them  again,  any  more  than  the  peri- 
ofteum  will  unite  to  a  foul  bone.  For  this  reafon  it 
is  that  the  gums  appear  fo  loolc  and  fallen  away  from 
the  teeth,  while  thofe  protuberant  parts  of  the  gums 
that  rife  up  betwixt  the  interlaces  of  the  teeth,  are 
found  to  have  no  manner  of  connexion,  but  may  ea- 
fily  be  removed  any  way  by  a  probe.  In  this  cafe 
then  the  gums  look  red  or  angry,  have  at  firft  an 
itching,  grow  afterwards  painful,  and  at  times  often 
bleed  with  very  flight  touches  :  and  Poupart '  ob- 
ferves,  that  lcorbutic  infants  will  ofcen  lacerate  their 
itching  gums  with  their  nails,  and  tear  away  fome 
parts  from  them ;  which  they  may  eafily  do,  fince 
being  no  longer  fupported  by  the  teeth,  their  fub- 
ftance  begins  to  melt  or  difiolve.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  upon  dividing  a  piece  of  bread  or  an 
apple  by  the  teeth,  they  leave  the  difagreeable  afpedt 
of  bloody  imprefiions  from  the  gums.  But  the  parts 
iof  the  blood,  poured  out  from  the  gums  by  flight 
touches,  are  collected  betwixt  the  flaccid  gums  and 
the  teeth  ;  and  even  lometimes  blood  will  gather  in 
the  fame  manner  within  the  fockets  of  the  teeth, 
when  they  begin  to  grow  loofe  ;  and  by  corrupting 
in  thofe  lodgments,  it  occafions  the  mouth  to  ltink. 
it  have  often  feen  in  thefe  fcorbutical  cafes,  that  by' 
preffing  the  gums  clofe  to  their  teeth,  according  to 
the  courfe  or  length  of  each  jaw,  they  have  Ipued  up 
a  quantity  of  this  filth.  Kven  fometimes  it  happens 
that  the  faid  filth,  colledted  within  the  lockets  of  the 
teeth,  will  eat  through  their  bony  partitions,  that  are 
both  thin  and  tender,  ferving  to  diflinguifh  each 
tooth  from  its  next  neighbour;  and  in  this  manner 
it  has  foaked  through  the  whole  extent  or  length  of 
the  jaw-bone,  corrupting  and  deftroying  all  before  it, 
unlefs  one  or  two  of  the  teeth  are  withdrawn  from 
the  jaw,  to  allow  a  pafTage  for  the  corrupting  matter 
to  flow  out  of  the  bone :  of  which  fort  there  is  a  cafe 
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related  by  Poupart  s,  in  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  ia 
whom  the  furgeon  was  obliged  to  draw  out  all  the 
teeth,  in  order  to  depurate  and  heal  the  gums  and 
jaw*  All  the  fymptoms  we  have  hitherto  mentioned, 
'gradually  enfue  upon  milder  forts  of  the  fcurvy  ;  but 
when  the  faid  diftemper  hafbily  degenerates  into  a 
malignant  (late,  they  very  fpeedily  fliew  themfelves. 

Wandering  pains  of  divers  forts,  £W.]  All  the  wri¬ 
ters  upon  the  fcurvy  acknowledge  thefe  pains  to  be 
attendant  upon  the  diftemper  ;  and  even  Sydenham , 
who  was  not  very  apt  to  be  over-credulous  of  the 
fcurvy,  has  obferved,  that  after  uflng  the  Peruvian 
bark,  the  patients  have  been  afflidled  with  thefe 
irregularly  wandering  pains,  which  upon  their 
firft  appearance  he  mi  frock  for  hyfterical  ones  ;  but 
as  they  proved  inflexible  to  the  remedies  appropri¬ 
ated  to  thofe  complaints,  he  afterwards  learnt  that 
they  were  only  curable  by  antifcorbutics,  which  re¬ 
moved  them  with  eafe,  when  given  in  the  beginning 
of  the  malady,  as  we  formerly  intimated  under  the 
foregoing  fcdion. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  alfo  from  hence  apparent, 
that  various  other  kinds  of  maladies  may  be  imitated 
by  the  fcurvy,  according  as  the  fcorbutic  acrimony 
invades  divers  parts  of  the  body.  ’Tis  true  it  com¬ 
monly  flrfi;  fhews  itfelf  about  the  gums  and  teeth  *, 
but  we  are  no  lefs  certain  that  at  the  fame  time  it  af¬ 
fects  many  other  parts,  as  is  evident  from  what  we 
have  already  advanced,  and  as  will  be  more  clearly 
fhewn  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  mention  the  ob- 
iervations  that  have  been  made  upon  opened  bodies 
deceafed  of  the  fcurvy.  Eugalenus  %  by  many  prac¬ 
tical  inftances,  fhews  us  the  great  number  of  appear¬ 
ances  under which  the  fcurvy  often  impofes  upon  the 
lefs  fkilful  praditioners.  In  a  citizen  of  Embden  it 
lay  mafked  under  the  appearance  of  a  pleurify,  in 
which  an  empyrical  pradifer  in  vain  attempted  to 
procure  an  eafement  of  the  pains  by  twice  bleeding 
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ie  patient,  who  was  of  a  very  cold  and  phlegmatic 
ibit :  but  Eugalenus  perceiving  there  was  here  no 
oublefome  cough,  nohardnefs  of  the  pulfe,  nor  any 
ident  fever,  while  the  pains  themfelves  intermitted 
id  returned  again  at  intervals,  and  the  patient  s  ha¬ 
lt  but  little  favoured  the  produdion  of  infiamma- 
>ry  complaints,  the  urines  being  alfo  thick,  copious, 
id  depofiting  a  lateritious  fediment  (upon  which  we 
tall  fay  more  hereafter),  he  thence  prefently  con- 
uded,  that  the  faid  pain  of  the  fide  mull  be  a  cold 
orbutical  malady,  rather  than  apleurify  ;  and  there- 
>re  judged  it  was  proper  to  enter  upon  a  courfe  of 
ie  medicines  that  are  appropriated  to  the  fcurvy, 
ie  truth  of  which  was  afterwards  approved  by  the 
appy  event.  I  have  often  obferved  the  mod  trou- 
lelome  pains  about  the  ftomach  and  heart  in  fuch 
:orbutical  perfons  •,  but  then  the  fore-mentioned 
gns  of  a  beginning  fcurvy,  joined  with  the  faid  fcor- 
utic  urines,  a  fmall,  weak,  and  unequal  pulfe,  more 
’markable  at  thole  times  when  the  fevere  pains  are 
rgent,  have  afforded  figns  fure  enough  for  the  dif- 
overy  of  the  diftemper. 

Various  hemorrhages,  but  of  the  (lighter  fort.] 
lamely,  when  the  blood-veffels  are  fo  far  eroded  by 
ie  acrimony  of  the  humours,  or  the  folid  membranes 
mdered  fo  foft  and  thin  as  to  break  open  with  the 
iaft  force,  and  pour  out  their  contained  blood  :  from 
ence  it  is  that  a  flight  preffure  upon  the  gums  fets 
tiem  a  bleeding  *,  and  from  hence  proceed  thofe  fub- 
utaneous  fpots  and  extravafations  of  blood,  that 
/ere  formerly  mentioned  to  be  made  into  the  cellular 
ubffance  that  is  betwixt  the  fibres  of  the  mufcles ; 
nd  fometimes  there  will  be  likewife  frequent  bleed- 
ngs  from  the  nofe,  but  fuch  as  are  flight  only.  But 
/hen  once  the  texture  and  cohefion  of  the  blood  itfef 
>eg4in  to  melt  by  a  putrid  diffolution,  there  then  fol- 
ow  the  moft  prbfuie  and  furprifing  haemorrhages, 
>f  which  we  are  to  treat  in  the  number  next  fol- 
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3°.  The  gums  next  fhew  themfelves  with  a 
cadaverous  fmeli  and  putrefaction,  inflamed, 
bloody,  and  inclined  to  a  gangrene  -y  the  teeth| 
appear  loofe,  yellow,  or  black  with  a  caries  j 
the  ranular  veins  under  the  tongue  form  knotty 
ringlets,  and  often  haemorrhages,  that  are  ever 
fatal,  will  ifliie  from  the  outward  (kin  without 
any  apparent  wound  ;  but  more  efpecially  will! 
fuch  bleedings  flow  from  the  lips,  mouth,: 
gums,  nofe,  lungs,  ftomach,  liver,  fpleen,  pan¬ 
creas,  inteftines,  womb,  kidnies,  &c.  Next  tc( 
thefe  follow  ulcers  that  are  of  the  worft  and 
moft  obftinate  conditions,  inflexible  to  all  ap¬ 
plications,  and  eafily  difpofed  to  turn  gangre¬ 
nous  in  all  parts,  but  more  efpecially  in  the 
legs,  fpreading  themfelves  much  every  way, 
and  with  a  foul  fmeli  that  long  continues ;  in 
the  fkin  break  out  itch-like  fores  or  fcabs,  fcurf, 
and  the  fcaly  or  milder  fort  of  the  dry-leprofyv 
called  elephantiafis  ;  the  blood  withdrawn  from 
the  veins  appears,  in  the  fibrous  or  congealed 
part  of  it,  to  be  of  a  black  colour,  grumous  or 
curdled,  thick  or  clammy,  but  of  a  loofe  or 
unfolid  confiftence,  while  the  ferous  portion  of 
it  is  found  to  be  faline,  acrid,  and  with  a  green- 
ifh-yellow-coloured  mucus  floating  upon  the 
furface  ;  the  pains  are  now  violently  gnawing, 
darting  or  wounding,  and  fhoot  through  the 
parts  very  fwiftly,  being  the  moft  troublefome 
in  the  night-time  through  all  the  limbs,  joints, 
bones,  and  vifcera ;  and  in  the  mean  time  ap¬ 
pear  the  black  and  blue  fpots  or  difcolou rations. 

In  the  foregoing  number  of  this  fedlion,  we  men¬ 
tioned  the  finking  fmeli  of  the  mouth  that  begins 
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to  trouble  the  patient ;  but  when  the  difeafe  is  fur¬ 
ther  advanced,  this  fmell  arrives  to  a  degree  that  is 
intolerable.  I  well  remember  myfelf  to  have  been 
formerly  called  to  fuch  a  patient,  with  whofe  diftem- 
per  I  was  not  yet  acquainted,  and  who,  at  fpeaking 
to  me,  breathed  out  fuch  a  dreadfully  corrupt  va¬ 
pour,  that  I  was  not  far  from  fainting  away  at  it, 
altho’  I  reckon  myfelf  none  of  the  moft  delicate  at 
fupporting  nufances  of  that  fort.  The  gums  in  this 
cafe  fuddenly  appear  fwelled,  but  fbft  and  fpongy,  fo 
as  fometimes  to  hide  or  bury  the  teeth,  and  hinder 
them  from  chewing  any  folid  food ;  and  if  the  tongue 
only  is  but  forcibly  prefled  againft  them  in  talking, 
they  prefently  fall  to  bleeding  ;  and  in  fome  fhort 
time  after,  the  gums  appear  livid  or  even  black- 
coloured,  and  in  a  condition  perfectly  gangrenous* 
^ut  this  corruption  of  the  gums  fuddenly  fpreads  it- 
felf,  and  eats  all  before  it,  more  efpecially  in  the 
younger  patients ;  and  at  the  fame  time  {here  is  alfo 
a  copious  flux  of  a  thin  and  moft  ill-fmelling  faliva 
from  the  mouth,  as  we  formerly  oblerved  upon  an¬ 
other  occafion  at  §.  4 23.  N°.  2.  where  we  treated 
upon  a  gangrene  arifing  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
From  the  depofttion  of  a  fcorbutic  humour,  or  acrid 
matter.  I  have  in  thefe  cafes  fometimes  obferved  a 
large  part  of  the  jawbone  come  away  in  a  corrupt  or 
Foul  ftate,  after  this  gangrenous  condition  of  the  gums 
has  been  for  fome  time  negledted.  And  fometimes 
there  will  a  white  fpot  make  its  appearance  in  the 
cheeks  or  lips  internally,  and  every  way  furrounded 
with  con  ftderable  hard  nefs ;  and  if  this  be  not  timely 
touched  by  a  feather  dipped  in  Ipirit  of  vitriol,  as 
Voupart  u  judicioufty  advifes,  it  foon  after  changes 
black,  fetid,  and  cats  into  all  parts  that  are  near  it. 
But  under  thefe  fad  circumftances,  ’tis  plain  enough 
that  the  teeth  muft  be  proportionably  in  the  worft 
condition,  as  may  be  perceived  from  what  we  for¬ 
merly 
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merly  laid  of  them  at  the  foregoing  number  of  thej 
prefent  fedtion. 

The  ranular  veins,  under  the  tongue,  form  knotty 
ringlets.]  5Tis  well  known  from  anatomy,  that  a 
conliderable  vein  remarkably  appears  on  each  fide  the 
bridle  of  the  tongue,  in  its  lower  furface,  where  they 
are  often  opened  by  the  lancet  in  fome  diftempers ; 
thefe  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  ranine  veins, 
and  empty  their  blood  ufually  into  the  external  jugu¬ 
lars.  Thefe  fublingual  veins  are  fometimes  obferved 
in  the  fcurvy  knotty,  or  fwelled  with  varices,  which: 
may  proceed  from  the  fwelling  and  preffure  made  up¬ 
on  them  by  the  parts  adjacent,  by  which  the  free, 
paflage  of  the  blood,  into  the  jugulars  from  theiej 
veins,  becomes  more  or  lefs  intercepted.  Perhaps 
another  reafon  may  be  alio  alledged  for  the  diftention 
of  thefe  veins,  fince  it  was  faid,  under  the  foregoing 
number  of  this  feciion,  that  the  breathing  in  fcorbu-j 
tical  patients  becomes  difficult,  laborious,  and  almoft 
deficient,  even  upon  flight  exercife  or  motion  of  the 
body :  but  we  know  that  in  this  difficulty  of  breath¬ 
ing,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart  can¬ 
not  freely  empty  themfelves,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  jugular  veins  likewife  will  not  be  eafily  emptied. 
But  in  another  place  it  was  proved,  §.  807.  in  treat-j 
ing  upon  an  inflammatory  quinfy,  that  the  courfe  ol 
the  venal  blood  being  impeded  into  the  right  ventri¬ 
cle,  the  veins  that  carry  the  returning  blood  from  the 
head,  become  fooner  diftended  than  thofe  of  other 
parts  of  the  body  :  if  now,  at  the  fame  time,  it  be 
alfo  confidered  that  the  ranine  veins  lie  nakedly  ex¬ 
po  fed,  without  any  tough  fkin  or  other  parts  to  re- 
ltrain  them,  while  they  are  perpetually  macerated  and 
fomented  by  the  faliva,  the  reafon  will  be  thence 
evident,  why  thefe  veins  more  particularly  become 
diftended  into  varices  in  fcorbutical  patients.  Add 
to  this,  that  fuch  patients  having  their  gums  fwelled 
and  painful,  hardly  dare  chew  any  thing,  or  even 
move  their  jaws  enough  tofpeak  ,  fo  that  the  tongue 
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and  mufcles  moving  it,  have  hardly  any  motion  to 
promote  the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  incum¬ 
bent  veins,  which  are  well  known  to  receive  a  confi- 
lerable  preflure  from  fwellings  of  the  contracting 
nufcles,  in  order  to  promote  the  return  of  the  venal 
Dlood  to  the  heart. 

Often  haemorrhages  that  are  even  fatal,  &V.] 
Where  we  treated  upon  fcorbutical  ipots  at  the  fore¬ 
going  number,  it  was  obferved  that  the  fluid  and 
olid  parts  of  the  body  are  fo  changed  in  this  diftem- 
3er,  that  the  humours  are  even  by  flight;  caufes 
)oured  out  of  their  containing  vefieis  ;  and  then  be- 
ng  reftrained  or  confined  within  the  outward  fkin  or 
vhole  integuments  of  the  body,  afford  the  appear  - 
mce  of  thofe  red,  blue,  or  livid  fpots,  &c.  and  even 
n  the  interfaces  betwixt  the  mufcular  flefh,  fuch  ex- 
ravafations  of  the  blood  have  been  obferved.  But 
n  thefe  cafes,  when  the  extravafated  blood  is  con¬ 
cealed,  it  hinders  any  further  eruption  of  the  blood  ; 
vhereas  if  the  fame  extravafation  be  from  veffels  that 
»pen  upon  the  outward  furface  of  the  body,  ’tis  often 
>rodu£tive  of  very  furprifing  and  dangerous  hsemor- 
hages.  Sennertus  w  tells  us  he  was  called  intoacon- 
ultation  upon  the  cafe  ot  a  fcorbutical  man,  whom  he 
ibferved  to  have  had  a  plentiful  flux  of  blood  from 
tis  leg  for  feveral  days  pad:,  which  the  lurgeon  could 
>y  no  means  reftrain  ;  “  although  there  hardly  ap- 
6  peared  to  the  fight  any  evident  mark  or  way  by 
e  which  the  blood  could  flow'  out  from  it Eift 
>ix  veftigium,  &  via  maitifejla^  unde  fanguis  cjjlucvetr 
nfui  appareret.  I  have  myfelf  obferved  plenty  of 
tlood  flow  from  the  tongue  and  lips,  although  upon 
viping  thofe  parts  I  was  unable  to  difeern  the  certain 
dace  from  whence  the  blood  iffued  •,  and  for  the 
>urns  to  pour  out  blood  in  fcorbutical  patients,  is  a 
'ery  common  accident.  But  Paupert  x  has  obferved 
requent  haemorrhages  from  the  nofe,  and  from  the 
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bowels  by  dool  in  fcorbutical  patients ;  and  fometimes 
alfo  from  the  mouth,  that  has  proved  fatal  to  many 
perfons  far  advanced  in  years  y.  If  again  we  confider 
that  the  liver,  fpleen,  pancreas,  &V.  may  be  affe&ed 
in  the  like  manner  %  and  that  the  firm  flefh  of  the 
mufcles  may  become  fo  diffolved  or  corrupted,  that 
in  the  dead  bodies  it  will  hardly  bear  handling  with¬ 
out  falling  into  pieces a ;  the  reafon  will  be  thence 
evident,  why  fcorbutical  patients  are  often  fuddenly 
extinguifhed  by  internal  haemorrhages :  for  thus  we 
readb,  that  the  fcorbutical  failors  found  themfelves 
well  enough  whild  they  remained  in  bed,  could  eat 
and  drink  chearfully,  and  talk  with  a  ftrong  audible 
voice  ;  and  yet  they  fuddenly  expired  by  tranfporting 
them  to  another  (hip,  although  they  ftill  continued 
in  their  beds.  Others  of  them  who  endeavoured  t€ 
leave  their  beds  for  the  benefit  of  air,  expired  before' 
they  were  able  to  reach  the  upper  decks  of  the  fhip : 
fome  of  them  who  were  yet  able  to  walk,  fell  down 
dead  in  an  indant,  while  they  were  yet  endeavouring 
to  perform  fome  work  that  required  great  Strength,; 
Now  it  feems  highly  probable  that  thefe  miferablt 
vidtims  to  the  fcurvy,  had  the  texture  of  their  vifcen 
fo  far  diffolved,  that  they  perifhed  by  thefe  interna; 
haemorrhages. 

Ulcers  that  are  of  the  word  and  mod  obdinatc 
conditions,  We  have  already  treated  upon  thod 
gangrenous  ulcers  which  are  obferved  in  the  gurm 
and  other  inward  parts  of  the  mouth  of  fcorbutic  pa¬ 
tients.  But  from  the  fame  caufe  there  have  been  aid 
found  fuppurations  or  abfceffes  in  the  vifcera,  undei 
the  armpits,  and  in  the  groins :  even  the  interfticei 
betwixt  the  mufcles  of  the  limbs  have  been  fount 
full  of  matter  in  bodies  deceafed  of  the  fcurvy  «.  Ir 
fome  there  have  been  .tubercles  that  fprung  up  anc 
gradually  increafed  until  they  broke  open  into  fcorj 
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butic  ulcers,  owing  their  firft  rife  to  the  coagulated 
blood  that  formed  the  tubercles ;  and  in  thefe  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  grumouS  blood  has  difeharged  itfelf  every 
time  the  pladers  were  renewed,  till  at  length  the 
ulcers  have  gradually  healed  up  d.  I  have  often  feen 
ulcers  of  this  fort,  nor  are  they  of  the  word  condi¬ 
tions  ;  but  in  no  part  are  they  more  mifehievous  and 
difficult  to  cure  than  in  the  legs,  and  more  efpecially 
ibout  the  ancles ;  the  whole  circumference  of  fuch 
in  ulcer  appears  brown,  or  fpread  with  a  bluifh-pur- 
ole  colour,  while  the  bottom  of  the  fore  looks  foul  or 
brdid,  the  lips  of  it  rough  as  if  gnawed,  and  the 
natter  weeping  from  it  is  of  a  filthy  fmell :  and  all 
frho  have  pradifed  phyfic  in  places  where  the  feurvy 
:ommonly  rages,  are  well  acquainted  how  much  trou¬ 
ble  and  fatigue  thefe  ulcerations  give  to  the  furgeons, 
how  difficultly  they  are  brought  to  ficatrize  or  heal 
:ip,  and  how  readily  they  again  break  out  anew. 
Thefe  ulcers  are  found  the  mod  difficult  of  all  to  cure 
n  thofe  who  pradife  fedentary  arts,  infomuch  that 
vhen  the  feurvy  has  been  cured  or  correded  in  thefe 
>y  the  ufe  of  fuitable  remedies,  yet  as  they  indulge 
hemfelves  in  the  like  courfe  of  diet,  and  continue 
0  dwell  in  low  marffiy  places*  thefe  ulcers  ufually 
:ontinue  upon  them,  weeping  a  watery  ferum,  and 
>erforming  the  office  of  iffiues  •  nor  is  it  after  a  while 
afe  for  them  to  be  healed  up,  inafmuch  as  they  daily 
elieve  the  blood  from  a  coUfiderable  portion  of  the 
corbutic  acrimony,  which  being  retained  would  have 
lone  mifehief :  accordingly  I  have  feen  of  thefe  ul- 
:ers  that  have  continued  much  in  the  fame  date  for 
wenty  years  running,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  pa-* 
ients  have  in  other  refpeds  found  themfelves  in  to- 
erable  good  health  ;  but  when  once  thefe  aged  ulce- 
ations  have  been  clofed  up,  either  fpontaneoufly,  or 
>y  the  ufe  of  deficcative  remedies,  without  any  frefh 
>nes  made  in  the  adjacent  parts,  either  death  or  the 
nod  dangerous  didempers  have  been  the  confe- 
Vol.  XI.  Y  quence, 
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quence.  Tliefe  ulcerations  of  the  legs  feem  likewife 
to  have  been  obferved  by  the  ancient  phyficians,  who 
obferve  to  us,  that  they  arife  from  the  fame  caiifes 
which  feem  to  favour  the  production  of  the  fcurvy, 
Thus  Hippocrates  e  writes,  that  the  ulcers  of  the  legi 
have  followed  from  the  ufe  of  water  in  fens  or  ftand- 
jng  pools  •,  and  Galen  f  obferves,  that  cutaneous  ul¬ 
cerations  have  enfued  from  a  fcarcity  of  the  market- 
provifions  •,  as  alfo  the  herpes,  impetigo,  itch,  le- 
profy,  &c.  from  the  fame  caufe  :  but  thefe  and  the 
like  maladies  upon  the  fkin,  are  by  modern  phyfi- 
cians  numbered  amongil  the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy 
namely. 

Itch-like  fores,  fcabs,  fcurf,  and  the  milder  fort  o: 
the  dry  leprofy  called  elephantiafis.J  We  are  plainly 
taught  by  what  has  been  already  advanced,  and  ii 
will  be  further  confirmed  by  what  we  have  to  fa) 
hereafter,  that  the  indifpofition  of  the  blood,  anc 
other  humours,  in  the  fcurvy,  inclines  them  to  ; 
greater  thicknefs  or  clamminefs,  and  to  a  more  diffi 
cult  paffage  through  the  veffels,  while  by  their  con 
junCl :  acrimony  they  corrode  the  foft  parts  in  whicl 
they  are  arrefted,  and  confequently  there  enfues  va 
rious  maladies  in  this  diftemper,  according  to  the  di 
verfity  of  the  parts  that  are  thus  affe&ed.  If  there 
fore  the  humours  infe&ed  with  fcorbutic  acrimon; 
begin  to  be  arrefted  in  the  fkin,  by  obftructingor  cor 
roding  the  veffels,  they  may  there  produce  variou; 
cutaneous  difea&s ;  and  this  will  follow  in  a  mor« 
eminent  degree  about  the  cutaneous  folicles  or  cells 
where  the  fmall  veffels  are  interwoven  and  wound  uj 
in  a  more  intricate  manner.  From  hence  there  ar 
various  kinds  of  puftules  and  fpots  that  fometime 
offer  themfelves  in  fcorbutical  patie'nts.  I  obferveJ 
in  a  woman  of  fifty  years  of  age,  labouring  unde 
an  inveterate  fcurvy,  that  fmall  blifters,  full  of  ichor! 
were  difperfed  all  over  her  fkin,  being  of  divers  mag 
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itudeSj  fome  of  them  equal  to  the  end  of  one’s  fin¬ 
er,  and  others  of  them  much  lefs :  but  the  watery 
:hor  they  contained  was  fo  acrimonious,  that  if  it 
ras  not  let  out  from  the  blifters,  it  ulcerated  the  fub- 
icent  fkin  ;  but  if  the  blifters  were  once  pundtured, 
ley  collapfed,  dried  up,  and  afterwards  fell  off  in 
le  form  of  dry  lcales.  In  many  places  the  cuticle, 
)gether  with  the  fkin  itfelf,  began  to  thicken  confi- 
erably,  although  without  any  preternatural  change 
f  their  colour,  and  her  nails  fell  off.  In  another 
roman  who  had  lain  long  fcarbutical*  I  found  the 
dn  in  many  places  difcoioured  with  purple  fpots, 
pon  which  the  cuticle, degenerating,  fell  oft  in  fcales 
f  a  confiderable  thicknefs,  without  difcharging  any 
:hor  but  thefe  falling  fcales  were  foon  renewed 
gain,  and  yielded  no  very  agreeable  afpedt.  If  now 
ire  compare  this  with  what  Aretaeus  has  wrote  upon 
he  elephantiafis,  it  will  plainly  appear  that  many  of 
he  foul  fymptoms  of  that  diftemper  are  fometimes  to 
je  obferved  in  the  fcurvy*  Moreover  Galen  g  ob- 
“rves,  that  in  Alexandria  many  were  aftlidted  with 
he  elephantiafis,  becaufe  they  greatly  ufed  pulfe*  peas, 
hell-fifli,  and  faked  provifions  of  many  kinds  ;  and 
lecaufe  at  the  fame  time  the  greater  heat  of  the  am- 
uent  air  encouraged  the  impetus  of  the  humours  to 
bttle  upon  the  fkin.  He  remarks  likewife,  that  in 
jefmany  and  Myfia  that  diftemper  feldom  appeared 
ibroad,  and  was  almoft  never  to  be  found  amongft 
he  milk-drinking  Scythians.  Thefe  confiderations 
ed  the  celebrated  Cocchi h  to  fufpedt  that  the  ele- 
ihantiafis  might  be  referred  to  the  fcurvy,  and  that 
he  reafon  of  its  being  a  diftemper  more  frequent  in 
igypt,  might  be  the  great  fcarcity  of  vegetable 
)rovifions  which  there  prevails  :  and  he  very  judici¬ 
ally  obferves,  that  the  elephantical  patients,  who  he 
noft  defpaired  of  being  cured,  after  they  were  ba^ 
nifhed,  onaccount  of  the  foulnefsoftheirdiftemper,and 
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removed  from  the  fociety  of  mankind  into  remote 
defarts,  they  were  there  often  recovered  or  cured,  not 
by  the  eating  of  vipers  through  want,  as  fome  have 
imagined  in  their  writings,  but  becaufe  the  didrefled 
patient  could  find  nothing  but  plants  or  vegetables  to 
feed  upon.  It  was  formerly  obferved  at  §.  1150,  that 
the  fcarcity  of  vegetable  provifions  in  long  voyages 
by  fea,  and  in  befieged  cities,  produces  the  fcurvy ; 
and  it  will  hereafter  appear,  that  the  fcurvy  is  very 
happily  to  be  cured  by  fuch  a  vegetable  diet,  as  alfo  by 
the  ufe  of  milk  and  whey  ;  and  therefore  the  reafon 
hence  appears,  why  fometimes  the  like  diforders  oi 
the  fkin  which  attend  an  elephantiafis,  are  alfo  ob¬ 
ferved  in  the  fcurvy. 

The  blood  withdrawn  from  the  veins,  &V.]  As  it 
is  fometimes  neceflary  to  take  blood  from  fcorbutical 
patients,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fhew  at  §.  1 161,  phy- 
ficians  have  thus  had  opportunities  of  confidering  the 
Hate  of  it  out  of  the  veins,  and  of  obferving  how 
much,  and  in  what  manner,  it  has  degenerated  from 
the  conditions  of  blood  that  is  healthy.  aTis  well 
known  that  the  blood  of  a  perfon  in  health,  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  vein  into  a  clean  veffel,  foon  after  con¬ 
geals  into  an  uniform  red  cake,  from  whence  a  yel¬ 
low  ifh  liquor,  called  its  ferum  or  whey,  by  degrees 
feparates,  and  in  the  midft  of  which  floats  the  red 
concrete  or  ifland  of  the  craflamentum,  which  in  the 
upper  furface  of  it  next  the  air,  looks  of  a  bright  fear- 
let  colour,  but  has  a  colour  much  darker  or  more  ob- 
feure  in  its  lower  furface,  where  the  intenfity  of  the 
colour  brings  it  almod  to  a  black  ;  but  the  floating 
ifland,  or  cake  of  the  craflamentum  in  fcorbutical 
blood,  has  a  black  colour  throughout,  and  appears 
grumous  or  of  an  uneven  confidence,  and  by  a  very 
flight  force  or  prefiure  it  melts  into  a  kind  of  dark 
brown  liquid.  The  fcorbutical  ferum  of  this  blood; 
appears  of  a  green  colour,  has  a  tade  that  is  acrimo¬ 
nious,  and  has  fometimes  fuch  a  clamminefs  as  gives 
it  the  confidence  of  a  gelly.  Sometimes  I  have  ob¬ 
ferved 
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:rved  the  whole  ferum  of  the  blood  changed  into  fuch 
mucous  tenacity  or  gelly,  and  fometimes  only  the 
pper  part  of  it,  which  very  firmly  cohered  with  the 
iperior  furface  of  the  floating  cake  of  cruor.  Euga - 
nus  1  has  remarked,  that  he  always  found  the  blood 
lus  .conditioned  in  thofe  who  indulged  themfelves 
itb  the  grofier  foods,  and  had  continued  for  fome 
me  afflidted  by  the  diftemper ;  and  that  even  the 
)mmon  people,  upon  the  fight  of  fuch  dark  and  ge~ 
tinous  blood,  directly  conclude  that  the  owner  of  it 
is  the  fcurvy.  But  when  blood  is  withdrawn  under 
le  word  degrees  of  the  diftemper,  where  its  texture 
difiblved  by  a  putrid  colliquation,  the  late  cele- 
*ated  Hoffman  k  tells  us,  ct  he  has  with  admiration 
feen  a  very  thin  and  fcarlet  coloured  liquor,  of  an 
acrimonious  tafte,  flow  out  of  the  vein,  inftead  of 
a  thick  blood  ;  which  has  left  no  craflamentum  or 
cake  behind,  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel Loco 
nguinis  craffi ,  valde  tenue ,  coccinei  colons ,  &  acris 
poris  ferum ,  nulla  crafficri  fubftantia  in  fund  a  vafis 
lidla  affluxiffe ,  non  fine  admiratione . 

The  pains  are  now  violently  gnawing,  £s?r.]  Since’ 
e  blood  and  its  ferum  in  fcoi  butical  patients  is  con¬ 
doned  as  above-mentioned,  by  its  clammy  tenacity 
will  eafily  cohere  with,  or  arrefi:  itfelf  within  the 
•eights  of  the  fmall  vefiels,  which  will  at  the  fame 
ne  be  corroded  by  its  acrimony  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
>dy  where  the  ftagnation  may  be  formed.  But  when 
ipervious  humours  begin  to  be  arrefted  in  the  con- 
rging  extremities  of  the  vefiels,  which  become 
rer-ftrained  or  diftended,  pain  is  the  confequence  : 
id  if  by  the  repeated  force  or  a&ion  of  the  fluids 
)on  the  back  of  the  obftrudtion,  they  are  able  ac 
nes  to  urge  forward  their  courfe,  but  with  fome 
fficulty,  then  thofe  pains  will  be  wounding  or  dart- 
g,  and  foon  vanifh  when  the  hefitating  blood 
s  gained  a  clear  paflage  from  the  {freights  of  the 
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arteries  into  the  veins.  But  as  the  whole  circulating 
mafs  of  the  current  blood  is  infedted  with  the  fail 
vices  *  the  like  obftru&ions,  and  confequently  th 
pains,  will  be  frequently  returning.  But  thefe  pain 
ufually  grow  worfe  in  the  night-time,  like  thofe  c 
the  venereal  difeafe  when  it  has  taken  up  its  quartet 
in  the  bones,  infomuch  that  Eugalenus  1  informs  us 
even  experienced  phyficians  have  been  fometime 
doubtful  in  diftinguifhing  betwixt  the  two  maladies 
however  the  antecedent  caufes  of  the  fcurvy,  and  th 
other  fjgns  of  the  prefent  diftemper,  as  before  dc 
fcribed,  will  in  the  mean  time  generally  fuffice  t< 
remove  this  difficulty,  more  efpecially  if  the  puH 
be  found  fmall  and  unequal  at  the  time  when  the  fail 
pains  are  urgent ;  and  this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  th 
obfervation  of  Eugalenus ,  who  in  the  place  laft  cited 
reckons  up  feveral  varieties  of  the  pains  to  be  rc 
inarked  in  thefe  patients. 

But  of  all  parts  of  the  body  the  fcurvy  is  mo: 
mifchievous  to  the  bones,  as  we  are  allured  from  th 
rnoft  certain  and  numerous  obfervations  :  for  eve 
its  very  firft  attack  is  upon  the  teeth  and  jaws ;  an 
M.  Petit  m  has  found  in  the  de$d  bodies  of  fcorbn 
peal  patients,  that  the  periofleum  has  appeared  le 
parated  from  almoft  all  the  bones  of  the  body  :  an 
Pouf  art n,  that  the  epiphyfes  or  heads  of  the  bone 
have  been  found  feparated  from  the  reft  of  thei 
bodies  \  the  bony  ribs  carious  and  disjointed  fror 
their  cartilages,  many  other  bones  changed  foul  an 
black'Coloured,  with  the  ligaments  eroded  from  thei 
joints,  and  the  internal  and  fpongy  or  cellular  fabric i 
the  bones  converted  into  a  putrid  liquid.  And  wha 
feems  fiill  more  wonderful,  bones  that  were  long  befor 
the  diftemper  broken  and  well  united  by  a  callus,  hav 
at  length  fallen  afunder  again,  in  lcorbutical  failors  ! 
by  a  diffolufion  of  the  callus  that  before  cemented  th 
r  -  '  ex 
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extremities  of  the  broken  bones,  fo  that  they  again 
refembled  a  recent  fradure  ;  and  when  the  feurvy  has 
been  fubdued  by  a  convenient  diet  with  fuitabie  re¬ 
medies,  the  callus  has  been  again  renewed  fo  as  to  cure 
the  fradure  as  at  firft p.  Wounds  that  had  been  fifty 
years  before  infiided  and  healed  up  with  a  firm  fear, 
broke  open  afrefh  in  the  feurvy  of  a  certain  fqua- 
dron  q.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  if  broken  bones 
will  not  unite  in  fcorbutical  perfons,  nor  even  a  flight 
wound  admit  of  a  cure,  but  rather  degenerate  into 
ulcers  of  a  long  continuance,  more  efpecially  in  the 
kgs. 

But  neither  have  the  internal  vifeera  efcaped  the 
fury  of  the  fcorbutical  acrimony,  and  I  have  parti¬ 
cularly  obferved  enormous  pains  about  the  cardia  and 
ftomach  tormenting  thefe  patients,  which  have  in- 
creafed  upon  them  after  taking  nourifhment,  although 
their  appetite  to  food  has  continued  fharp  enough. 
The  pericardium,  lungs,  pleura,  and  diaphragm  have 
been  found  not  only  cohering  together,  but  in  a  man- 
j  ner  melted  or  confufed  into  one  mafs,  in  lcorbutical 
|  bodies,  who  have  perifhed  fuddenly  by  a  fuffocation r, 

S  with  a  great  opprefiion  at  the  bread: ;  and  under  the 
following  number  of  this  fedion  it  will  appear  that 
ulcerations  and  corruptions  of  the  vifeera  have  been 
obferved  in  this  diftemper.  But  in  the  mean  time  it 
remains  fomething  wonderful,  that  under  fo  violent  an 
I  acrimony  of  the  juices  the  tender  fabric  of  the  brain 
!  fhould  have  been  always  found  in  a  healthy  or  found, 
condition  s;  and  indeed  theobfervations  made  through¬ 
out  the  whole  courfe  of  the  diftemper  allure  us  the 
adions  of  the  brain  have  continued  fufficiently  entire. 
There  are  fometimes  indeed  convulfions,  tremblings, 
palfies,  and  the  like,  that  attend  this  malady  as  we 
fhall  prefently  fhew  j  but  then  they  are  rather  from  in¬ 
juries  of  the  nerves  and  mufcles,  than  of  the  brain  it- 

Y  4  ■  felf ; 
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felf  fin.ce  the  memory,  underftanding,  reafon,  or 
jpdgmenr,  &c.  continue  without  hurt.  Thofe  un¬ 
happy  men  who  wintered  in  the  fartheft  regions  ofthe 
north,  and  all  fucceflively  perifhed  one  after  the  other, 
made  a  journal  of  every  day’s  tranfa&ions,  which  the 
laft  of  them  furviving  concludes,  “  and  I  myfelf  am 
“  now  expiring  upon  the  day  on  which  I  wrote  this 
“  part  of  the  hiftory  of  our  calamities from 
whence  jitfeems  that  their  intellects  continued  found, 
to  the  laft  day  of  their  life ;  nor  does  the  hiftory 
mention  that  any  of  the  company  were  delirious  be¬ 
fore  their  deceafe  l.  And  it  is  alfo  here  remarkable, 
that  their  appetite  continued  fharp  till  they  died,  al¬ 
though  their  miferable  weaknefs  and  continual  pain$ 
would  no  longer  permit  them  to  rife  out  of  bed  to 
procure  nourifhments u.  Even  Poupart  obferves 
that  intenfe  hunger  has  continued  as  long  as  the 
fcorbutical  patients  have  lived  ;  and  derives  it  from 
the  fharp  humour  which  he  found  in  the  ftomachs  of 
thofe  who  deceafed  of  this  malady. 

Black  and  blue  fpots.J  Concerningfcorbuticalfpots, 
we  formerly  treated  under  the  foregoing  number  of 
this  feClion  :  but  when  once  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body  begins  to  appear  difcoloured  with  livid  fpots, 
under  an  increafing  fcurvy,  it  js  a  fign  of  a  gangre^- 
nous  corruption  in  the  texture  of  the  bloqd.  i  I 

4P.  1  here  are  alfo  various  kinds  of  fevers 
attend  the  fcurvy,  fome  hot  or  inflammatory, 
others  malignant,  and  others  intermitting  of  the 
feveral  tribes  j  fome  vague  or  irregular,  and  others 
periodical  in  their  attack,  or  others  that  are 
continual,  and  indudfive  of  an  atrophy  or  waft¬ 
ing  throughout  the  habit ;  add  to  thefe  vomitr 
ings,  purgings  or  fluxes,  and  dyfenteries,  with 
fharp  ftranguries  or  fcaldings  ofthe  urine,  faint- 

ing 
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ingfits,  anxieties,  or  oppreflions,  that  are  often 
fuddenly  fatal,  a  dropfy,  confumption,  convuK 
fions,  tremblings,  palfies,  contractions  of  the 
limbs,  black  fpots,  and  finally  difcharges  of  the 
blood,  by  vomitings  and  ftools,  from  the  liver, 
lpleen,  pancreas,  and  mefentery,  which  laft  i$ 
often  wafted  or  confirmed  by  a  putrefaction,  that 
quickly  fpreads  the  difterpper  by  contagion. 

When  we  formerly  treated  upon  the  caufes  of  fe¬ 
vers  at  §.  586.  it  was  obferved  that  all  things  which 
greatly  alter  the  humours  may  excite  a  fever  :  but  it 
plainly  enough  appears  from  what  we  have  here  ad¬ 
vanced  upon  the  lcurvy,  how  much  the  blood  and  hu¬ 
mours  degenerate  from  their  natural  and-  healthy 
ftate.  When  therefore  the  diftemper  is  already  far 
advanced,  and  almoft  the  whole  mafs  of  the  blood 
corrupted,  it  will  not  at  all  be  furprifing  that  the 
word  forts  of  fevers  fhould  be  kindled  by  it,  and 
thofe  of  fuch  very  different  kinds,  according  to  the 
particular  parts  of  the  body,  that  are  more  than  others 
^ffedted  by  it.  In  a  beginning  fcurvy  a  fever  is  fel- 
dom  prefent,  but  it;  commonly  follows  when  the  di¬ 
ftemper  is  grown  inveterate :  and  the  like  is  alfo  ob- 
fervable  in  other  chronical  diftempers.  So  in  the  me- 
ancholy  (§.  1094.)  the  pulfe  is  flow  and  a  confidera- 
h  chill  or  coldnefs  prevails  throughout  the  body  ; 
ut  in  the  tyrgefcent  and  moved  atrabilis  very  violent 
evers  are  obferved,  (§.  1 104.)  putrifying  all  the  hu- 
|mours  in  a  fhort  time  :  an  incipient  dropfy  is  a  diftem¬ 
per  the  raoft  remote  of  all  from  the  fever ;  but  yet  an 
inveterate  dropfy  is  ufually  attended  with  a  flow  fever, 
hamely,  when  the  ftagnant  waters  begin  to  corrupt, 
puch  irregular  fevers,  both  intermittents  and  conti¬ 
nual  ones,  have  been  obferved  in  fcorbutical  patients 
PY  Eugalenus x ;  and  we  elfewhere  read  of  fevers  y 
!>f  the  moft  putrid  and  malignant  conditions  that  ac~ 

com- 
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companied  the  fcurvy.  But  thefe  fevers  wafte  the 
whole  habit  of  the  body,  and  fo  much  vitiate  all  the 
current  blood  and  humours,  that  they  are  even  in- 
fufficient  to  fupply  and  reftore  thofe  parts,  that  are 
daily  exhaufted  from  the  fplids  and  fluids  of  the  body, 
by  the  conftant  adions  of  life  •,  and  therefore  an  atro¬ 
phy  of  the  whole  confequently  enfues. 

Vomitings,  purgings,  and  dyfenteries.]  It  was 
faid  under  the  foregoing  number,  that  a  troublefome 
cardialgia  is  often  obfervable  in  fcorbutical  patients, 
which  is  fometimes  followed  with  a  vomiting  •,  and 
that  thefe  patients  generally  find  fome  relief  to 
their  pain  when  their  ftomach  has  difencumbered  it- 
felf,  for  which  reafon  they  often  put  their  fingers 
into  their  throat  to  excite  vomiting,  and  obtain  a  re¬ 
lief  of  their  pain.  If  now  the  inteftines  are  irritated 
from  the  fame  caufe,  a  diarrhaea  or  purging  may  en- 
jfue,  and  even  a  dyfentery  will  follow,  if  there  be  yet 
greater  acrimony  of  the  humours :  but  more  efpeci- 
ally  that  dyfentery  is  to  be  feared,  which  follows  from 
the  vifcera  already  corrupted  and  putrified,  and  is 
therefore  conftantly  fatal.  However  in  fome  cafes  an 
obftinate  coftivenefs  of  the  bowels  has  been  obferved, 
together  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing ;  and  this  above 
others  is  efteemed  a  fatal  fign  z. 

Sharp  ftranguries.]  The  caufes  of  the  flrangury 
may  be  reduced  either  to  the  acrimony  of  the  urine 
increafed,  or  the  tender  difpofition  of  the  parts,  thro* 
which  the  urine  has  a  pafiage,  or  to  both  thefe  con¬ 
joined  together,  as  when,  for  example,  too  great  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  urine  excoriates  the  ureters,  bladder  and 
urethra.  Nov/  it  appears  from  the  principles  of  phyfi- 
ology  a,  that  the  urine  is  compofed  of  the  watery  parts 
from  the  blood,  faturated  with  very  acrimonious  fubtle 
and  volatile  falts,  approaching  near  to  that  of  an  ah 
caly,  together  with  fuch  rancid  oils  from  the  blood  as 
are  near  upon  a  ftate  of  putrefadlion  :  and  therefore  a 
greater  acrimony  of  the  urine  will  refult  from  a  greater 

pro- 
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proportion  of  the  faJts  and  oils  of  the  blood  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it,  or  from  an  increafed  acrimony  of  thofe 
(alts  and  oils  when  they  are  lefs  abundant.  Thus  we 
perceive  that  in  the  fummer  heats,  while  much  of  the 
watery  parts  are  exhaled  by  perfpiration  from  the 
blood,  there  is  feparated  a  lefs  proportion  of  the  urine, 
but  fuch  as  hath  an  higher  colour,  and  fometimes  fo 
much  more  acrimonious,  as  to  exciteapainful  ftrangury 
or  fenfe  of  fcalding  •,  and  this  merely  becaufe  the  wa¬ 
tery  and  oily  parts  of  the  blood  abound  in  too  great 
a  proportion,  in  refpedt  to  the  deficient  watery  part 
that  dilutes  them.  It  was  alfo  formerly  faid  upon 
another  occafion  (fee  §.  888.)  that  a  fenfe  of  the 
ftrangury  is  perceived,  when  the  matter  of  a  diftem- 
per  is  become  refolved  and  moveable,  but  at  the 
fame  time  more  acrid  in  the  expulfion  of  it  from  the 
body  by  the  urinary  paffages  ;  and  then  a  ftrangury 
of  this  fort  may  be  of  good  prefage,  fince  it  denotes 
that  the  greater  acrimony  of  the  urine  now  proceeds 
from  the  matter  of  the  difeafe,  which  it  wafhes  out 
,  from  the  body.  But  the  urine  of  fcorbutical  perfons 
is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  with  a  great  quantity  of  a  heavy 
fediment,  like  the  earth  of  red  bole  or  brick-duft, 
which  fediment  is  again  diftblvable  in  the  urine  by 
placing  it  upon  the  fire,  and  the  more  readily  if  a 
quantity  of  water  be  added  to  it :  for  fuch  a  kind  of 
urine  is  charged  with  fo  great  a  proportion  of  falts, 
that  upon  growing  cold,  they  immediately  let  fall 
fome  of  tfieir  more  earthy  part  to  the  bottom,  and 
they  will  even  frequently  afford  the  appearance  of  a 
thin  fkin  of  cryftalizing  falts  upon  the  lurface  of  the 
urine,  perfectly  after  the  fame  manner,  as  the  more 
highly  faturated  brine  liquors  throw  down  their  falts 
to  the  bottom  when  they  grow  cold  ;  the  truth  of 
which  is  very  commonly  experienced,  in  depurating 
and  cryftalizing  the  falts  that  are  preferved  for  ufe  in 
the  (hops  of  chemifts  and  apothecaries.  But  the  more 
jntenfe  colour  of  the  urine,  as  we  are  taught  by  che- 
ipiftry,  refults  principally  fro  in  the  oil  it  contains.  At 
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the  fame  time  too  it  is  remarkable  in  fcorbutic  pa¬ 
tients,  that  as  the  diftemper  grows  worfe,  the  urine 
obtains  a  darker  colour,  and  inclines  to  a  more  deep 
brown ;  whereas  healthy  urine  left  to  itfelf  has  no 
fuch  colour  till  it  begins  to  putrify,  upon  which  it 
turns  brown  and  depofits  a  copious  fediment ;  and 
therefore  fcorbutical  urine  thus  conditioned  affords  a 
fign  of  an  increafed  difpofition  to  putrefadion.  Eu- 
galenus  b  juflly  ranks  the  urine  among  the  principal 
■diagnoftic  figns  of  the  fcurvy,  and  well  remarks  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  diftemper,  the  urines  are  fome* 
times  citron-coloured  and  clear,  or  form  times  white 
and  turbid,  as  they  commonly  are  difcharged  in  all 
crude  diftempers;  but  as  the  difeafe  inereaies  he  ob- 
ferves  that  the  urines  are  fometimes  thin  and  very 
red,  or  inclined  to  brown,  like  thofe  that  are  dis¬ 
charged  in  ardent  fevers,  unlefs  that  they  are  obfcurely 
bluiffi.  Therefore  he  propofes  the  following  as  a 
diagnoftic  rule :  In  quorum  urinis  majora  putrefablio^ 
nis  indicia  infunty  quam  f  oris  ex  calore  H  fiti  apparet , 
morbo  lento  exiftente ,  &  ad  nullius  veteribus  cognitae 
febris  typum  ac  cedent  e^  de  his  certo  'tecum  ftatuere  potes 
ac  debes ,  a  fcorbuto  tales  detineri ;  “  In  the  urines 

of  thofe  patients  which  ffiew  figns  of  a  greater 
<6  putrefadion  than  is  otherwife  openly  manifefted 
<c  by  the  heat  and  third  of  the  patient,  whofe 
ct  diftemper  goes  on  (low  or  languid,  and  advances 
<c  to  the  type  or  charader  of  no  fever  known  to  the 
cc  ancients,  you  may  and  ought  juftly  to  conclude 
“  with  yourfelf,  that  fuch  labour  under  the  fcurvyd* 
And  elfewhere  he  adds  c  that  this  rule  is  more 
efpecially  juft,  “  if  the  urines  are  thus  difcharged, 
“  while  the  patients  walk  abroad  and  perform  all 
“  the  other  offices  of  life  without  moleftation 
Maxime ,  fi  obambulantibus ,  &  omnia  vitae  munia 
fine  offenfione  adminiftrantibus ,  tales  ( urinae )  red - 
dantur. 

There* 
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Therefore  when  a  great  quantity  of  acrimonious 
and  almoft  putrid  falts  and  oils  are  difcharged  by 
urines  in  the  laft  ftages  of  the  fcurvy,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  troublefome  ftrangury  mu  ft  follow, 
more  efpecially  if  at  the  fame  time,  as  often  happens 
in  fea*  voyages,  there  be  a  fcarcity  of  drink  or  of 
frefh  water,  by  which  the  urine  might  be  rendered 
more  dilute,  and  lefs  acrimonious. 

Fainting-fits,  anxieties  or  oppreffions,  &?£.]  AH 
authors  who  have  accurately  written  upon  the  prefent 
diftemper,  admonifh  that  faintings  and  fudden  death 
are  greatly  to  be  feared  in  the  word  fort  of  the  fcurvy. 
Eugalenus  d  makes  this  remark,  and  adds,  that  almoft 
all  who  are  in  this  condition  or  ftage  of  the  fcurvy, 
have  their  pulfe  fmall,  weak,  and  unequal ;  but  this 
we  know,  is  the  pulfe  which  fo  much  threatens  a  li- 
pothymia.  Thus  likewife  in  Forejlus  e  we  read  the 
following  fentence  upon  the  fcurvy  :  Quoties  vero  paffi 
fio  magis  ingrave feit ,  fequitur  ambulandi  impotent ial 
j  anhelit  us  difficult  as ,  potiffimum  dum  fe  movent  aut  eri- 
j  gnnt ;  d?  ft  aliquando  ereffi  federe  conantur ,  quafi  de- 
\ficiente  fpiritu  femianmes  deliquio  afficiuntur :  rurfus 
'  decumbent  es  reficiuntur  ac  refpirant  liberius  :  “But 
“  whenever  the  diftemper  becomes  more  violent, 
“  there  follows  an  impotency  of  walking,  with  a 
“  difficulty  of  breathing,  more  efpecially  when  the 
<c  patient  moves  or  gets  up  ;  and  if  they  fometimes 
<c  endeavour  to  fit  with  their  bodies  upright,  they 

are  left  half  dead  by  a  deliquium  or  fainting,  as  if 
“  they  were  deftitute  of  breathing  ;  but  upon  laying 
“  themfelves  down  again  they  are  refreffied/and 
“  breathe  more  freely.”  But  he  afterwards  fubjoins, 
that  he  had  known  fome  expire  in  thefe  faintings. 
Now  it  was  formerly  obferved  under  the  foregoing 
number  of  this  fed  ion,  that  the  Tailors  who  were  af¬ 
fixed  with  the  very  worft  kind  of  the  fcurvy,  found 
themfelves  well  enough  while  they  continued  quiet 
in  their  beds,  but  that  upon  the  leaft  commotions 

of 
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of  body  they  fuddenly  expired ;  and  that  this  held 
true  likewife  in  thofe  who  feemed  recovered  enough 
to  be  employed  about  their  ulual  labours.  Poupart 4 
has  alfo  remarked  the  like  hidden  deaths  in  fcorbutb 
cal  patients  •,  and  upon  the  opening  the  deceafed  bo¬ 
dies  he  has  found  all  their  viscera  corrupted,  and 
in  many  the  auricles  of  the  heart  were  enlarged  to 
the  fize  of  one’s  firft,  and  filled  with  a  congealed  blood, 
from  whence  the  neceilary  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  the  heart  and  vifcera  mud  in  courfe  have 
been  fupprefied.v 

A  dropfy.]  It  is  evident  from  what  was  faid  at 
§*  1150,  that  among  the  caufes  of  the  fcurvy,  we 
are  to  reckon  fuch  crude  or  grofs  aliments  as  may  be 
inftrumentaltowards  producing  ftubborn  obftru&ions 
in  the  vifcera  ;  in  the  manner  we  formerly  demon-* 
ftrated  in  the  chapter  upon  the  melancholy :  and  it 
is  moreover  obferved,  that  thofe  who  live  moft  ob¬ 
noxious  to  flow  difeafes  are  inclined  to  fall  into  the 
fcurvy.  But  it  will  be  hereafter  made  to  appear, 
at  §.  1229,  where  we  fhall  treat  upon  the  caufes  of 
a  dropfy,  that  the  high  road  to  this  watery  diftemper 
is  paved  by  ftubborn  obftrudlions  formed  in  the  viP 
cera ;  on  which  account  the  fcurvy  is  alfo  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  of  dropfies.  Moreover  in  the  fe- 
cond  number  of  the  prefent  feftion,  a  Iwelling  of  the 
legs  and  ancles  was  fhewn  to  have  a  place  among 
the  apparent  figns  of  a  fcurvy,  and  the  fame  is  alfo 
a  companion  to  the  incipient  dropfy  (fee  §.  1230;) 
and  from  thence  the  reafon  may  fufficiently  appear, 
why  an  inveterate  fcurvy  may  follow  a  dropfy  :  and 
^why  on  the  reverfe,  as  Sydenham  s  obferves  to  us,  it 
is  a  common  maxim  “  that  where  the  fcurvy  ends, 
4C  a  dropfy  begins Ubi  definit  fcorbutus ,  ibi  inci - 
pit  hydrops.  It  was  an  offence  to  the  faid  ingenious 
phyfician  (as  we  remarked  at  §.  1 149.)  that  the  prac¬ 
titioners  of  his  day  fhould  accufe  or  cloak  all  chronic 
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maladies  under  the  title  of  fcurvy :  and  it  was  the 
fame  reafon  that  induced  him  likewife  to  add  in  that 
place :  Haec  tamen  regula  faepe  faepius  non  aliter  eft 
accipienda ,  quam  quod,  ubi  primum  fe  Hydrops  mani - 
f eft  is  prodit  indiciis ,  praeconcepta  de  fcorbuio  opinio 
ftatm  collabafcit :  <c  But  this  rule  is  however  very 
“  often  not  otherwife  to  be  underftood,  than  that 
44  the  preconceived  notion  of  a  fcurvy  is  immediately 
“  thrown  up  as  loon  as  a  dropfy  begins  to  (hew  it- 
<c  lelf  by  evident  figns  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is 
evident  enough,  from  what  has  been  now  laid,  that 
a  dropfy  may  enfue  after  an  inveterate  fcurvy  ;  and 
practical  obfervations  confirm  the  frequency  of  this 
commutation. 

Confumption.]  We  obferved  above,  in  the  prefent 
number  of  this  ledtion,  the  reafon  why  an  atrophy, 
(lowly  exhaufting  the  whole  habit,  may  follow  the 
fcurvy  ;  but  moreover  a  tabes  or  purulent  confump¬ 
tion  may  fometimes  arife  in  the  fcurvy,  from  the  cor¬ 
ruption  lodged  within  many  of  the  vifcera.  And 
even  a  phthifis,'  or  confumption  of  the  lungs  ul¬ 
cerated,  may  be  alfo  as  well  produced  from  ulcera¬ 
tions  in  the  other  vifcera,  as  from  an  original  ulce¬ 
ration  in  thefe  important  organs,  as  will  hereafter 
jappear  at  §.  1214.  In  the  bodies  however  deceafed  of 
-the  fcurvy,  a  corrupt  matter  has  been  found  in  the 
icavity  of  the  bread  h,  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  in 
the  arm-pits,  and  in  the  intervals  betwixt  the  mufcles, 
both  in  the  upper  and  the  lower  limbs  \  and  therefore 
it  is  apparent  that  a  purulent  tabes  or  confumption 
may  alfo  follow  our  prefent  diftemper. 

Convulfions.]  Under  the  foregoing  number  of  this 
fedlion  it  was  faid  that  profule  haemorrhages  fome¬ 
times  enfue  in  the  fcurvy  :  but  we  alfo  proved  upon 
another  occafion  at  §.  232,  that  convulfions  are  the 
confequence  of  any  evacuations  of  blood  that  are  ex- 
cefiive  ;  and  therefore  they  may  follow  from  the  fame 
caufe  in  a  fcurvy.  Moreover  at  §.  710,  where  we 
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treated  of  a  febrile  convulfion,  it  was  remarked  that 
the  common  fenfory  may  be  fo  affedted  from  other 
diftant  parts  of  the  body,  as  if  the  real  caufe  itfelf 
were  pre-exiftent  in  the  brain  ;  when,  yet  at  the  fame 
time  the  original  caufe  of  the  nervous  malady  is  lodged 
in  very  diftant  parts.  It  may  be  therefore  not  at  all 
ftrange  if  patients  are  convulfed  in  the  worft  degrees 
of  the  fcurvy,  although  upon  opening  their  deceafed 
bodies  there  can  be  nothing  perceived  amifs  in  the 
brain 1 :  for  if  only  bile  floating  in  the  ftomach  can 
excite  convulfions,  which  immediately  ceafe  when  the 
foul  humour  is  thrown  up  by  a  vomit ;  and  if  fharp 
periodical  pains,  with  ulcerous  humours  lodged  in  the 
body  can  produce  a  terrible  epilepfy  (fee  §,  1075.  ' 
N°.  4O  what  effects  of  this  kind  may  we  not  fear  in 
thofe  whofe  very  bones  are  almoft  all  of  them  become 
carious k,  and  whofe  ligaments  are  found  eroded  by 
the  acrid  fanies  colledted  in  the  cavities  of  the  joints  5  I 
whofe  pericardium  has  been  found  almoft  eaten  up1 
and  the  heart  itfelf  deeply  ulcerated  1 ;  and  laftlyy 
whofe  tender  vifcera  are  watered  by  a  filthy  liquor  fo  j 
acrimonious,  as  even  to  ulcerate  the  face,  and  fetch 
the  fkin  off  the  hands  of  thofe  who  have  opened  the 
dead  bodies  m.  Sufficient  reafons  therefore  appear  for 
exciting  convulfions  in  the  worft  degrees  of  the  fcurvy, 
which  make  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  number  3  and 
Poupart  n  even  obferved  convulfions  common  to  all 
the  fcorbutical  patients,  who  were  afflidted  with  the 
moft  putrid  kind  of  the  diftemper,  of  which  he  there 
reckons  up  the  ufual  fymptoms. 

Tremblings.]  When  we  formerly  treated  upotv  i 
trembling  in  fevers  at  §.  627,  it  was  obferved  to  fob 
low  as  the  confequence  either  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
moft  fubtle  liquids,  which  is  the  occafion  of  great 
weaknefs  •,  or  from  any  fort  of  caufe  that  irritates  the 
common  fenfory.  But  we  have  certainly  above  {hewn, 
that  the  irritating  caufes  are  here  violent ;  and  it  hath  ■ 
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3een  formerly  made  apparent  that  the  laft  ftages  of  the 
fcurvy  are  attended  with  extreme  weaknefs,  infomuch 
:hat  thefe  patients  faint  away  upon  the  flighted  oc- 
;afions.  Confult  what  has  been  faid  upon  the  fubjedt 
it  the  fedtiori  above  quoted,  where  thefe  matters  are 
more  fully  explained. 

Palfies.]  From  what  Was  faid  on  the  Caufes  of  pal- 
les  at  §.  1060,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  like  para- 
ytic  maladies  may  enfue  in  perfons  afflidfed  with  the 
fcurvy,  Whenever  the  produdtive  caufes  there  men- 
;ioned  fhall  accede :  but  we  are  in  this  place  treat- 
ng  upon  that  fort  of  palfy,  which  follows  in  confe¬ 
rence  of  the  fcurvy  as  its  caufe :  which  has  been 
therefore  obferved  and  defcribed  by  Eugalenus  0  to 
differ  from  the  palfy  of  the  ancients  in  this,  that  al¬ 
though  the  firmnefs  and  ftrength  are  loft  in  the  limbs 
affedted  by  a  fcorbutic  palfy,  yet  there  commonly  re¬ 
mains  fome  degree  of  mobility  in  them,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  their  mobility  is  increded,  as  at  other  times 
,t  is  more  diminifhed.  But  we  obferved  at  §.  105/. 
that  fuch  flight  forts  or  degrees  of  the  palfy,  go  un¬ 
der  the  denomination  of  a  Par  efts,  namely,  when¬ 
ever  fome  degree  of  motion  as  yet  continues  in  the 
paralytic  limbs,  although  not  conftant.  And  this  has 
induced  Eugalenus  q  rather  to  call  it  a  paralytic  ma¬ 
lady  or  affedliom  than  a  true  palfy  *,  and  the  more 
fo  as  h£  obferved,  that  by  fuitable  remedies,  this 
parefis  might  be  cured  often  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time, 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  a  true  palfy  is  a  diftemper 
ftubborn  and  of  long  continuance,  by  the  general 
fconfent  of  all  phyficians.  But  if  we  confer  that  the 
encephalon,  or  brain,  has  appeared  perfedliy  healthy 
in  thofe  opened  bodies  who  have  died  of  the  very 
worft  kinds  of  the  fcurvy,  as  we  formerly  obferved ; 
it  will  feem  from  thence  very  probable,  that  the  faid 
fcorbutic  palfy  proceeds  not  from  any  vice  in  the  brain 
or  nerves  themfelveS  j  but  that,  as  anatomical  diflec- 
Vql.  XI.  Z  tions 
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tions  have  taught  us  V  the  texture  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments  are  eroded,  the  heads  or  epiphyfes  are 
loofened  from  the  bodies  of  their  refpe&ive  bones, 
and  the  mufcles  themfelves  are  fo  macerated  by  a 
black  and  putrid  kind  of  blood,  that  they  eafily  break 
©r  melt  by  handling  betwixt  the  fingers,  however 
tough  and  firm  they  may  appear  in  healthy  bodies  r. 
Thefe  caufes  are  certainly  enough  to  weaken  or  take 
away  the  mobility  of  the  limbs,  if  we  confider  the 
caufe  of  mufcular  motion  by  the  nerves  does  not  ope¬ 
rate  the  effects  until  it  has  been  applied  by  the  muf¬ 
cles,  (fee  §.  1058  ;)  and  that  for  the  faid  moving 
caufe  to  produce  its  effects  by  the  nerves,  requires  a 
found  or  healthy  fabric  in  the  mufcles.  Since  there¬ 
fore  the  fabric  of  the  mufcles,  the  ligaments,  and 
the  bones  to  which  the  mufcles  are  fixed,  are  often 
fo  much  depraved  in  the  prefent  diftemper,  the  rati¬ 
onale  of  that  which  is  called  the  fcorbutic  palfy  fu Ar¬ 
dently  appears. 

Contractions  of  the  joints.]  Ina  palfy  the  mufcles 
are  in  a  relaxed  ftate  of  immobility,  but  in  con¬ 
tractions  of  the  joints,  they  are  rather  in  a  ftate  of 
rigidity  joined  with  immobility;  and  at  the  fame 
time  the  joints,  to  which  the  rigid  mufcles  were  given 
for  motion  remain  bent,  and  cannot  be  extended. 
Thefe  contractions  have  been  obferved  by  Poupart 3 
in  Icorbutical  patients,  in  which  the  mufcles  have  been 
as  rigid  as  boards,  from  the  quantity  of  congealed 
blood  with  which  they  were  fluffed.  But  fince  even  in 
the  dead  body  (fee  §.  1058.)  warm  water  injeCted  by 
the  arteries  may  fo  diftend  the  veffels  of  the  mufcles, 
as  to  increafe  them  in  breadth  or  thicknefs,  and  dimi- 
nifh  their  length,  fo  as  to  move  or  pull  the  fixed  parts 
to  which  the  mufcles  are  inferted,  it  will  eafily  appear 
that  the  fame  effeCt  muft  follow,  when  the  like  veffels 
are  much  diftended  and  fluffed  with  congealed  blood 
in  the  mufcles  of  a  living  perfon.  But  as  the  muf¬ 
cles 
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les  which  bend  the  limbs  exert  a  greater  power  than 
hofe  which  extend  the  fame,  the  reafon  is  evident, 
vhy  a  contraction  of  the  joint  or  limb  enfues  when 
11  the  flexor  mufcles  are  thus  affected  by  the  fame 
aufe;  which  is  what  we  alfoobferved  before  at  §- 1069,- 
dien  we  treated  upon  the  cure  of  a  palfy.  Eugalenus  t 
as  obferved  the  knee  contracted  towards  the  ham  in 
le  fcurvy,  after  the  manner  above-mentioned. 

Black  and  blue  fpots,]  Concerning  the  various  co- 
)urs  of  fpots  in  the  (kin,  we  have  already  treated  in 
re  numbers  foregoing  of  the  prefent  fection :  but 
dien  they  appear  of  a  black  colour,  they  are  certain 
gns  of  a  gangrene  or  mortification,  and  confequent- 
V  of  death  near  at  hand. 

Difcharges  of  blood  by  vomitings  and  purgings.] 
Ye  treated  in  the  foregoing  number,  upon  the 
jdden  and  often  furprifing  haemorrhages  that  hap- 
en  in  this  diftemper.  But  fince  in  the  laft  ftage  of  the 
:urvy,  it  is  tifual  for  thefe  vomitings  and  purgings 
f  blood  to  enfue  from  an  erofion  and  deftrudfion 
f  the  veffels  in  the  vifcera,  it  is  evident  enough  that 
othing  but  mifchief  can  be  from  thence  expected. 
From  the  liver,  fpleen,  Sc.]  The  whole  current 
:  the  blood  and  all  the  humours,  do  at  length  de- 
enerate  to  the  worft  corroding  acrimony  ♦,  it  is  there- 
)re  no  wonder  if  they  corrupt  and  deflroy  all  parts 
hich  they  water :  and  we  have  already  mentioned 
number  of  obfervations  that  confirm  the  fame 
uth. 

Speedily  propagated  by  contagion  ]  Practical  ob- 
rvations  inform  us,  that  a  number  of  people  are 
ten  infedted  by  the  fcurvy  in  one  and  the  fame  placed 
at  from  thence  it  does  not  yet  certainly  appear,  that 
fis  diftemper  may  pafs  from  one  perfon  to  another 
y  contagion.  For  when  fuch  numbers  are  affiliated 
ith  the  fcurvy,  at  the  fame  time  in  fleets  at  fea, 
id  in  befieged  cities,  the  fource  of  the  diftemper 
ay  be  very  juftly  afcribed  to  the  badnefs  and  want 
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of  their  water,  the  fcarcity  of  vegetable  foods,  a  clofe 
and  foul  air,  &c.  as  we  formerly  mentioned ;  and 
therefore  it  feems  to  be  rather  imputable  to  the  com¬ 
mon  morbid  caufes,  which  operate  upon  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  dwell  together  in  the  fame  place,  than  to  a 
mere  contagion.  Sennertus  u  indeed  would  perfuade 
us,  that  in  his  time,  the  fcurvy  owed  its  frequency 
in  the  parts  of  lower  Saxony ,  to  a  cuftom  which  the 
people  entertained  of  drinking  all  together  out  of  one 
great  bowl  or  cup ;  and  as  it  feldom  happened  that 
all  perfons,  who  took  their  commons  at  the  table, 
were  entirely  free  from  the  fcurvy,  the  nature  of 
which  diftemper  is,  Erft  to  infedt  or  diforder  the  teeth 
and  gums,  he  was  thence  perfuaded  that  the  viru- 
lency  of  the  fcurvy  might  be  this  way  readily  com¬ 
municated.  But  he  might  with  equal  force  have  ar¬ 
gued,  that  thofe  who  dined  together  in  common  mud 
have  all  been  partakers  of  this  diftemper,  becaufe  they 
took  fhares  of  the  fame  food.  I  muft  however  con- 
fefs,  that  I  would  not  perfuade  any  perfon  to  ufe  the 
fame  cup  with  one  whofe  mouth  and  gums  are  clog¬ 
ged  with  a  filthy  fcorbutic  matter  :  but  in  the  meari 
time  there  appears  no  certain  proof,  that  the  fcurvy 
may  be  fpread  by  contagion,  like  what  we  know  0:! 
the  fmall-pox,  venereal  difeafe,  itch,  and  the  like; 
diftempers.  I  have  for  my  own  part  obferved,  tha 
in  places  where  the  fcurvy  has  been  the  local  or  coun 
try  diftemper,  the  perfons  who  have  lodged  in  th< 
upper  ftories  of  the  houfes,  and  ufed  a  good  diet 
have  been  free  from  the  diftemper  ;  while  thof< 
dwelling  in  the  lower  parts,  have  been  fadly  affli£lec 
with  it,  although  there  was  daily  a  frequent  inter 
courfe  betwixt  them  both. 

1  cannot  but  own  however  that  Poupart  w  has  cal; 
led  this  diftemper  by  the  title  of  contagious,  and  prc 
nounced  that  it  has  feveral  things  in  common  wit 
the  cruel  plague  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  moft  c 
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the  people  in  the  fame  hofpital,  fell  ill  of  the  diftem- 
per  ;  but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  patients  were 
already  fcorbutic  before  they  were  carried  into  the 
hofpital,  and  that  a  great  many  of  them  were  removed 
thence  to  another  hofpital,  that  the  putrid  exhala* 
tions  from  them  might  not  injure  thofe  who  lay  ill  in 
the  fame  houfe.  Nor  do  we  there  read  at  leaft,  that 
any  of  the  other  patients  catched  it  by  infedtion.  More¬ 
over  the  Dutch  fhips  failing  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  when 
they  reach  the  Cape  of  good  Hope ,  carry  their  fcorbu- 
tical  patients  to  the  hofpital  without  any  fear  of  a 
contagion  ;  and  they  are  ufually,  almoft  every  one 
of  them  quickly  reftored  by  a  laudable  diet.  But  in 
the  mean  time,  common  prudence  direfts  perfons  to 
be  cautious  who  have  the  care  of  fcorbutical  patients 
in  the  moft  putrid  ftages  of  the  diftemper ;  for  al¬ 
though  no  contagion  is  to  be  apprehended  from  it, 
yet  the  putrid  exhalations  may  be  mifchievous. 

SECT.  MCLII, 

ALL  things  therefore  eonfldered  which  we 
^  have  already  advanced,  the  nature  and  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  diftemper  will  thence  readily  ap~ 
pear  intelligible  tQ  the  inquilitive. 

For  we  have  feen  that  an  unhealthy  diet,  and  other 
mentioned  caufes  §.  1 1 50,  firft  vitiate  the  blood,  and 
then  all  the  other  humours,  with  a  kind  of  fluggifh 
clamminefs,  that  renders  their  paflage  difficult  through 
the  narrow  ftraights  of  the  veflels  :  and  that  as  the 
diftemper  grows  upon  the  patient,  the  faid  lentor  or 
thicknefs  is  joined  with  acrimony.  But  the  effects 
that  flow  thence,  are  various  according  to  the  diverfe 
nature  and  degree  of  the  faid  acrimony,  and  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  becomes  arrefted  in  diverfe  parts  of  the  body. 
But  at  the  fame  time  too  the  cohefion  and  firmnefs  of 
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the  folid  parts  are  fo  much  weakened,  that  a  very 
fmall  force  may  break  or  divide  them  •,  as  we  are 
taught  by  the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy  before  related. 

SECT,  MCLIII. 

AN  D  from  the  fame  principles,  the  proxir 
mate  caufe  of  the  diftemper  appears  to  be 
an  indifpofition  of  the  blood,  offenfive  in  one  part 
of  it,  by  too  great  a  thicknefs,  and  in  the  other, 
by  too  great  a  thinnefs,  joined  with  a  faline  acri¬ 
mony,  that  is  either  an  alcaline  or  an  acid :  which 
differences  are  more  efpecially  to  be  carefully 
enquired  after  and  diftinguifhed. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  a  difeafe,  is  faid  to  be  the 
whole  of  that  which  conftitutes  it  into  the  being  of  a 
diftemper,  and  whofe  prefen t  exiftence  cjire6tly  implies 
and  continues  the  difeafe,  as  the  abfence  of  it  removes 
the  difeafe x.  But  human  blood  appears  made  up  of 
very  different  portions,  the  parts  of  lome  of  which  are 
inclined  to  a  folid  concretion  •,  but  thofe  of  the  others, 
being  much  thinner  and  lefs  cohefive,  eafily  recede 
and  form  a  feparate  liquid.  Thus  in  blood  frefli  drawn 
we  fee  there  is  contained  a  fubtle  vapour,  which  di- 
re&ly  exhales  into  the  air,  or  being  condenfed  in  a 
clean  veffel,  forms  a  very  fine  watery  liquid  ;  but  the 
red  parts  of  the  blood  at  the  fame  time  naturally  co¬ 
here  one  with  another  into  a  folid  ;  while  the  depart¬ 
ing  ferum  or  whey  may  be  hardened  by  boiling  water 
into  a  tough  fciftile  mafs  that  refembles  the  white  of  a 
boiled  egg  •,  although  at  the  fame  time  there  are  in- 
terfperfed  throughout  the  blood,  many  parts  of  a  more 
fine  and  watery  lymph,  that  are  neither  naturally,  nor 
by  a  ftrong  heat,  difpofed  to  harden  into  a  folid  coa- 
gulum.  But  thofe  parts  of  the  blood,  that  are  na¬ 
turally  difpofed  to  concretion,  become  more  thick 
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and  clammy  in  the  fcurvy,  as  we  fliewed  at  the  third 
number  of  the  foregoing  feftion  ;  and  this  thicknefs 
has  obtained  in  it  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  even  part  of 
its  ferum  congealed  into  a  yellowifh-green  coloured 
mucus.  But  in  the  fame  place  we  alfo  remarked, 
that  the  remaining  thinner  portion  of  the  ferum  is 
found  very  faline  or  brackifh  and  acrimonious.  For 
as  the  finer  parts  of  the  blood  are  compofed  chiefly  of 
a  watery  liquor  that  includes  the  reft,  and  as  all  ialts 
moft  readily  diflfolve  in  or  adhere  to  water,  the  reafon 
is  thence  apparent,  why  when  the  blood  abounds  with 
faline  parts  that  are  acrid,  the  faid  acrimony  is  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree  eminent  in  the  watery  portion  of 
the  blood.  And  the  fame  is  alfo  true  of  the  oils  of 
the  blood,  when  they  are  become  more  acrimonious  ; 
fince  by  uniting  with  acrid  fairs  they  are  rendered 
faponaceous,  and  readily  dilutable  in  watery  liquors. 
If  the  blood  is  offended  by  too  great  thicknefs  only,  it 
would  produce  obftruftions,  fince  clammy  humours 
are  the  moft  eaftly  difpofed  to  be  arrefted,  and  be¬ 
come  immoveable  in  the  fmaller  {freights  of  the  vef- 
fels :  or  if  there  was  only  a  greater  acrimony  in  the 
thinner  juices  of  the  blood,  that  might  without  diffi¬ 
culty  be  wafhed  away  by  plenty  of  thin  drinks  of 
many  kinds,  and  be  evacuated  with  them  from  the 
body  by  the  urinary  paffages,  or  the  exhaling  pores  of 
the  fkin  :  but  when  the  faid  acrimony  is  combined  or 
interwoven  with  the  clammy  lentor,  it  continues  in  the 
parts  where  the  faid  lentor  begins  to  be  arrefted  or 
| gathered  from  the  blood,  and  in  courfe  erodes  or 
preys  upon  them.  Now  from  thefe  two  principles 
conjoined,  namely,  a  too  great  clamminels  in  the 
grofter  parts  of  the  blood,  and  too  great  acrimony  in 
its  more  fine  and  liquid  parts,  all  the  fymptoms  or 
appearances  of  the  fcurvy  feem  to  be  very  plainly 
intelligible,  as  we  {hall  fliew  in  the  feftion  next  fol¬ 
lowing  :  and  therefore  we  juftly  conclude,  that  thefe 
two  conjunftly  conftitute  the  proximate  caufe  of  the 
faid  diftemper. 

Z  4  But 
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But  the  acrimony  here  mentioned  may  be  of  feve? 
ral  kinds :  for  if  the  humours  be  charged  with  the 
laid  acrimony,  by  feeding  too  much  upon  falted  pro- 
vifions,  it  will  be  of  the  fort  we  call  muriatic  or  briny, 
hy  which  the  fcurvy  becomes  longer  fupportable,  and 
does  not  fo  readily  run  into  putrefactions,  although  it 
occafions  the  mod  troublefome  pains  and  fometimes 
brings  a  ftiffnefs  qr  immobility  of  the  joints  ;  and  as 
this  lore  of  the  fcurvy  is  the  moft  familiar  to  thofe 
who  are  employed  in  fleets  upon  the  feas,  fo  it  is 
commonly  curable  in  fuch  without  much  difficulty, 
and  in  a  ffiort  fpace  of  time,  by  freffi  proviftons,  with 
plenty  of  datable  drinks*  But  when  the  fleffi  pro- 
vifions  of  the  fleet,  being  very  ill  cured  by  the  fading, 
become  in  a  great  meafure  putrid  under  a  hot  climate, 
the  unhappy  Tailors  who  are  obliged  to  make  their 
food  of  this,  and  drink  foul  or  corrupted  waters  at 
the  lame  time,  do  then  fall  into  the  fcurvy  that  has 
a  putrid  or  alcalipe  acripiony,  the  very  word  of  al} 
its  kinds,  which  fpeedily  diflojves  or  deftroys  the 
whole  body.  The  fcurvy  with  an  acid  acrimony  is 
indeed  more  rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  and  yet  it  is  ob- 
fervable  enough,  jn  places  \yhere  the  people  feed  upon 
the  word  forts  of  bread,  as  of  oats  or  rye,  with 
plenty  of  four  butter-milk,  and  live  upon  other  diffies 
prepared  from  meal,  or  mealy  pulfes  ;  and  being  at 
the  fame  time  obliged  to  get  their  living  by  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  fedentary  or  unaClive  trades.  Nor  is  this  kind 
of  the  fcurvy  fo  bad  as  either  of  the  former,  being 
fupportable  for  a  long  time  and  of  no  difficult  cure^ 
provided  the  diet  can  be  changed,  and  the  body  be 
inured  to  healthy  exercifes ;  which  are  indeed  articles 
not  eaflly  allowed  by  the  narrow  circumdances  of 
poor  folks,  who  are  often  incapable  of  labouring  at 
pther  works. 
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SECT.  MCLIV. 


N  D  from  thefe  principles,  which  are 


-  ^  known  or  proved  by  the  hiftory  of  the 
diftemper  (§.  1 151,)  all  the  fymptoms  or  apr 
pearances  of  it,  however  furprifing,  are  eafily 
p 0  be  aecpuuted  for. 

The  truth  of  the  proximate  caufe  which  we  have 
here  affigned  for  the  fcurvy,  will  appear  further  con¬ 
firmed  if  we  confider  the  apparent  fymptoms  of  the 
diftemper  itfelf,  notwithftanding  they  are  fo  nume¬ 
rous  and  very  furprifing  :  for  they  may  be  eafily 
enough  traced  down  from  thofe  caufes ;  and  the 
caufes  themfelves,  which  make  the  proximate  alfo 
appear,  (fee  §.  1150.)  every  way  fufficient  to  intro¬ 
duce  fuch  a  vicious  degeneration  of  our  humours  as 
conftitutes  the  difeafe. 

For  in  the  beginning  malady  too  great  a  thicknefs 
©r  clammineis  of  the  blood  is  prefent,  although  as 
yet  no  great  acrimony  can  be  oblerved  in  it *,  and 
from  that  caufe  arife  the  dulnefs  and  flothfulnefs  of 
body,  with  a  fenfe  of  heavy  pains  in  all  the  limbs, 
which  are  the  companions  of  an  invading  fcurvy,  (fee 
§.  1 15 1.  N?.  1.)  But  as  the  diftemper  advances,  the 
clammy  thicknefs  of  the  blood  is  augmented,  fo  as  to 
caufe  a  difficulty  of  the  breathing  even  from  flight 
motions  of  the  body,  becaufe  the  over  thickened  blood 
cannot  without  difficulty  and  uneafinefs,  pafs  quickly 
through  the  narrow  {freights  of  the  pulmonary  arte¬ 
ries  :  and  from  the  fame  caufe  likewife  the  venal 
blood  is  retarded  in  its  return  to  the  right  fide  of  the 
heart ;  from  whence  a  fwelling  of  the  legs,  &c.  (as 
at  §.  1151.  NQ.  2.)  But  now  the  acrimony  that  is 
lodged  in  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  begins  like¬ 
wife  to  increafe,  and  to  fhew  itfelf  in  the  feveral  hu¬ 


mours,  which  being  fecreted  from  the  blood,  are  con- 

fequently 
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fequently  thinner  than  the  blood  itfelf.  The  urine  ap¬ 
pears  more  faline  or  {harp,  and  loaded  with  bottoms 
and  contents,  which  give  it  a  higher  colour  :  the  fa¬ 
liva  too  is  changed  from  its  mild  unacrid  nature  *,  fo 
as  to'  continually  fret  the  gums,  upon  which  it  is 
poured,  and  render  them  fore  or  painful.  And  if  the 
acrimony  he  of  the  alcaline  fort,  the  mouth  begins  to 
flink,  from  the  fpeedy  putrefaction  the  morbid  laliva 
undergoes  in  the  mouth  from  the  ambient  air  ,  and 
of  courfe  the  gums  that  lie  conftantly  foaking  in  that 
putrid  faliva,  will  grow  corrupted  or  diffolved  ;  fo  as 
to  increafe  the  putrefaction  and  ill  fmell  of  the  mouth. 
And  when  the  pancreatic  juice,  which  refembles  that 
of  the  faliva,  is  in  like  manner  vitiated  as  well  as  the 
bile,  there  will  follow  pains  that  are  ffomachical,  ili- 
acal,  colicy,  &V.  But  die  fubftance  of  the  veffels 
themfelves  will  begin  to  be  diffolved  by  the  more  acrid 
humours  that  pervade  them,  more  efpecially  the 
fmaller  veffels  whofe  coats  are  lefs  firm  than  thofe  of 
the  reft  :  and  from  thence  will  enfue  haemorrhages, 
but  fuch  as  are  only  flight  at  firft,  becaufe  the  larger 
veffels  that  bleed  more  copioufty  are  formed  with 
tougher  membranes,  that  do  not  fo  eafily  fuffer  a  divi- 
fion  or  folution  of  their  continuity,  as  the  furgeons 
phrafeit. 

But  all  thefe  appearances  enfue  in  a  more  remark* 
able  degree,  under  the  putrid  fcurvy ;  for  where  the 
prevailing  acrimony  is  either  acid  or  muriatic,  the 
fymptoms  are  both  much  milder,  and  do  not  fq 
haftily  increafe.  But  in  the  mean  time  as  the  putre¬ 
faction  increafes,  the  gums  diffolve  more  into  a  cada¬ 
verous  filth,  that  foon  roots  out  the  teeth,  and  fome- 


times  fpreads  a  foul  caries  into  the  jaw  bones  them¬ 
felves.  But  the  increafed  putrefaction  now  diffolves  ; 
or  melts  the  conefion  of  the  blood,  that  was  before  | 
exceftive  ;  fo  that  as  we  formerly  obferved  in  putrid 
fevers,  the  blood  withdrawn  from  a  vein  no  longer 
congeals,  but  continues  its  fluid  ftate  :  fuch  a  dif¬ 
folved  blood  is  therefore  no  longer. confinable  within 
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its  proper  veffels,  but  it  either  {trays  through  their  pel¬ 
lucid  terminations,  or,  by  an  erofion.of  the  blood-vef- 
fels  themfelves,  it  produces  dangerous  haemorrhages, 
(fee  §.  1151.  N0.  3.)  As  for  the  other  fymptoms 
which  were  formerly  mentioned  as  the  companions 
of  a  worfe  kind  of  the  fcurvy,  they  may  be  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  by  the  vitious  changes  in  the  fluids ;  and 
more  efpecially  if  we  conflder  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  folid  parts  are  not  only  eroded  and  weakened  by 
the  prevailing  acrimony  in  the  humours,  but  are  like- 
wife  unable  to  get  nutritious  fupplies,  that  ought  to 
rein  (late  their  great  wafte  of  parts  by  the  conftant 
a&ions  of  life,  now  incumbered  with  fo  many  difeafed 
humours :  and  for  thefe  reafons  alfo,  the  fubcutane- 
ous  veffels  being  fpontaneoufly  forced  open,  or  elfe 
cruflied  by  the  application  of  fome  fmall  outward  vio¬ 
lence,  fubcutaneous  fpots  or  decolourations  make  their 
appearance  :  and  that  the  like  evafations  of  the  blood 
enfue  among  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  we  are 
fufliciently  convinced  by  the  great  weaknefs  apd  fud- 
den  death,  that  follow  even  upon  flight  commotions 
of  the  body. 


SECT.  MCLV. 

AL  L  thefe  particulars  are  again  more  clearly 
confirmed,  by  the  practical  rules  or  inten¬ 
tions,  which  the  events  of  happy  and  unfuccefs- 
ful  treatments  of  the  diftemper  have  eftablifhed  j 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  following. 

Prudent  phyficians  having  firft  confidered  thecaufes 
of  a  diftemper,  and  carefully  examined  into  all  the 
fymptoms,  conclude  from  thence  what  is  to  be  done 
towards  the  cure  of  the  prefenting  malady.  But  in  the 
mean  time,  while  they  fee  the  remedies  duly  admi- 
niftered,  conformable  to  the  indications  of  the  caufes 
and  fymptoms  that  called  for  them  *,  they  are  alfo 
yery  inquifitive  or  attentive  to  the  effects  of  them, 

whe- 
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whether  they  are  profperous  or  adverfe.  From  their 
proving  fuccefsful,  they  iearn  the  juftnefs  of  their 
notions  about  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  diftemper; 
and  if  they  are  ufelefs  or  hurtful,  they  conclude 
themfelves  not  yet  clear  enough  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  diftemper ;  and  therefore  fummons  together 
all  their  endeavours,  to  difcover  wherein  their  defi¬ 
ciency  or  mi  (take  lies.  This  is  the  do&rine  of  the 
juvantia  and  Ledentia ,  that  has  been  fo  highly  promo* 
tive  to  the  art  of  healing  ;  fince  it  confirms  the  phy- 
fician  in  his  knowledge,  and  indicated  cure  of  the 
diftemper,  or  fpeedily  points  out  the  miftake  he  may 
have  committed  in  either.  See  here  what  was  faid 
upon  this  fubjed  at  §.  602.  N0.  7.  But  we  hope  the 
following  treatment,  which  we  are  about  to  propofe 
for  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy,  will  fhew  plainly  enough, 
that  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  diftemper  has  been 
rightly  affigned ;  and  thus  what  has  been  hitherto 
propofed  will  be  alfo  confirmed  by  the  events  of 
practice. 

SECT.  MCLVI. 

\  * 

T  N  this  difeafe  therefore,  whatever  is  over-thick 
or  clammy  in  the  blood,  or  humours,  muff  be 
attenuated;  whatever  ftagnates  muft:  be  reduced 
to  a  capacity  of  flowing  through  its  veflels;  and 
whatever  is  clogged  together,  or  concreted,  muft: 
be  reftored  to  its  ftate  of  fluidity. 

We  come  here  to  thofe  general  curative  indications, 
which  correfpond  to  the  proximate  caufe  of  the  diftem¬ 
per  before  dcfcribed,  §.  1 1 53.  For  we  have  there  feen, 
that  too  great  a  thicknefs  of  the  blood  hinders  the  free 
current  in  the  circulation  through  the  veflels  ;  and 
therefore  this  requires  to  be  attenuated  :  and  while 
this  is  attempted,  what  has  already  become  ftagnant 
?n  the  veflels,  from  the  faid  thicknefs,  muft  be  ren¬ 
dered 
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dered  fiuxile  enough  to  pervade  the  final  freights  of 
the  arteries  ;  and  thofe  parts  which  have  entered  into 
cohefions  muft  be  refolved,  and  reduced  again  to 
their  due  confiftence  of  a  moving  fluid. 


s 


SECT.  MCLVII. 

U  C  H  parts  of  the  humours  as  are  too  thin, 
do  alfo  require  to  he  compared  or  con- 
denfed  5  and  all  that  is  acrimonious  is  to  be 
foftened  or  corrected  in  them,  by  remedies  that 
abate  all  acrimony  in  general,  and  each  kind 
of  it  in  particular. 

It  was  alfo  remarked  at§.  1 153.  that  another  part  of 
the  blood  offended  by  too  great  a  thinnefs,  joined 
with  a  morbid  acrimony.  Moreover  we  fee  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  blood  fo  much  diffolved  or  melted  in  the 
worft  degrees  of  the  fcurvy,  more  efpecially  when 
there  is  a  putrid  acrimony  prevailing,  that  it  can 
be  no  longer  reftrained  within  its  proper  veffels,  but 
runs  away  fin  haemorrhages  that  are  furprifing  and 
often  fatal,  fee  §.  1151.  NQ.  3.  Here  then  the  in¬ 
dication  calls  for  a  compaction  or  condenfation  of 
what  is  over  thin,  that  the  humours  may  be  reftrained 
within  their  proper  veffels  by  refuming  their  ufual  con¬ 
fiftence.  Some  phyficians  have  indeed  been  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  impoffible  for  the  humours  to  offend  by 
being  too  thin  ;  for  which  they  have  urged  as  an  ar¬ 
gument,  that  the  thinneft  humours  pafs  through  all 
the  {freights  of  the  veflels  with  the  greateft  freedom 
or  without  impediment  *,  and  fince  a  perfectly  free 
or  ready  courfe  of  the  fluids  through  their  veflels,  is 
required  to  an  healthy  exercife  of  all  the  functions  in 
the  body,  a  tenuity  of  the  humours  can  therefore  never 
oppofe  health :  and  from  this  they  have  concluded 
that  the  cure  of  all  prefent  difeafes,  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  all  future  ones,  muft  confift  in  attenu¬ 
ating 
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ating  all  the  humours,  for  which  purpofe  they  have' 
recommended  perpetual  fuppings  of  warm  watery  li¬ 
quors,  as  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like,  to  be  conftantly 
ufed  by  all  perfons,  as  well  the  healthy  as  thedifeafed.* 
But  they  have  not  confidered  that  health  requires  par¬ 
ticular  humours  of  a  determinate  texture  or  con fiftence,, 
to  be  flowing  refpedively  within  the  certain  orders  of 
veffels  to  which  they  are  allied  *,  the  blood  within  its 
blood-velfels,  the  ferum  within  its  yellow  pellucid 
veffels,  and  fo  on,  through  a  number  of  decreafing 
veffels  and  humours.  For  if  the  confiftenee  of  the 
blood  was  reduced  to  that  of  water,  it  would  foon 
be  all  driven  out  of  the  body  by  the  external  pores : 
or  elfe  form  a  dropfy,  by  being  evafated  into  the  in¬ 
terior  capacities ;  and  there  would  be  little  or  none 
of  the  humours  returned  again  to  the  heart  by  the 
veins,  if  they  were  thin  enough  to  pafs  readily  through 
the  exhaling  arteries  :  but  the  heart  driving  the  blood 
into  the  arteries  diftends  them,  becaufe  they  are  full 
of  cohefive  blood ;  and  if  they  were  not  thus  di- 
flended  they  would  never  retort  or  contrad  them-- 
felves,  and  confequently  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
would  foon  terminate  throughout  the  body  in  a  fatal 
fwoon  or  fyncope. 

Moreover  the  prefent  acrimony  requires  to  be  mi¬ 
tigated,  that  it  may  be  lefs  offenfive  *,  which  intention 
is  to  be  anfwered  by  general  and  particular  edulco- 
rants.  A  general  abatement  of  acrimony  is  obtained 
by  fuch  things,  as  are  not  themfelves  changed  or 
injured  by  the  acrimony  which  they  abate,  fuch  as 
water,  all  diluent  liquors,  foft  oils,  and  gelatinous  or 
gummy  fubflances,  that  embarrafs  or  fheath  the  acrid 
parts,  and  defend  the  parts  of  the  body  with  a  copi¬ 
ous  mucus  or  mucilage,  that  they  may  not  be  eafily 
injured  by  the  paffing  acrimony.  But  the  particular 
abaters  of  acrimony  are  thofe  which  are  applied  as  op- 
'pofite  corredors  to  the  known  acrimony  that  prevails, 
although  the  corredors  themfelvts  have  often  a  very 
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onfiderable  and  evident  acrimony  •,  as  for  example, 

vhen  acids  are  given  to  corred  a  putrid  akaline  acri- 
nony. 


SECT.  MCLVIIL 

N  D  here,  while  we  are  correcting  one  vice 
of  the  blood  (§.  1 156,)  we  muft  always  be 
areful  not  to  increafe  the  other  (§.  1157:) 
vhence  it  appears  to  be  a  work  of  the  greatefl 
kill,  to  treat  this  malady  fuccefsfully. 

This  is  a  pradtical  admonition  of  the  laft  import- 
nee  •,  from  negledting  which  the  moft  unhappy  effe&s 
lave  followed  in  the  cure  of  this  diftemper.  We 
ormerly  recommended  a  great  number  of  attenuat¬ 
ing  remedies  for  the  cure  of  obftrudions  (§.  135.) 
vhich  however  are  not  allowed  to  be  promifcuoufly 
ifed  for  the  cure  of  a  feurvy :  for  if  this  diitemper  be 
oined  with  a  putrid  alcaline  acrimony,  the  ufe  of  al¬ 
aline  falts  either  fixed  or  volatile,  and  of  foaps  com- 
>ofed  of  oils  and  falts  both  fixed  and  volatile,  would 
)e  prejudicial,  becaufe  they  increafe  the  acrimony  that 
then  prefent,  while  they  attenuate  the  clamminefs 
>f  the  humours.  For  the  fame  reafon  alfo,  mercu- 
ials  are  not  allowable  in  this  cafe,  becaufe  although 
hey  very  effectually  refolve  the  humours,  yet  at  the 
ame  time  they  change  them  into  a  putrid  liquor,  as 
ye  fee  plainly  in  a  mercurial  falivatiom  And  at  the 
ame  time  too,  we  mull  obferve,  that  the  vifeera,  be- 
ng  half  diffolved  by  the  diftemper,  are  unable  to  bear 
he  fhocks  of  mercurials.  Whence  it  appears  plainly 
hat  great  caution  is  neceffary  to  conduct  the  cure  of 
feurvy  in  a  prudent  and  juft  manner,  more  efpe- 
:ially  when  the  diftemper  is  advanced  into  fome  of 
he  worft  degrees.  Nor  ought  any  perfon  to  confide 
n  the  alluring  titles  of  boafted  antifcorbutics,  ftnee 
uany  of  them  may  be  highly  mifehievous,  unlefs  they 
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are  judicioufly  applied  at  a  proper  feafon  of  the  di- 
ftemper,  and  are  endowed  with  qualities  perfedtly 
oppofite  to  the  known  acrimony  that  prevails.  But 
this  wiU  hereafter  be'  made  more  evident. 

SECT.  MCLfX. 

T?  VACU ATIN G  remedies  that  are  ftrong  or 
JCj  aCrid,  always  exafperate  this  diftemper,  and 
frequently  they  render  it  incurable*  *  * 

Since  the  fcurvy  often  takes  its  origin  from  foods 
that  are  difficult  of  digeftion  (fee  §.  1150,)  and  has 
often  had  other  diftempers  going  before  it,  that  have 
proceeded  from  violent  obftru&ions/  iri  the  vifcerst, 
therefore  fome  phyficians  have  imprudently  judged, 
that  the  cure  of  the  malady  before  us,  might  be  well 
attempted  by  the  ufe  of  ftrong  evacuatiVes,.  m  make! 
a  quick  expulfion  of  the  corrupt  or  morbid  juices, 
and  give  a  feafonable  relief  to  the  vifcera  which  they 
opprefs.  It  is  allowable  indeed  to  cleanfe  out  fuch 
matters,  as  may  clog  or  opprefs  the  chylificative.  vif¬ 
cera,  which  carry  on  the  firft  concodtion  or  digeftion  5 
but  then  this  muft  be  only  with  fuch  as  have  the  moft 
gentle  ftimulus,  as  will  be  fliewn  under  the  following 
fedticn.  For  fince  in  an  advanced  fcurvy,  the  folids 
are  fo  much  weakened,  that  the  lead  force  breaks 
their  cohefion,  and  occafions  extravafations  of  their 
humours  ;  it  is  plain  enough  how  much  we  have  to 
fear  from  raifing  difturbances  in  the  body,  by  the  ufe 
of  evacuants  that  are  ftrong  and  acrid.  And  the  dan¬ 
ger  from  emetics  will  be  ftill  much  greater  ;*  fince  in 
vomiting,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  mu  fries  art 
fo  violently  convulfed  (fee  §.  652,)  and  fo  forcibly 
comprefs  all  the  vifcera  in  the  abdomen  ;  enough  tc 
crufh  or  deftroy  the  extenuated  fabric  of  the  fait 
vifcera,  half-melted  by  the  advanced  fcurvy,  aric 

carry  off  the  patient  in  a  fatal  fvncope.  It  is  more* 
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over  obferved  that  the  acrid  purgatives,  as  fcammony, 
jalap,  coioquintida,  &c.  diffolve  or  melt  the  healthy 
humours,  and  exterminate  them  in  the  diape  of  a  pu¬ 
trid  liquid,  by  dools :  and  therefore  as  there  is  already 
a  putrid  degeneration  of  the  humours  that  ufually 
accompanies  an  advanced  fcurvy,  there  is  thence  an¬ 
other  redfon  apparent,  why  the  more  acrid  purgatives 
are  mifchievous  in  the  prefent  didemper. 

Eugalenus  y  who  has  been  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  mod  ample  experience  in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy, 
lays  it  down  as  a  curative  rule,  “  That  this  diftem- 
“  per  can  very  ill  fupport  violent  purgings  or  profufe 
“  blood-lettings  Quod  validas  purgationes  &  lar- 
%am  fangmnis  mtjjionem  aegre  hie  morbus  ferat .  Van- 
dtrMye z  alfo  obferves  to  us,  that  purgings  have  been 
mifchievous  to  great  numbers  of  fcorbutical  patients. 
And  I  have  particularly  obferved,  that  when  diar- 
rhaeas  and  dyfenteries  have  fpread  epidemically  thro’ 
the  country,  thofe  who  have  been  fcorbutical  have 
faired  the  word. 

We  proceed  next  to  reckon  up  the  mod  confider- 
able  remedies  that  have  been  found  ufeful  in  the  cure 
)f  the  fcurvy  :  and  as  we  formerly  (§  1151.)  de^ 
bribed  the  fcurvy  under  the  four  different  degrees  or 
foges  through  which  it  advances,  from  the  ffrd  and 
lighted  to  the  following,  that  are  attended  by  worfe 
,nd  more  numerous  fymptoms,  therefore  the  cure 
>f  the  didemper  is  likewife  propofed  in  the  fame 
>rden 

SECT.  MCLX. 

TPHEREFORE  iri  the  firfl  kind  of  the 
A  fcurvy  (§.  1  1 5 1 .  NQ .  1 .)  the  cure  is  to  be- 
jin,  ct-  by  the  ufe  of  a  gentle,  attenuating  and 
leobftruent  purgative,  given  in  a  fmall  dofe, 
nd  at  frequent  intervals  repeated.  In  the  mean 
Vol.  XI.  A  a  time* 
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time,  p.  the  patient  muft  perfift  in  ufing  the 
remedies  that  are  attenuative  and  apt  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  laudable  or  clean  nourifhment.  And, 
y.  the  courfe  is  to  be  clofed  with  the  milder  fpe- 
cifics  long  continued,  in  any  form  that  is  agree¬ 
able.  And  in  the  mean  time,  §.  the  fix  non¬ 
naturals  are  to  be  fo  governed  as  to  adt  contrary 
to  the  produ&ive  caufes,  §.  1150. 

In  the  firft  kind  or  degree  of  the  fcurvy  (defcrlbed 
at  §.  1151.  N°.  1.)  there  are  fuch  fymptoms  attend¬ 
ing  as  demonftrate  an  increafed  thicknefs  and  imper- 
vioufnefs  of  the  humours  ;  but  as  yet  there  are  no 
apparent  figns  of  any  great  acrimony,  nor  of  any 
corruption  in  the  vifcera. 

#.]  Such  a  gentle  purgative  is  adminiftered,  to  clear 
the  firfl  pafifages  from  all  indigeftible  matters  that  are 
often  there  collected  from  a  bad  diet :  which  may  ex¬ 
tend  its  force,  by  a  mild  refolving  and  faline  ftimulus, 
to  attenuate  the  humours  and  derive  them  more  plen¬ 
tifully  towards  the  inteftines ;  for  thus  at  the  fame 
time  both  the  faeces  contained  in  the  tube  of  the  in¬ 
teftines  will  be  expelled,  while  the  clogging  humours 
that  begin  to  obftrudl  the  finall  veftels  in  the  vifcera 
are  refolved,  and  folicited  to  an  expulfion  by  the 
fame  way. 

But  there  are  feveral  forms  of  thefe  purgatives  pre- 
fcribed  in  our  author’s  Materia  Medica ,  at  the  prefent 
number  of  this  fedlion  \  and  which  are  very  able  to 
fatisfy  this  intention.  It  is  cbfervable  indeed,  that 
in  the  fame  place,  the  Pill .  Coch.  Major,  that  include 
fcammony,  coloquintida,  aloes,  &c.  are  commended : 
but  then  ’tis  in  a  dofe  that  is  very  fparing  •,  and  he- 
fides,  in  this  degree  of  the  fcurvy  there  is  no  great 
acrimony  yet  attends,  nor  any  prevailing  putmabtion 
melting  the  humours. 

-  It  is  c.uftomary  for  the  adminiftration  of  thefe  pur¬ 
gatives  to  be  repeated  feveral  times,  at  the  diitance 
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of  three  or  four  days  betwixt  them  ♦,  during  which 
interval  may  be  given  medicines  that  are  attenuating 
and  flomachiC)1  or  digeftive,  of  which  wefhall  fpeak 
under  the  next  letter,  and  then  to  repeat  the  purga¬ 
tives  againi.  But  here  we  mult  always  remember 
Hippocrates' s  rule,  formerly  mentioned  at§.  n.  “  If 
u  thofe  humours  are  purged  away  which  require 
u  evacuation,  they  both  relieve  the  diftemper/  and 
‘‘  the  patients  ealily  fupport  the  difcharge other- 
“  wife  they  will  be  very  difficultly  able  to  bear  the 
“  purging  Si  qualia  purgari  decet ,  pur gent ur,  turn 
confert ,  turn  facile  ferunt ;  fie  contra ,  dijficu'ter.  If 
therefore  the  unufual  flothfulnefs  that  attends  the  in¬ 
vading  malady  begins  to  remove  during  the  ufe  of 
thefe  evacuants,  while  the  patient  alfo  perceives  grea¬ 
ter  chearfulnefs  diffufed  throughout  his  body,  we  may 
be  then  convinced  of  their  ufefulnefs :  but,  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  begin  to  perceive  a  weaknefs  and 
faintnefs  fpread  over  them,  we  are  to  abftain  from  the 
further  ufe  of  purging.  Add  to  this,  that  perfons 
who  are  fat,  and  thofe  who  are  leu  cophlegmatic  or 
bloated,  will  bear  repeated  purgatives  with  lefs  in¬ 
jury  ;  while  thofe  who  are  of  a  tenfe  and  dry  habit 
of  body,  agree  lefs  with  purging. 

/3.  For  there  is  here  too  great  a  thicknefs  or  clam- 
■tninefs  of  the  humours  prevailing,  as  we  formerly 
|  proved  *,  but  in  the  cure  of  obftrudtions  (at  ■§.  135.)) 
among  other  attenuating  remedies,  we  recommended 
falts  and  foaps  that  are  both  natural  and' artificial 
But  in  our  author’s  Materia  Medic  a  you  have  various 
remedies  feledled  for  this  purpofe,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  chufe  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
different  temperature  or  conftitution  of  the  patients. 
Thus  for  example,  in  perfons  of  a  cold  and  lax  ha¬ 
bit  of  body,  the  warmer  attenuants  may  be  fervice- 
able,  fuch  as  the  tinttura  falis  tartari ,  elixir  proprie - 
tatis,  fal  volatilis  oleofus  arcmaticus,  fapo  clecfus  aro- 
maticus  five  Starkeianus ,  &c.  But  for  thofe  who  are 
hot  and  bilious,  we  ufe  the  cryftals  and  cream  of 
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tartar,  the  polychrefl  falts,  and  the  oxymels  both 
fimple  and  fquill’d  ;  but  more  efpecially  thofe  falu- 
tary  juices  that  are  exprefied  from  oranges,  citrons, 
&c .  which  afford  an  acidulous  and  faponaceous  juice, 
that  effectually  attenuates,  and  at  the  fame  time  re- 
trefhes  with  its  agreeable  flavour.  At  the  fame  time 
too  a  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  different  feafons  of 
the  year;  for  in  the  fummer  heats  we  very  juftly  re¬ 
frain  from  iifing  thofe  warm  medicines  that  may  be 
very  fafely  called  into  pradtice  during  the  winter 
feafon. 

y.  The  tribe  of  medicines  is  numerous  enough 
which  are  recommended  to  us  by  authors  under  the 
title  of  antifcorbutics,  although  they  have  not  all  of 
them  the  virtues  afcribed  ;  and  therefore  fome  choice 
is  neceffary  to  be  made  among  them,  as  well  in  re- 
fpedt  to  the  degree  of  the  diflemper  itfelf,  as  to  the 
conftitution  of  the  patient.  It  was  formerly  faid  at 
§.  1 1 50,  that  a  fcarcity  of  vegetable  nourifhments  is 
often  one  of  the  principal  caufesproducingthefcurvy ; 
and  for  this  realon,  in  the  Materia  Medica ,  at  this 
number,  are  recommended  fuch  plants  as  may  fup- 
ply  their  deficiency  ;  namely,  the  feveral  kinds  of 
forrel,  the  tender  tops  of  burdocks  fprouting  up  in 
the  fpring,  red-cabbages,  chervil,  fuccory,  endive, 
nettle-tops,  &V.  which  being  boiled  in  broths,  will 
have  very  faiutary  effedfs.  To  the  fame  purpofe 
alfo  will  conduce  the  juices  of  our  oranges  and  of  ci¬ 
trons,  either  mixed  with  the  foods,  or  diluted  with  j 
wine  and  water  into  a  beverage  that  is  no  lefs  plea- 
fant  than  faiutary  ;  for  thefe  patients  are  in  a  low,  j 
languilhing  condition  ;  and  Eugalenus  a  informs  us, 
that  the  pulfe  in  fuch  fcorbutics  is  fmall,  weak, 
and  unequal ;  infomuch  that  he  reckons  this  kind  of 
pulfe  among  the  diagnoftic  figns  of  a  prefen  t  fcurvy  ; 
and  it  appears  fometimes  fo  languid,  that  an  Italian 
phyfician,  who  has  been  unaccuitomed  to  fee  this  di- 
ilemper,  would  be  furprifed  that  a  patient  fhould  be 
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able  to  live  with  fuch  a  pulfe.  Upon  thefe  accounts 
we  obferve,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  antifcorbutic 
plants,  many  that  are  agreeably  aromatical,  and  able 
by  their  fpicy  fragrancy  to  recruit  the  languiffiing 
powers  ;  fuch  as  the  fouthernwoods,  wormwoods, 
:anfy,  fa  very,  fennil,  marjoram,  mint,  baum,  &c. 
which  have  this  refrefhing  fragrancy  in  an  eminent; 
iegree.  Such  remedies  are  alfo  here  applauded  as, 
?efides  their  mild  ftimulating  force,  are  alfo  able  to 
■efolve  and  attenuate  clammy  vilcidities ;  as  the 
fmpernels,  brooklime,  fumitory,  water-crefles,  &c . 
vhich  are  juftly  recommended  for  thefe  intentions. 
3ut  in  this  prefent  ft  age  or  degree  of  the  fcurvy,  the 
jfe  of  thefe  plants  muff  be  long  continued  ;  and  al¬ 
though  there  are  divers  forms  in  which  they  may  be 
aken,  yet  none  feems  lefs  irkfome  or  difpleafing  to 
he  patient’s  palate,  than  a  medicinal  ale  or  wine, 
/hich  may  be  continued  in  ufe  for  a  confiderable 
ime.  Eugalenus  b  affures  us,  that  by  infufions  of 
wormwood  only  in  wines  or  fmall  ales,  he  has  not 
nly  relieved  the  moll  difficult  fymptoms  of  the 
:urvy,  but  alfo  perfectly  cured  the  difea ft  itfelft 
fnd  I  have  feen  whole  families  cured  of  the  fcurvy 
y  ufing  for  their  common  drink  a  cafk  of  lmall-ale, 
i  which  they  have  infufed  the  feeding  or  flowering 
eads  of  fome  red-cabbages,  cut  fmall,  with  twelve 
andfuls  of  watef-creflels,  or  fcurvy-grals,  and  a 
ound  of  freffi  bruifed  horfe-raddiffi. 

J.j  For  unlefs  the  patitn  can  be  enjoined  to  this 
?gimen,  all  the  other  endeavours  will  be  £  uftrated : 
hd  the  diftemper  itfelf  being  once  cured  by  the  fuit- 
ble  remedies,  will  foon  return  again  by  continuing 
1  the  caufes  which  firft  induced  it.  It  is  the  cuftom 
ith  many  Dutch  people  to  live  in  the  winter  upon 
aeon  and  powdered  beef,  fo  that  by  the  end  of  the 
inter  feafon  they  find  themfelves  in  a  very  bad  con- 
ition  with  the  fcurvy  :  but  in  the  fpring  feafon,  by 
ling  plenty  of  frefli  pot-herbs  and  fu miner  fruits, 
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the  diftemper  goes  off,  and  is  fometimes  entirely 
thus  cured  ;  but  it  generally  comes  again  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  they  return  to  their  former  fait  diet.  From 
old  and  ftrong  cheefe  eaten  daily  in  great  plenty,  I 
have  known  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy  arife 
fooner  than  from  any  other  caufe.  5Tis  very  com- 
mon  for  thele  patients  to  deipife  the  phyfician’s  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  a  future  regimen,  when  once  the  diftemper 
is  relieved,  being  in  itfelf  of  a  chronical  nature  •, 
however  there  are  fome  fo  obliging  to  themfelves, 
as  to  obferve  the  counfel  which  their  phyficians  give, 
in  refpedl  to  indulgipg  themfelves  for  the  future  iq 
fo  bad  a  diet.  But  the  difficulty  is  ftill  much  greater 
in  curing  thole  who  are  obliged  to  get  their  living  in 
low  watery  fituations,  where  the  fcurvy  is  local  or 
popular  *  for  in  that  cafe  even  the  moft  effectual  re¬ 
medies  will  not  fuifice  to  extirpate  the  diftemper,  and 
the  patient  can  only  gain  from  them  fome  relief  tq 
his  malady  during  the  fpring  and  fummer  feafon, 
when  whey  is  ufually  made  their  common  drink  ; 
here  then  it  is  that  phyficians  have  often  occafion  tq 
lament  the  fight  of  perfons  teethlefs  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  who  are  duly  tormented  with  cruel  pains 
in  their  limbs,  more  especially  during  their  winter’s 
inactivity  ;  for  the  fummer  labours  are  very  fervice- 
able  to  thefe  country-folks. 


SECT.  MCLXI. 

-  •;  1 

O  R  the  cure  of  the  fecond  degree  of  thi§ 
malady  (§.  1151.  N°.  2.)  the  fame  reme¬ 
dies  are  conducive  as  were  prefcribed  for  thq 
former  (§,  1160.  a.  0.  y.  ’  S).  To  thefe  add 
like  wife  the  ufe  of  antifcorbutics,  that  are  fome- 
what  foarper  and  ftronger,  either  in  the  form 
of  an  e^'preffed  juice,  a  coqferve,  fpirit,  vola¬ 
tile  fait,  medicated  wine,  or  ale  ;  joined  alfq 
v/ith  external  bathings  of  the  body,  and  wafh- 
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ings  of  the  feet,  prepared  from  things  oppofite 
to  the  fcurvy ;  to  which  add  dry  and  hot  rub¬ 
bings  of  the  body  with  fpecifical  liquors  ;  of¬ 
tentimes  blood-letting  may  be  alfo  of  fervice, 
inafmuch  as  it  removes  fome  part  of  the  acri¬ 
monious  liquids,  abates  their  erofion  in  the 
over-diftended  veffels,  procures  a  revulfion  of 
them  from  the  vifcera,  and  makes  room  for 
the  reception  of  convenient  medicines  to  be 
applied. 

The  fymptoms  enumerated  in  the  fecond  degree 
of  the  fcurvy,  §.  1151.  N°.  2.  informs  us,  there  is 
ffcill  a  greater  degree  of  thicknefs  and  impervioufnefs 
in  the  humours,  than  was  obfervable  in  the  firft  ftage 
of  it :  for  there  is  now  a  fwelling  of  the  legs,  and  an 
immobility  of  them  from  the  weight  or  fluggiflinefs 
that  prevails,  together  with  the  more  difficult  refpi- 
ration,  which  appears  almoft  fupp refled  even  by 
flight  motion  or  exercife  :  therefore  every  thing  re¬ 
commended  in  the  foregoing  fedlion  will  be  here 
ufeful,  only  adding,  as  is  cuftomary,  fome  ftronger 
or  (harper  antilcorbutics  that  may  more  divide  the 
increafed  lentor,  and  raife  the  powers  above  the  pre¬ 
vailing  languor.  But  what  cautions  are  neceflary  to 
be  obferved  in  the  ufe  of  thefe,  will  be  declared  un¬ 
der  the  fe&ion  following. 

In  the  Materia  Medic  a,  at  the  number  of  this 
fedtion,  there  are  a  great  many  of  thele  ftronger  and 
(harper  antifcorbutics  enumerated,  which  may  anfwer 
this  intention  *  but  they  are  not  all  of  them  to  be 
promifcuoufly  ufed  j  for  fome  of  them  are  extremely 
pungent,  as  the  nafturtium,  garlick,  wake-robin,  In¬ 
dian  peppers,  and  the  leaft  fort  of  acrid  houfe-leak ; 
infomuch,  that  they  can  pnly  be  well  ufed  for  perfons 
of  a  cold  and  leucophlegmatic  habit  of  body,  or  at 
lead  fhould  be  very  fparingiy  dofed  for  perfons  of 
another  temperature.  But  the  gratiola>  or  hedge-, 
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hyfop,  affords  a  (harp  purgative,  or  hvdrogogue  me¬ 
dicine,  which  indeed  powerfully  refolves  all  tenacity 
in  the  humours,  but  is  at  the  fame  time  here  appli¬ 
cable  in  but  a  very  fmall  dofe,  fince,  as  we  formerly 
cautioned  at  §.  1 159,  the  acrid  evacuants  do  but  ex- 
afperate  the  difeafe.  There  are  alfo  fome  forms  of 
this  kind  compounded,  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
Materia  Medica ,  as  above  cited.  But  here,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  is  to  beobferved,  that  the  beginning  ill 
lmell  of  the  mouth,  with  a  painfulnefs  and  fwelling 
of  the  gums,  with  divers  wandering  pains  in  the 
body  (§.  1 1 51.  N°.  2.),  denote  that  acrimony  is  now 
joined  with  the  tenacity  of  the  humours  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  that  we  ought  to  conf?der  upon  abating  the  faid 
acrimony,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  endeavouring 
to  attenuate  the  vifcidities,  by  ufing  the  more  acrid 
antifcorbutics  :  for  without  this  be  done,  the  faid 
acrimony  being  fet  at  liberty  from  the  lentor  to 
which  it  adhered,  would  be  the  more  mifchievous, 
unlefs  it  were  fpeedily  tp  be  weakened  by  the  ufe  of 
diluents  and  oppofite  correctors.  5Tis  therefore  the 
beftofall  flowlv  to  expel  from  tjie  bqdy  the  faid  ac¬ 
rimony,  together  with  its  conjoined  lentor  that  is  re- 
folved,  by  a  prudent  increafe  of  the  natural  excretions, 
as  we  fhail  fhew  at  §.  x  164.  -■ 

Baths  of  the  antilcorbutic  plants,  infufed  in  water, 
may  likewife  conduce  to  the  like  intentions,  fince 
the  virtues  of  thofe  vegetables  diluted  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  may  be  fafely  foaked  up  by  the  bibulous  veins, 
and  this  more  efpecially  when  the  foul  fpots  and  fcor~ 
butic  difcolourations  appear  upon  the  furface  of  the 
body  ;  lor  thus  thofe  humours,  which  give  rife  to  the 
faid  fpots  by  their  extravafation  beneath  the  fkin, 
will  be  more  eafily  diffipated.  But  fince  the  legs  are 
the  moft  frequently  affeded  with  purple  fpots  of  this 
kind ;  from  whence  the  malady  has  been  by  fome 
called  fceloiyrbt ',  therefore  wafhes  for  the  feet  have 
been  much  recommended  by  Sennertus  c,  and  of  thefe 

'  fever^ 
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everal  may  be  formed  out  of  the  fimples  that  are 
reckoned  up  in  the  Materia  Me  die  a,  at  the  number 
pf  this  fedion. 

In  the  intervals  it  is  alfo  of  fervice  to  apply  dry- 
rubbings  of  the  body,  whofe  efficacy  in  refolving  coa¬ 
gulations  of  the  humours,  and  increafing  the  adions 
of  the  veffels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  we  formerly 
explained  more  at  large  at  §.  28,  75.  and  132  and 
dfo  at  §.  334.  in  treating  upon  the  cure  of  contu^ 
ions,  wherein  quantities  of  extravafated  blood  are 
odged  under  the  entire  fkin,  becaufe  the  lubcutane- 
dus  veffels  are  broken  by  the  external  violence,  al- 
_jough  the  fkin  remains  whole.  But  it  was  for- 

tnerly  (hewn,  in  deferibing  the  hiflory  of  this  db 
temper,  that  thefe  fcorbutical  fpots  arife  from  ex- 
ravafations  of  the  like  kind,  produced  by  the  hu¬ 
mours  that  are  poured  out  from  their  veffels  beneath 
:he  fkin.  But  fince  the  faid  veffels  are  eafily  broken 
3y  a  fmall  force  in  fcorbutic  perfons,  therefore  the 
Vidions  ffiould  be  fuch  only  as  are  gentle  or  mode- 
:ate :  and  becaufe  a  too  eafy  corruption  or  putrid 
:hange  of  the  humours  extravafated  is  here  to  be 
eared,  therefore  fpirituous  liquids  are  by  many  re- 
ommended,  namely,  to  wet  the  rubbing-cloths  or 
lannels  firft  with  the  faid  fpirituous  liquids,  before 
key  are  applied  to  the  limbs. 

But  it  has  been  a  fubjed  of  controverfy  among 
ffiyficians,  whether  blood-letting  be  ferviceable  in 
he  feurvy.  For  fince  it  was  obferved  at  §.  1153, 
hat  the  condition  of  the  blood  in  a  feurvy  is  fuch 
is  renders  it  over-thick  or  clammy  in  one  part  of  it* 
.nd  over- thin,  faline,  and  acrid  in  the  other  part, 
he  acrimony  being  either  acid  or  alcaline  therefore 
nany  have  imagined  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
:ure  of  a  feurvy,  than  repeated  evacuations  of  the 
dtious  blood  from  the  body  by  venefedions,  and  to 
mdeavour  at  the  fame  time  to  reftore  more  healthy 
uices  in  its  place  by  a  laudable  diet  of  good  nou- 
iffiments.  But  they  ought  to  have  confidered,  that 

even 
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even  the  beft  nourifhments  require  to  be  digefted  or 
fanguified  by  the  powers  of  the  body,  before  they 
can  become  part  of  our  humours  :  and  we  formerly 
fhewed,  at  §.  25,  that  the  lofs  of  much  blood  hin¬ 
ders  the  affimilation  of  ingefled  nourifhments  into 
the  nature  of  our  healthy  vital  fluids  :  from  whence 
it  is  evident,  that  copious,  or  often  repeated  bloods 
lettings,  muft  hinder  the  reflitution  of  the  healthy 
humours.  Moreover,  in  fcorbutical  patients,  the 
blood  by  its  clamminefs  begins  to  arreft  in  the  final 
freights  of  the  fmaller  arteries,  and  fends  forward 
only  its  more  fluid  parts  through  them  into  the 
veins,  and  confequently  not  the  thick  or  offending 
blood,  but  the  thinner,  is  withdrawn  by  opening  a 
vein  ;  for  which  reafon  blood-letting  feems  not  much 
conducive  to  corredt  the  cacochymia  or  vice  of  the 
humours  that  prevails  in  thefcurvy.  Eugalenus  alfo 
was  taught  by  a  moll  ample  practice  in  the  fcurvy, 
as  we  obferved  at  §.  1159,'  that  thefe  patients  very 
ill  fupport  copious  blood-lettings.  And  the  truth  of 
this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  the  weaknefs  of  the  pulfe, 
and  the  aptnefs  to  faintings,  that  attend  the  malady. 
Indeed  if  the  blood-veffels  fhall  appear  over-charged 
with  their  contents,  the  plenitude  may  be  abated  by 
a  proportionable  venefedlion,  which  will  at  the  fame 
time  alfo  leffen  a  part  of  the  oppreffing  acrimony  of 
the  liquids,  provided  due  care  be  taken  not  to  fup- 
prefs  too  much  the  fun&ions  of  the  body  by  the  Jofs 
of  blood,  fince  they  are  in  the  prefent  malady  al¬ 
ready  in  a  languifliing  condition,  and  may  by  thi§ 
difcharge  be  rendered  much  weaker.  5Tis  alfo  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  fcorbutical  pains  which  invade 
divers  parts  of  the  body,  do  fometimes  imitate  in¬ 
flammatory  maladies,  and  impofe  upon  thofe  who, 
are  lefs  fkilful,  as  we  formerly  intimated  at  §.  1151, 
N°.  ?.  and  in  this  caie  like  wife  blood-lettings  have 
been  practifed  without  any  relief  to  the  diftemper. 
From  what  has  been  faid  then,  it  plainly  appears 
|iow  far  v/e  may  exped  benefit  from  venefedion  in 

the 
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the  fcurvy?  and  under  what  circumftances  it  may  be 
pf  ufe. 

SECT.  MCLXII. 

T>  UT  in  proportion  as  we  have  greater  reafons 
to  fear  a  colliquative  thinnefs,  acrimony 
and  heat  of  the  blood,  with  dangerous  haemor¬ 
rhages  ;  or  elfe  a  too  great  clamminefs,  inacti¬ 
vity,  and  coldnefs  of  it,  with  a  palenefs  of  the 
veffels ;  fo  we  are  accordingly  to  make  ufe  of 
fpecifics  that  are  in  moderation  either  cooling 
and  reftringent,  or  heating  and  acrid. 

From  the  appearances  of  this  diftemper,  that  were 
formerly  defcribed  (§.  1 151.)  it  appears  that  the  firft 
ftage  or  beginning  of  it  is  accompanied  with  a  clam¬ 
my  and  unadlive  ftate  of  the  humours  ;  but  that  as 
the  malady  further  advances,  there  are  apparent  figns 
of  an  increafing  acrimony  in  them  likewife,  that  is 
commonly  joined  with  an  incipient  putrefaction  v  and 
that  when  this  laft  begins  to  take  place,  the  humours 
melt  in  their  texture,  and  grow  (till  more  acrimo¬ 
nious  ;  from  whence  inflammatory  fevers  often  en- 
iue,  with  divers  bleedings,  from  the  erofions  of  the 
veffels  by  their  acrid  humours.  But  thofe  antifcor- 
butic  remedies,  which  were  recommended  under  the 
foregoing  feCtion,  are  both  confiderably  acrid  and 
heating  ;  and  therefore  where  a  putrid  imell  begins 
to  exhale  from  the  mouth,  while  the  gums  grow 
hot,  painful,  and  fwelled,  and  wandering  pains  that 
are  very  troublefome  fpread  themfelves  throughout 
the  body,  with  flight  bleedings  or  haemorrhages, 
ftis  then  plain  enough,  that  the  ufe  of  thofe  ftrong 
and  warm  medicines  will  not  be  very  fafe  :  for  the 
iolids  are  fo  far  extenuated  in  the  fcurvy,  that  they 
are  often  broken  through  ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
the  humours  are  fo  thin  or  diffolved,  that  they  can 
no  longer  be  retained  within  their  veffels,  as  the  hi- 
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ftory  of  the  malady  foregoing  has  taught.  Now  in 
thefe  conditions  of  the  fcurvy,  it  is  ufual  for  prudent 
phyficians  to  adminifter  a  different  kind  of  antifcor- 
buticai  remedies,  namely,  fuch  as  ftrcngthen  the  fo- 
lids,  and  abate  the  too  thin  or  diffolved  Hate  of  the 
fluids.  Of  this  kind  are  the  docks,  the  polypody  of 
oaks,  the  bark  of  capers  and  tamarifk-tree,  vinegar 
&c.  with  others  of  the  fame  kind,  that  are  reckoned 
up  in  the  Materia  Medica  at  the  number  of  the  pre- 
fent  leCtion.  But  fo  long  as  a  mere  coldnefs  and  in¬ 
activity  are  perceivable  in  a  beginning  fcurvy,  or 
when  the  malady  in  its  more  adult  flare  inhabits  a 
conftitution  of  body  that  is  cold  and  phlegmatic,  the 
more  acrid  or  warm  antifcorbutics  may,  in  that  cafe, 
be  more  fafely  ufed.  But  where  the  figns  are  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  there  is  any  reafon  to  fear  a  fpeedy  putrefac** 
tion,  although  it  be  not  yet  prefent,  it  will  be  more 
Ufefuj  tq  apply  to  the  cooler  antifcorbutics,  that  are 
alfo  to  be  found  at  the  number  of  this  feCtion  in  the 
flud  Materia  Medica  \  moft  of  which  have  alfo  a 
considerable  faponaceous  or  refolvent  force,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  refifl  or  curb  all  putrefaction. 
For  thefe  reafons  we  often  fee  that  the  fcurvygrafs, 
crefles,or  hafturtiuirfs,and  the  like  (harp-falad-plants, 
are  by  phyficians  ordered  with  an  addition  of  forrel, 
vinegar,  juice  of  citrons,  four  oranges,  &c.  that  the 
ftimulating  acrimony  of  the  former  may  be  reftrained 
and  moderated  by  thefe  lafl,  and  be  better  difpofed 
to  refifl  the  putrefaction  that  is  here  to  be  feared. 

SECT.  MCLXIII. 

BUT  for  correcting  the  diforders  of  the 
mouth  that  attend  in  this  kind  of  the 
fcurvy,  thole  things  that  are  cooling  as  well  as 
antifcorbutic,  fhcmid  be  applied,  and  chofen  of 
a  nature  appropriated  to  this  or  that  fpecies  of 
the  fcLuvy. 
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We  have  before  fedn,  that  among  the  fymptoms 
of  the  fcurvy  (§.  1 1 5 1.  N°.  2,  3.)  are  placed  difor- 
ders  of  the  mouth,  namely,  the  ill  fmell  of  a  begin¬ 
ning  putrefadlion  in  it,  with  a  painfulnefs  and  fwell- 
ing  of  the  gums,  which  are  fet  on  bleeding  even  by 
a  very  flight  preflure  ;  but  when  the  diflemper  is 
further  advanced,  a  gangrenous  corruption  appears 
in  the  gums,  which  yield  a  cadaverous  ftink  from 
the  putrefadlion  that  foon  fpreads  and  deftroys  all 
parts  that  are  adjacent.  When  thefe  diforders  of  the 
mouth  are  but  flight,  they  foon  vanifli  of  themfelves 
when  once  the  fcurvy  is  routed  out  by  fu [table  medi¬ 
cines  :  but  fometimes  thefe  complaints  are  fo  violent, 
that  they  will  not  allow  of  being  quieted  only  for  fo 
long  a  time,  but  demand  to  be  immediately  taken 
under  cure.  But  flnce  it  was  before  obferved  at 
§.  1153,  that  there  are  fometimes  different  forts  of 
acrimony  prevailing  in  fcurvies,  from  thence  it  is 
concluded,  that  a  different  kind  of  treatment  will 
be  neceflary  for  the  cure  of  thefe  complaints  in  the 
mouth,  as  the  corroding  acrimony  in  the  humours 
is  either  of  one  fort  or  the  other.  If  the  gums  are 
painful  or  fwclkd  under  a  pallid  complexion,  in  per- 
ions  who  appear  bloated  or  leucophlegmatic,  they 
may  then  be  ferviceably  treated,  with  the  treacle- 
water  that  is  fpirituous,  with  the  fpirits  of  fcurvy- 
grafs,  with  the  camphorifed  fpirits  of  wine,  &c* 
and  fuch  other  ingredients  as  are  fet  forth  in  the 
Materia  Medica  at  the  number  of  this  fedlion.  But 
when  the  gums  appear  red,  itching,  hot,  and  pain¬ 
ful,  the  aforefaid  remedies  will  be  then  more  mif- 
chievous  than  ufeful,  by  their  over-heating  power. 
But  here  the  pickle  with  which  lemons  are  prelerved, 
and  which  contains  plenty  of*  marine-fair,  that  is  very 
adverfe  to  putrefadlion,  and  the  fragrant  zyft,  with 
the  pleafant  four  juice  of  lemons,  will  be  happily 
ferviceable,  especially  when  fomewhat  diluted  with 
fuitable  diftilled  waters,  and  fweetened  with  the  ho¬ 
ney  of  rofes,  of  mulberries,  or  the  like  •,  by  ufe  of 
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which  the  flaccid  and  often  half- gangrenous  parts  of 
the  mouth,  are  reduced  to  a  more  clean  and  firm 
ft  ate.  And  of  thefe  liquors  for  the  mouth,  feveral 
forms  may  be  feen  in  the  Materia  Medica  at  the 
number  of  our  prefent  fe&ion.  It  will  be  enough 
for  the  patient  to  wafh  his  mouth  feveral  times  in 
the  day  with  thefe  gargles*  or  to  apply  eompreffes 
dipped  in  them  betwixt  their  lips,  cheeks,  and  gums, 
to  be  often  renewed.  But  there  is  not  the  leaft  oc* 
cafion  to  ufe  any  violent  rubbing  of  the  feorbutic  or 
lore  gums  with  thefe  gargles,  as  I  have  fometimeS 
feen  under  the  management  of  over-officious  forge  - 
ons ;  for  by  this  means  the  pain  and  inflammation 
become  increafed,  and  a  gangrene  foon  fpreads  thro* 
the  bruifed  veflels  of  thefe  parts.  But  if  broad  white 
fpots  here  begin  to  arife,  with  a  rednefs  and  inflam¬ 
mation  in  their  edges  or  borders,  and  an  intolerable 
ill  fmell,  while  a  copious  difeharge  of  thin  falivac 
iffues  from  the  mouth,  immediate  recourfe  fhuft  be 
had  to  the  moft  powerful  antifeptics,  to  reftrain  the 
quickly  fpreading  putrefaction.  Here  then  the  fpi- 
rits  of  fea-falt  furpafs  all  remedies  that  I  have  feen 
tried.  In  a  beginning  malady  of  this  fort,  it  will  be 
enough  to  dilute  a  dram  of  the  fpirits  of  fea-falt  in 
four  ounces  of  the  elder- flower-water,  or  in  as  much 
rofe-water,  £sV.  to  be  dulcified  with  an  ounce  of  the 
honey  of  rofes  :  but  where  rhere  has  appeared  any 
great  putrefaction,  I  have  been  obliged  to  touch  the 
gangrenous  parts  by  a  pencil-brufh  dipped  in  the 
mere  fpirit  of  fait ;  and  when  the  fpreading  corrup¬ 
tion,  curbed  by  this  application,  appears  at  a  ftand, 
within  twelve  hours  time  I  have  repeated  the  ufe  of 
the  fame  medicine  only  in  a  weaker  or  more  diluted 
,  ftate,  and  it  has  been  foon  followed  with  a  floughing 
or  exfoliation  of  the  parts  corrupted  by  the  gangrene ; 
and  then  after  this  reparation,  the  as  yet  raw  and 
painful  parts  have  been  continually  mollified-by  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  honey  of  roles,  and  the 
juice  of  the  greater  houie-leek,  which  has  happily 
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abated  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  has  then  re¬ 
duced  the  now  cleanfed  lores  to  heal  up  kindly.  But 
where  the  gums  are  thus  corroded  by  a  gangrenous 
putrefaction,  the  teeth  grow  loofe  and  foon  fall  out, 
or  even  fometimes  a  conflderable  portion  of  the  jaw¬ 
bone  itfelf  comes  away  unavoidably,  if  the  phyficians 
help  is  very  late  called  in  to  the  malady  ;  or  if  the 
treatment  of  it  be  not  very  judicioufly  conducted. 
Confult  here  what  was  formerly  advanced  at  §.  423. 
in  the  chapter  of  a  gangrene ,  where  we  treated  upon 
a  defluxion  of  fcorbutic  humours  upon  the  gums. 

SECT.  MCLXIV. 

‘C'  O  R  the  third  kind  of  the  fcurvy  (§.  1151. 
A  N°.  3.),  all  the  foregoing  remedies  will 
alfo  avail,  only  they  muft  be  adminiftered  with 
great  plenty  of  mollifying  liquors,  that  will 
eafily  pafs  the  veftels,  joined  with  antifeptics, 
antifcorbutics,  and  fuch  as  flightly  promote 
fweats,  urine,  and  ftools,  continually  ufed  for 
a  long  time. 

In  the  third  kind  of  the  fcurvy  there  is  already  a 
much  greater  degree  of  acrimony  in  the  blood  (fee 
§.  1151.  N°.  3.),  as  appears  from  the  fymptoms 
therein  enumerated,  infomuch  that  the  continuity  of 
the  veflfels  becomes  ealily  (broken  by  a  fmall  force; 
While  at  the  fame  time  all  the  humours  are  more  in¬ 
clined  to  a  begun  putrefaction,  and  therefore  this  re¬ 
quires  to  be  treated  with  more  precaution  in  the  cure. 
If  the  hot  and  acrid  antifcorbutics  are  here  impru¬ 
dently  adminiftered  ;  as,  for  example,  fcurvy-grafs, 
>creflfes,  or  nafturtians,  muftards,  horfe-radsfh,  &c. 
the  acrimonious  humours  would  be  excited  to  greater 
motion  by  thefe  ftimulants,  than  the  weakened  cohe- 
fion  ot  their  veftels  would  be  able  to  fuftain  ;  from 
whence  fudden  and  protufe  hemorrhages  muft  en- 
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fue:  and  therefore  in  this  cafe  we  afejuftly  advifed 
to  prefer  a  more  gentle  fort  of  antifcorbotics  that  will 
at  the  fame  time  both  refill:  all  manner  of  putrefac¬ 
tion,  and  render  the  velfels  more  firm.  For  thele 
purpofes  therefore  the  forrels,  docks,  wood-forre!, 
and  the  like  moderately  acerb  plants  are  in  high  re- 
putation,  infomuch  that  phyficians  almoft  conffantly 
join  forrel  with  the  fcurvy-grafs  that  is  ufed  for  the 
cure  of  this  diftemper,  although  it  may  not  yet  have 
arrived  to  this  third  and  more  violent  degree. 

For  in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy,  the  principal  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  wafh  out  the  acrimony  from  the  blood,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  attenuate  its  clammy  difpofitioh 
that  attends  •,  and  both  thefe  are  obtained  by  plen¬ 
ty  of  thin  liquors  that  are  of  a  foftening  nature*  and 
eafily  palfable  through  the  veffels  •,  which  adtaiftiftef’ 
alfo  a  fufficient  vehicle  to  the  urine  and  fweat,  as  the 
difcharges  by  which  the'faid  acrimony  is  to  be  car¬ 
ried  off  from  the  body.  For  we  fee,  that  in  healthy 
perfons,  all  the  acrimonious  parts  of  the  humours, 
that  have  been  rendered  fuch  by  the  repeated  aftions 
of  life  and  health,  and  would  be  mifchievous  by  a 
longer  retention  in  the  body,  are  either  exhaled  ini 
vapours  from  the  fkin,  or  elfe  wafned  through  the 
kidneys  from  the  current  blood.  And  in  like  man¬ 
ner  the  inteftines  exclude  not  only  the  ufelefs  and 
corrupted  feces  of  our  aliments,  after  their  milky 
juice  or  chyle  has  been  drained  from  them  by  the 
work  of  chylification  compleated,  but  alfo  the  recre- 
mehtitious  portions  of  thofe  neceffary  humodrs  that 
flpw  into  the  bowels,  are  by  the  fame  way  carried 
off  from  the  body.  ’Tis  therefore  convenient  in 
this  malady,  to  promote  prudently  all  the  fare-men¬ 
tioned  difcharges.  We  formerly  abferved  indeed, 
that  pradlical  obiervations  teach  us,  ftrong  purgatives 
are  mifchievous  in  fcorbutic  patients  ;-.but  that  it  is 
always  of  ufe  to  move  the  bowels  by  a  gentle  itimulus* 
or  to  purge  them  fuperficially  by  laxatives  or  leni¬ 
tives,  interpofing  fome  days  of  refpite  betwixt  the 

purga- 
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purgations  ;  that  are  in  the  mean  time  commonly 
employed  in  ufing  of  diluent,  and  moderately  re- 
folvent  liquors  or  drinks.  But  the  urines  of  thole 
who  have  the  fcurvy,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  are 
charged  or  fatiated  with  contents  that  are  grofs  and 
acrimonious,  for  which  reafon  they  commonly  let 
fall  a  great  quantity  of  fediment,  which  therefore 
feems  to  point  out  that  nature  chufes  this  emundory 
or  difcharge,  for  depurating  the  blood  from  its  in¬ 
herent  acrimony.  From  thence  the  reafon  is  appa¬ 
rent,  why  the  whey  of  milk,  that  is  freffi  made  in 
the  fpring-feafon,  being  repleniffied  with  the  juices 
of  the  green  paFurage,  which  makes  it  look  of  the 
lame  complexion,  has  gained  fo  great  a  reputation 
in  the  cure  of  the  fcurvy,  for  it  operates  with  all  the 
refolving  powers  of  the  grafs,  and  at  the  fame  time 
provokes  a  considerable  difcharge  by  the  urine  ;  and 
accordingly  it  has  juFly  obtained  a  place  among  the 
more  efficacious  diuretics.  5Tis  al(o  a  common 
pradice  to  render  the  whey  Fill  more  medicinal  by 
boiling  it  with  the  milder  antifcorbutic  plants  ;  a 
form  or  prefcription  for  which  may  be  feen  in  the 
Materia  Medica ,  at  the  number  of  the  prefent  fedion  ; 
and  many  more  forms  may  be  eafily  compiled  from 
that  example. 

Now  we  obferve  in  Hippocrates  d,  in  his  cure  of 
the  bloody-fiux  or  iliac  pajfion  (under  which  deno¬ 
mination  he  feems  to  have  defcribed  the  fcurvy,  as 
we  intimated  before  at  §.  1 148.)  that  he  applauds 
the  ufe  of  affes-milk  boiled  with  a  good  deval  of  ho¬ 
ney,  that  it  may  occafion  a  purging  of  the  bowels 
downwards ;  and  then  he  adds,  Et  lac  bubulum ,  fi 
tempus  ferat ,  quadraginta  diebus  bibat.  Mane  quo- 
que  l a  cl  is  bubuli  heminas  duas  bibat ,  tertia  etiam 
aquae  mulfae  parte  interpofitis  diebus  admifta  “  And 
“  if  the  courfe  or  time  of  the  diFemper  will  allow, 
“  let  the  patient  drink  cows-milk  for  forty  days. 

In  a  morning  likewife,  every  other  day,  let  him 
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“  drink  a  pint  and  half  of  cows-milk,  joined  with  a 
fi<  third  part  of  new  mead  or  metheglin.” 

It  thence  plainly  appears,  that  upon  the  interpofed 
days  he  intended  to  move  or  cleanfe  the  bowels  by 
the  additions  of  honey,  and  at  the  fame  time,  by  the 
ufe  of  milk,  to  fofcen  and  dilute  all  acrimony  *,  but 
we  obferye  that  whey  of  milk  is  ftill  more  diluting, 
and  alfo  provocative  of  urine. 

The  late  celebrated  Hoffman  e  bellows  great  enco¬ 
miums  upon  the  virtues  of  milk  and  whey  for  the 
cure  of  the  fcurvy,  and  alfo  confirms  the  fame  by  his 
own  experiences,  with  thofe  of  other  eminent  phyli- 
cians  ;  at  the  fame  time  too,  he  recommends  a  plen¬ 
tiful  ufe  of  the  mineral  Spaw- waters,  to  be  drank  in 
mixture  with  new  milk.  Moreover,  he  allures  us, 
that  thirty  years  experience  had  taught  him  the  in¬ 
comparable  efficacy  of  Spaw-waters  in  curing  fcur- 
vies  even  of  the  obllinate  or  inveterate  kind.  But  in 
another  place  he  informs  us,  that  no  remedy  fo  agree¬ 
ably,  fo  fafely,  and  fo  effedlually  roots  out  the  fcur¬ 
vy,  as  die  Caroline  bath-waters ;  by  which  even,  the 
moll  filthy  fcorbutic  ulcers,  that  are  fo  difficult  to 
cure,  have  been  perfectly  healed  without  leaving  any 
ill  confeqnences,  uling  the  faid  waters  both  internally 
and  externally.  But  thefe  waters  dilute,  while  at  the 
fame  time  they  refolve  the  humours  by  the  faline 
parts  which  they  contain,  and  purge  them  both  by 
ilool  and  urine. 

But  in  cafe  of  the  fcurvy,  where  the  flgns  denote 
that  there  is  already  a  great  putrifadlion  and  diflolved 
texture  of  the  fluids,  thefe  thermal  or  hot  Spaw-wa¬ 
ters  will  be  of  leis  ufe,  as  they  are  replenilhed  with 
an  alcaline  fair  •,  for  in  fuch  a  date  of  the  patient,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  ufe  the  acidulous  waters 
that  are  replenifhed  with  a  modej#te  aflringency,  and 
a  vitriolic  acid,  as  formerly  obferved  at  §.  1 162. 

SEC  T.- 
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SECT.  MCLXV. 

♦ 

D  UT  for  the  fourth  or  worft  degree  of  the 
^  fcurvy,  there  is  feldom  a  cure  to  be  had ; 
however,  the  method  of  cure  is  to  be  varied  for 
that  end,  conformable  to  the  variety  of  the  fymp- 
toms  :  fometimes  indeed  mercurial  medicines 
are  here  found  ferviceable  ;  and  fo  likewife  are 
the  remedies  prefcribed  in  the  foregoing  feddorx 
1 164,). 

From  all  thefe  particulars  (§.  1148,  to  §. 
i  166.)  therefore*  duly  confidered,  and  com¬ 
pared  together  with  thofe  appearances  which 
are  obfervable  in  the  difeafe  itfelf,  and  in  the 
opened  bodies  that  die  of  it,  it  appears  that  for 
a  happy  cure  of  this  diftemper,  the  principal 
point  is  carefully  to  enquire  out  the  nature  of 
the  cacochymia  or  offending  humour,  and  the 
particular  genus  of  the  acrimony,  that  does 
mifchief  by  its  predominancy  :  and  fince  the 
faid  acrimony  is  either  that  of  the  fea-faltor 
muriatic  kind,  that  of  an  auftere  acid,  or  what 
is  alcalinely  corrupted  or  fetid;  or  laftly,  that 
of  an  oily  rancidity,  upon  which  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  acrimony  we  have  often  before  treated, 
as  well  as  upon  acrimony  in  general ;  therefore 
from  thefe  confiderations,  a  more  juft  or  regu¬ 
lar  curative  treatment  of  the  prefent  diftemper 
will  be  derived  :  and  from  thence  too  it  will 
appear,  why  the  whey  of  milk,  butter-milk, 
and  the  Spa w- waters,  do  fo  frequently  operate 
a  cure  in  the  defpaired-  of  maladies  that  at¬ 
tend  upon  this  laft  kind  of  the  fcurvy  ?  And 
why  the  tart  juices  of  ripe  fummer  fruits,  of 
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oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  pomegranates,  mea- 
dow-forrel,  and  wood  -  for  rel,  with  vinegar,  andv  : 
Rhenifh  or  Mofelle  wines,  are  fo  often  prevail¬ 
ing  fpecifics  for  this  diftempcr  ?  Why  fueh 
things  as  are  acerb  or  auftere  and  aftringent,  are 
fo  often  highly  ferviceable  here  :  as  rhubarb, 
the  docks,  tamarifk-bark,  or  that  of  capers,  the 
black  and  red  wines  that  are  rough,  and  fteel- 
medicines  ?  Why  fuch  very  ficrong  fpices,  with 
fcurvy-grafs,  pepper- wort,  nafturtians,  orcreffes, 
wake-robin,  horfe-raddifh,  Indian-pepper,  gin¬ 
ger,  the  Idler  biting  houfe  leek,  volatile,  and . 
fixed  alcaline  fairs,  with  oily  aromatic  and  fbapy 
medicines,  are  often  fo  entirely  of  fervice  ?  Why 
the  remedies  that  reftore  health  to  one  perfon 
in  the  fcurvy,  prove  fatally  deftrudtive  in  the 
fame  diftemper  to  another  patient  ?  From  hence 
alfo  it  appears,  why  we  are  not  fo  much  to  ftudy 
after  appropriating  the  juft  name  of  the  di¬ 
ftemper,  as  the  finding  out  its  particular  de¬ 
gree,  difpofition  cr  genius,  by  which  it  may 
become  as  it  were  another  diftemper. 

\  •  »» 

V 

If  we  confider  the  fymptoms  that  attend  this  flats 
'of  the  fcurvy,  as  they  are  enumerated  before  at  §* 
1151.  Nv.  4.  it  will  readily  appear  there  can  be  but  lit¬ 
tle  hopes  of  a  cure  :  for  the  putrid  and  malignant  fe¬ 
vers  attending  this  degree  of  the  fcurvy  denote  the  great 
corruption  that  prevails  then  in  the  humours ;  and  the 
other  fymptoms  alfo  declare  that  the  vifcera  them- 
felves  are  now  upon  a  ftate  of  diffolution  or  melting. 
But  a  different  method  of  cure  is  here  followed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverlity  of  the  fymptoms,  yet  almoft 
only  with  the  view  of  mitigating  the  troublefome 
fymptoms,  after  the  manner  of  a  palliative  cure  *,  by 
which  mitigation,  fomethiog  of  the  original. difterar 
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per  may  be  alfo  removed  g  •;  or  at  leaft  the  phyfx- 
cian  thus  endeavours  to  render  the  difeafe  more  tole¬ 
rable  to  his  patients,  which  he  is  unable  entirely  to 
remove.  Thus  for  example  he  relieves  lcorbutical 
diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries,  by  emollient  and  diacodiate 
or  papaverine  medicines  ;  the  ftrangury  he  appeafes 
by  a  watery  deco&ion  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of 
marfti- mallows  joined  with  milk;  the  faintings  he 
fupports  by  grateful  cordials  that  are  not  over-heat¬ 
ing  ;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

But  if  the  diftemper  remains  ftill  curable,  and  the 
vifcera  are  as  yet  entire  or  uncorrupted,  then  fuch 
things  only  will  be  of  fervice  which  were  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  foregoing  fedtion. 

And  fince  mercurial  medicines  have  fometimes  fo 
well  fucceeded  for  the  cure  and  extirpation  of  the 
moil  difficult  maladies,  therefore  phyficians  have  at¬ 
tempted  the  fcurvy  in  the  fame  way,  and  the  more 
readily  becaufe  the  blood  of  fcorbutical  perfons  is  fo 
often  obferved  in  a  clammy  or  vifcid  ftate,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  intimated.  When  this  clammy  or  vifcid  ftate 
of  the  blood  much  prevails,  as  it  does  in  the  firft  de¬ 
gree  of  the  malady  (§.  1 151.  NQ.  1.)  while  there  is 
yet  no  great  degree  of  acrimony  .conjoined  with  it, 
a  prudent  ufe  of  mercurials  may  be  tolerated  ;  al¬ 
though  it  is  certain  this  degree  of  the  diftemper  may 
be  well  enough  cured  by  the  remedies  before  recom¬ 
mended.  But  where  the  mouth  begins  to  ftink,  with 
a  hot  and  painful  (welling  of  the  gums,  it  is  evident 
enough  the  ufe  of  mercurial  remedies  may  be  juftly 
iufpected,  as  it  is  a  peculiar  property  of  them  to  ren¬ 
der  the  mouth  fore  or  ulcerous,  and  drive  into  it 
great  quantities  of  a  filthy  andillfwelling  faliva  ;  and 
therefore  the  flux  of  acrid  or  corroding  humours  to 
the  gums  would  by  thefe  be  increafed,  to  the  great  de¬ 
triment  of  the  patient.  The  miferable  fuccefs  of  mer¬ 
cury,  both  internally  and  externally  applied,  in  a  man 
who  had  his  tongue  ulcerated  in  a  bad  degree  of 
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the  feurvy  is  related  to  us  by  Dr.  Hoffman  h,  who 
therefore  lays  it  down  as  a  practical  rule,  Mer curialis 
profapiae  medicament  a,  utcumque  etiam  praeparata  £5? 
adhibit  a,  in  fcorbuto  t  ant  urn  non  femper  effe  maxima 
nocumento  ^  longe  vero  certius  graviufque  no  cere  in  vi- 
tiis  dentium  £f?  linguae  fcorbuticis ,  &c.  “  That  the 
f< 6  remedies  which  are  of  mercurial  extraction,  in  what- 
<c  ever  manner  they  may  be  prepared  and  admini- 
<c  ftred  in  the  feurvy,  are  not  always  exempted  from 

doing  tnifehief;  but  it  much  more  violently  and 
<c  certainly  proves  milchievous  in  fcorbutic  diforders 
ts  of  the  teeth  and  tongue,  &c”  But  fince  in  this 
fourth  or  word  degree  of  the  feurvy  there  is  already 
great  acrimony,  or  the  humours  are  now  diffolved 
into  a  putrid  corrupt  date,  it  is  therefore  evident 
enough  that  the  ufe  of  mercurials  may  be  then  more 
efpecially  fufpeCted  of  mifehievous  effeCts.  Thofe 
who  have  had  much  practice  in  the  cure  of  venereal 
difeafes,  have  often  feen  what  great  diflurbances  a 
fmall  quantity  of  mercury  will  excite  in  fcorbutical 
habits  of  body,  if  the  cure  of  their  lues  requires  to 
be  attempted  by  mercurials. 

We  proceed  next  to  fome  pradlical  corollaries, 
which  are  eafily  deducible  from  the  foregoing  princi¬ 
ples  advanced. 

From  all  thefe  particulars,  £fV,]  The  caufes  of 
the  feurvy  have  been  already  confidered,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  fymptoms  have  been  enumerated,  which  ufually 
attend  upon  the  laid  malady  throughout  its  courie  ; 
we  afterwards  related  the  changes  that  appear  in 
divers  parts  of  opened  bodies  deceafed  of  this  malady  ; 
and  we  finally  concluded  from  thofe  particulars^.  1 153, 
that  a  too  great  thicknefs  in  one  part  of  the  blood, 
and  acrimony  in  the  other,  were  the  great  offending 
caufes  :  whence  the  cure  evidently  requires  an  attenu¬ 
ation  of  what  is  too  thick,  and  a  correction  of  what  is 
acrid.  Now  the  faid  offendingthicknefs  of  the  humours 
is  fomeiimes  of  the  mucous,  cold  and  unaCtive  difpo- 
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fition,  and  then  yields  only  to  the  ufe  of  fpices  and 
bitters.  And  in  theft  cafes  the  wormwoods,  that  are 
fo  much  applauded  by  Eugalenus  will  have  very  hap¬ 
py  effeds :  but  fometimes  again  the  thicknefs  of  the 
humours  is  inflammatory  :  and  then  requires  to  be 
treated  with  the  juices  of  fummer  fruits,  with  the  gel- 
lies  and  marmalades  prepared  of  them,  and  the  fyrups 
or  robs  of  elder-berries,  currants,  &c.  which  are 
here  very  beneficial  s  and  thefe  laft  will  be  alfo  equally 
ferviceable  in  corpulent  perfons,  when  their  oily  fat 
diiTolving  renders  the  blood  lefs  eafily  'pervious  thm* 
their  veliels.  Add  to  thefe  the  atrabiliary  thicknefs 
that  may  fometimes  attend  inftead  of  the  former ; 
and  which  is  to  be  attenuated  or  refolved  by  honey 
and  foapy  medicines,  as  we  before  (hewed  at  large  in 
the  hiffory  or  chapter  of  melancholy. 

But  the  acrimony  again  is  alfo  obferved  to  be  of 
various  kinds  ;  and  there  are  fome  remedies  adapted 
to  mitigate  every  fort  of  acrimony,  as  for  example, 
water  and  all  watery  liquors,  which  abate  acrimony 
merely  by  diluting  and  foft  oils  that  obtund  all  acrids 
by  invefdng  or  clothing  them.  Other  remedies  again 
are  adapted  to  infringe  or  corredl  this  or  that  particu¬ 
lar  kind  of  acrimony,  but  work  not  upon  every  fpe- 
cies  *,  and  thus  acids  are  of  ufe  to  correct  an  alcaline  or 
putrid  acrimony,  and  on  the  contrary  where  a  lour 
fnarpnefs  prevails  throughout  the  humours,  the  ufe  of 
alcalies  is  approved  of.  But  fince  we  have  already 
treated  upon  thefe  different  kinds  of  acrimony,  and 
upon  the  cure  of  them  (fee  §.  60  and  the  followings 
§.  76  and  the  following-,  and  §.  6  05.)  it  would  be 
therefore  a  fuperfluity  here  to  repeat  them  over  again. 

Vfhy  the  whey  of  milk,  &c.]  Becaufe  all  thele  by 
their  attenuating  and  diluting  powers  abate  the  clam¬ 
my  thicknefs  of  the  blood,  and  at  the  fame  time  reple- 
nilh  it  with  a  watery  vehicle  that  ferves  to  wadi  out  the 
acrid  fairs  and  oils  that  are  near  upon  the  point  of  cor¬ 
rupting,  and  to  carry  them  off  by  ftoois,  fweats  or 
the  urinary  paffages,  from  the  body.  But  thefe  re- 

B  b  4  '  medies 
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medies  require  vital  ftrength  yet  refident  in  the  pa¬ 
tient,  enough  to  move  or  circulate  the  faid  liquors 
with  the  blood  through  the  vefTels  ;  without  which 
they  would  otherwife  remain  ftagnant  in  divers  parts 
of  the  body,  and  produce  dropfical  fwellings.  There¬ 
fore  under  a  fenfe  of  extreme  weaknefs  in  the  bodv 
or  with  apparent  figns  of  too  great  diffolution  of  the 
humours,  the  faid  watery  liquors  will  not  be  con¬ 
venient. 

Why  the  tartjuices,  &c.]  As  when  the  humours 
have  degenerated  into  a  rancid  or  putrid  Rate,  from 
a  want  of  vegetable  foods  in  befieged  cities  and  di- 
ftant  voyages  by  fea  :  for  then,  as  we  before  Ihe wed, 
the  fcoi  butical  patients  are  eafiiy  and  happily  cured, 
merely  by  garden  fruits  and  unfalted  flefh  broths  boil¬ 
ed  with  pot  herbs,  provided  the  ftructure  of  the  vif- 
cera  themfelves  be  notyetdiflolvedor  deftroyed,  thro’ ! 
the  acrimony  of  the  faid  putrid  cacochymia.  M .Morin 1 
cured  great  numbers  of  fcorbutica/  patients  in  the 
hofpitals  of  Baris,  by  fupplying  them  with  great 
plenty  of  forrel  dreffed  up  with  eggs  for  their  iood. 
Eugalenus  k  allures  us,  that  barley  gruels  with  Rhenilh 
wines  have  been  highly  ferviceable  to  the  cure  of 
fcorbutic  perfons.  We  read  in  Clufius  1  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  would  entertain  no  fcorbutical  patients  in 
their  houfes,  but  banifhed  them  into  an  adjacent  ifland 
that  was  full  of  mulberry-trees,  from  whence  they 
were  not  fetched  home,  until  they  were  cured  or  re¬ 
ared  to  found  health  ;  but  al]  the  time  that  they 
thus  lived  remote  from  human  focicty,  they  fed  only 
upon  mulberries,  by  which  they  fometimes  recovered 
health  even  in  a  few  days  time.  But  in  the  winter- 
feafon,  when  the  feverity  of  the  cold  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  expofed  in  this  manner,  they  were  cured 
at  home  with  equal  fuccefs,  by  feeding  largely  on  an 
de&uary  or  confe&ion  prepared  of  thofe  fruits. 

Why 
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Why  acerb  or  auftere,  and  reftringent  remedies, 
&c.]  It  appeared  from  the  fymptoms  of  the  fcurvy 
before  defcribed  at  §.  1151,  that  the  firm  cohefion 
of  the  lolid  parts  is  fometimes  io  much  weakened 
by  this  diftemper,  that  they  diffolve  or  break  with 
the  leaft  force  .  and  that  this  ftate  of  the  folids  is  alio 
tifualiy  joined  with  a  liquifadtion  or  diilolution  of 
the  humours  equally  exceflive.  In  this  kind  of  the 
fcurvy  therefore,  the  rough  aftringents  formerly  re¬ 
commended  for  the  cure  of  exceffive  weakneis  and  re¬ 
laxation  in  the  folids  (§.  28.  ^,j  will  be  egregi- 

oufly  ferviceable  ;  and  thefe  will  at  the  fame" time 
alfo  confirm  and  denfify  the  over-Ioofe  texture  of  the 
circulating  humours.  When  this  relaxation  or  flac- 
cidity  is  obfervable  throughout  the  whole  habit  of 
fcorbutical  patients,  fo  as  to  give  rife  to  black  and 
blue  fpots,  or  difcolouration  after  any  rough  hand¬ 
ling  or  prefifure  on  the  body,  the  remedies  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  will  then  be  properly  applicable.  Perhaps 
the  herba  Pritannica  (fharp  pointed  marfh  or  water- 
dock,)  which  is  by  Pliny  m  recommended  for  the 
Jlomacace  (fore  or  vitious  mouth,)  and  fcelotyrbe  (loft 
ufe  of  limbs)  was  poflefled  of  thefe  or  the  like 
antifcorbutic  virtues:  for  the  diftemper  which  he 
jfays  afflicted  the  Roman  foldiers  of  the  German  em¬ 
peror  encamped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Rhine,  was 
of  a  chronical  or  flow  difpofition,  fince  he  tells  us, 
tc  that  within  the  compafs  of  two  years  their  teeth 
<c  fe'l  011  ^  and  the  ftrength  of  the  joints  of  their 
“  knees  was  either  relaxed  or  loft:”  infra  biennium 
dentes  decider  ent ,  comp  age fque  in  genibus  folverentur . 
But  in  flaccid  or  relaxed  bodies,  the  fcurvy  fpreads 
or  advances  very  fiowly,  although  the  ianguifhing 
and  wearinefs  continue  troublefome  enough.  More¬ 
over  many  learned  botanifts  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  faid  herba  Brit  arnica  of  the  ancients  was  a  kind 
of  dock  ;  upon  which  you  may  read  Muntingius  n  in  a 

pro- 
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profefted  treatife,  wherein  however  he  has  crowded 
many  pieces  of  learning  that  are  befid.e  the  prefentpur- 
pole.  Concerning  the  happy  effects  of  fteel  medicines 
in  fuch  like  relaxations  of  the  folid  parts  we  formerly 
treated  at  §.  284,  and  we  (hall  fay  more  hereafter  of 
them  in  the  following  chapter  upon  the  cachexia. 

Why  the  very  ftrongeft  f  ices,  65V.]  Thefe  are  of 
ufe  in  thole  cafes  where  palenefs,  colclnefs,  and  inac* 
tivity  are  apparent ;  for  the  bloated  or  fwelled  habit 
of  body,  the  watery  or  pale  and  fcentlefs  urine,  with' 
the  abfence  of  third;  and  a  heavinefs  felt  throughout 
the  body,  are  figns  that  thefe  remedies  may  be  veiy 
fafely  adminiftred.  But  as  many  of  thefe  medicines 
have  a  very  violent  ftrength,  they  mull  be  very  pru¬ 
dently  or  moderately  doled,  left  by  putting  the  gluti¬ 
nous  or  clammy  parts  of  the  humours  into  a  fudden 
and  over-violent  commotion  they  might  be  arrefted 
or  gathered  in  the  lungs,  and  bring  upon  them  fome 
dangerous  malady,  (fee  §.  871.) 

Why  the  remedies  to  one  are  deftruftive  in  another 
kind  of  feurvy,  65V]  Becaufe  in  divers  patients  there 
are  different  ftages  or  degrees  of  the  feurvy,  and  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  intensities  of  acrimony  in  the  humours. 
Thus  for  example  the  very  hot  fpices  lately  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  cold  or  phlegmatic  and  ftuggifh  feurvy, 
would  be  in  danger  of  exciting  a  fatal  haemorrhage, 
if  they  were  to  be  adminiftred  in  that  kind  or  ftage 
of  the  diftemper,  in  which  the  gums  bleed  and  fmell 
cadaverous  i  at  the  fame  time  too,  the  acrimony  of  the 
humours  being  increafed  by  thefe  pungent  remedies, 
and  urged  with  a  more  violent impuife  from  their  acrid 
ftimulus,  the  veffels  that  have  now  hardly  any  ftrength 
of  cohefion  left,  would  be  foon  broke  open.  Therefore 
it  is  that  many  phyficians  prudently  follow  the  admo¬ 
nition  of  Sennertus 0  without  being  over-fond  of  admi- 
niftring  thefe  very  hot  or  pungent  antifcorbutics,  that 
are  prepared  and  recommended  under  the  title  of  fpi- 
rits  for  this  malady  •  but  infufions  of  feurvy-grafs, 

creffes, 
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reffes,  and  the  like  plants  in  whey  are  preferred  by 
iem  for  ufe  •,  or  elfe  they  dilute  the  expreffed  juices  of 
le  antifcorbutic  plants  in  whey  of  milk,  and  then  ad- 
linifter  the  fame  to  their  patients  as  a  drink. 

Why  we  are  not  fo  much  to  ftudy  the  name,  &?£.] 
Ve  have  already  often  obferved  in  giving  the  hiftories 
Fdifeafes  foregoing,  that  nothing  is  more  mifchiev- 
as  than  upon  barely  hearing  the  name  of  a  diftem- 
|er,  to  immediately  adapt  to  it  the  remedies  that 
x  kept  in  the  (hops,  under  correfponding  titles  of 
dicacy,  by  which  they  are  often  pompoufly  boafted 
)r  infallible  fpecifics.  For  thus  in  the  fliops  from 
hence  medicines  are  difpenfed  we  read  titles  of  {pi¬ 
ts,  e ifences,  elixirs,  &c.  termed  antapople&k,  ant- 
pileptic,  antifebrile,  antipleuretic,  antiicorbutic,  ffrV. 
hich  although  they  may  be  proper  and  ufeful  enough 
3r  fome  kinds  and  ftages  of  the  diftemper  which 
tey  are  called  after,  yet  they  muff  in  lorne  cafes  be 
felefs,  in  others  highly  miichievous.  Thofe  only 
ho  are  willing  to  make  the  art  fhort,  which  Hippo- 
’ ates  has  juftly  pronounced  long,  will  attempt  the 
are  of  dileafes,  by  fearching  the  public  difpenfato- 
es  for  a  medicine  whofe  title  is  oppofed  to  the  name 
f  the  difeafe,  and  having  once  learned  thefe  titles 
elieve  themfelves  qualified  to  become  great  phyfi- 
ians.  But  the  hiftory  of  the  fcurvy,  before  defcribecl 
om  the  mo  ft  authentic  experiences,  fuhiciently  in- 
)rms  us,  how  very  different  the  diforders  are,  that 
and  called  often  by  only  one  denomination  *,  and 
ow  very  different  the  method  of  cure  is  required  to 
e  in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  diftemper,  from  what 
:  muft  be  in  a  confirmed  ftate  :  that  the  cure  muft  be 
ifferent  alfo  in  the  muriatic  fcurvy,  or  that  which 
;  putrid  •,  where  there  is  a  clammy  tenacity  in  the 
utnours,  or  too  great  a  diftolution  of  them  ;  where 
he  vifcera  are  as  yet  found  ;  or  begun  to  be  difTolyed 
Ir  corrupted  \  and  fo  ot  the  reft,  ft  hofe  therefore 
'ho  defire  to  treat  this  diftemper  fuccefsfuhy  for  a 

Ure,  will  but  little  confide  in  the  empty  titles  of  re¬ 
medies 
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tnedies  called  antifcorbutic  fpecifics  ;  but  will  make 
a  diligent  fcrutiny  into  the  caufes  antecedent,  with 
the  diagnoftic  figns  prefen  t,  that  ferve  to  point  oui 
the  different  nature  or  fpecies  and  degree  of  intenfit) 
in  the  acrimony  of  the  humours,  and  chufe  out  j 
method  of  cure  for  them  conformably,  whereby  he 
will  be  enabled,  by  the  Hull  or  prudence  of  his  art 
to  cure  fafely  the  very  different  diforders  that  pah 
under  one  and  the  fame  denomination. 


\/\/ v/\/ 
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Of  the  C  A  C  H  E  X  Y. 

SEC  T.  MCLXVI. 

BY  the  name  of  cachexy  is  commonly  under*, 
flood  fuch  an  indifpofition  of  the  body,  ai 
depraves  the  nourifhment  thereof,  throughout! 
its  whole  habit  at  the  fame  time. 

■  H 

A  cachexia  is  faid  to  be  prefent,  as  Celfus  p  ven 
well  tranflates  it,  when  there  is  “  an  ill  habit  of  thf 
<c  body  walus  corporis  habitus .  But  by  the  habi 
of  the  body  here  is  underftood,  the  outward  appear 
ances  of  it,  which  being  perceived  by  thofe  who  ar 
fkilled  in  the  faculty  of  healing  to  deviate  from  th< 
ufual  conditions  of  health,  induces  them  to  pronouno 
fimply  the  perfon  is  not  well  in  health,  although  the; 
know  not  evidently  what  the  diforder  is,  or  whicl 
of  their  particular  vifcera  are  affedted  within  th< 
body.  Thus  when  perfons  arife  from  fome  violen 
diftemper,  that  has  left  them  in  a  weak  and  languifh 
ing  condition,  the  ill  habit  of  their  whole  body  tefti 
lies  how  great  the  maladies  were  that  afflidted  them 

fo 
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or  though  the  diftemper  is  now  fubdued,  yet  the 
dlions  of  ali  the  vifcera  are  as  yet  carried  on  in  fo 
feak  and  languid  a  manner,  as  difqualifies  them 
or  changing,  or  digefting  and  aflimilating  the  re- 
eived  nourifliments,  in  that  perfed  manner,  which 
3  required  for  the  reftitution  of  the  loft  fluid  and  fo¬ 
ld  parts  of  the  body ;  whofe  nutrition  is  therefore 
lepraved,  throughout  its  whole  habit  at  the  fame 
ime.  This  has  been  well  remarked  by  Arataeus  % 
^here  he  fays,  “  A  cachexy  is  the  remnant  of  all  dif- 
orders  that  have  been  joined  together ;  for  all  di- 
s  ftempers  are  the  parents  of  this  Cachexia  om- 
ium  fimul  vitiorum  converfio  eft ;  omnes  enim  morhi 
arentes  ejus  funt .  For  here  the  celebrated  Petit r  has 
uftly  reftored  the  reading  to  its  true  fenfe,  by  fo  fmali 
change  as  advancing  the  accent  to  the  next  fy  11  able, 
vhich  renders  it  (faroTOMh  dbraTom, )  remnant  or  after* 
urthen:  and  this  fenfe  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Celfus  % 
/hen  he  fays  :  <c  Which  diftemper  commonly  arifes 
6  when  the  body  throughout  has  been  vitiated  orde- 
£  praved  by  fome  lingering  diftemper,  fo  that  when 
c  the  parts  are  free  of  the  diftemper,  they  yet  re- 
c  ceive  not  their  nourifhment Quod  fere  fit ,  cum 
ongo  morho  vitiata  corpora ,  etiamfi  illo  vacant ,  refec- 
ionem  tamen  non  accipiunt .  But  the  better  to  il- 
uftrate  the  nature  of  a  cachexy  Aretaeus 1  defcribes  to 
is  the  oppofite  dilpofition  of  body,  namely,  the 
ffcfyw  or)  good  habit  of  body,  in  which  a  perfon 
s  well  difpofed  to  all  a£lions,  to  a  laudable  digeftion 
md  diftribution  of  the  nourifhments,  and  to  the  for- 
nation  of  blood,  &c,  c‘  For  this  condition  of  the 
£  body,  (fays  he,)  is  attended  with  an  eafy  refpira- 
tion,  ftrong  faculties.,  or  powers,  a  good  com- 
16  pledlion,  and  more  efpecially  a  freedom  from  every 
‘c  ailment :  but  if  nature  declines  through  weaknejfs 
;c  and  a  cacochymia,  it  is  then  a  cachexia:”  Rate 

confe - 
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confequitur  facilis  fpiratio^  validae  vires,  bonus  color >  ante ' 
omnia  fanitas :  quod  ft  ad  imbecillitatem  caccchymiae 
natnra  confer  fa  fuerit,  id  jam  eft  cachexia .  f  or  in  <* 
cachexy,  the  breathing  becomes  ffiort  or  difficult,; 
upon  flight  motions  of  the  body,  the  powers  are 
weak,  and  the  complexion  fickly  :  and  then  of  mere 
neceffity  a  cachexy  always  includes,  or  is  conjoined 
with  a  cacochymia  or  indilpofition  of  the  juices,  name-, 
ly,  fuch  a  depravity  of  the  circulating  humours,  as 
injures  the  functions  of  the  body  u.  For  that  the  hu-j 
mours  moving  through  the  veffels  of  cachedfic  per- 
fons  are  in  a  degenerate  ftate,  we  are  taught  by  their! 
fickly  comple&ion,  and  the  injury  that  is  offered  tof 
feveral  functions  of  the  body. 

At  the  fame  time  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  ca¬ 
chexy  or  ill  habit  of  body,  accompanies  many  other1 
diftempers,  more  efpecially  fuch  as  are  chronical ; 
whence  Aretaeus  w  very  juftiy  concludes,  that  the  ill 
habit  of  body  is  common  to  all  the  difeafes,  (namely, 
the  chronical,)  upon  which  he  there  treats.  Thus  in 
a  fcurvy  for  example,  (fee  §.  1151.  Nu.  2.)  do  not 
the  difficult  breathing,  the  pallid-brown  or  fickly  com-- 
pledlion,  and  fwelling  of  the  legs  with  fpots  of  the! 
fkin,  &c.  plainly  denote  a  cachexy  :  And  from  hence i 
Qians  Magnus x,  after  defcribing  the  fymptoms  of  i 
the  fcurvy,  adds,  66  And  in  the  common  language 
44  of  the  country,  it  is  called  fore-mouth,  which  the 
44  Greeks  have  named  the  ill  habit  Vocaturque  vul- 
gari  gentis  lingua  Schoerbuch ,  Graece  cachexia.  And  in 
another  place  y,  treating  upon  an  ill  diet  as  a  caule  of 
the  fcurvy,  he  fays,  44  For  cold  or  indigeitible  foods 
44  voracioufly  taken,  feem  to  occafion  this  kind  of  1 
46  malady, -which  is  like  what  phyficians  have  termed 
64  the  univerfal  cachexy  Frigid t  enim ,  ac  indigefti 

cibi ,  avidius  fumti ,  morbitm  hujufmodi  caufare  viden -  \ 
tur ,  qualem  Medici  Cachexiam  univerfalem  appellant.  \ 

And  i 

■  ft 
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Vnd  it  will  hereafter  appear  that,  the  cachexy,  al- 
hough  it  he  frequently  the  offspring  or  effedl  of  other 
ntecedent  diftempers,  is  yet  frequently  produced,  in 
lerfons  who  were  before  healthy*  by  feeding  upon  a 
ad  diet. 

SECT.  MCLXVII. 

"T^  HIS  malady  therefore,  acknowledges  for 
its  caufe,  either  fome  depravity  in  nature 
•f  the  nutritious  humours,  or  a  diforder  of  the 
effels  receiving  thofe  humours,  or  elfe  fome 
yeaknefs  or  deficiency  in  the  nutritious  power 
>r  faculty  that  fupplies  them. 

We  are  well  enough  affured,  there  is  daily  a  great 
uantity  of  our  juices  wafted  from  the  body,  by  the 
ontinual  operations  of  life,  by  which  alfo  the  folids 
ave  many  parts  rubbed  off  from  them  *,  and  thus 
y  a  neceffary  confequence  of  its  own  ftructure  the 
nimal  body  would  foon  deftroy  itfeif,  <c  if  no  nou- 
rifhments  were  to  reinftate,  or  fill  up  the  places 
of  thofe  parts,  that  are  naturally  every  moment 
falling  away  from  fome  part  or  other  z Natn- 
yliter  femper  aiiquibus  decedentibus ,  nullis  vero  in  eo- 
wi  locum  fubeuntibus.  The  continuation  of  life  and 
eafth  therefore  demands  a  perpetual  recruiting  both 
f  the  humours  and  of  the  folid  parts,  with  a  nutri- 
ous  matter,  of  due  quantity  and  quality,  conforma- 
le  to  what  is  daily  exhaufted  from  them  :  the  fup- 
lying  of  the  body  with  this  matter  is  called  ncurijh- 
■wt ,  and  the  adl  or  application  of  it  by  the  pow- 
rs  is  termed  nutrition  a.  I' his  reftitution  therefore 
if  loft  fubftance  from  the  body,  muft  be  f applied 
"om  our  foods  and  drinks,  fo  altered  by  the  adtions 
f  life  and  health,  as  to  become  of  a  reiembling  na¬ 
ture 
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ture  with  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  our  body  which 
they  are  to  recruit :  but  as  the  whole  hiftory  of  chy- 
lification  inform  us,  that  all  our  aliments  are  firfl: 
reduced  into  a  liquid,  before  they  can  be  in  a  capacity 
to  nourifh  ;  therefore  the  matter  of  nourilhment  is 
ufually  termed  the  nutritious  fluid  ;  altho*  the  wafte  of 
the  folids  is  to  be  likewife  repaired  from  that  liquid. 
As  for  the  opinion  which  the  followers  of  the  fEfcu- 
lapian  family  have  entertained,  namely,  “  That  none 
ct  but  crude  matters  require  digeftion,  others  being 
entirely  foaked  intothebodyjuftastheyare  taken  V* 
Nihil  concoquiy  fed  crudam  materiam ,  ficut  affumtd  efty 
in  corpus  omne  diduci  ;  it  is  a  notion  exploded  even 
in  the  times  of  the  ancients.  For  we  are  certain  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  formerly  intimated  out  of  Galen 
at  §.  1,  that  none  of  thofe  aliments  which  are  taken 
into  the  body,  have  already  the  fame  vital  nature 
with  the  parts  of  our  body  itfelf,  by  which  it  re¬ 
quires  firft  to  be  changed,  before  it  can  yield  fimilar 
nourifhment  to  the  body  it  muft  fupport :  if  there¬ 
fore  this  change  or  aflimilation  be  not  duly  per¬ 
formed,  the  nutritious  fluid  will  be  of  a  depraved 
difpofition  and  incapable  of  recruiting  the  parts 
walked  from  the  body.  This  depravity  of  the  nu¬ 
tritious  fluid  may  again  arife,  either  from  the  indi- 
geftible  nature  of  the  aliments  themfelves  taken,  that 
renders  them  not  eafily  changeable  ;  or  from  the 
want  of  due  lfrength  in  the  changing  powers,  whofe 
office  it  is  to  affimilate  them  :  but  each  of  thefe  we 
fhall  confider  under  the  fe&ion  next  following. 

Moreover  when  the  nutritious  fluid  is  once  duly 
elaborated,  it  ftill  requires  to  be  diftributed  through 
every  point  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore  the  vefiels 
that  are  to  convev  it  mull  be  alfo  in  a  fit  condition  to 
receive  and  move  it ;  whence  again  there  may  pofiT 
bly  be  lodged  impediments  to  nutrition  in  thefe  vefiels 
themfelves,  as  we  fhall  Ihew  at  1 171. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  when  the  nutritious  fluid  has  been  at 
length  compleatly  alTimilated,  and  diflributed  into 
the  pervious  vtfTels  that  are  to  receive  it,  it  requires 
to  be  further  moved  and  applied  by  thofe  vefTels 
to  fuch  points  of  the  folids  as  have  deficiencies  to  be 
fupplied.  But  this  motion  again  by  v/hich  the  nutri¬ 
tious  fluid  is  diflributed  throughout  the  whole  body, 
and  applied  to  each  of  its  individual  parts,  may  be 
either  too  weak  and  languifliing,  or  too  exceflive  and 
violent  j  of  which  again  we  (hail  treat  at  §.  1172. 

SECT.  MCLXVIII. 

H  E  depravity  of  the  humours  in  this  di* 
*  ftemper  arifes,  1.  From  fuch  ingefted  ali¬ 
ments  as  cannot  be  affimilated  into  parts  fit  to 
reftore  thofe  that  are  loft  :  and  fuch  are  mealy 
and  leguminous  foods,  with  fuch  as  are  grofs,  fi¬ 
brous,  fat  or  oily  and  acrid,  watery  or  vifcid  (§. 
69.) ;  to  which  add  indigeftible  matters,  as  flates 
or  cinders,  chalk,  fand,  dime,  SV. — 2.  From 
a  deficiency  or  want  of  mufcular  motion  or  ex- 
ercife  from  idlenefs  or  inactivity,  dulnefs,  or 
heavinefs  of  the  body,  or  too  much  fleeping. 

• — 3.  From  a  depravity  of  the  digeftive  organs 
by  over-weaknefs  (§.  41,  42,  43,  and  44.)  or 
too  great  a  ftrength  or  toughriefs  (§.  50,  92, 
•&c.)  or  from  vices  of  the  fluids  that  are  not 
eafily  corrigible  (§.  60,  69,  76,  106,  107,  406.) 
and  thefe  may  again  arife  from  numerous  caufes, 
as  all  exceflive  fecretions  of  what  fort  foever,  vo¬ 
mitings,  all  fluxes,  or  purgings,  whether  diar¬ 
rheas  or  dyfenteries,  and  hemorrhages  of  every 
kind,  fcirrhous  diforders  in  the  particular  vifcera, 
&c.  a  retenfion  of  any  matters  that  require  to 
be  feparated  and  expelled. 
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From  what  was  advanced  under  the  foregoing 
fedtion,  it  appears  that  our  ingefted  aliments  re¬ 
quire  to  be  changed  within  the  body,  before  they 
can  become  the  nutritious  fluid  :  which  change  there¬ 
fore  of  the  aliments  requires  them  to  be  fufficiently 
foft,  or  yielding  to  the  alterative  powers  in  our  bo¬ 
dy.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  fuch  foods  are  taken,  as 
by  their  vifcid  tenacity  cohere  too  clofely  together, 
as  do  many  of  the  mealy  fubftances,  and  pulfes,  or 
legumens,  fuch  as  dried  peas,  beans,  lupins,  &c.  or 
as  do  the  grofs  and  fibrous  foods  of  flefli  and  flfli 
hardened  by  faking  and  drying  in  the  fmoak  or  wind  ; 
the  chylificative  powers  of  the  vifcera  are  then  una¬ 
ble  to  draw  from  them  all  that  is  foluble  as  nourifh- 
ment,  and  therefore  they  afford  to  the  body  but 
fmall  fupplies  of  the  nutritious  fluid,  although  they 
were  plentifully  taken  ;  and  the  chyle  formed  of 
them  likewife  is  too  crude,  and  little  or  nothing  af- 
fimilated,  fo  that  it  is  with  the  utmoft  difficulty  any 
of  it  can  be  reduced  to  that  foft,  and  fine,  or  ultimate 
perfection  which  is  required  to  make  it  a  part  of  our 
fluids  and  folids.  The  ftomach  and  bowels  are  there¬ 
fore  in  this  cafe  loaded  with  indigestible  matters, 
from  whence  the  blood  and  humours  are  charged 
with  a  crude  liquid,  which  occafions  all  of  them  to 
degenerate  from  their  natural  and  healthy  conditions  ; 
and  thus  at  length  an  ill  habit  of  the  whole  body  en- 
fues  ;  “  When  (as  Celfus  c  tells  us)  any  perfon  takes 
«  for  his  fuftenance  fuch  foods  as  are  either  unac- 
46  cuftomed  to  the  body,  or  ufelefs  to  it Cum  inu- 
fitatos ,  ayt  inutiles ,  cibos  aliquis  ajfumjit .  For  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  cuftom  has  a  very  great  power  in  thefe 
matters,  fince  it  appears  from  hiftory  that  whole  na¬ 
tions  have  lived  altogether  upon  vegetables  and 
water;  others  again  have  fed  a! molt  entirely  upon 
fifties ;  fome  have  fed  upon  milk  and  flefli  meats, 
while  others  are  daily  ac cuftomed  to  fpread  their  ta¬ 
bles  with  all  the  various  dainties  that  the  vegetable 
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and  animal  tribes  can  afford  d.  Daily  experience  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  a  perfon  falls  into  a  languishing  flats 
even  by  changing  an  accuftomed  fimple  or  coarfe 
diet,  prepared  from  foods  of  a  hard  digeftiorf,  for  a 
table  that  is  richly  furnilhed  ;  and  for  this  reafon 
Hippocrates  informs  us,  as  we  formerly  obferved  on 
another  occafion  at  §.  193*  H  mult 0  tempore  confueta , 
etiamfi  deteriora  fuerint ,  infuetis  minus  molefta  ejfe 
folent ;  44  that  things  which  are  even  bad  in  them- 
44  felves,  are  by  length  of  time  and  cuflom  rendered 
44  lefs  troublefome,  or  better  Supportable  than  others 
44  unaccustomed.”  But  fat  fubftances  being  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  digeft,  are  retained  a  long  time  in  the  Sto¬ 
mach,  by  which  they  turn  rancid,  and  become  pro- 
1  du&ive  of  much  mifchief.  Healthy  and  Strong  per- 
fons  often  experience,  that  after  eating  their  dinner 
from  bacon  or  other  fat  meats,  they  will  in  the  even¬ 
ing  belch  up  an  acrimonious  oil  that  almoSt  excori¬ 
ates  their  throat  or  fauces,  and  being  fpit  into  the 
fire  blazes  with  an  ample  flame.  If  this  fat  oil  re¬ 
mains  for  a  long  time  in  the  Stomach  undigested,  as 
it  will,  even  after  the  other  aliments  are  emptied  in¬ 
to  the  bowels,  it  may  in  the  remaining  tract  of  the 
inteStines,  produce  a  rancid  crudity  highly  mifchie- 
vous,  unlefs  it  be  corre&ed  and  reduced  to  a  foapy 
State  mifcible  with  watery  liquors,  by  a  plentiful  flow 
of  Strong  bile  into  the  duodenum.  And  Since  in 
the  moft  healthy  per  fons  all  the  humours  are  in  the 
mildeft  condition,  and  the  chyle  itfelf  appears  natu¬ 
rally  free  from  all  acrimony,  with  a  milky  fweetnefs 
of  taSte  ;  5tis  therefore  evident  enough,  that  acrid 
and  high-feafoned  foods  are  far  from  the  nature  of 
our  healthy  juices,  and  of  courfe  more  difficult  to 
afllmilate.  Concerning  the  mifchiefs  of  acrid  ali¬ 
ments  taken  into  the  body,  we  formerly  treated  more 
at  large  in  §.  586.  cl  ;  and  at  §.  11  ^o,  it  was  proved, 
that  the  fcorbutic  acrimony  of  the  humours  arifes 
from  this  fource.  But  watery  liquors,  too  plentifully 
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taken,  are  prejudicial,  by  weakening  the  folid  fibres, 
as  was  formerly  fhewn  at  §.  30. 

But  if  a  cachexy  fprings  from  aliments  of  a  diffi¬ 
cult  digeflion,  it  will  much  more  enfue  from  the  de¬ 
vouring  of  fuch  things  by  a  depraved  appetite  as  are 
by  no  means  digeftible,  fuch  as  cinders,  chalk, 
&c.  but  of  thefe  matters  we  fhall  treat  more  parti¬ 
cularly  when  we  come  to  the  difeafes  of  virgins  and 
women  with  child,  in  which  the  faid  depraved  ap¬ 
petite  is  the  molt  frequently  to  be  obferved. 

In  this  place  may  be  alfo  confulted,~what  was  for¬ 
merly  faid  at  §.  25.  N°.  1.  upon  aliments  that  are 
too  tough  for  the  changing  or  digeftive  powers  of 
the  body. 

20.]  It  appears  from  the  principles  of  phyfiology, 
that  the  chyle  prepared  from  the  ingefted  aliments, 
and  intermixed  with  the  venal  blood,  retains  for  a 
long  time  its  primitive  nature  or  difpofition,  altho* 
it  be  carried  with  the  blood  fo  often  through  the  fe- 
veral  vefiels  and  vifcera  of  the  body  ;  but  at  length, 
In  about  the  fpace  of  eight  or  ten  hours  time,  the 
chyle  affimilates,  or  entirely  refembles  our  other  hu¬ 
mours  of  the  body,  without  affording  any  longer  a 
diftindt  appearance  of  itfelf  from  the  reft  of  the  blood. 
But  in  thofe  who,  being  fluggifh,  lead  a  life  of  un- 
adtive  idlenefs,  and  fo  much  indulge  in  fieep,  as 
rarely  to  fee  the  face  of  the  rifing  or  morning  fun, 
that  motion  of  the  mufcles  is  wanting  that  fo  much 
contributes  to  a  brifk  and  free  circulation  of  the  blood, 
as  we  have  formerly  obferved  at  §.  25.  N°.  2.  whence 
this  affimilation  of  the  chyle  is  more  (lowly  and  im- 
perfedlly  performed  ;  and  therefore,  in  confequence, 
the  humours  degenerating  by  degrees,  introduce  a 
cachexy.  The  truth  of  this  we  are  taught  by  daily 
obfervation.  The  hardened  bowels  of  the  labouring 
farmer  will  bear  any  kinds  ol  lood,  and  digeft  them 
perfedUy  well ;  for  the  labourer,  tired  with  his  day’s 
work,  goes  home  to  his  repaft  of  black  or  brown 
bread,  with  tough  meat  or  bacon  that  has  been  hard¬ 
ened 
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eoed  by  faking  and  fmoaking,  with  which  having 
filled  his  hungry  ftomach,  he  goes  to  refrefh  his 
wearied  limbs  by  moderate  deep  or  reft,  and  is  thus 
enabled  to  arife  ftrong  and  chearful  to  his  accuftomed 
labours  next  morning  :  while  thofe  in  the  mean  time 
who  flow  with  wealth,  make  daily  feaftings,  and 
conceiting  themfelves  too  high  born  to  ftir  their  own 
bodies,  are  perpetually  clamouring  in  the  ears  of  their 
phyficians  for  the  want  of  health,  which  they  would 
fain  enjoy  without  taking  the  pains  to  obtain  it. 
Men  of  letters,  who  labour  their  mind  much,  but 
their  body  not  at  all,  do  by  degrees  fall  into  a  pale 
cachexy  in  poring  over  their  books  ;  but  none  fo 
fpeedily  and  certainly  perceive  damage  to  their  health, 
as  thofe  who,  being  long  accuftomed  to  much  exer- 
cife,  or  a  laborious  life,  fuddenly  change  it  for  one 
that  is  idle  or  unadtive  :  for  which  reafons  Aretteus  e 
juftly  reckons,  among  the  caufes  of  a  cachexy,  “  a 
“  refting  from  accuftomed  exercifes,  and  living  idle 
“  after  great  labours ab  exercitationibus  quies ,  ds? 
ab  ingentibus  laboribtts  otium. 

30.]  We  have  already  demonftrated  in  the  fedtions 
referred  to  by  numbers  in  our  text,  that  a  certain 
degree  of  ftrength  and  cohefion  is  required  through¬ 
out  all  the  folid  threads,  vefleis,  and  vifcera  in  our 
body,  that  they  may  be  able  to  perform  thofe  actions 
•which, life  and  health  require  :  for  too  great  weak- 
nefs  of  the  vefleis  and  vifcera,  as  it  renders  them  lefs 
adtive  upon  their  contained  fluids,  will  alfo  propor- 
tionably  abate  the  aftimilation  or  change  of  the  chyle 
that  flows  through  the  vefleis  with  the  blood.  More¬ 
over,  for  the  fame  reafons,  the  humours  will  be  lefs 
perfected  which  are  fecreted,  in  order  to  form  an 
equable  commixture  with  the  aliments  in  the  fto- 
biach  and  inteftines  ;  fuch,  for  example,  as  the  faliva, 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  &c.  Whence  it  is  chat  we  have 
Ranked  a  cachexy  in  the  number  of  thofe  maladies 
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that  follow  from  too  great  a  weaknefs  of  the  veffels 
and  viicera,  at  §.  44. 

But  too  great  ftrength  or  toughnefs  of  the  veffels 
and  vifcera  is  alfo  ranked  among  the  caufes  of  this 
diftemper,  becaufe  the  exceflive  cohefionof  the  folids 
that  compc-fe  them,  will  not  yield  enough  to  the  im- 
pulfes  of  the  liquids  they  contain,  whereby  of  courfe 
the  equable  motion  of  the  blood  is  interrupted,  fo  as 
to  difturb  all  the  fecretions.  But  it  will  again  alfo 
hereafter  appear,  that  a  ftoppage  or  retention  of  any 
one  fecretion  may  produce  a  cachexy :  but  at  the 
fedlions  referred  to  in  our  text,  we  have  more  largely 
treated  upon  thefe  matters. 

But  the  juices  themfeives  may  alfo  degenerate  di¬ 
vers  ways,  and  fometimes  may  be  fo  tainted  or  viti¬ 
ated,  that  a  remedy  cannot  be  eafily  found  to  corredt 
them.  Thus  we  obferve  infants  afflidfed  with  four- 
nefs  in  their  bowels  (§.  60.)  are  no  longer  thriving 
with  nourifhment,  but  gradually  wafle  away  with  a 
cachexy  and  phyficians  are  well  acquainted  how 
difficult -it  is  to  cure  this  acid  indifpofition  of  the 
juices,  when  once  it  is  grown  confirmed  throughout 
the  habit.  A  glutinous  vifcid  (§.  69.)  collected  in 
the  firft  paffages,  may  hinder  the  preparation,  per- 
fedtion,  and  feparation  of  the  chyle  (§.  71.),  and 
thus  may  deprave  the  nutrition  of  the  body :  but  if 
the  like  glutinous  tenacity  has  already  infedted  the 
blood,  it  then  produces  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  ca¬ 
chexy  (§.  72.).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  an  al- 
caline  putridnefs  has  infedted  the  humours  (§.  76.), 
they  are  thus  difpofed  not  to  nourifh,  but  to  wafte  and 
prey  upon  the  body  (§.  86.).  Add  to  thefe,  that  a 
plethora  (§.  106.),  it  it  be  not  timely  relieved  by 
blood-letting,  often  introduces  a  cachexy,  as  we  fee 
in  plethoric  virgins  when  they  have  a  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes.  •' . 

But  by  ohftrudtions  (§.  207.)  which  intercept  the 
courfe  of  the  humours  through  their  veffels,  all  the 
fundtions  of  the  body  may  be  injured  (§.  i20.j,  and 
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in  courfe  the  prefent  malady  may  be  alfo  thereby 
produced.  But  if  the  obftru&ed  humours  are  col¬ 
lected  in  any  part  of  the  body,  in  which  they  reft  or 
ftagnate,  they  acquire  a  difpofition  perfectly  foreign 
to  that  of  our  healthy  juices,  and  can  never  be  rightly 
aflimilated  into  them  •,  but  as  they  melt  or  liquify  by 
heat  and  reft,  they  afifu me  a  greater  acrimony,  and 
being  drunk  up  again  by  the  veins,  infeCt  the  reft 
of  the  blood  with  their  own  depraved  qualities,  and 
render  it  perfectly  indifpofed  for  nutrition.  For  thus 
a  prudent  cachexy,  hardly  curable,  is  produced  by 
the  matter  that  has  long  refided  in  a  clofe  abfcefs  (§. 
406.);  and  from  thence  the  whole  body  is  gradually 
wafted  in  a  confumption,  for  want  of  its  due  nou- 
rifhment.  But  if  mere  pus  or  matter  thus  liquified 
and  abforbed  can  produce  fuch  a  fatal  diftemper, 
what  mifchiefs  are  we  not  to  fear  from  a  gangrenous 
or  more  filthy  corruption,  or  from  the  ulcerating 
ichor  of  a  cancer,  when  they  are  in  like  manner  re¬ 
turned  into  the  blood. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  chylification  informs  us,  as 
before  we  intimated  at  §.  25.  N°.  1.  that  the  aftimila- 
tionof  alimentary  juices  into  our  healthy  humours  de- 
pends  principally  upon  the  flow  or  gradual,  but  in¬ 
timate  mixture  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  thofe  juices, 
with  great  plenty  of  the  healthy  humours  which  in¬ 
habit  our  body.  For  thus  a  great  deal  of  faliva  is 
intermixed  in  the  chewing  *,  next  to  this  great  plenty 
of  the  juice  that  diftils  into  the  ftomach  continually, 
the  two  kinds  of  bile  from  the  liver,  the  lalival  juice 
of  the  pancreas,  CdV.  and  after  this,  again  the  chyle 
that  is  drunk  up  by  the  laCteal  veftels  opening  into 
the  inteftines,  gradually  intermixes,  as  it  afcends 
through  the  thoracic  dud,  with  all  the  thin  lymph 
which  returns  from  the  whole  body  ;  fo  that  what 
appears  as  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duff,  is  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  it  compofed  of  pellucid  juices 
that  are  already  inhabitants  of  the  body  :  and  after 
all  this,  the  faid  apparent  chyle  is  fiowly  poured  (by 
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the  opening  of  the  thoracic  dud:  into  the  fubclavian 
vein)  into  the  wide  torrent  of  the  returning  venal 
blood  from  the  head,  arms,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  together  with  which  it  defcends  into  the  right 

ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Therefore  when  the  due  quantity  of  our  healthy 
indigenous  humours  is  from  any  caufe  much  dimi- 
nifiied,  the  affimilation  of  crude  alimentary  juices  is 
but  imperfedly  performed,  whence  the  nutrition  of 
the  body  becomes  depraved,  and  a  cachexy  enfues. 
But  the  greateft  danger  of  all  to  be  feared  from  this 
quarter,  is  when  fome  profufe  lofs  or  difcbarge  of 
the  healthy  humours  has  been  fuddenly  made  front 
the  body,  as  in  perfons  wounded,  or  women  that 
mifcarry,  with  exceflive  floodings  or  haemorrhages 
from  the  womb,  or  the  flux  of  the  cholera  morbus, 
that  in  a  few  hours  aimed  empties  the  whole  body  : 
fuch  bodies  are  indeed  again  to  be  fi  led,  but  very 
flowjy  j  and  to  avoid  a  cachexy,  they  muff  not  be 
allowed  to  take  much  aliment  at  any  one  time,  how* 
ever  keen  may  be  their  appetite.  The  fame  remark 
has  been  Jikewife  made  by  Aretaeus*  in  treating  upon 
this  diflemper,  where  he  fays,  Bene  utique  cibos  appe * 
tunt9  tametfi  multos  ingerant  ac  repleantur ,  crudi  vero 
&  non  confetti  digeruntur ,  quoniam  aliment i  elabora * 
tio  ad  cottionem  pertinens  debilis  admodum  atque  inva * 
lida  eft :  “  They  have  indeed  a  fharp  appetite  to 
66  foods,  but  if  they  eat  and  fill  themfelves  .with 
much  aliments,  what  is  drawn  or  digefled  front 
■cc  them  is  crude,  and  not  concocted  or  aflimfated  5 
“  bccaufe  the  elaboration  of  the  aliment,  belonging 
sc  as  a  part  to  the  concodion  or  aflimilation;  is  in 
thefe  perfons  extremely  weak  and  ineffedual.” 
But  even  flower  diflharges  of  the  healthy  humours 
that  are  orten  repeated,  will  fo  far  exhauft  the  body, 
as  to  bring  it  into  a  cachexy.  For  thus  we  fee  perr 
ions  who  have  profufe  night-fweats  gradually  waflp 
|t\vay  in  them.  And  on  this  account  it  is  that  Celfus  * 
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ferns  to  have  condemned  the  frequent  ufe  of  purga¬ 
tives,  when  he  fays,  Sed  purgationes  quoque,  ut  inter- 
dum  necejfariae  funt ,  fic ,  ubi  frequent es  funt ,  pericu - 
lum  afferunt .  Ajfuefcit  enim  non  ali  corpus , 

hoc  infirmum  erit ;  44  But  purgings  likewife,  as  they 
44  are  fometimes  neceflary,  fo  are  they  dangerous 
44  when  often  repeated ;  for  they  bring  the  body  in- 
44  to  a  habit  of  being  ftarved  of  its  nourifhment ; 
44  whence  it  will  become  very  weak  or  infirm.” 

But  a  fcirrhous  diforder  in  any  of  the  vifcera  may 
bealfojuftly  ranked  amongfc  the  caufes  of  cachexy. 
We  lately  obferved  that  a  great  many  humours  con¬ 
cur  to  chylification,  from  divers  vifcera  in  which 
they  are  prepared  :  and  therefore  if  any  of  thofe 
vifcera  harden  by  a  fcirrhus,  the  fecretion  will  be 
injured  that  prepares  the  proper  fluid ;  and  thus  fome 
of  the  conditions  will  be  wanting  that  are  required  to 
aflimilate  the  crude  aliments,  whence  nutrition  will 
be  imperfedf,  and  more  or  lefs  depraved  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  degree  of  injury  that  is  offered  to  the 
fun&ion  of  the  atfe&ed  bowel,  or  vifcus.  How  fre¬ 
quently  are  cachexies  produced,  efpecially  of  the 
jaundice  fort,  from  a  fcirrhus  of  the  liver  ;  and  fince 
fcirrhi  concealed  in  the  vifcera  are  fo  very  difficult  or 
almofl;  impoifible  to  cure  when  they  are  once  con¬ 
firmed  ;  ’tis  therefore  plain  enough  that  a  cachexy 
fpringing  from  the  fame  caufe  is  hardly  to  be  rooted 
out  from  the  habit.  From  hence  it  is  that  Aretdus  h 
very  juftly  obferves  to  us :  Scirrhi  in  liene  geniti 
difcuftiones  non  facillimae  funt :  quod  ft  &  ab  hoc  ori - 
undi  morbi  proveniant ,  utpote  hydrops  aut  malus  ha¬ 
bitus,  infanabile  malum  effeftum  eft :  44  That  the 
44  difcuflion  or  removal  of  indurations  bred  in  the 
4‘  fpleen  are  not  very  practicable  :  but  if  there  are 
44  diftempers  that  enfue  from  this  fpring,  namely, 
4C  adroply  or  a  cachexy,  they  make  up  an  incurable 
diforder.”  And  from  hence  it  is  that  experienced 
phyficians,  when  they  are  unable  to  difcover  any 
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manifeft  caufe  of  the  cachexy,  do  with  good  reafon 
fufpedt  it  from  a  fcirrhus  in  the  vifcera. 

But  fince  in  healthy  perfons  there  are  certain  ex¬ 
cretions  required  to  be  made  from  the  body  at  ftated 
times,  if  thefe  are  flopped  or  retained  ^  the  healthy 
nature  of  the  humours  becomes  fo  far  depraved,  that 
they  no  longer  fuffice  to  nourifh  the  body.  This 
we  fee  plainly  in  a  fupprefiion  of  the  rrienles,  where 
too  great  a  quantity  of  found  blood  being  retained 
m  the  body,  it  fo  far  degenerates  by  degrees  as  to 
render  thefe  women  perfedlly  bloated  and  leucophleg- 
matic,  or  pale  and  puffed  up,  which  foon  throws 
them  into  a  cachexy.  9Tis  cuftomary  with  fome 
men  to  have  timely  difcharges  of  blood  by  the  piles  ; 
and  if  that  evacuation  becomes  fuppreffed,  among 
many  other  complaints  they  commonly  fall  into  a 
cachexy,  which  is  what  Aretteus  1  has  alfo  obferved, 
where  he  fays,  Cauja  vero  £5?  haemcrrho'idum  fiuxus 
fupprejfio ,  &  Confuetorum  vomituum  cejfatio ,  &  fudo- 
rum  exficcatio ,  &c.  quando  enim  horum  fingula ,  quae 
aderant,  non  amplius  revertuntur ,  tunc  fequitur  cor¬ 
poris  gravitas ,  pallor  fubinde  repet ens,  venter  flatibus 
refer  tut,  oculi  concavi ,  &c.  64  But  the  occafion  of 
<c  the  ill  habit  of  the  body  may  be  a  ftoppage  of  a 
flux  of  the  blood  from  the  piles,  the  ceffation  of  an 
<c  accuflomed  vomiting,  or  fweats,  or  the  like, 
dried  up  or  fuppreffed  :  for  when  any  of  thefe 
difcharges  that  formerly  attended  are  no  longer 
repeared,  there  then  follows  a  heavinefs  of  the 
body,  and  a  palenefs  that  fometimes  fpreads 
through  it,  with  flatulencies  puffing  up  the  belly, 
a  hallownefs  of  the  eyes,  &cA  Sometimes  like- 
wife  there  are  morbid  difcharges,  by  which  offending 
humours  are  carried  off  from  the  body  ;  and  thefe 
being  fuppreffed  by  any  imprudent  treatment  are 
produdtive  of  numerous  mifehiefs,  and  among  the 
reft,  of  the  cachexy.  In  children  frequently  the 
whole  fcalp  or  fkin  of  the  head,  covered  with  hair, 
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ulcerates  and  weeps  an  acrimonious  or  fcalding  li¬ 
quid,  that  fometimes  hardens  into  fcabs  of  a  very 
confiderable  thicknefs  :  and  in  thefe  cafes,  if  the 
difcharge  of  the  acrimonious  humour  is  intercepted 
by  the  hardening  and  dry  fcabs,  or  by  the  application 
of  reftringent  remedies,  and  efpecially  fuch  as  are 
prepared  from  lead,  cerufs,  the  vinegar  of  litharge, 
whereby  the  cutaneous  veifels  are  fo  far  con- 
fringed,  that  they  will  admit  no  further  difcharge, 
hence  often  follow  convulfions,  inflammatory  dif- 
eales  of  the  eyes,  afthmas,  &c.  and  if  they  happen  to 
furvive  thofe  maladies,  a  languilhing  cachexy  invades 
the  unhappy  children,  and  continues  till  the  faid  ex¬ 
cretion  be  reftored  either  fpontaneoufly  or  by  art. 
-And  the  fame  confequences  I  have  known  to  follow 
when  ulcers  of  the  legs  of  many  years  Handing,  that 
have  daily  weeped  a  confiderable  quantity  of  acrid  or 
ferous  matter,  have  been  injudicioufly  dried  up,  or 

;  treated  with  deficcatives. 

.  •  .........  ■  v 

SEC  T.  MCLXIX. 

"O  U  T  it  appears  plainly  enough,  that  the 
fore-mentioned  caufes  having  once  taken 
place,  continue  to  operate  either  by  leffening 
the  ftrength  and  cohefion  of  the  foiids,  or  by 
fluffing  them  up  with  fluids  that  are  not  liquid 
enough  to  continually  circulate  or  flow  through 
them  ;  whence  a  twofold  e fifed:  more  remark¬ 
ably  enfues,  namely,  a  wafting  of  the  habit  for 
want  of  nourifhment,  called  a  tabes,  or  that 
pale  and  fwelledhabit  of  the  body  which  is  called; 
a  leucophlegmacy,  and  which  goes  on  to  the 
dropfy  called  anafarca. 

Certain  we  are,  that  by  the  continual  adtions  of 
life  and  health,  the  folid  parts  of  our  body  are  worn 
away  :  for  if  the  hardeft  ftones  are  excavated  by  the 
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falling  drops  of  water,  more  by  the  repetition  than 
the  violence  of  their  operation  ;  are  we  not  to  ex¬ 
pert  much  greater  efleds  from  cohefive  humours, 
which,  being  driven  by  the  force  of  the  heart,  make 
four  thoufand  rubs  againft  the  Tides  of  the  converg¬ 
ing  arteries  through  which  they  are  obliged  to  pafs, 
and  whole  final  extremities,  in  mo  ft  of  the  vifcera, 
are  no  denfer  than  a  foft  pulp  ?  We  even  fee,  that 
our  cuticle  fcales  off  every  day,  and  is  as  often  re¬ 
newed  again,  in  proportion  to  what  perifhed  from 
it.  Chemiftry  alfo  fhews  us,  that  fome  portions  of 
the  folid  parts  are  contained  in  the  faliva,  in  the  bile, 
and  much  more  in  the  urine  :  nor  can  we  doubt  but 
the  feces  of  the  inteftines  alfo  carry  off  a  great  many 
of  the  abraded  parts  of  the  body,  fince  the  inward 
cuticle  of  the  bowels  is  fo  much  tenderer  than  that 
without,  projeds  or  extends  itfelf  like  the  pile  of 
velvet  into  capillary  tubes  that  open  into  the  cavity 
of  the  inteftines,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of 
their  villous  coat  •,  which  villi  are  even  of  fo  pulpy  a 
confiftence,  that  unlefs  their  due  form  be  upheld,  by 
letting  them  float  in  water,  or  fome  other  liquor, 
they  immediately  appear  in  the  fhapelefs  form  of  a 
mucus.  But  this  unequal  and  tender  furface  of  the 
bowels  is  both  day  and  night  continually  preffed. 
againft  each  other,  and  againft  their  contents,  by 
the  periftaltic  motion,  and  mu  ft  in  courfe  fliffer  a 
confiderable  abrafion.  The  great  quantity  of  folid 
meconium  often  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  bowels  of 
a  foetus,  through  their  whole  trad  or  extent,  from 
the  humours  which  they  difcharge,  ftiews  alfo  that 
the  folid  parts  of  our  body  fuffer  a  confiderable  abra-. 
fion  or  wafte  by  the  continual  adions  of  life  ;  and 
that  this  wafte  muft  be  again  fupplied  or  repaired,  or 
elfe  the  folids  frmft  wither  and  fall  away.  But  it  is 
fhewn  in  phyfiology  k,  that  the  reftitution  of  the  fo¬ 
lid  parts  is  performed  by  the  humours  themfelves 
that  flow  through  the  veflels,  and  abound  with  par- 
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tides  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  that  were  abraded 
from  the  folids  but  if  the  faid  humours  degenerate 
by  difeafe  from  their  healthy  and  nutritious  ftate, 
they  will  no  longer  have  the  properties  that  enable 
them  to  recruit  the  wafting  folids :  for  we  obferve  in 
healthy  blood,  and  its  ferum,  a  kind  of  plaftic  tena¬ 
city,  as  well  as  in  the  humours  that  are  from  thence 
fecreted  ;  which  is  a  quality  that  feems  perfectly  re- 
quilite  to  enable  the  nourifhing  particles  to  hold  in 
the  places  to  which  they  are  applied.  We  fee  more¬ 
over,  that  when  the  humours  are  too  much  diffolved 
or  attenuated,  the  nutrition  is  depraved,  and  the 
whole  body  falls  away.  How  juieelefs,  pale,  and 
emaciated,  does  a  perfbn  arife  from  a  falivation  by 
mercurials,  by  the  force  of  which  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  has  been  fufed  or  melted  down,  although  in 
the  mean  time  they  drank  much  greater  quantities  of 
nourifhing  liquids  than  what  their  fpittings  exhaufted. 
Now  whenever  a  depraved  nutrition  is  from  any 
caufe  attended  with  too  thin  a  ftate  of  the  humours* 
they  are  then  precipitately  exhaufted  from  the  body 
by  the  fenftble  difcharges,  and  fometimes  by  the  in- 
fenfibfe  ;  from  whence  they  areconfumed  fometimes 
very  haftily,  and  fcmetimes  very  ftowly  or  gradu¬ 
ally.  And  according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  evacua¬ 
tions  or  ways  by  which  the  faid  fluids  are  hurried  off, 
either  by  vomitings,  purgings,  urines,  &c.  lo  the 
malady  ufually  takes  the  denomination  of  a  diarrhoea, 
diabetes,  cholera,  £dV.  But  when  the  faid  fluids  are 
gradually  exhaufted  from  the  body  by  infenfible  dif- 
charges,  or  by  fweats,  while  the  lofs  of  parts  is  not 
recruited  by  the  due  nutrition,  the  whole  habit  falls 
away  with  a  flow  marafmus  or  diftolution  of  the 
body,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  dry  tabes,  or 
fimple  atrophy,  that  is  by  Ferndius 1  juftly  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  cachexy,  4 6  in  which  the  body  appears 
“  full  and  bulky  enough,  but  is  at  the  fame  time 
66  evidently  difeafed  both  in  its  fubftance  and  co- 
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€t  lour in  qua  plena  faiis  atque  copiofa  corporh 
moles  eft  :  at  vero  turn  fubftantia ,  turn  colore  vitiofa . 
*c  whereas  an  atrophy,  he  tells  us,  is  when  by  the 
46  received  aliments  the  body  is  not  nourifhed,  bill 
4C  waftes  flowly  and  by  degrees,  without  any  pre- 
46  ceding  caufe  quum  lente  ac  pedetentim ,  mile 
praegrefta  caufa ,  id  Jumpto  aliment 0  non  alitur .  Thi* 
is  the  tabes  Anglicanus  that  fo  very  frequently  ane 
flowly  preys  upon' the  body  which  is  exhaufted  witl 
a  confumption,  by  which  title  people  call  it  *  and  ol 
which  Dr.  Bennet  m  writes,  44  The  pining  of  con- 
4C  fumptive  perfons,  whofe  diforder  grows  upon  their 
44  tacitly  or  with  a  fecret  force,  without  any  corrup- 
44  tion  of  the  lungs  or  other  vifeera,  is  a  moft  mif- 
<c  chievous  diftemper  to  the  Englijh ,  and  is  indeec 
44  fatal  to  them,’  unlefs  it  be  brought  to  yield  to  the 
44  firft  remedies  that  are  ufed,  which  is  what  very 
44  rarely  happens  Tabidorum  languor ,  fine  pulmb- 
num  aut  evifceris  cujujlibet  corrupt  ela ,  tacit  a  vi  obrepens 
Anglis  infeftijftmus  eft ,  &9  nifi  primis  cbediverit  remedii , 
( quod  rariftime  evenit )9  funeftus . 

But  it  frequently  happens  that  a  cachexy  is  joinec 
with  a  pale  or  white-fwelling  of  the  whole  body,  whicl 
Is  by  phyficians  brought  under  the  denomination  ei¬ 
ther  of  a  leucophlegmacy,  or  an  anafarcous  dropfy 
becaufe  the  adipofe,  or  rather  cellular  fubftance,  in- 
terpofed  betwixt  and  round  about  the  mufcles,  fwell: 
with  watery  humours  therein  arrefted,  of  which  w< 
fhall  fay  more,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  dropfj 
in  a  chapter  following  •,  for  it  has  been  already  pro¬ 
ved  at  §.  25,  that  an  hindered  affimilation  of  oui 
ingefled  aliments  into  the  fame  nature  with  ou; 
healthy  vital  juices,  occafions  a  weaknefs  and  to( 
great  a  relaxation  of  the  folid  fibres ;  from  whenc< 
follows  a  too  eafy  extenfion  or  over-ffraining  of  the 
vefifels  that  are  compofed  of  thofe  fibres,  §.  26 
which  produces  the  tumour  or  fwelling.  Moreove: 
at  §.  69,  we  demonilrated,  that  a  weaknefs  of  th< 
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veflels  and  vifcera  give  occafion  to  the  breeding  of  a 
cold  lentor  or  ropy  clamminefs  in  the  humours  of  the 
body,  which  is  produ&ive  of  that  white  fwelling  or 
turgency  of  it  which  the  ancient  phyficians  have 
called  (P?^y(xoc).  this  leucophlegmacy  or  white 

phlegm,  §.  72.  But  this  is  an  effed  of  the  cachexy 
which  Aretaeus n  and  Celfus  0  have  likewife  remarked* 

S  E  C  T.  MCLXX. 

/ 

T)UT  there  are  various  complaints  that  com- 
^  monly  enfue,  as  the  effedts  of  a  cachexy, 
according  to  the  differences  of  colour,  quantity, 
tenacity,  acrimony,  and  fluidity  of  the  humours 
fwelling  up  the  cellular  fubftance ;  fuch  for  ex¬ 
ample  as  a  whitenefs,  watery  palenefs,  yellow, 
livid,  red,  green,  black,  or  brown  colour  of  the 
fkin  ;  an  heavy  fenfe,  or  inactivity  of  the  whole 
body ;  a  fwelling  under  the  eyes,  and  in  thofe 
parts  where  the  cellular  web  makes  the  lead: 
reflftance  ;  an  inflation,  and  cold  or  cedematous 
fwelling  of  the  parts  that  are  more  diftant  from 
the  heart  ;  throbbings  or  violent  palpitations  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  even  from  the  flighted: 
exercifes,  that  are  fuddenly  increafed  to  any  no¬ 
table  degree ;  urines  that  are  thin  and  crude,  or 
without  a  fediment ;  fweats  that  come  fponta- 
neoufly,  or  without  an  exciting  caufe,  and  ap¬ 
pear  perfectly  watery ;  and  laftly,  a  difiblving 
confumption  of  the  whole,  or  elfe  a  leuco¬ 
phlegmacy  and  dropiy. 

That  a  cacochymia,  or  vitious  humours,  always 
accompanies  a  cachexia,  or  vitious  folids,  we  have 
already  declared  at  §.  1166;  but  then  this  cacochy¬ 
mia 

De  cauf.  &  fign.  morbor.  dititurn.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  xvi.  p.  47. 
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mia  is  obferved  of  various  kinds  in  thofe  who  ar6 
cachectic,  in  whom  it  may  of  eourfe  produce  various 
effects  ;  and  it  then  (hews  itfeif  by  diflinft  figns,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  juices  degenerate  from  their  healthy 
ftate  by  over-thicknefs  or  thinnefs,  or  by  acrimony 
of  different  kinds  and  degrees.  But  fince  a  florid 
appearance  of  the  body  is  by  Avet&eus  juftly  account¬ 
ed  a  flgn  of  the  healthy  or  good  habit,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  intimated  at  §.  1166  ;  therefore  the  complec- 
tion  of  the  body  affl idled  with  a  cachexy  or  ill  habit, 
will  be  varioufly  altered  from  this,  and  the  fkin  will 
feem  of  one  colour  or  of  another,  according  to  the 
circumftances  that  attend  upon  different  cachedtic  pa¬ 
tients.  But  although  this  change  of  colour  fome- 
times  appears  throughput  the  whole  fkin,  yet  it  will 
be  above  all  more  eafily  diftinguifhable  in  thofe  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  veffels  lie  almoft  naked,  or  covered 
with  no  thick  flap,  and  have  likewife  fuch  thin  coats 
or  membranes,  as  eafily  allow  the  colour  of  their  con¬ 
tained  humours  to  be  feen  through  them  ;  for  this 
is  what  we  obferve  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and 
inner  fides  of  the  eyelids,  lips,  mouth,  fauces,'  (Ac, 
as  we  have  often  before  admonifhed  upon  other  oc- 
cafions.  For  this  reafon  it  is,  the  expert  phyflcians 
always  examine  carefully  into  the  appeal ances  of 
thefe  parts,  when  they  deflre  to  know  the  condition 
of  the  blood  and  humours.  We  formerly  endea¬ 
voured  (at  §.  97.)  by  the  obfervations  of  Malpighi 
upon  the  hatching  egg,  to  explain  or  account  for 
the  various  changes  and  differences  of  colour  which 
the  alimentary  juice  of  the  chickling  undergoes 
within  the  veffels  before  it  changes  into  vital  blood  ; 
and  it  then  appeared,  that  as  in  the  firft  rudiments 
of  the  chickling  in  the  egg,  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
red  blood  is  produced,  in  the  fpace  oi  forty-eight 
hours  incubation,  (aided  by  the  ambient  air,  the 
heat  of  the  brooding  hen,  and  motion  through  the 
heart  and  veffels;  when  before  there  was  not  any  ap¬ 
pearance  of  blood  in  the  egg,  or  its,  beginning  chick - 
r  ,  ling  i 
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ling  •,  fo  likewife  in  the  human  body,  from  the  fame 
caufes,  but  more  powerfully  operating,  a  red  blood 
is  formed  in  a  fhorter  time  from  the  ingefted  ali¬ 
ments*  But  when  through  a  weaknefs  of  the  affimi- 
lating  powers,  or  from  a  ftubborn  immutability  of 
the  alimentary  matter,  it  cannot  be  perfectly  work’d 
up  into  good  blood,  then  that  part  which  gives  the 
red  colour  to  the  blood  is  either  not  at  all  formed, 
or  not  in  that  due  quantity  which  is  required  to  re¬ 
pair  the  Ioffes  from  the  body.  In  this  cafe  then  the 
body  looks  white  from  a  deficiency  of  the  red  part 
of  the  blood,  like  what  we  obferve  after  great  wounds 
or  profufe  bleedings  in  perfons  who  were  before 
Healthy  and  ftrong  enough.  But  fmce  the  ferous 
portion  of  the  blood  naturally  changes  to  a  yellow, 
if  it  is  not  yet  wholly  changed  into  a  difeafed  date 
of  colliquation  that  may  deftroy  its  colour,  there  will 
then  be  a  palenefs  of  the  body  from  the  want  of  red 
cruor,  or  a  white  that  inclines  to  a  faint  yellowllefs, 
which  is  more  efpecially  apparent  in  the  angels  of  the 
eyes  of  green-ficknefs’d-girls.  And  fornetimes  we 
obferve  the  whole  body  over-fpread  in  this  malady 
with  the  colour  of  a  greenifh-yeliow,  although  the 
urine,  being  crude  and  colourlefs,  affords  no  fign  of 
any  bilious  or  idteritious  cacochymia  ;  and  even 
fornetimes  the  colour  of  the  body  will  be  inclined  to 
a  brown,  without  any  atrabiliary  cacochymia.  For 
as  the  liquid  in  a  brooded  egg  becomes  changed  into 
red  blood  after  forty-eight  hours,  changing  firft 
greenifh,  and  then  of  an  iron  colour,  fo  the  like 
change  feems  to  follow  in  cachectic  perfons  who  are 
very  weak,  fo  as  not  to  work  up  their  nourifhnlent 
to  the  perfedtion  of  red  blood,  but  leave  it  fhort  of 
that  in  fome  of  the  intermediate  degrees  of  affimila- 
tion.  Thefe  confiderations  (as  we  before  intimated 
at  §.  75.  N0.  5.)  induced  Galen  to  be  againfi  evacua¬ 
tions  of  the  faid  half-concocted  nourishment,  and  to 
rather  diredt  its  retention  and  further  elaboration 
within  the  body  towards  a  perfedt  blood,  by  exer- 
Vol.  XI.  Dd  'cife. 
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cife,  fri&ions,  and  other  remedies  that  increafe  the 
adtions  of  the  veflels  upon  their  included  humours, 
whereby  the  aflimilation  may  be  compleated  that  was 
before  imperfedh 

But  where  a  biliousor  atrabiliary  cacochymia  attends 
the  ill  habit  of  body,  its  change  of  colour  will  be 
different ;  on  which  confult  what  was  formerly  faid 
upon  this  fubjedt  at  §.  1094.  And  altho’  a  florid  co¬ 
lour  of  the  fkin  is  ufually  the  fign  of  a  healthy  blood, 
yet  this  may  fometimes  enfue,  when  the  blood  is  of 
too  broken  or  diffolved  a  texture,  commonly  at  the 
fame  time  acrid,  and  confined  in  very  tender,  irrita¬ 
ble  veflels,  which  paint  a  rofy  colour  in  the  cheeks, 
although  the  body  is  wafting  in  a  confumption  ; 
which  is  a  ftate  of  body  alfo  obfervable  in  thole  who 
areconftitutionally  inclined  to  a  phthifls  or  pulmonary 
confumption,  as  will  hereafter  appear  at  §.  1198. 

But  flnce  a  firm,  robuft,  or  healthy  blood,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pafs  the  fabric  of  the  brain,  in  order  to 
fecrete  the  fubtile  fluid  of  the  nerves  that  is  required 
to  the  mufcular  motions  ;  and  as  in  cachexies  the 
blood  and  its  humours  are  depraved  from  their 
healthy  conditions,  therefore  the  nervous  fluid  may 
be  varioufly  deficient  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
from  thefe  conditions  that  are  required  in  it.  The 
chearfulnefs  to  motion  or  exercife,  fo  remarkable  in 
healthy  perfons,  will  therefore  be  here  deficient,  and 
the  cachectic  patients  will  with  difficulty  be  able  to 
draw  their  weak  limbs  after  them.  Moreover  ’tis 
obfervable,  that  whenever  the  free  circulation  or 
courfe  of  the  blood  is  hindered  through  the  veflels 
of  a  certain  part,  the  faid  part  is  prefently  invaded 
with  a  fenfe  of  heavinefs :  as  for  example,  when  a 
violent  phlegmon  invades  the  arm,  it  feels  heavy  like 
a  weight  of  lead.  And  flnce  the  cachexy  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  a  fluggifb  or  cold  clamminefs,  that 
makes  a  cacochymia  in  the  humours,  and  renders 
fchem  more  difficultly  paflable  through  their  veflels 
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from  thence  again  appears  another  cayfe  of  the  heavi" 
nefs  here  perceived  in  the  limbs. 

Almoft  the  very  firft  appearances  of  a  leucophleg- 
matic  fwelling  in  the  habit  are  ufually  obfervable  in 
thofe  fpongy  or  loofe  parts  under  the  eyes,  to  which 
theantient  Greeks  have  given  a  denomination,  O/Tgottu^c 
and  For  that  perpetual  and  eafy  mobi- 

lity  which  the  eye  balls  require  towards  every  quarter 
and  direction  is  here  fupplied  to  them  by  a  loofe  cel¬ 
lular  fubftance,  with  blood  veflfels,  whofe  coats  are 
extremely  lax  :  fo  that  even  in  healthy  perfons,  when 
they  awake  from  fleeping,  we  obferve  thefe  parts  are 
more  or  lefs  fwelled,  although  the  tumour  pre¬ 
sently  fubfides  after  a  little  rubbing  of  the  eyes, 
as  is  commonly  pra&ifed  by  moft  perfons  awak¬ 
ing  out  of  a  deep  :  and  at  the  fame  time  likewife  the 
changing  of  the  body  into  an  upright  pofture,  with 
the  motions  of  the  adjacent  mufcles  of  the  face  and 
eye-lids,  fuffice  to  difperfe  all  the  fwelling  in  a  little 
time,  which  lay  colledted  within  the  fine  cellular  fub¬ 
ftance  that  lies  as  a  cufhion  under  the  ball  of  each  eye. 
But  then  in  leueophlegmatic  patients,  where  all  the 

folids  are  in  a  more  relaxed  ftate,  and  the  humours 
iave  a  greater  vifcidity,  this  fwelling  will  be  more 
permanent,  fo  as  hot  to  be  wholly  difperfed  under  a 
very  confiderable  fpace  of  time* 

But  becaufe  likewife  the  neceffary  conditions  to  a 
audable  chylification  do  alfo  languifh  in  the  prefent 
pialady,  therefore  the  aliments  are  not  fufliciently 
:hanged,  but  corrupt,  according  to  their  natural  dif- 
x>fition  either  to  ferment  or  putrefy  *,  from  whence  a 
^reat  deal  of  flatus  is  generated,  as  we  formerly  Ihewed 
apon  another  occaflon  at  §.  647. 

It  is  well  krfown  that  the  humours  contained  in  the 


reins,  are  driven  forwards  through  them,  by  the  mo- 
ion  which  they  received  from  the  arteries ;  and  flnce 
he  veins  have  no  puliation,  but  gradually  widen  in 
heir  courfe,  therefore  the  humours  flow  from  the  ar- 
cries  through  the  veins  with  a  motion  that  is  re- 
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tarded  or  checked  on  which  account  we  obferve  in 
many  parts  of  the  body,  that  the  arteries  and  veins 
lie  contiguous  to  each  other,  that  the  neighbouring 
vein  may  be  compreffed  by  the  expanfion  of  the  beat¬ 
ing  artery,  and  promote  the  motion  of  the  returning 
blood  through  them  to  the  heart.  Moreover  the 
mufcles,  when  they  contradl,  make  a  preffure  upon 
all  the  circumjacent  veins,  and  fuch  as  run  betwixt 
them  ;  and  thus  again  the  motion  of  the  venal  blood 
is  very  much  promoted.  But  in  thofe  who  are  ca¬ 
chectic,  the  power  or  aClion  of  the  heart  and  arte¬ 
ries  is  very  languid,  and  the  exercifmgs  of  the  muf¬ 
cles  are  either  negledted,  or  but  very  weakly  per¬ 
formed  ;  whence  thofe  helps  are  wanting  that  con¬ 
duce  to  forward  the  return  of  the  venal  blood  to  the 
heart.  From  hence  the  larger  veins  are  hardly  able 
to  empty  themfelves,  and  the  fmaller  lymphatic  veins 
(that  drink  up  and  convey  the  lymph  and  divers 
other  pellucid  humours  from  feveral  cavities  and  cells 
of  the  body  after  being  expelled  from  the  exhaling 
arteries)  being  refilled,  thefe  veins  cannot  empty  their 
lymph  into  the  over-diftended  fanguineous  veins  *, 
they  will  therefore  become  fwelled,  and  unable  to 
drink  up  all  the  lymph  and  exhaling  moiflure  in  the 
laid  cells  or  cavities,  and  from  thence  the  cellular  fa¬ 
bric  or  cobweb-like  fabflance  begins  to  fwell  with 
watery  humours,  and  form  oedernatous  tumours,  more 
efpecially  in  fuch  parts  as  are  more  diftant  from  the 
heart,  where  the  circulating  blood  is  (under  like  cir- 
cumftances)  proportionably  flower  than  in  others  that 
lie  nearer  the  heart.  From  hence  follows  a  fwelling 
of  the  legs,  more  efpecially  when  thefe  patients 
Hand  long  with  their  body  upright,  or  fit  long  with 
their  legs  pendulous,  whereby  the  humours  are  obliged 
to  afcend  contrary  to  their  force  of  weight  or  gravi¬ 
tation  :  but  when  the  body  is  laid  in  an  horizontal 
pollure  in  the  bed,  the  humours  of  the  veins  may 
then  more  eafily  return  back  to  the  heart,  while  the 
heat  of  the  bed-deaths  alfo  rendeas  the  lymph  more 

fluid. 
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fluid,  that  was  colledled  within  the  cellular  fubftance; 
for  the  feet  that  are  fubjeft  to  cedematous  fwellings 
always  complain  of  cold.  But  all  thefe  particulars  have 
been  well  remarked  by  Aretaeus  p,  where  having  ob- 
ferved  to  us  that  the  over-filled  veins  fwell  in  cachec- 
tical  patients,  he  fays,  Venae  in  temporibus  elatae  ap¬ 
parent :  partes  enim  quae  circumjacent ,  emarcuerunt . 
V erum  &  in  hr achialibus  longe  grandiores  inflatione 
venae  redditae  funt :  cc  The  veins  of  the  temples  ap- 
pear  remarkably  protuberant,  becaufethe  parts  that 
<c  lurround  them  are  fallen  away  :  but  in  the  arms 
<c  the  veins  are  fwelled  with  a  much  greater  diften- 
*c  tion.”  And  a  little  before  that  he  has  the  follow¬ 
ing  paflage q :  “  When  thefe  patients  ftand  upright, 
41 *  t^eir  legs  and  feet  fwell ;  and  fo  do  the  lateral  parts 
4C  of  the  body  if  they  lie  down :  and  even  if  they  change 
“  their  pofture  in  lying,  the  fwelling  removes  or  fettles 
ec  to  the  mod  decumbent  parts,  fo  that  the  cold  and 
C£  moift  humour  makes  a  kind  of  circuition,  or  re- 
“  moval  according  to  the  courle  of  gravity  Stan¬ 
tibus  pedes  tibiaeque  intumefcunt ,  decumbentibus  autem 
partes  dec  lives  :  quod  fi  decubitum  mutaverint ,  tumor  in 
illas  decumbent es  partes  devolvitur ,  humidique  aut  frigidi 
in  gravitatem  fit  circuitus . 

But  fince  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  can  expel 
none  of  its  contained  blood  into  the  aorta,  unlefs  it 
receives  the  fame  firfl  through  the  lungs  from  the 
right  ventricle,  which  I  aft  is  now  very  fcantily  flip- 
plied  from  the  flownefs  of  the  returning  blood  in  the 
veins,  therefore  the  reafon  thus  appears  why  the  pulfe 
becomes  weak  or  languid.  But  as  foon  as  thefe  pa¬ 
tients  begin  to  move  themfelves  by  exercife,  the  over¬ 
filled  veins  being  comprefted  by  the  addons  of  the  muf- 
cles,  fuddenly  drive  the  humours  which  they  contain 
towards  the  right  ftde  of  the  heart,  which  then  becomes 
.over-charged  or  opprefted,  becaufe  ir  cannot  fend  the 
blood  fo  faft  through  the  lungs,  as  it  is  urged  upon 

£)  d  3  .it 
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k  by  the  returning  veins  •,  and  from  hence  follows  a 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  with  a  refpiration  that  is  la^ 
borious  and  difficult  *  all  which  are  fairly  obferved 
by  Aretaeus  r.  But  what  dangerous  mifchiefs  may 
enfue,  when  flagnant  or  accumulated  juices  are  by 
motion  fuddenly  urged  upon  the  heart  and  lungs  opr 
preffed,  we  have  formerly  demonitrated  at  §.  871. 
where  we  treated  upon  a  fatal  perlpneumony. 

In  ftrong  and  healthy  perfons  the  urines  appear  cor 
loured,  and  depofjte  a  lediment ;  but  in  cache&ic  pa¬ 
tients  they  are  almoit  without  any  colour,  and  are 
therefore  termed  crude,  as  they  are  difcharged  per¬ 
fectly  thin,  while  all  the  functions  are  in  a  languiffiing 
flate,  and  frequently  the  circulation  is  too  weak  to 
expel  the  infenfible  perfpiraticn  by  the  final  ends  of 
the  cutaneous  arteries :  46  whence  the  whole  body 
■“  appears  rough,  and  with  a  dry  fcalingof  the  cuti- 
“  cle,  without  fweats,  and  with  an  itching: s”  cor- 
pore  fqualent ,  fudore  carent ,  prurigincfi ;  becaufe  as 
the  more  iubtle  and  acrimonious  parts  of  our  hu¬ 
mours  are  commonly  exhaled  together  with  the  per- 
fpirable  vapours,  therefore  thefe  being  retained  or 
flopped  in  the  fkin  will  excite  an  itching  :  “  whence 
“  it  even  fometimes  happens  that  the  fkin  appears 
“  with  a  furface  continually  roughened  by  pimples 
“  and  puftules,  or  ulcerations  * : 55  Nonnunquam 
,  accidere  Jolet ,  ut  per  ajfiduas  puftulasy  aut  ulcer  a ,  fumma 
cutis  exafperetur.  It  is  however  obferved  that  an  hin¬ 
drance  of  the  perfpiration  through  the  fkin  increafes 
the  quantity  of  the  urine,  which  will  appear' thin  and 
crude,  jnalmuch  as  it  is  now  diluted  with  thofe  thin¬ 
ner  vapours  that  were  accuftomed  to  exhale  through 
the  fkin.  For  this  reafon  Galen  u,  having  pronounced 
that  the  urine  exactly  fhews  the  condition  of  the  blood 
contained  within  its  veffels,  proceeds  to  add.  Ergo 
ubi  crudus  plane  (fanguis )  ejly  tenuis  &  aquofa  urina 


r  Ibidem.  3  Ibidern .  1  Cel f.  Lib.  III.  Cap.  xxir.  pag.  167*. 
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tft,  nee  quod  pendsat ,  nec  quod  fubfideat ,  /»  habet  : 
“  Therefore  it  follows  as  a  confequence,  that  when 
the  blood  is  in  a  mere  crude  or  indigefted  ftate, 
the  urines  are  proportionably  in  the  like  condition, 
or  thin  and  watery,  without  having  any  matters 
<c  fufpended  in  them,  or  any  fubflding  to  their 
<c  bottom.”  And  Hippocrates  w  even  allures,  a  per- 
fon  cannot  recruit  with  nourifhment  while  fuch  a  kind 
of  urine  is  voided.  But  when  great  quantities  of 
urine  thus  contained  are  difeharged,  above  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  drinks  taken  into  the  body,  or  when  fpon- 
taneous  fweats  abound,  by  gradually  exhaufting  the 
body  they  bring  an  incurable  confumption  from  adif- 
folution  of  the  habit  called  a  marafmus  :  but  if  they 
are  continued  within  the  habit  undifeharged,  the  faid 
watery  parts  are  then  either  collected  within  the  larger 
cavities,  or  elfe  aflembled  in  the  loofer  parts  of  the 
cellular  web-like  fubftance,  fo  as  to  give  birth  to  a 
leucophlegmacy,  or  a  dropfy,  as  we  faid  under  the 
foregoing  fed  ion,. 

S  E  C  T.  MCLXXr. 

A  U  R  invention  can  hardly  fix  any  general 
^  vice  upon  the  fmall  veffels,'  that  are  deftined 
to  receive  the  juices  that  are  laudably  nutritious ; 
however  a  too  great  relaxation  or  conftridure 
of  them,  with  the  ill  confequences  thence  fol¬ 
lowing,  may  be  admitted  as  caufes  :  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  formerly  treated,  at  §.  24,  to 
§.58. 

While  the  chyle  that  is  derived  from  our  ingefied 
aliments  intermixes  with  the  blood,  and  flows  there¬ 
with  through  the  veflels,  it  is  by  the  adions  of  them 
both  converted  into  a  refembling  liquid,  that  may 
become  the  proper  fluid  of  nourifliment,  as  Lower 

D  d  4  and 
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and  W allis  have  taught  us  by  experiences ;  and  there¬ 
fore  while  the  body  is  furnifibed  with  fuch  a  laudable 
nutritious  fluid,  it  follows  in  confequence  that  the  vef¬ 
fels  by  whole  efficacy  it  is  prepared  muft  be  free  from 
any  notable  vice  ordiforder ;  and  therefore  of  courfe 
it  is  plain  there  can  be  no  general  vice  of  the  veffels, 
as  long  as  their  juices  continue  laudable  or  healthy. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  too  great  a  conitridlure  or 
relaxation  of  the  veffels  is  demonflrable,  both  from 
realon  and  experience,  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
explained,  at  the  numbers  of  the  fedtions  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  our  text ;  but  from  the  lame  principles 
it  alto  appears,  that  our  humours  foon  degenerate 
from  their  healthy  conditions,  whenever  their  contain¬ 
ing  veffels  are  either  too  much  contracted  or  relaxed. 
There  may  indeed  be  a  partial  or  local  voice  in  fome 
of  the  veffels,  that:  are  for  the  reception  of  our  nou7 
rifhment ;  as  for  example,  when  the  mouths  of  the 
ladleals  opening  into  the  inteflines  areobflructed  from 
any  caufe ;  or  when  the  lumbal  cifcern  or  receptacle 
of  the  chyle,  or  its  afcending  dudt  in  the  thorax,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  compreifed  from  a  tumour.  A  cafe  of 
this  laft  fort  is  related  to  us  by  Dr.  Wharton x,  of  a 
gentleman  who  in  the  flower  of  his  age  fell  from  his 
horfe,  and  received  a  violent  contufion  upon  his  loins, 
and  after  many  bad  complaints  perifhed  entirely  ex- 
haufted  by  a  confumption  or  tabes.  Upon  opening 
his  body,  a  large  tumour  vvas  found  that  weighed 
feven  pounds,  fixed  about  the  root  of  the  mefentery, 
of  a  folid  fubflance,  of  a  foot  in  length,  half  as 
much  in  breadth,  and  about  five  inches  in  thicknefs  \ 
which  tumour  furrounded  with  its  fubflance  the  aorta, 
vena  cava,  emulgent  veffels,  the  nervous  complica¬ 
tions  or  plexufes,  and  the  fubfidiary  glandules  upon 
the  kidnies,  together  with  the  lumbal  glandules.  But 
it  feems  highly  probable  the  bulk  of  this  tumour,  by 
its  fituation,  compreifed  the  lumbal  ciflern  and  its 
thoracic  duft  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  paf- 
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fage  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  through  them,  and  con- 
fequently  fo  as  to  intercept  wholly  or  in  part  the  matter 
of  the  nourifhment  to  the  body  *,  and  at  the  fame  time 
it  rnuft  have  hindered  the  returning  lymph  from  com¬ 
ing  to  dilute  the  chyle  before  its  commixture  with 
the  blood  in  palling  through  the  lungs  ;  from  whence 
probably  arofe  thofe  tubercles  of  the  lungs  which 
appeared  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  the  tumour  which 
was  found  in  the  abdomen. 

SECT.  MCLXXII. 

Hf  H  E  univerfal  nutrition  of  the  body  may 
again  be  hindered,  by  fome  vice  or  de- 
fed  in  the  accretion  or  applicative  faculty;  which 
may  take  place  whenever  the  circulating  hu¬ 
mours  move  on  too  violently,  or  elfe  in  a  too 
languifhing  manner,  (as  in  §.  92,  to  §.  107.) 

Now  although  a  laudable  nourilhment  be  fupplied 
to  veflels  that  are  all  freely  pervious,  and  in  a  condition 
j  neither  too  much  relaxed  nor  too  rigid  or  conftric- 
I  tured ;  it  yet  eafSly  appears,  that  to  compleat  the  nutri- 
I  bon  requires  a  conveyance  and  application  of  the  nu- 
tritious  matter  or  fluid  to  thofe  individual  points  of 
|  the  body,  where  the  wafted  particles  require  to  be  re- 
I  cruited  orreftored,  by  an  accretion  of  the  alimentary 
!  particles  into  the  exhaufted  places.  But  in  order  to  this, 
the  nutritious  fluid  muit  be  moved  tothe  Tides  of  them, 
j  and  tnat  with  fo  moderate  a  motion  as  is  conforma¬ 
ble  to  found  health  ;  for  then  we  obferve,  there  is 
daily  as  much  of  the  like  matter  added  to  the  body, 
as  equals  die  nature  and  lofs  of  what  is  wafted  by  the 
conftant  adtions  themfelves,  which  are  employed  in 
life  and  health.  But  if  the  motion  be  too  languid,  it 
cccafions  more  matter  to  be  retained  than  is  required 
within  the  body,  from  whence  an  expuHion  of  it  be¬ 
comes  neceflary  ;  nor  are  the  parts  of  the  nutritious 
fluid  in  this  cafe  applied  with  a  due  force  to  the  folids 

which 
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which  they  are  to  recruit7 :  whence  the  body  becomes 
tilled  indeed,  but  not  properly  nourifhed,  nor  fup- 
ported  in  its  due  ftrength.  Horfes  that  {land  idle  in 
{tables,  plentifully  fupplied  with  the  beft  provenders, 
.grow  fat  and  filled  out;  but  bringing  them  to  la¬ 
bour,  they  are  found  much  more  infufficient  or  weak 
than  thofe  that  are  daily  exercifed  in  moderation  upon 
the  courfe.  But  on  the  contrary,  a  horfe  over-powered 
by  excefs  of  labour  turns  lean,  or  pines  with  a  con- 
fumption,  and  at  length  becomes  perfectly  weak,  in 
proportion  as  there  is  daily  lefs  nourifhrnent  accreted 
or  applied  from  the  taken  foods  than  what  is  wafted! 
by  every  day’s  labour  from  the  body.  For  when  the 
humours  move  with  too  great  rapidity  through  their 
vbflels,  the  latter  fuffer  a  too  violent  attrition,  and 
confequently  a  greater  wafte  *,  while  there  is  alfo  not 
time  enough  allowed  for  the  parts  of  the  nutritious 
fluid  to  lodge  themfelves  and  cohere  within  the  fpaces 
?  left  by  fuch  of  the  like  parts  as  have  been  wafted  ori 
abraded  ;  but  inftead  of  that,  they  are  too  haftily 
hurried  along  the  fides  by  rapidity  of  motion.  From 
hence  the  reafons  appear  why  in  di  (orders  that  have 
a  languid  circulatory  motion  of  the  humours,  the  diA: 
eafed  bodies  grow  fwelled  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  why 
in  difeafes  that  are  acute  or  joined  withafharp  fever, 
there  is  often  fo  much  wafted  away  from  the  body, 
that  we  fee  the  fatteft  and  moft  fucculent  perfons  re-i 
duced  almoft  to  a  confumptive  ftate  by  acute  fevers, 
within  the  compafs  of  a  fortnight,  when  they  arife 
perfectly  weak  and  emaciated.  At  the  fame  time  it  is 
alfo  remarkable,  that  the  too  languid  and  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  humours  through  their  vbflels,  do  both 
of  them  in  a  fhort  time  caufe  the  faid  humours  to  de- 
generare  from  their  healthy  ftate,  and  render  them 
lefs  apt  for  nourifhment  But  concerning  this  excef$ 
and  defedt  in  the  circulatory  motion,  we  have  for¬ 
merly  treated  at  large,  under  the  numbers  of  thq 
feflions  that  are  here  cited  in  our  text, 

r  SECT, 
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r? ROM  the  foregoing  con fiderations,  the  di~ 
^  agnoiis  or  knowledge  of  the  cachexy  is  ea~ 
ily  to  be  acquired  :  and  the  event  or  prognofis 
if  it  will  be  tolerably  firm  or  fure,  upon  a  due 
onfideration  of  its  caufes,  with  the  time  of 
heir  continuance  and  their  effects,  with  the 
tage  or  degree  of  the  diftemper. 

The  diagnofis  or  knowledge  of  the.  cachexy  is  ea- 
ly  acquired,  fince  the  outward  appearances  of  the 
ody,  altered  from  what  are  ufual  in  health,  acquaint 
ven  thofe  who  are  unfkilled  in  our  faculty,  with  the 
refence  of  this  malady  *,  as  we  remarked  before  at 
.  1166.  But  at  §.  1169,  we  obferved,  that  an  ill 
abit  of  the  body  might  two  ways  deviate  from  a 
ate  of  health  :  either  with  a  flow  wafting  of  the 
hole  habit,  by  which  the  body  grows  lean  and  juice- 
fs,  for  want  of  fupplies  by  nutrition  (in  which  cir- 
Jmftances  phyficians  commonly  chufe  to  call  it  art 
:rophy,  or  dry  confumption  of  the  nutritious  fluids 
id  fpirits,  rather  than  a  cachexy  :)*  or  elfe  on  the 
intrary,  the  body  fwells  throughout  with  juices 
:  humours,  that  are  yet  crude,  and  degenerating 
om  the  qualities  required  to  health  ;  and  here  the 
ody  appears  turgid,  with  a  bad  colour  or  complec- 
on  in  the  outward  fkin,  and  with  the  other  figns 
lat  we  before  mentioned  at  §.  1170,  which  need  not 
2  here  again  repeated. 

But  in  the  prognofis  of  this  diftemper  there  are  fe* 
2ral  particulars  to  be  confidered :  for  it  differs  in  re- 
>e6t  of  its  caufes.  As  for  inftance,  when  the  cachexy 
“ifes  from  a  vitious  diet  (§.  1168.  N°,  1.)  the  foul 
imours  in  the  firft  paffages  may  be  expelled,  by  a 
•udent  ufe  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  and  then  by  a 
2althy  courfe  of  diet  and  regimen,  with  corroborants, 

the 
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the  patient  may  be  happily  reflored.  This  is  whai 
plainly  appears  when,  from  the  fcarcity  in  the  market; 
of  befieged  cities,  people  are  obliged  to  ufe  an  un¬ 
healthy  diet,  whence  many  fall  into  cachexies,  frorr 
which  they  are  recovered  afcer  the  liege  by  the  ufe  ol 
good  aliments ;  and  almoft  thofe  only  perifh  whof( 
vifcera  have  been  either  corrupted  by  the  diftemper 
or  are  over-charged  by  a  too  greedy  devouring  0 
thofe  bell  foods,  which  then  over-load  the  weakenei 
powers  l’o  far,  that  they  change  not  into  laudabj 
nouriftiment  to  re  (lore  the  wafte.  I  remember  that 
great  number  of  perfons  fell  into  this  diftemper  afe\ 
years  paft,  when  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  obliged  then 
to  ufe  bread  made  with  a  great  proportion  of  th 
bran  or  hulk,  or  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  meal  mixe 
with  barks  from  trees,  or  even  with  faw-duft  of  wooc 
But  when  good  corn  came  to  be  plenty,  moft  of  th 
unhappy  fufferers  recovered.  So  again,  where  th 
diftemper  arifes  gradually  from  a  want  of  exercilin 
the  body,  all  thofe  get  cured  who  will  fubmit  to  th 
change  of  an  idle  for  a  laborious  life.  When  about  th 
age  of  puberty  cachedtic  girls  are  troubled  with  th 
pale  diftemper,  as  they  call  it,  I  have  always  been  bol 
enough  to  affure  them  of  recovering  to  a  good  ftat 

o  00 

of  health  in  the  compafs  of  a  few  weeks,  provide 
they  would,  under  a  courfe  ol  chalybiate  medicine 
fubmit  to  exercifes  of  body,  neceffary  to  confirm  tl 
good  effects  of  thofe  medicines,  and  in  the  mean  tin 
refrain  from  warm  fuppings  of  tea,  or  other  watei 
liquors,  which  fb  greatly  enervate  the  folid  parts  < 
the  body.  But  phyficians  have  occauon  to  lament  ti 
ftubborn  inflexibility  of  thefe  patients  to  their  giv( 
advice,  more  efpecially  among  thofe  of  the  weak  hi 
fort.  But  when  the  cachexy  fprings  from  a  purule 
abfcefs,  or  fchirrhus,  feated  in  any  of  the  vifcer 
the  diftemper  is  in  that  cafe  incurable  until  the  cau 
can  be  removed  *,  which  is  indeed  commonly  ve 
difficult,  and  often  wholly  impoftible,  whence  a  hi 
prefage  muft  follow  of  courfe. 
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x  The7  time  of  continuance]  will  alfo  occafion  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  refpedt  to  the  prognofis  of 
;his  malady  :  for  it  will  be  eafiiy  curable  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  (unlefs  where  it  arifes  from  an  irremoveable 
:aufe,)  while  the  humours  are  not  yet  wholly  cor- 
•upted,  butonly  upon  degenerating  from  their  healthy 
ronditions.  For  when  once  the  humours  are  corrupted, 
dretaeus  z  very  judly  makes  the  following  prefage: 
Morbus  hie  vix  fanabiiis  eft ,  malumque  iongijftmum  : 
longo  enim  gignitur  tempore ,  neque  ab  uno  corporis  vi^ 
■iOy  neque  ab  uno  vifeere ,  fed  omnium  eft  converjio  in 
ieterius .  Quo  circa  ab  hac  enafeentes  morbi  inevitable 
■es  funt ,  by  dr  ope  sy  phthifeSy  colliquationes  ;  Jiquidem 
mali  habitus  caufae  funt  germanae  ( caufis )  colliquationis  : 
£C  This  is  a  didemper  hardly  curable,  and  of  the  very 
“  longed  continuance  ;  for  it  is  a  long  time  in  form- 
“  ing  itfelf,  and  does  not  arife  from  only  one  vice 
u  of  the  body,  nor  one  injured  vifeus  or  bowel; 
“  but  all  of  them  are  converted  into  the  word  date. 
cc  Wherefore  the  following  didempers  do  inevitably 
“  arife  from  this  fpring,  dropfies,  confumptions, 
|cc  and  diffolutions  or  wadings  of  the  body  in  general  ; 
<£  inafmuch  as  the  caufes  of  the  ill  habit  are  of  the 
“  fame  kind  with  the  caufes  of  the  wadings.”  For 
iwhen  all  the  humours  are  difeafed,  all  the  vifeera  are 
didurbed  and  weakened  in  their  functions,  whence 
the  patients  may  long  languid*  with  a  miferable  life, 
but  mud  at  length  fink  under  the  weight  of  their  nu¬ 
merous  complaints. 

But  the  effedls]  of  the  malady  are  like  wife  to  be 
confidered  towards  forming  the  prognofis  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  as  it  may  appear  to  have  injured  the  func¬ 
tions  of  one  or  other  of  the  vifeera.  As  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  cachediic  patients  are  invaded  with  a  gid- 
dinefs,  lofs  or  weaknefs  of  the  memory,  tremors,  and 
fleepinefs,  there  is  reafon  to  fear  the  vifeid  and  wa¬ 
tery  humours  haye  begun  to  gather  themfelves  within 
the  brain,  whence  the  danger  of  an  approaching  apo¬ 
plexy 

*  Decauf.  8c  fign.  morbor,  diuturn.  Lib.  I.  Cap.xvi.pag,  47, 
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plexy  is  apprehended  v  as  we  formerly  fhewed  more 
at  large  in  §.  1010.  N°.  2.  y.  But  if  they  begin  to 
pant  and  lofe  their  breath  upon  the  exercile  of  body, 
we  conclude  the  capacity  of  the  breaft  and  lungs  are 
charged  with  the  like  humidity  :  but  what  a  doubt¬ 
ful  event  thefe  confequent  maladies  may  have,  will 
be  hereafter  fhewn  at  §.  1219,  and  1220.  Aretdeus  a 
alfo  remarked,  that  cachedtic  patients  are  fometimes 
ftomach-Iefs,  and  that  then  there  feems  to  be  dill  bet¬ 
ter  hopes  of  obtaining  a  cure ;  but  he  believed  the 
diftemper  inevitably  fatal,  “  when  once  the  whole 
“  body  fhould  appear  filled  with  crude  juices,  while 
4<  the  appetite  to  foods  has  left  the  patient,  which 
<c  fhew  the  cachexy  to  have  got  up  as  high  as  the 
<c  ftomach,  where  it  occafions  great  diforde-r  and  un- 
<c  eafinefs  to  the  patient,  who  now  becomes  weak, 
fwelled,  and  has  an  averfion  both  of  body  and  mind 
4C  to  every  kind  of  work,  &c”  Quum  crudis  fuccid 
totum  corpus  repletum  fuerit ,  £s?  ciborum  appetentid 
evancfcat>  cachexia  fic  ufque  ad  ventriculum  graffante , 
affedlu  jam  fummum  fajligium  obtinente ,  turn  fans' 
iumidi  flinty  imbe  cities  y  (3  ad  omne  opus  abjedlo  pro* 
firatcque  animo ,  &c. 

But  the  ftageor  degree  of  the  cachexy  is  determined 
from  the  length  of  the  time  that  the  diftemper  has 
continued,  and  the  effedls  obferved  from  it. 

Moreover  Aretaeus  b  very  juftly  obferves  here,  that 
the  diverfity  of  ages  ought  to  be  confidered  in  the 
prognofis  *,  for  that  “  thofe  who  are  advanced  in  years 
better  fupport  the  diforder,  but  without  being  able 
cc  to  recover  from  it  *,  while  children  are  difpofed  to 
be  more  fpeedily  injured  by  it,  but  are  more  eafily 
<c  recoverable :  but  thofe  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
being  not  fo  very  obnoxious  to  the  diftemper,  find 
cc  proportionably  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  en- 
tc  tirely  cured  of  it Aetates  hujus  morbi  feraces 
funt  feneflus ,  neque  evadunt :  pueri ,  celeriter  pati 

idonei  funty  &  liber antur  facilius :  florentes  aeiate  baud 

ad* 
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admodum  huic  tnalo  obnoxii  funt ,  tamen  omnino  facile 

fanantur .  The  truth  of  this  is  alfo  confirmed  by  our 
obfervationsinpradice:  for  old  people,  even  in  health, 
do  at  length  incline  into  an  incurable  weak  or  fenilc 
confumption,  (fee  %.  55.)  And  Hippocrates  c  fupplies 
us  with  the  following  maxim  :  “  Old  perfons  are  in- 
“  deed  commonly  lefs  fubjed  to  ficknefs  or  diftem- 
“  pers  than  the  young  ones  ;  but  whenever  they  fall 
into  diftempers  that  hold  them  for  a  long  time, 
“  both  the  diftemper  and  themfelves  oftener  perifh 
“  together:”  Senes  juvenibus  quidem  plerumque  minus 
aegrotant :  quicumque  vero  illis  morhi  diuturni  cbori- 
untur ,  cum  Us  frequent ius  fimul  inter eunt.  Voracious 
children  often  become  cachedic  ;  but  when  their  ali¬ 
mentary  paflages  have  been  cleared  from  the  foul  hu¬ 
mours,  they  ufually  recover  by  a  good  diet  with  mild 
corroborants,  unlefs  tHe  difiemper,  having  been  too 
long  negleded  from  the  firft,  has  too  deeply  extended 
its  roots.  In  thofeof  a  flourifhing  age  again,  the  body 
is  both  firm  and  ilrong,  fo  as  hardly  to  be  affeded 
I  but  by  the  more  violent  caufes  of  a  cachexy,  whence 
they  are  often  not  fo  eafily  cured  of  their  eifeds. 

SECT.  MCLXXIV. 

Y  T  is  moreover  apparent  from  the  fame  foun- 
!***  tains,  that  the  cure  of  a  cachexy  requires, 
1(1.)  To  render  thofe  humours  moderately  foft, 
or  fweet  and  confident,  which  are  here  often 
too  thin  and  acrimonious.  Then  (2.)  to  refolve 
or  reftore  fluidity  to  fuch  as  are  too  clammy, 
ftagnant  or  cohefive.  But  as  thefe  two  conditions 
may  arife  from  fuch  a  variety  of  different  caufes 
(§.  1168,  1.162,  and  1 170.)  therefore  it  will  be 
more  efpecially  needful  to  vary  the  remedies 
and  the  methods  of  ufing  them,  conformable  to 
thofe  different  caufes. 

Hav~ 
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Having  already  confidered  what  relates  to  the 
caufes  of  the  cachexia,  and  its  various  effedts,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  diagnofiS  and  progttofis  of  the  malady, 
we  come  now  to  treat  upon  the  courfe  of  it.  But  here, 
as  we  formerly  demonftrat'ed,  the  humours  of  the  ca¬ 
chexia  fo  far  degenerate  as  to  grow  too  thin  or  dif- 
folved  to  be  longer  confined  within  their  refpedtive 
veffels,  from  whence  they  efcape  by  various  out-lets 
of  the  body,  which  in  courfe  falls  into  a  marafmus 
or  wafting  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  frequently  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  humours  are  here  too  glutinous  of 
clammy  to  flow  eafily  through  their  veffels,  whence 
by  ftagnating  in  the  larger  or  lmaller  cavities  of  the 
body,  or  by  over-diftending  the  veffels,  they  occafion 
an  univerfal  fwelling  of  the  habit.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  a  two-fold  curative  indication  in  the  prefent  di- 
ftemper,  and  each  of  them  here  deferves  our  confide- 
ration. 

i0.]  There  have  been  fome  phyficians,  at  whom  we 
have  often  before  hinted,  who  were  of  opinion  it  was 
impoftible  for  our  humours  to  offend  by  too  great  a 
thinnefs,  fince  thin  juices  always  met  with  the  freed 
paffage  through  the  veffels-,  whence  they  were  induced 
to  believe  this  condition  of  them  mud  be  produdtive 
of  the  opened:  and  readied  circulation  of  the  humours. 
Accordingly  they  have  advifed  all  perfons  indifferently 
to  be  perpetually  diluting  their  blood  with  warm  wa¬ 
tery  liquors ;  and  have  in  thefe  placed  their  chief  hopes 
of  the  prevention  of  all  diftempers.  From  hence  it  is 
that  we  read  fuch  great  encomiums  upon  tea,  coffee, 
and  the  like,  in  Bontekce  and  others.  But  daily  ex¬ 
perience  informs  practical  phyficians,  more  efpecially 
thofe  who  are  employed  in  Holland,  where  the  abufe 
of  warm  watery  liquors  is  fo  greatly  prevailing,  that 
there  is  not  a  more  frequent  caufe  of  cachexies  known, 
than  the  exceffive  drinking  of  fuch  liquors  :  it  is  true 
thofe  are  not  fo  fenfibly  affedted  from  them,  who,  by 
robuft  exercifes  of  body,  exhale  moft  of  them  in  per¬ 
spirable  vapours,  and  at  the  fame  time  keep  up  the 
*  /  ftrength 
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ftrength  of  their  folid  fibres*  which  mufl  otherwife 
become  unavoidably  over-relaxed  in  a  Ihort  time  by 
the  warm  water,  >Nfee  §.  35.  N°.  3.)  But  from  this 
Caufe  women,  who  more  efpecially  lead  a  fendentary 
life*  become  afflicted  with  this  diftemper  they  call  the 
whites,  or  have  their  menfes  flow  in  too  great  a  plenty* 
or  are  often  liable  to  barrenefs,  from  the  perpetual 
maceration  of  their  flaccid  woti?b  in  the  ferous  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  white  flux  ;  or  even  when  they  have  con¬ 
ceived,  they  often  are  liable  to  mifcarriages  from  the 
fame  caufe.  Thofe  again  who  have  fet  up  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  perpetual  wafhing  of  our  humours  with  thefe 
liquors,  never  rightly  confidered  the  healthy  nature 
of  our  animal  fluids :  for  the  blood  of  ftrong  and 
healthy  perfons  has  a  confiderable  denfity  or  thicknefs* 
by  which  it  is  difpofed  immediately  to  harden  into  a 
folid  cake,  when  withdrawn  from  the  veins  ;  whereas 
in  weak  or  valetudinary  perfons  the  blood  appears 
much  thinner,  and  much  lefs  difpofed  to  a  folid  co¬ 
ke  fi  on.  If  they  had  only  confidered  this  one  practi¬ 
cal  obfervation,  they  would  eafily  have  perceived  that 
a  too  thin  or  difiolved  ftate  of  the  blood  and  humours 
mult  render  a  ftrong  and  healthy  perfon  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  one  that  is  weak  and  valetudinary.  More¬ 
over  each  particular  humour  is  required  to  have  a  due 
confidence  or  degree  of  thicknefs,  to  confine  it  within 
the  vefiels  to  which  it  is  reftrained  or  properly  be¬ 
longs  •  for  if  the  red  part  of  the  blood  were  once  to 
relent  into  the  thin  ftate  of  the  ferurn,  the  blood-vef- 
fels  would  all  foon  be  empty ;  or  if  it  were  to  become 
as  thin  as  the  lymph  and  moifture,  that  tranfpire  thro* 
the  exhaling  vefiels  of  the  fkin,  the  whole  body  would 
be  exhaufted  in  a  very  little  time.  It  is  therefore 
plain  enough,  our  humours  may  offend  by  a  too  wa¬ 
tery  or  inconfiftent  ftate,  when  they  are  manifeftly  de¬ 
praved  from  their  healthy  conditions.  But  fince  the 
fhickeft  portion  of  the  blood,  namely,  its  red  part 
confined  Within  the  larger  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
body,  receives  its  motion  from  that  of  the  heart  and 
Vql.  XI.  *  Be  a.r- 
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arteries,  and  communicates  the  fame,  when  fo  receiv¬ 
ed,  to  the  other  humours,  as  at  the  fame  time  theheal- 
thy  heat  of  the  body,  is  excited  and  fpread  from  the 
attention  of  the  fame  thickeft  part  of  the  blood  which 
makes  the  greatefl  refiflance  to  the  converging  arte¬ 
ries  ;  therefore  when  the  faid  portion  of  the  blood  is 
too  much  diluted  with  watery  liquors,  which  at  the 
fame  time  renders  the  folid  veflels  too  weak  and  flac¬ 
cid,  the  motion  and  triture  of  the  humours  will  be 
both  ways  confiderably  weakened,  and  the  heat  or 
warmth  of  the  body  will  be  alfo  lefs  in  proportion ; 
and  from  thence  again  the  faid  watery  liquors  will  not 
eafily  be  exhaled  from  the  body,  wherein  it  will  re¬ 
main  diftending  the  weaker  veflels,  and  gathering  it- 
felf  into  the  hollow  fpaces  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  watery  cachexy,  or  a  dropfy. 

But  befides  the  faid  over-thin  ftate  of  the  humours,, 
arifing  from  an  imprudent  ufe  of  diluent  liquors,  there 
is  another  difeafed  fluidity  of  them  obfervable,  for  want 
of  a  due  preflure  or  condenfation  of  them  by  the  vi¬ 
tal  and  elaftic  forces  of  the  veflels  and  vifcera  ;  or 
from  the  diflolving  force  of  fome  difeafedliquid  inter¬ 
mixed  with  them,  which  melts  or  deftroys  their  due 
confidence. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  chyle  prepared  from  the  in* 
gelled  aliments  has  a  lefs  denfity  than  that  of  the  red 
blood  or  its  ferum  ;  becaufe  the  chyle  floats  upon  the 
furface  of  them  both,  after  it  has  been  withdrawn  by 
blood-letting  from  a  vein  :  but  in  length  of  time, 
by  repeated  circulations  through  the  veflels  and  vif¬ 
cera,  it  acquires  a  greater  denfity,  and  changes  into 
our  own  nature.  But  it  feems  an  eftablilhed  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  the  lungs  do  by  their  adlion  principally  con¬ 
duce  to  this  greater  denfity  and  aflimilation  of  the 
chyle  d,  which  is  obliged  all  of  it  firfl  to  undergo  the 
triture  of  the  lungs,  before  it  can  move  on  with  the 
tell  of  the  blood,  through  the  arteries  of  the  body  ; 
and  all  the  vital  humours  are  obliged  to  pafs  in  the 
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fame  fpace  of  time  through  the  lungs,  while  only  a 
certain  fmall  portion  of  them  flows  through  any  of 
the  other  vifcera.  Moreover  the  aorta  is  diftributed 
to  the  whole  body,  and  to  each  of  its  feveral  parts, 
fo  as  to  diftribute  the  nutritious  fluid,  together  with 
the  blood,  throughout  the  whole  habit  •,  but  then 
the  aorta  receives  all  its  blood  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  into  which  the  pulmonary  veins  tranf- 
mit  their  blood  that  has  firft  been  preffed  through 
the  lungs ;  which  lafl  therefore  feem  to  give  a  due 
degree  of  denfity  to  the  chyle,  and  preferve  likewife 
the  firm  texture  of  the  blood  itfelr.  From  thence 
the  reafon  is  apparent,  why  when  the  lungs  are  dif- 
dafed  we  fo  often  obferve  a  confumption  of  the  whole 
tody,  although  no  great  wafting  of  it  appears  either 
by  ipittings  or  any  other  of  the  fenfible  difcha'rges  : 
fometimes  alfo  there  are  night-fweats,  arifirig  from 
the  too  thin  or  diffolved  flate  of  the  humours,  not 
fufficiently  condenfed  by  the  lungs,  which  diftil  thro* 
the  cutaneous  pores  or  mouths  of  the  exhaling  veffels, 
relaxed  by  the  heat  of  the  bed-cloaths.  But  fince  the 
fame  adtion  which  condenfes  the  chyle,  and  renders 
it  like  the  reft  of  our  humours,  is  alfo  employed  in 
maintaining  the  fweet,  gelatinous  and  globular  nature 
in  all  the  reft  of  our  juices,  which  in  a  healthy  ftate 
are  not  acrimonious,  the  reafon  thence  appears,  why 
a  thinner  ftate  of  our  humours  is  commonly  joined 
with  a  greater  acrimony  from  the  fame  caufe'j  which 
acrimony  requires  to  be  moderately  obtunded  or  cor¬ 
rected  at  the  fame  time  that  its  too  watery  or  thin  ftate 
is  rendered  more  confiftent. 

Sometimes  the  matter  of  a  diftemper  flows  with 
our  humours  through  their  veffels,  and  melts  or  de- 
ftroys  their  due  confiftence  :  and  this  is  obfervable  in 
diftempers  both  acute  and  chronical.  Thus  when 
we  formerly  treated  upon  the  continual  putrid  fever, 
at  §.  730,  it  was  obferved  that  fometimes  an  acrid  fti- 
imulus  being  outwardly  applied  to  the  body,  or  railing 
from  themlefves  corrupted,  excite  a  fever  in  which1 
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the  blood  is  rendered  too  thin  or  fluid,  from  whence 
dangerous  haemorrhages  enfue.  This  is  what  JVepfer 
has  obferved  to  happen  in  petechial  and  malignant 
fevers,  in  which  he  found  fifh-glue  ferviceable  to  in- 
craffate  or  give  the  over-thin  blood  a  thicker  conflft- 
ence.  There  fometimes  happens  alfo  a  putrid  dif- 
folution  of  the  blood  in  the  worft  kind  of  the  fmall1 
pox,  in  the  manner  we  fhall  hereafter  explain  in  our 
fiiftory  of  that  diftemper  \  and  here  Sydenham  found 
fpirits  of  vitriol  intermixed  with  the  common  drinks, 
to  be  extremely  ufeful ;  'but  then  it  appears  from  che- 
mical  experiments, that  foflile  acids  infpiflfate  or  thicken 
almofl:  all  the  humours  of  the  body.  Such  a  diffolved 
or  over-thin  ftate  of  the  blood  is  alfoobferved  in  fome 
chronical  difeafes  :  for  thus  an  obftru&ion  of  the  free 
courfe  of  the  bile  into  the  duodenum  oecafions  it  to 
return  back  into  the  blood,  and  produce  a  jaundice  y 
in  which  if  it  holds  for  fome  time,  the  texture  of 
the  blood  diflfolves  or  melts  by  the  intermixed  bile,, 
and  oecafions  an  incurable  dropfy.  And  when  a  pu¬ 
rulent  vomica  or  clofe  abfcefs  is  formed  in  any  of  the 
vifcera,  or  inward  parts  of  the  body,  the  matter  be¬ 
coming  acrid  by  {landing,  is  returned  into  the  veins, 
and  diflfolves  the  confiftence  of  the  blood  fo  much, 
that  it  runs  off  in  a  putrid  diarrhea,  or  a  flux  thaE 
may  in  at  very  fhort  time  be  fatal,  by  wholly  exhauft- 
ino-  the  body  •,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  and  as  we 
ifaall  hereafter  fliew  at  i  1188,  in  treating  upon  the 
empyema-,  and  in  the  confumption  of  the  lungs 
§.  1206. 

It  is  therefore  evident  from  all  that  has  been  faidr 
/  that  too  thin  a  Hate  of  the  humours  may  frequently 
arife  in  cachectic  patients,,  which  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  order  to  reftore  health.. 

20.]  It  has  been  now  fhewn  that  our  humours  have 
all  a  certain  degree  of  den  lit  y  and  cohefion  *,  but  theri- 
this  cohefion  betwixt  the  fmal-1  parts  that  compote 
the  humours  of  our  body,  is  required  to  be  fiich  as 
may  be  eaflly  over-powered  by  the  force  of  the  heart 

and 
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and  arteries,  without  which  they  would  arrefl  or  co¬ 
here  in  the  extremities  of  the  veffejs,  and  produce 
obftru&ions.  But  what  the  caufes  are  that  give  birth 
to  this  cohelive  force  in  the  blood,  we  formerly  ex¬ 
plained,  in  treating  upon  obftru&ions,  at§.  115.  If 
an  increafed  thicknefs  and  cohefion  of  the  blood  arifes 
from  a  too  violent  circulation,  and  great  ftrength  of 
the  veflels,  which  violently  comprefs  their  contained 
juices, ’tis  then  termed  an  inflammatory  thicknefs: 
but  when  from  a  too  languid  circulation,  and  over- 
weaknefs  of  the  veflels,  or  exceflive  lofs  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  blood  and  humour,  (§.  1 16.)  , they  acquire 
a  ropy  vifcidity,  5tis  then  termed  a  cold  lentor,  or 
vifcid,  producing  an  impervioufnefs  of  the  humours  j 
on  which  you  may  conlult  §.  72.  The  curative  in¬ 
dication  therefore,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  refolve  and  ren¬ 
der  fluxile  thole  clammy  or  coheflve  parts  which  be¬ 
gin  to  arrefl:  and  flick  faft  in  the  {freights  of  the 
frnaller  veflels  that  are  converging,  through  which, 
they  cannot  gain  a  paffage  without  difficulty,  .  .  „ 

Since  alfo  a  too  thin  or  diflolved  flate  of  the  hu¬ 
mours  depends  upon  various  caufes,  like  their  over- 
tenacity,  and  as  acrimony  may  be  alfo  a  companion 
-in  both  of  them,  ’tis  plain  enough,  that  nothing  in 
general  can  be  here  determined ;  but  that  a  careful 
fcrutiny  is  neceflary  to  difeover  which  fort  of  thefe 
vices  prevails  in  the  blood.,  and  from  what  caufes  it 
may  have  enfued  ;  for  thefe  particulars  being  once 
known,  it  will  be  then  eafy  to  determine  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  by  what  means.  Thus  for  exam¬ 
ple,  if  the  humours  are  in  a  flate  too  poor  and  thin, 
from  an  abufe  of  watery  liquors,  the  cure  will  be  ac- 
complifhed  by  a  drier  regimen  and  diet,  with  all 
remedies  that  corroborate  over-relaxed  veflels  *,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  humours  are  diflolved,  by 
any  contagion  or  matter  of  difeafe,  the  indication 
then  directs  to  enervate,  or  weaken,  and  correct  the 
fame  *,  in  order  to  which  a  plenty  of  watery  drinks, 
•that  were  prejudicial  in  the  former  cafe,  will  here  be 
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often  very  ferviceable.  In  like  manner,  when  an  in¬ 
flammatory  tenacity  attends  in  the  humours,  the  vefr 
fels  are  to  be  relaxed,  that  they  may  lefs  comprefs  their 
contained  humours  •,  but  where  a  cold  phlegmatic 
lentor  is  predominant,  the  ftrength  of  the  velfels  is 
to  be  increafed.  The  like  variation  is  alfo  to  be 
made  in  refped  to  the  different  kinds  of  acrimony, 
and  the  feveral  remedies  that  are  to  corred  them. 

SECT.  MCLXXV. 

FO  R  the  cure  of  this  malady  the  utmoft 
care  muff  be  taken  to  let  the  diet  confift 
of  fuch  nourifhments  as  come  neareft  to  the 
nature  of  our  healthy  juices,  fuch  as  freely  paft 
the  bowels,  and  ad  counter  to  the  particular 
caufe  of  the  diftemper,  while  they  are  alfq 
agreeable  to  the  ftpmach  or  palate  of  the  pa¬ 
tient. 


From  the  given  definition  of  this  diftemper,  §. 
1166.  it  appears,  that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  is 
depraved  in  a  cachexy,  and  that,  therefore,  all  cir- 
cumftances  are  not  prefent  that  are  required  to  a 
perfed  affimilation  of  the  ingefted  aliments  into  our 
healthy  fluid  and  folid  parts.  But  it  alfo  appears, 
from  what  was  formerly  faid  (§,  1168.),  that  not  all 
aliments  are  equally  eafy  to  digeft  and  afiimilate  ; 
and  that  even  fome  can  only  be  fubdued  by  the  more 
robuft  and  laborious  people,  who  have  daily  exercife 
of  body  ;  bur.  would  be  produdive  of  a  cachexy  in 
weaker  perfons  :  and,  therefore,  it  thence  plainly 
appears,  that  fuch  a  diet  ought  to  be  procured  for 
the  cachedic  patient  as  may  be  eafily  digefted  and 
changed  into  the  conditions  of  our  healthy  juices ; 
>  arid  likewife  to  let  their  cohefion  be  thin  or  light 
enough  to  prevent  any  obftrudions  from  forming  in 
the  blood  veflfels  during  the  circulation  of  the  chyle 
W  :  '  V  .  4  -  1  with 
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with  the  blood,  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  ali¬ 
ments.  But  from  what  fort  of  aliments  fuch  a  chyle 
may  be  derived  we  formerly  fhewed  at  §.  28.  N°.  1, 
$nd  §.  599. 

But  out  of  thefe  aliments  fuch  are  to  be  chofen  as 
are  oppofite  to  the  particular  caufe  of  the  malady  • 
as  for  example,  if  the  cachexy  be  joined  with  a  cold 
or  phlegmatic  cacochymia,  mealy  and  vifcid  fubftan- 
ces  are  to  be  left  out  of  the  diet ;  as  alfo  fuch  as  are 
gelatinous,  from  the  parts  of  animals  that  have  been 
boiled  ;  left  by  fuch  foods  the  prelent  tenacity  of  the 
humours  might  be  increafed.  But  on  the  contrary,, 
if  the  nutrition  be  depraved  from  too  thin  a  ftate  of 
the  humours,  which  throws  the  body  into  a  lingering 
confumption,  or  marafmus,  the  like  remedies  will 
be  of  ufe,  by  moderately  thickening  the  diftolved  hu¬ 
mours.  If  the  body  of  a  cachedical  patient  begins 
to  fwell  with  watery  juices  or  phlegm,  in  that  cafe 
flefh  broths  may  be  either  omitted,  or  given  but 
very  fparingly ;  or  rather  let  the  patient  be  fed  with 
roafted  meats  of  young  animals,  and  river  fifties 
broiled,  with  bread  rulked  or  twice  baked,  and  a 
fmall  allowance  of  a  drink  that  is  not  poor  or  watery, 
that  fo  the  patient  may  be  kept  to  a  drying  diet.  A 
like  treatment  is  alfo  to  be  ufed  for  the  different  kinds 
of  acrimony  that  attend  cachexies ;  for  if  it  be  of  the 
four  kind  of  acrimony,  that  fo  frequently  is  met  with 
in  children,  foods  of  eggs,  with  flefh  broths,  and  the 
feveral  forts  of  gellies,  prepared  from  fhavings  of 
ivory,  hartlhorn,  &c.  will  be  more  particularly  of 
life,  as  they  are  not  fpontaneoufly  inclined  to  turn 
four  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  humours  rather  degenerate  ro  an  al¬ 
kaline  acrimony,  a  milk  diet,  with  gruels  from  pa¬ 
nada,  barley,  oatmeal,  &c.  mixed  wnh  a  little  wine, 
will  be  beneficial,  provided  the  patient  at  the  Time 
time  refrains  from  eggs,  fifh,  and  flefh  meats.  But 
if  they  venture  upon  the  ufe  of  flefh  broths,  they 
Siuft  always  be  intermixed  with  the  juice  of  citrons 

E  e  4  q? 
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or  four  oranges,  or  elfe  boiled  with  barley,  oats,  rice, 
&c.  by  which  their  natural  tendency  to  putrefadtioq 
may  be  abated. 

At  the  fame  time  care  muft  be  taken  to  let  the! 
patient  be  fupplied  with  only  a  fmall  proportion  of 
aliments  to  be  taken  at  a  time,  although  they  may 
be  of  light  and  good  nourifhment,  for  much  of  them! 
will  rather  opprefs  than  recruit  thefe  weak  bodies, 
which  are  better  refrefhed  and  recovered  by  fmall  and 
repeated  fupplies :  nor  muft  you  negledf  to  obferve 
this  rule,  even  though  the  cachedtic  patient  may  have 
a  very  keen  appetite,  as  we  have  frequently  met  with 
in  our  pradtice,  and  as  Aretaeus c  well  oblerves  to  us, 
when  he  fays,  <c  Thefe  patients  are  commonly  very 
“  voracious,  and  crave  a  great  deal  of  food  ;  but 
■(  then  by  their  digeftion  is  rather  made  an  over-, 
<c  hafty  diftribution  ol  crudities,  than  of  concodted 
cc  nourifhments :35  Multos  utique  cibos  appetunt ,  e, 
daces  admodum  funt  :  ceierior  concociione  dijtributio  fii\ 
crudiorum  magis ,  quam  concottcrum .  And  although 
the  wafted  condition  of  the  body  may  feem  to  cal 
for  plentiful  fupplies  of  the  belt  nourifhments,  yet 
they  muft  not  be  allowed  to  take  much  at  a  time, 
but  fhould  feed  fparingly,  upon  meals  gradually  ini 
creafed  in  their  quantity,  by  which  means  we  obferw 
the  ingefted  aliments  areeafily  fupported  by  thefe  pa¬ 
tients.  But  the  increafe  of  the  refledtions  is  to  be 
llowly  and  prudently  managed,  agreeable  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Hippocrates  f,  in  his  aphorifm  that  informs 
us,  Qjjae  diuturno  tempore  attenuantur  corpora ,  tar  A 
renutrire  oportet :  ^  Thofe  bodies  which  have  beer 
“  a  long  time  in  wafting,  require  to  be  flowly  re- 
<c  cruited  again  with  nourifhments.35  For  it  is  very 
certain,  that  unlefs  cachedHc  patients  will  fubmit  tc 
the  ufe  of  a  laudable  diet,  and  be  obedient  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  phyficians,  other  medicines  can  do  then: 
but  little  fervice.  Jdow  often  have  I  feen  womerj 

reducec 

*  De  cauf.  &  fign.  morbor.  diuturnor.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  xvi.  pag 
47*  f  Aphor.  6,  Seft,  2.  Charter.  Tom.  IX.  pag.  47, 
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reduced  to  an  ill  habit  of  body  by  exceffive -tea-drink¬ 
ing,  or  warm  watery  liquids  ;  and  after  being  hap¬ 
pily  recovered,  have  got  frequent  relapfes  again  into 
their  former  diftemper,  that  has  at  length  become 
incurable,  becaufe  they  would  not  refrain  thofe  li¬ 
quors  ! 

In  the  mean  time  however  the  phyfician  need  not 
,  be  too  rigid  or  uncharitable  in  prefcribing  tht  pa¬ 
tient’s  diet,  but  he  may  always  enquire  out  fuch  ali¬ 
ments  as  are  agreeable  to  the  patient  as  well  as  his 
intention  :  for  that  is  more  eafily  digefted  by  the  fto- 
mach,  with  which  the  palate  is  pleafed.  Some  in¬ 
dulgence  from  phyficians  in  thefe  points  is  even  ap¬ 
plauded  by  Hippocrates ,  as  we  formerly  remarked  at 
§.  599,  where  he  fays,  Paulo  deterior  turn  potusy  turn 
cibus ,  fuavior  tamen ,  melioribus  quidem ,  fed  ingratio - 
ribus9  praeferendus :  “  Foods  and  drinks  that  are 
“  fomewhat  worfe  conditioned,  but  more  palatable 
“  to,  the  patient,  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  a  better 
*c  quality,  but  more  diftafteful.”  He  does  not. in¬ 
deed  intend  the  patient  fhould  be  indulged  in  every 
fancy,  but  only  in  fuch  things  as  do  not  diredtly  op- 
pofe  the  curative  indications.  And  Aretaeus% ,  in 
like  manner,  treating  upon  the  depraved  appetite  or 
difeafed  ftomach,  obferves,  that  the  phyfician  ought 
to  indulge  the  patient’s  defires  in  fuch  things  as  are 
not  greatly  mifchievous.  Thus  for  example,  if  a 
cachedtical  patient,  whofe  juices  incline  to  an  alcaline 
acrimony,  fhould  have  a  great  defire  for  flefh  broths, 
or  for  the  meats  themfelves,  when  from  cuftom  they 
tnay  perhaps  be  ill  able  to  difpenfe  or  be  fatisfied 
with  lower  nourifhments,  this  requeft  may  be  granted, 
if  the  meats  are  well  feafoned  with  the  juice  of  ci¬ 
trons  or  four  oranges.  I  have  fometimes  obferved 
cachedtical  women  much  delighted  with  the  ufe  of 
•vinegar,  although  there  was  no  apparent  putridnefs 
in  their  humours,  but  rather  often  a  four  corruption 
of  their  food  and  drink  to  a  flate  of  acrimony  in  the. 

alimentary 

z  De  curat,  morb.  diuturn,  Lib,  1.  Cap.  vi.  pag.  132. 
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alimentary  paffages :  and  for  fuch  I  have  previoufly 
ordered  the  ufe  of  abforbent  powders,  which  being 
taken  before  meals,  ferved  to  enervate  or  obtund  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  vinegar  within  the  flomach.  The 
phydcian  who  has  a  good  fhare  of  fkill  and  atten¬ 
tion,  may  thus  indulge  his  patients  in  many  refpe&s, 
and  yet  be  able,  at  the  fame  time,  to  fatisfy  his  cu¬ 
rative  indications  j  and  I  have  obferved  patients  much 
more  obedient  to  the  indulgent  phylician,  who  they 
were  fatisfied  never  debarred  them  from  any  thing 
that  was  not  abfolutely  prejudicial ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  phyfician  has  aufterely  denied  them 
even  the  ufe  of  fmall  indulgences,  the  crofled  pa¬ 
tients  have  defpifed  the  regard  of  his  authority  in 
more  weighty  injunctions. 

1  / 

SECT.  MCLXXVI. 

H  E  next  bufmefs  is  to  procure  that  th$ 
faid  aliments  may  be  perfectly  digefted, 
by  the  ufe  of  feafonings  or  fauces,  and  by  the 
drinking  of  wine,  with  air  and  exercife. 

Although  the  belt  nourifhments  may  have  been 
given  to  a  cacheCtic  patient,  the  operations  of  the 
itomach  and  bowels  upon  them  remain  ftill  weak 
and  languishing ;  fo  that  there  is  but  an  imperfeCt 
chyle  prepared  from  them  by  the  aCtions  of  thofo 
vifcera  :  and  in  thefe  circum dances  all  the  feafonings 
that  by  a  moderate  ftimulus  excite  the  languishing 
powers  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  will  have 
very  good  effeits ;  for  which  reafon  the  fauces  to  our 
foods  are  commonly  prepared  from  them. 

Spices,  fait,  vinegar,  juice  of  citrons,  and  four 
oranges,  &c.  are  then  the  molt  common  materials 
for  fuch  feafonings ;  from  whence  fuch  may  be  chor 
fen  as  are  particularly  oppofice  to  the  morbid  dege* 
peracy  of  the  humours. 


If 
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If  the  humours  incline  to  a  putrid  or  alcaline  (late, 
{bur  fauces  may  be  chofen ;  which  are  yet  to  be  in- 
duftrioufly  avoided  when  there  is  a  prevailing  four 
acrimony  of  the  juices  ;  for  it  is  more  commendable 
to  ufe  the  fpices,  garlic,  onions,  muftard,  horfe-radifti, 
&c.  that  contain  a  volatile  alcaline  fait,  which,  upon 
bruiftng  the  faid  roots  or  feeds,  flies  off  into  the  air, 
and  often  affedls  the  nofe  and  eyes  of  thofe  who  are 
near  them,  with  a  fmartnefs  that  is  even  trouble- 
fome  :  but  thefe  are  convenient  enough  where  there 
is  a  cold  mucous  cacochymia. 

The  ufe  of  wine  alfo  as  the  common  drink,  will 
be  here  very  ferviceable,  if  it  be  proportionably  di¬ 
luted  more  or  lefs  with  water.  But  thofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  ale  or  malt  liquors,  may  be  ea- 
fily  indulged  with  them,  provided  they  have  a  due 
itrength  of  body ;  for  malt  drinks,  that  have  beeij 
well  fermented  (or  kept,  feem  to  have  their  fpirits 
united  to  a  more  glutinous  nouriflirnent  than  that  of 
wines ;  and  for  this  reafon  their  effects  hold  longer 
within  the  body  than  thofe  of  wines.  The  liquor 
called  momma,  or  mum,  of  Brunfwic ,  which  is  an 
ale  of  the  ftrongefl:  fort,  and  in  a  manner  the  true 
quintefcence  or  extract  of  the  corn,  being  drank  in 
the  quantity  of  an  ounce  or  two,-  at  three  feveraj 
times  in  the  day,  with  rufked  bread,  has  fometimes 
recovered  the  moft  languifhing  and  diftempered  ha¬ 
bits,  as  we  formerly  intimated  at§.  75.  ’Tis  a  very 
ufeful  cuftom  here,  for  the  patient  to  take  a  little 
ftrong,  but  foft  or  fweet  wine,  with  a  rufk  dipped  in 
it,  after  dinner  and  fupper,  by  which  the  ftomach 
becomes  wonderfully  ftrengthened.  Thofe  fat  or  rich 
wines  that  come  with  a  ftrong  body  from  Spain  and 
Hungary ,  are  very  well  adapted  to  this  intention. 

But  how  conducive  exercifes  of  the  body  are  to¬ 
wards  a  more  perfect  digeftion  of  the  foods,  daily 
obfervations  fhew  us,  ftnce  we  fee  thofe  who  work 
with  labour  of  body,  digefl:  well  even  the  hardefl: 
eatables,  which  make  a  very  heavy  and  opprefling 
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load  upon  the  ftomachs  of  thofe  who  are  weak  and 
accuftomed  to  a  fedentary  life.  But  of  thefe  we 
treated  more  amply  before,  at  §.  25.  and  §.  28. 

But  fince  we  fwallow  the  ambient  air  perpetually 
snixed  with  our  foods  and  drinks,  and  breathe  it 
every  moment  of  life  into  our  lungs,  *tis  plain  enough 
that  a  pure  and  wholfome  air  is  greatly  conducive  to 
health  ;  more  efpecially  as  it  hath  been  fairly  demon¬ 
itrated  by  the  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
JJales ,  that  the  air  is  not  only  intermixed  or  combi¬ 
ned  with  our  fluids,  but  likewife  makes  up  a  very 
large  part  in  our  folids.  5Tis  from  hence  we  fee, 
that  unhappy  people  who  lie'  a  long  time  fliut  up  in 
a  prifon,  do  all  of  them  become  cachedtic,  and  are  not 
eaflly  recoverable  without  they  can  have  the  benefit 
of  the  frefli  air.  blow  often,  from  this  caufe,  do  the 
moll  (kilful  phyficians  lament  that  they  are  unable 
to  cure  their  patients  in  an  hofpitai,  while  they  treat 
fuccefsfully  enough  the  like  diiiempers  in  their  prac¬ 
tice  abroad :  for  where  a  great  number  of  the  fick 
are  obliged  to  lie  in  one  apartment,  the  air  becomes 
foul  and  putrid  from  fo  many  diftempered  exhala¬ 
tions,  which  the  patients  are  obliged  to  breathe  into 
their  lungs,  by  which  all  of  them  ufually  turn  ea¬ 
ch  t- 61  ic  before  they  can  get  cured  of  their  wounds. 

In  camp-hofpitals,  and  in  hofpital-flfips  of  war, 
there  is  more  efpecially  frequent  occafion  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  greatefl:  calamities  merely  from  this  caufe. 
Thofe  gentlemen,  therefore,  can  never  be  enough 
praifed  by  mankind,  who  have  fo  induftrioufly  taught 
an  artifice  eafy  enough,  by  which  the  foul  air  may 
be  withdrawn  from  prifons,  fhips,  hofpitals,  &c.  and 
be  exchanged  for  that  which  is  frefh  and  wholfome  h. 
All  perfons  who  have  an  opportunity  of  retiring  into 
the  air  of  the  country  at  the  fpring  feafon,  aftqr 
fpending  their  winter  in  a  fmoaky  city,  find  they 

have  there  an  increafed  appetite,  with  an  eafier  di- 

geftion, 

h  Vide  Nouvelte  methode  pourpomper  le  jnauviaias  air,  &c. 
par  Samuel  Sutton ,  &c.  Paris  in  8vo.  1 749. 
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geftion,  and  a  greater  chearfuinefs  of  body  and  mind. 
sTis  therefore  apparently  a  principal  remedy  for  the 
cachexy,  to  let  the  patient  dwell  in  a  pure  coun¬ 
try  air  that  is  well  moved  by  the  winds;  and  more 
especially  remote  from  marfhes  and  ftagnant  waters. 
Accordingly  we  fee  that  all  fkilful  phyficians,  during 
the  advancing  fpring  and  warm  feafon,  fend  fueh  of 
their  patients  as  are  afRidted  with  chronic  diftempers, 
into  the  pure  air,  where  they  may  alfo  have  often 
opportunities  to  exercife  their  bodies  with  healthy 
motions,  in  walking,  horfe-riding,  wheel- carriage, 
&c. 

SECT.  MCLXXVII. 

BU  T  that  the  organs  of  the  firft  digeftioii 
may  be  alfo  well  difpofed  to  their  offices, 
they  muft  be  fuccoured  with  medicines  that 
are  moderately  digeftive,  emetic,  purgative,  or 
corroborant. 

The  firft  pafiages  are  commonly  more  or  le& 
loaded,  in  cachedlic  patients,  with  crude  or  indigefted 
matters,  and  with  a  ropy  phlegm  ;  and  the  indica¬ 
tions  for  cure  diredl  the  expulfion.of  the  faid  encum¬ 
brance  from  the  body.  If  the  appetite  be  abfent,  or 
a  frequent  ficknefs  attending,  the  exhibition  of  a 
gentle  vomit  commonly  proves  of  fervice ;  or  if  the 
like  matters  clog  the  bowels,  a  gentle  purgative, 
given  by  dividing  its  dofe  in  feparate  parcels  and 
times,  commonly  exterminates  the  load  almoft  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  before  obferved  in  the  cure 
of  the  feurvy  at  1160.  But  in  the  intervals  be¬ 
twixt  the  purgatives,  may  be  adminiftered  fuch  things 
as  refolve  and  attenuate  all  vifeidities  •,  namely,  the 
polychreft  falts,  the  foluble  and  the  regenerated  tar¬ 
tar,  &c.  diffolved  in  fome  diftifed  water  that  is  aro- 
matical,  as  that  of  mint,  wormwood,  &c.  and  fweet- 
ened  with  honey  y  or  in  greater  vifeidities,  conjoined 

with 
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with  the  oxymel  of  fquills,  will  be  of  principal  ufe  y 
2nd  when  by  thefethe  vifcid  matter  is  once  diffolved 
and  rendered  fluxile,  it  may  be  the  more  eafily  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  milder  purgatives. 

At  the  fame  time  will  be  alfo  of  vrfe  thofe  things' 
that  corroborate  a  relaxed  or  weak  ftomach,  and  ope  ¬ 
rate  on  it  by  a  mild  aromatic  ftimulus  •,  and  thefe 
will  be  more  efpecially  of  fervice,  when  the  vifcid 
crudities  have  been  previoufiy  evacuated  from  the 
fxrfb  paffages  ;  and  for  this  end  the  pontic-worm- 
wood,  mint,  leffer  centaury,  gentian  root,  aromatic 
reed,  &c.  may  be  adminiftered  with  good  fuccefs,' 
either  in  form  of  a  conferve,  or  by  infufio'n,  as  a  me¬ 
dicinal  wine,'  The  like  purpofe  will  be  alfo  anfwered 
by  the  gums,  myrrh,  opoponax,  galbanum,  fagapen, 
&c.  fw  all  owed  in  the  form  of  pills,  to  the  quantity 
of  (ix  or  eight  grains  every  three  Or  four  hours ;  for 
thus  the  ftomach  and  bowels  will  be  all  day  cherifhed 
vdth  a  fragrant  fpicinefs,  which  will  alfo  diftblve  or 
melt  any  neighbouring  vifcidities.  To  the  fame  end 
may  be  alfo  given  the  officinal  tintftures  that  are  prepa¬ 
red  of  thofe  fimples,  the  elixir  of  aloes,  (or  as  it  hath 
been  commonly  called  in  the  fhops,  proprietatis)  and 
others  of  the  like  fort,  which  may  afford  a  variation  in 
the  forms,  aitho5  the  curative  indications  continue  the 
fame ;  for  fuch  a  change  in  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
lcribed  medicines,  is  more  efpecially  of  ufe  in  the 
cure  of  chronical  diftempers,-  in  which  the  patients^ 
being  tired  with  long  taking  of  one  medicine,  are 
continually  foliciting  for  new  ones. 

SEC  T.  MCLXXVIII. 

AFTER  the  excretive  paffages  have  been 
thus  fet  open  or  relaxed' by  the  foregoing' 
femedies,  and  the  matter  of  the  diftemper  is 
become  duly  fluid,  the  patient  muff  then  go 
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on  with  the  ufe  of  attenuating  diuretic  and  fudo* 
rific  medicines. 


The  ufe  of  the  foregoing  medicines,  with  the  ad-: 
vantage  of  a  good  diet  (§.  1175.)  will  alfo  prevent 
foul  humours  from  gathering  again  in  the  firft  paf- 
fages.  But  we  often  fee  cachedlical  patients  fwell’d 
throughout  their  whole  body,  their  ill  habit  being 
then  upon  the  turn  towards  a  cacochymical  leuco-* 
phiegmacy,  or  a  dropfy  ;  and  in  that  cafe  there  is  ei- 
thei  an  unadlive  water  or  a  ropy  phlegm  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  blood,  where  it  requires  to  be  either  cor-* 
reded  or  expelled.  The  correction  of  it  is  more 
efpecially  obtained  by  increafing  the  adtions  of  the 
veffels  upon  their  contained  fluids,  of  which  we  fliall 
treat  in  the  fedtion  following.  But  fometimes  the 
cacochymia  or  ill  humours  are  fo  abundant,  that  an 
expulfion  of  them  in  a  great  meafure  becomes  ne- 
ceffarv,  that  the  veffels,  being  Ids  diilended,  may 
better  acquire  ftrength,  and  by  that  means  more  rea¬ 
dily  change  their  humours  into  an  healthy  condition. 
But  fince  in  healthy  perfons  the  fuperfluous  water 
and  other  recrementitious  parts  that  would  be  mif- 
ichievous  by  longer  flaying  within  the  habit,  are  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  body,  either  by  the  pores  of  the  fkin, 
or  by  the  urinary  paffages,  5tis  plain  enough  that  both 
thofe  excretions  are  to  be  promoted  in  order  to  de¬ 
purate  the  blood.  Even  we  commonly  oblerve  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  too  little  in  cachedlic  patients, 
while  their  whole  body  begins  to  increafe  with  a 
fwelling,  and  at  the  lame  time  too  they  perfpire 
hardly  any  thing  from  their  fkin,  which  feels  every 
wheie  dry,  cold  and  flabby,  or  loofe,  or  at  leaft 
without  fufficient  heat  to  excrete  the  fuperfluous  hu¬ 
mours  in  form  of  infenfible  vapours  \  from  whence 
it. begins  to  gather  itfelf  within  the  cellular  web  or 
.membrane,  and  produces  a  leucophlegtnatic  fwelling. 
But  fince  the  humours  ought  to  be  fufliciently  thin, 
that  they  may  exhale  through  the  fmall  cutaneous 

pores 
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pores  or  mouths  of  the  perfpiring  veffels,  and  d’iftif 
through  the  minute  tubes  in  the  kidnies,  therefore 
the  patient  is  to  continue  for  a  confiderable  time  in 
the  ufe  of  the  faid  attenuating  medicines  here  before 
recommended*  after  which  thofe  excretions  may  be 
finally  promoted  by  fudorifics  and  diuretics. 

Concerning  fudorifics,  and  the  feveral  kinds  or 
clafifes  of  them,  you  may  confult  what  was  faid  at  §. 
1188,  and  the  following*  in  our  author’s  inftitutes 
or  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medicine.  And  the  feve- 
ral  forts  of  diuretics  are  alfo  there  enumerated  at  §. 
1220,  and  the  following;  among  which,  however* 
there  are  hardly  any  to  be  found  more  effectual  than 
thofe  that  may  be  prepared  from  the  bitter  fquill- 
root,  which  was  fo  frequently  ufed  in  the  practice  of 
the  ancients,  who  are  every  where  fpeaking  in  praife' 
of  the  acetum  fcilliticum,  the  vinum  fcilliticum,  and 
the  oxymel  fcilliticum  :  nor  are  its  virtues  confined 
to  operation  by  the  kidnies  only,  as  a  diuretic,  but 
it  alio  powerfully  incides  and  attenuates  all  vifcidities 
and  ropy  clamminefs,  and  is  therefore  ufeful  in  a 
double  capacity.  But  we  fhall  hereafter  fpeak  more 
particularly  upon  the  ufe  of  the  fquill,  when  we  come 
to  the  chapter  upon  a  dropfy. 

But  it  plainly  enough  appears,  that  fudorifics  and 
diuretics  can  only  take  place  in  a  cachexy  that  in¬ 
clines  to  a  leucophlegmacy,  or  the  dropfy  anafarca  | 
but  not  where  the  body  grows  juicelefs,  and  falls  in¬ 
to  a  pining  confumption  or  marafmus,  for  there  thefe 
evacuants  muft  be  mifchievous. 

Some  phyficians  have  entertained  an  opinion  that 
blood-lettings  might  be  fafely  pradtifed  in  a  caco- 
chymia,  under  a  fuppofition,  that  by  withdrawing 
the  vitious  blood,  a  new  and  better  blood  might  in 
the  mean  time  be  reftored  from  good  aliments.  And 
this  unfound  method  is  even  mentioned  as  early  as 
Celfus  *,  who  in  the  cure  of  a  cachexy,  after  having 
recommended  evacuations  by  flool,  urines,  adds. 

Si 
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Si  nihil  reliqua  proficiant ,  fanguis  mittendus  eft ;  fed 
paulatim ,  quotidieque ,  pluribus  diebus ,  era  eo  ut  cae - 
quoque  eodem  modo  ferventur.  ec  If  no  other  me- 
46  thods  can  do  the  patient  any  fervice,  blood-letting 
is  to  be  pra&ifed  ;  but  in  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
46  and  repeated  daily,  for  many  days  together ;  that 
4C  by  this,  like  as  by  the  other  difeharges,  thefe  pa- 
44  tients  may  be  recovered.”  But  if  we  confider  that 
blood-letting  withdraws  only  that  fluid  and  healthier 
portion,  which  is  yet  able  to  pafs  the  ftreights  of  the 
arteries  into  the  veins,  leaving  behind  it  the  ftagnant 
lentor  arreftingin  the  vifeera  *  and  that  each  bleeding 
weakens  the  ftrength,  with  the  efficacy  of  the  blood 
itfelf  towards  affimilating  the  ingefted  aliment  into 
the  found  nature  of  our  healthy  fluids  (fee  §.  25.  N°.  1.) 
it  will  plainly  enough  appear  that  venefeCtion  cannot 
eafily  leffen  the  cacochymia,  without  hindering  at  the 
fame  time  the  reftitution  of  other  good  juices  in  its 
Head  ;  fince  the  quantity  of  vital  blood,  being  in  ca¬ 
chectic  patients  already  deficient,  is  by  repeated  blood¬ 
lettings  ftill  further  diminiffied  ;  whence  this  appears 
to  , be  an  unfafe  method  of  cure. 

S  E  C  T.  MCLXXIX. 

TN  thelaft  place  the  patient  muft  go  on  to  ufe 
ft-  chalybiate,  alcaline,  and  foapy  medicines, 
with  the  exercifes  of  running  and  riding,  frictions 
and  cold  bathings. 

After  the  greater  part  of  the  cacochymia  is  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  habit  by  the  fore-mentioned  remedies, 
there  remains  always  a  great  weaknefs  and  flaccidity  in 
the  folid  parts,  from  which,  if  they  are  not  duly 
ftrengthened,  thefe  patients  foon  relapfe  again  into 
their  former  cachexy.  But  in  what  manner  and  by 
what  means  the  over-weakened  folids  are  to  be  thus 
ftrengthened,  has  been  formerly  (hewn  at  §.  28, 
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where  fteel  medicines-  or  thofe  prepared  from  the  fil¬ 
ings  of  iron  are  in  thefe  cafes  duly  applauded  for 
their  Angular  efficacy.  In  my  own  practice  I  have  feen 
a  very  great  number  oi  cafes,  where,  by  only  caly  biates 
joined  with  agreeable  fpices,  cachexies  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  having  firft  premifed  evacuants  three  or  four 
days  before  their  exhibition,  in  order  to  free  the  firfi: 
paffiage  from  all  mucous  filth  and  indigeftible  mat¬ 
ters.  For  we  are  then  plainly  fhewn,  that  the  caco- 
chymia  does  not  require  to  be  moved  by  perpetual 
evacuations  of  the  humours  j  but  by  increafing  the 
ftrength  and  adion  of  the  vefiels  upon  their  con¬ 
tained  humours,  fo  as  to  change  thofe  that  flow  with 
the  blood  in  an  half  crude  or  imperfed  ftate,  into 
healthy  and  vital  liquids.  We  formerly  obferved 
on  another  occafion,  at  §.  75.  NQ.  5,  that  the  loofe 
fwelling  of  the  body  has  gradually  fubflded  with  the 
ufe  of  the  chalybiates,  and  the  pale  or  flckly  com¬ 
pletion  has  changed  into  a  healthy  and  lively  red 
colour,  with  a  return  of  adivity  into  the  formerly 
lluggifh  and  almpft  infenfible  limbs,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  difcharge  of  the  gelatinous  and  watery  phlegm 
that  was  predominant  throughout  thehumours ;  which 
is  a  truth  alfo  confirmed  by  Galen’s  authority,  who 
prudently  cautions  that  a  cold  and  gelatinous  phlegm 
fhould  not  in  all  cafes  be  evacuated,  but  rather  be 
changed  into  goord  blood,  which  the  ufe  of  chalybi¬ 
ates  does  happily  effed  •,  and  the  truth  of  this  remark 
Will  always  be  experienced,  provided  the  vifcera 
are  but  in  a  found  or  uncorrupted  fiate.  But  if  any 
corrupt  or  purulent  matter  is  lodged  within  the  vif- 
'cera,  or  if  there  be  any  fcirrhous  hardnefs  in  them, 
I  never  could  find  that  the  ufe  of  chalybiates  had 
any  good  effeds  j  and  the  fame  is  likewife  true,  when 
a  tough  atrabilis  lies  impaded  within  die  vifcera  of 
the  abdomen,  from  whence  the  cachexy  arofe' :  and 
yet  the  ufe  oi  mineral  waters,  which  contain  in  them 
an  iron  difiolved  after  the  manner  unimitable  by  art, 
have  been  often  fuccefsfully  tried  in  the  like  cafes^  • 
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But  alcaline  faJts,  and  the  foaps  that  are  prepared 
t>f  them,  by  combining  with  oils,  have  great  effi¬ 
cacy  in  diffolving  tough  and  clammy  humours,  as 
formerly  intimated  at  §.  135  •,  but  then  thefe  will  be 
lels  convenient  at  the  time  when  fuch  patients  are  in 
a  courfe  of  chaiybiates.  For  fleel  filings  readily  dif- 
folve  in  an  acid  that  is  prepared  from  vegetables, 
but  if  an  alcaly  be  added  to  the  faid  diffolution,  the 
iron  precipitates  or  falls  to  the  bottom  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  yellow  earth  or  ochre,  which  being 
entangled  in  the  mucus  of  the  firfl  paffages,  may 
harden  into  a  folid  coagulum  hardly  diffolvable,  fo  as 
frequently  to  occafion  troubles  to  the  patient.  For 
this  reafon  therefore  alcaline  medicines  are  refrained 
from,  during  the  time  that  a  cachedtic  patient  ufes  the 
filings  or  other  preparations  of  fleet,  which  we  com- 
modioufly  exhibit  by  way  of  infufion,  either  in  wines 
or  flrong  bodied  ales  ;  or  if  they  are  taken  in  fub- 
fiance,  a  draught  of  the  like  wines  or  ales  is  advifed 
to  be  taken  after  them.  For  the  fame  reafons  like- 
tvife  in  the  patients  diet  fuch  aliments  are  to  be  ufed  as 
are  in  their  own  nature  inclined  rather  to  turn  four 
than  alcaline  ;  being  cautious  alfo  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  is  alcalefcent,  and.much  inclined  to  a  putrid  flate. 

But  unlefs  the  cachedlic  patient  now  recovered  will 
Continue  to  ufe  healthy  cxercifes  of  body,  they  com¬ 
monly  relap fe  again  in  a  fhort  time  into  their  firfl  di~ 
flemper.  How  often  do  phyficians  lament  that  the 
weak  girls  they  have  cured  of  the  green- ficknefs  be¬ 
come  again  equally  in  as  bad  a  condition,  within  the 
compals  of  a  few  months,  becaufe  they  will  not  fub*. 
mit,  more  efpecially  the  wealthier  fort  of  them,  to 
change  an  idle  into  an  adtive  courfe  of  life.  The  ex* 
ercife  therefore  mentioned  in  our  text  may  be  advifed 
after  the  diflemper  is  once  removed,  but  not  while 
they  are  yet  languifhing  with  the  advanced  cachexy  ; 
for  it  is  then  not  only  in  itfelfimpradlicable,  but  mud 
be  apparently  attended  with  danger,  to  bring  all  the 
flagnant  juices  fuddenly  into  quick  circulation,  by 
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over-hafty  and  powerful  exercife  beyond  the  patient’s 
ftrength :  for  in  a  little  time,  the  lungs  would  be 
brought  into  danger  of  a  fuffocation  from  an  infrac¬ 
tion  of  its  vefiels  with  thecacochymical  vifcid  orlentor. 
From  hence  it  is  that  we  fee  leucophlegmatic  perfons 
immediately  fall  into  fuch  a  panting  and  laborious 
breathing,  as  {hews  them  to  be  almoftnear  to  a  fuffoca- 
tion,  when  they  attempt  to  run  fwiftly,  or  go  haftily 
up  any  great  afcent.  In  fuch  circumftances,  therefore 
it  is  moft  advifeable  to  begin  firft  with  the  gentler  ex- 
ercifes,  as  of  well  rubbing  down  the  body  •,  for  which 
purpofe,  the  plufh  or  flannels  may  be  firft  charged 
with  or  held  over  the  dry  fumes  of  amber,  maftich, 
olibanum,  &e>  before  they  are  rubbed  upon  the  Akin; 
and  when  the  patients  have  thus  gained  fome  ftrength, 
they  may  be  perfwaded  to  rub  down  themfelves  in 
the  like  manner,  which  will  add  the  advantage  of 
mufcular  exercife  or  motion  to  the  former,  and  greatly 
increafe  the  efficacy.  Celfus  k  very  judicioufly  incul¬ 
cates  this  praQice  for  the  cure  of  the  prefent  malady, 
by  directing  :  Si  infirmior  eft ,  geftari ,  ungi,  perfri - 
cart,  fi  pot  eft,  maxims  per  fe  ipfum ,  Jaepius  eodem  die9 
£5?  ante  cibum  &  poft  eum ,  fic  ut  inter dum  oleo  quae- 
dam  adjiciantur  calefacientia ,  donee  infudet 44  If  the 
44  patient  be  very  weak  or  infirm,  to  let  him  be.  car- 
44  ried  about,  anointed  and  rubbed  *,  and  this  to  be 
44  done  more  efpecially  by  himfelf,  if  he  is  able,  fe- 
44  veral  times  upon  the  fame  day  both  before  and  af- 
44  ter  his  meals  ;  and  fometimes  may  be  added  to  the 
44  oil  with  which  he  is  rubbed  lome  heating  remedies, 
44  till  he  begins  to  ivveat.”  After  having  gained  greater 
degrees  of  ftrength,  the  patient  may  go  on  to  take 
the  benefit  of  a  wheel-carriage  firft,  and  then  of  horle- 
riding,  until  the  body  has  ftrength  and  firmnefs  enough 
to  exercife  itfelf  by  its  own  powers  and  then  he  may 
proceed  to  proportions  of  walking  and  running  Here 
you  truy  confult  alfo  what  has  been  faid  before  upon  the 
fame  fubjedlat  §.  28.  N°.  2.  and  after  all,  one  fhould 

often 
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often  and  carefully  inculcate  into  the  patient  thus  cur¬ 
ed,  that  the  only  means  to  prevent  his  relapfing  again 
into  the  firft  diftemper  will  confift  in  keeping  to  a 
good  diet  and  the  daily  ufe  of  exercife. 

When  bathing  has  been  alfo  recommended  by 
Celfus  J  for  the  cure  of  a  cachexy  or  ill  habit  of  the 
body  ;  but  then  he  feems  to  have  advifed  this  only  to 
carry  off  part  of  the  cacochymical  phlegm  or  water 
by  fweating  :  and  fince  the  cachexy  is  commonly  at 
the  fame  time  joined  with  a  relaxed  weaknefs  of  the 
folid  parts,  which  will  be  rather  increafed  than  relieved 
by  the  warm  water,  therefore  the  warm  baths  feem 
lefs  convenient  in  this  cafe,  unlefs  at  the  fame  time, 
they  are  helped  by  heating  aromatics,  to  corredl  their 
emollient  and  relaxing  power.  It  is  certain  at  lead: 
that  if  the  redundant  watery  humours,  are  to  be  car* 
xied  off  from  the  body  in  fweats,  it  will  be  better  ef¬ 
fected  by  placing  the  patients  in  a  dry  or  hot  ftove, 
and  letting  them  continue  there  for  a  proportionable 
time  every  day,  rather  than  by  the  ufe  of  a  warm  wa¬ 
ter  bath  :  but  if  the  defign  be  rather  to  ftrengthen  the 
over-weak  or  flaccid  body,  cold  bathing  will  be  more 
ferviceable,  in  which  Aetius  m  fo  much  confided  for 
the  cure  of  this  diffemper,  that  he  pronounces,  Quod 
fi  quis  ad  frigidae  lavacrum  adfuefieri  poffit ,  compendia 
ad  omnem  mali  curationem  pervenerit :  “  But  if  any 
“  one  of  thefe  cachedlic  patients  can  be  brought  to 
u  a  cuftom  of  ufing  the  cold  bath,  it  will  be  a  fhorn 
“  cure  to  their  whole  diftemper.”  But  then  it  is  a 
prudent  intimation  from  him  to  bring  the  patient  by 
degrees  to  a  habit  of  the  cold  bath  5  for  too  preci¬ 
pitate  or  long  continued  applications,  of  fuch  violent 
cold  or  weak  bodies,  is  inconfiftent  with  medical  pru¬ 
dence. 

1  Ibid.  pag.  169.  m  Serra.  X.  Cap.  xix.  pag.  232. 
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SECT.  MCLXXX. 

BUT  thefe  remedies  (§.  1 179.)  are  to  be  cho? 

fen  of  various  kinds,  and  ought  to  be  va- 
ribufly  prepared  and  applied  conformable  to  the 
proximate  and  known  caufe  of  the  diftemper. 

/  A 

If  we  confider  what  has  been  faid  at  §.  1168.  where 
we  reckoned  up  the  caufes  of  the  .cachexia,  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  evidently  enough,  that  different  and  even  oppo- 
fite  remedies  are  fometimes  neceffary  to  the  cure  of 
it.  When  the  body  appears  fwelled  with  vifcid  hu¬ 
mours  from  too  great  a  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  cor¬ 
roborant  remedies  will  then  be  of  ufe  -9  but  when  the 
humours  being  in  too  diffolved  a  date  are  drained 
or  wafhed  from  the  body,  without  being  redored 
again  by  frefh  nourifhment,  the  veffels  fhrink  toge¬ 
ther,  apd  the  whole  body  is  deftroyed  by  a  flow  ma- 
rafmus,  or  diffolving  confumption :  and  ip  this  laft 
cafe  fuch  remedies  are  required  as  gently  moiden  and 
give  a  better  confidence  to  the  humours. 

But  the  preparations  and  forms  of  the  remedies  them- 
felves  mud  be  alfo  various  according  to  the  particular 
circumdances.  As  for  example,  in  a  girl  that  is  bloated 
or  fwelled  with  what  they  call  the  pale  didemper*  from 
acacochymia  of  unadfive  phlegm  that  is  mucous  or 
clammy,  the  iron  or  dtel  medicines  are  rather  given 
in  a  diffolved  form,  in  a  vegetable  acid  than  in  fub- 
dance,  becaufe  otherwife  chalybiate  powders  and  deel 
filings  fwallowed  into  the  domach  are  apt  tq  entangle 
in  the  vifcid  mucus  and  clog  together,  fo  as  to  pafs 
on  through  the  bowels,  with  little  or  no  operation  or 
effedt  on  the  body.  But  on  the  contrary,  if  the  fird 
paffages  are  charged  with  a  fharp  fournefs,  cha'ybiates 
are  better  given  in  a  dry  fubdance,  becaufe  at  the 
fame  time  they  obtund  the  four  acrimony,  and  being 
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thereby  diffolved  perform  all  the  like  effects  on  the 
body  with  chalybiates  diffolved  in  other  acids. 

For  the  fame  reafons  like  wife  there  muft  be  a  va¬ 
riation  of  the  applied  remedies ;  fince,  (as  we  for¬ 
merly  intimated)  when  too  great  ftiffnefs  or  rigidity 
of  the  folids  is  to  be  relaxed,  warm  water,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  vapours  of  it,  afford  a  principal  remedy ; 
and  on  the  contrary  to  brace  up  and  ftrengthen  thofe 
that  are  too  much  relaxed,  the  bath  or  cold  water 
will  be  very  effectual,  even  far  beyond  what  any  per- 
fon  will  imagine  or  believe.  We  often  fee  in  our  prac¬ 
tice  a  great  number  of  weak  perfons,  who  being  of 
a  tender  conftitution,  are  almoft  upon  every  flight 
change  of  the  weather  troubled  with  the  head-ach, 
tooth-ach,  coughs,  or  colds,  &c.  to  relieve  which 
they  commonly  muffle  up  their  head  with  abundance 
of  clothing,  and  cherifh  it  with  a  perpetual  warmth, 
which  for  the  prefent  gives  them  fome  relief,  but  they 
are  thereby  rendered  yet  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
from  the  leaf;  cold,  and  immediately  makes  them  feel 
the  change  of  weather,  when  they  leffen  again  the  co¬ 
verings  of  their  head.  But  of  thefe  I  have  cured 
many,  by  perfwading  them  gradually  to  leiTen  the 
clothing  of  their  head,  by  beginning  with  the  fpring 
feafon  ;  and  then,  by  fkeping  with  their  head  very 
flightly  covered,  and  by  dipping  their  head,  neck, 
and  face  every  day  in  the  fummer  into  cold  water, 
they  have  been  able  to  go  on  wdth  the  fame  practice 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  following,  which  has 
rendered  all  the  upper  veifels  of  thofe  parts  fo  ftrong 
and  firm,  that  they  have  afterwards  lived  perfectly 
free  from  all  thofe  complaints,  and  without  receiving 
any  damage  from  the  feverer  alterations  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  this  more  efpecially,  if  at  the  fame  time 
they  have  been  careful  to  avoid  taking  cold  in  their 
feet. 

It  is  therefore  plain  from  thefe  confiderations,  that 
the  phyfician  muft  derive  the  rule  for  his  procedure 
in  the  cure  of  a  cachexy,  from  the  knowledge  of 
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its  detected  caufes  *,  and  confequently  that  very  differ¬ 
ent  methods  are  often  to  be  purfued  in  its  curative 
treatment. 


SECT.  MCLXXXI. 


T>  U  T  when  the  patient,  from  the  too  great 
"  acrimony,  has  a  confumption  or  cache&i- 
cal  wafting  of  body,  the  kind  or  nature  of 
the  acrimony  is  to  be  enquired  out,  as  much  as 
that  is  poffible,  i  By  refearching  into  the  pro¬ 
ductive  caufes  of  the  cachexy  (§,  n68.1and 
2°.  By  examining  into  the  temperament  of  the 
patient  and  his  malady  :  3^.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  effedts  or  fymptoms ;  and  laftly, 
4°.  From  thofe  of  the  excretions. 


In  a  ftate  of  health  there  is  no  very  remarkable 
acrimony  to  be  found  either  in  the  fluid  or  in  the  folid 
parts  of  our  body ;  for  although  the  healthy  blood 
has  fomething  of  a  brackifh  or  faline  tafte,  it  is  yet 
of  fo  foft  and  mild  a  nature,  as  to  give  no  manner  i 
of  pain  or  uneafinefs  to  the  eye,  into  which  it  is  dropt. 
Even  the  bile  itfelf,  that  has  the  greateft  acrimony 
among  our  humours,  is  eafily  tolerable  to  the  eye, 
while  it  is  frefh.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  the  urine, 
which  is  an  excrementitious  and  acrid  humour,  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  body  as  no  longer  fit  to  be  retained 
within  it.  If  the  recent  flefh  of  healthy  animals  be 
boiled  in  water  they  make  a  foft  or  unacrid  broth, 
and  a  foft  jelly  of  the  like  kind  is  extracted  from  the 
bones  and  flefh  by  boiling  them  long  in  water  :  but 
the  brain  is  of  all  parts  the  mod  infipid  and  taftelefs ; 
nor  do  any  of  the  other  vifcera  of  the  body  impart 
any  acrimony  to  the  broths  in  which  they  are  boiled. 
And  from  thence  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  matter 
of  our  nourifhment,  required  to  make  a  reftitution 
pf  the  wafte.  from  the  folid  and  fluid  parts  of  our 

body, ; 
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body,  muff:  be  necefffarily  endowed  with  a  foft  or  un~ 
acrid  difpofition.  And  from  hence  we  obferve  like- 
wife  that  the  chyle,  prepared  from  our  ingefted  ali¬ 
ment*,  is  always  of  a  foft,  oily,  or  fweetifh  tafte, 
and  the  more  fo  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  an  afli- 
milation  with  the  reft  of  our  fluids  and  folids.  No 
fooner  therefore  does  acrimony  take  place  in  our  hu¬ 
mours,  but  our  nutrition  from  them  begins  to  be  de¬ 
praved,  and  the  body  pines  away  with  a  confump¬ 
tion. 

When  children  are  long  afflicted  with  an  acid  acri¬ 
mony,  their  bodies  fall  into  a  miferable  wafting 
throughout,  and  their  bellies  only  remain  lwelledand 
ft uffed  up  with  the  remains  from  the  indigefted  food, 
When  there  is  a  great  degree  of  acrimony  in  the  hu¬ 
mours,  in  a  fcurvy  of  long  handing,  a  confumption 
alfo  commonly  follows  it,  as  we  formerly  obferved 
at  §.  1151.  N°.  4.  When  an  acrid  fanies  is  in  part 
again  abforbed  into  the  blood,  it  infe&s  all  the  juices 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  fee  the  ftouteft  bodies  pine 
away  in  a  marafmus  or  confumption,  and  are  dried 
up  although  they  take  a  due  quantity  of  the  beft  ali¬ 
ments.  It  is  therefore  apparent  from  hence,  that  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  humours  may  be  the  caufe  of  a  ca- 
che&icai  confumption  or  tabes,  and  that  this  wafting 
fometimes  attends  in  our  prefent  malady.  This  has 
been  alfo  intimated  to  us  by  Celfus n,  where  in  treat¬ 
ing  upon  this  difeafe,  he  alfo  affirms  *,  “  That  to 
<c  this  malady  there  fometimes  happens  to  be  con- 
<c  joined,  befides  a  confumption  or  tabes,  a  conti- 
fic  nual  roughnefs  of  the  outer  Akin  with  puftules 
or  ulcerations  Huic ,  pr  deter  tabem ,  iliud  quo - 

que  nonnunquam  a c cider e  foler7  ut  per  ajjiduas  puftulas , 
aut  ulcer  a,  fumma  cutis  exafperetur.  Which  indeed 
feems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  greater  acrimony  in  the 
humours  carried  to  the  fkin. 

But  that  the  cure  ot  the  diftemper  may  rightly 
fucceed,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  prevailing  acrimony 

ought 
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ought  to  be  firft  known,  as  far  as  the  rules  of  art  can 
help  us  to  difeover  it :  for  it  is  certain  that  fometimes 
a  marafmus  will  lpring  from  latent  caufes.  For  if 
only  the  dread  of  being  executed  could,  in  the  fpace 
of  one  night’s  time,  fo  far  wade  a  man,  that  even 
his  hairs  turned  grey  or  flaxen  °,  it  is  plain  enough 
that  from  the  fame  caufe  in  a  (lighter  degree,  the 
Jike  marafmus  or  wading  may  be  produced  in  a 
longer  fpace  of  time.  Accordingly  we  thus  obferve, 
that  thofe  perfons  gradually  pine  or  wade  away,  who 
lie  under  continual  oppreflions  of  fear,  grief,  or  Cure. 
And  here  the  change  in  the  body,  ariflng  from  the 
^affedtions  of  the  mind,  cannot  at  firfl  be  imputed 
to  a  greater  acrimony  of  the  humours ;  but  then  it 
is  certain  that  very  great  alterations  in  the  humours 
may  be  introduced  by  paflions  of  the  mind  long  con¬ 
tinued,  as  was  made  apparent  in  the  hidory  of  me- 
lancholy-madnefs  *,  and  therefore  in  courfe  it  follows 
plainly,  that  the  nature  of  the  vice  or  degeneracy  in 
the  humours  ought  to  be  confidered  and  detected, 
that  being  once  known,  it  may  be  afterwards  cured 
or  corre&ed.  The  following  heads  will  therefore 
here  require  to  be  confidered. 

1. ]  The  caufes  of  our  prefent  malady  were  before 
recited  (at  §.  1 168,}  from  whence  it  here  remains  to 
be  difcovered,  which  of  them  may  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  indrumentally  productive  of  the  difeafe  that 
offers ;  and  whether  any,  or  what  fort  of  acrimony 
they  are  inclined  to  produce  :  and  above  all  it  mud 
be  confidered,  what  kind  of  diet  the  patient  has  ufed. 
Thus  for  example,  we  very  juflly  fufpe£t  infants,  who 
live  entirely  on  a  milk  diet,  of  having  an  acid  acri¬ 
mony  :  as  alfo  we  accufe  a  muriatic  or  fea-falt  acri¬ 
mony  in  thofe  patients,  who  have  for  a  long  time  fed 
upon  faked  provifions.  And  the  like  may  be  truly 
faid  of  the  other  fpecies  of  acrimony. 

2. ]  For  in  perfons  of  a  warm  temperature,  and 
jrn  thofe  who  have  laboured  under  hot  or  acute  di- 
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tempers,  if  a  cachexy  endues,  we  know  the  humours 
ldine  to  degenerate  into  an  alcaline  putrefaction. 
\nd  on  the  contrary,  in  a  cold  temperature,  or  in  a 
ironical  difeafe,  the  humours  rather  incline  to  a 
luggidi  mucous  vifcidity,  which  has  feldom  any  con- 
oined  acrimony,  at  lead:  towards  the  beginning  of 
he  diflemper. 

3.]  In  general  the  pains  that  arife  without  any  ap- 
>arent  figns  of  a  quickened  circulation,  or  any  great 
bftrudtion,  as  alio  an  erofion  of  the  parts  without 
ny  prefent  dwelling,  give  figns  of  prevailing  acri- 
nony  in  the  humours  p.  For  acrimony  is  not  always 
ulpabie  and  accufable  where  there  is  pain  :  fmce  we 
ee  the  diarpeft  pains  may  fuddenly  arife  from  inflam  - 
nation  only  in  the  mod:  healthy  bodies,  in  which  no 
igns  of  any  acrimony  in  the  humours  were  ever  re- 
narkable.  A  perfon  who  has  been  fweating  with  la- 
)our?  having  taken  a  large  draught  of  cold  water,  will 
>ften  in  the  fpace  oftwo  or  three  hours  be  afflided  with 
1  mod:  fharp  pleurify,  joined  with  fo  violent  a  pain, 
hat  to  avoid  it  he  dowly  fuffocates  himfelf,  not  daring 
o  breathe  a  fufficiency  of  'air  :  but  then  in  this  cafe 
here  is  ari  increafed  motion  of  the  humours,  namely, 
in  acute  fever.  An  exoftofis,  that  gradually  grows 
)Ut  of  a  bone,  alfo  excites  the  mod:  intolerable  pains' 
>y  diffracting  the  periofleutB  ^  but  then  it  is  conjoined 
(vith  amanifed:  dwelling.  But  where  pains  arife  with- 
put  heat  or  dwelling,  phyficians  have  juft  grounds  to 
impute  them  to  acrimony.  From  hence  arife  thofe 
iroublefome  pains  in  the  fcurvy,  and  the  ulcers  that 
pontaneoudy  break  out  in  the  legs,  that  gradually 
pread  and  devour  the  circumjacent  parts.  It  fol- 
ows  therefore,  that  thefe  fymptoms  afford  a  general 
Ign  of  acrimony.  But  what  the  kind  or  difpofuion 
pf  the  laid  acrimony  may  be,  we  are  again  taught 
by  other  fymptoms,  upon  which  we  formerly  treated 
[at  §.  63,  64,  85,  86.)  Moreover  the  fymptoms  that 
jffually  accompany  and  point  out  the  ieveral  fpecies 
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ef  acrimony,  may  be  feen  handfornely  fet  forth  in 
our  author’s  femeiotics  orfigns  of  difeales  in  general q: 
which  would  be  therefore  here  fuperfluous  for  us  to!; 
repeat. 

4.]  For  the  excretions  of  the  body  are  commonly 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  blood  and  humoursfrom 
whence  they  are  made.  So  that  where  an  alcaline  acri¬ 
mony  prevails,  the  urine  is  difcharged  acrid,  thick, 
brown,  frothy,  and  foetid  ;  and  the  excrements  of 
the  bowels  have  alfo  a  cadaverous  fmell  •,  and  even! 
the  fweat  itfelf  is  fometimes  foetid.  But  in  a  four 
acrimony  the  urine  is  obferved  colourlefs,  fometimes; 
painful  or  fcalding,  thick,  white,  and  with  a  copious 
grofs  fediment.  The  feces  of  the  inteftines  look! 
green,  and  fmell  four ;  and  the  fweat  itfelf  fmells 
acid.  But  in  the  muriatic  or  fea-falt  acrimony,  the, 
urine  is  very  fait,  but  (lowly  putrifies,  and  depofits  a 
thick  fediment  to  the  bottom,  with  a  fhining  {kin; 
lipon  its  furface. 

If  therefore  the  expert  phyfician  (hall  attend  to  all 
the  four  appearances  of  this  fedtion,  as  above  defcribed,! 
he  cannot  but  be  acquainted  whether  there  be  any 
prevailing  acrimony  prelent,  and  what  nature  or  dif- 
pofition  it  has. 

SECT.  MCLXXXII. 

\KT HEN  thefe  kinds  and  effefts  of  the  par- 
”  ticular  acrimony  are  known,  they  are  to 
be  conedhed  by  their  contraries,  (fee  §.  1166.) 

In  what  manner  acid  and  alcaline  acrimony  are  to 
be  corredted,  we  formerly  {hewed  in  the  peculiar  chap¬ 
ters  on  thofe  fubjedts :  but  moreover  upon  thofe  and 
other  kinds  of  acrimony,  you  may  confult  what  was; 
delivered  at  §.  1051,  where  we  propofed  the  general 
caufes  of  chronical  diftempers. 

9  Ibidem  §.  912 ,8c  fequentibus. 
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SECT.  MCLXXXIII. 

WHENEVER  a  quantity  of  matter  or 
*  *  corruption  is  collected,  within  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  breaft  or  thorax,  betwixt  the 
lungs  and  the  pleura,  it  is  called  an  empyema. 

It  is  certain,  the  word  empyema  was  by  the  ancients 
ufed  in  a  more  relaxed  or  general  fignification,  to 
mean  any  fuppuration  in  foft  parts  of  the  body,  as  may 
be  demonftrated  from  many  paftages,  that  are  col-J 
leCted  together  by  Foefius  in  his  Oeconomia ,  from  Hip - 
focrates ,  Galen ,  Aretaeus ,  &c.  But  in  the  mean 
time  it  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  more  peculiar  and  fpe- 
citical  ufe  of  the  word  amongft  them,  was  to  denote 
a  collection  of  matter  in  the  capacity  of  the  thorax, 
betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  pleura  :  a  very  exaCf  defi¬ 
nition  of  which  we  meet  with  in  Aetius  r  that  runs 
in  the  following  words  :  cc  Thofe  are  called  empye- 
cal,  that  is  to  fay,  fuppu rated  in  the  breaft,  in 
whom  an  abfcefs  having  formed  itfelf  in  the  mem¬ 
brane,  that  inwardly  lines  the  ribs,  or  in  fome  of 
the  other  membranes  of  the  thorax,  the  collected 
matter  from  thence  breaks  forth,  and  pours  itfelf 
out  into  the  empty  capacity  of  the  breaft,  betwixt 
the  lungs  and  the  membrane  that  lines  the  ribs  :n 
Empyici ,  hoc  eft  peblcre  fuppurati ,  vocantur ,  quibus  ab - 
fceffus  in  fuccingente  coftas  intrinfecus  membrana ,  aut  in 
aliqua  alia  pe  51  oris  pellicula ,  fabfus ,  acervatim  ruptus  eft9 
(A  in  vacuum  pe5lcris  locum  effufus ,  inter  pulmonem  & 
membranam  coftas  fuccingentem .  And  thus  is  the  fenfe 
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in  which  the  phyficians  and  furgeons  of  the  preferit 
day,  commonly  underftand  the  term  empyema. 

^  ^  'v  '  •  »  ^  *•  ...  / 

SECT.  MCLXXXlf  . 


WHICH  malady  therefore  always  fup- 
pofes  a  purulent  vomica,  or  abfcefs  to? 
have  broke  open/from  whence  the  falling  mat¬ 
ter  is  gathered  within  the  bread:. 

In  what  manner  an  inflammation  changes  to  a  fup-  1 
puratiori,  we  formerly  explained  at  §.  387;  where  ; 
we  alfo  confidered  the  cirCumflances  requifite  to  the 
forming  of  a  laudable  pus  or  matter.  A  lodgment, 
or  colle&ioft  therefore  of  matter  in  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax,  muft  hate  had  an  abfcefs  going  before 
it,  which  it  is  ufual  to  call  a  vomica,  fo  long  as  it 
continues  whole,  and  confines  the  matter  within  the 
parts  where  it  was  firit  made  ;  but  When  it  breaks 
open  and  allows  the  matter  to  efcape,  or  fall  out  of 
the  ruptured  tumour,  it  then  becomes  an  empyema. 
For  we  know  not  of  any  humours,  that  being  colle&ed 
within  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  from  any  caufe,  can 
be  there  ever  converted  into  true  pus  or  matter.  Hip - 
pocrates  8  has  indeed  pronounced,  “  That  if  blood  be 
96  preternaturally  poured  Out  of  its  vefiels  into  thef  $ 
belly,  it  mull  of  necefiity  be  fuppurated  Si 
in  ventrem  effufus  fuerit  [anguis  praeter  naturam ,  ne- 
cejfe  eft  fufipurari.  But  then  we  formerly  proved  . 
upon  another  occafion  (at  §.  1 72.  NQ.  1.)  that  the 
word  fuppuration  in  this  place  is  ufed  to  fignify  any  v! 
kind  of  corruption  of  the  blood,  different  from  the 
change  that  converts  it  into  laudable  matter  pro-  \ 
perly  fo  called.  For  thus  blood  coiledted  within  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax  may  putrefy,  or  degenerate 
into  a  corrupt  ichor  ;  but  is  by  no  means  changed  into 
a  true  matter.  However  the  acrimony  of  the  faid 

ichoi" 
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ichor  may  fo  corrode  and  inflame  the  parts  which  it 
Waters,  as  to  produce  in  them  an  abfcefs  of  true  mat< 
ter ;  but  then  at  the  fame  time,  it  thus  appears,  that 
the  matter  is  not  of  the  humours  that  were  evafated 
into  the  capacity  of  the  bread  ;  but  that  it  mud  be 
drd  made  matter  in  the  vomica  or  abfcefs,  before  it 
falls  into  the  bread. 

Our  next  bufinefs  is,  therefore,  to  confider  thole 
parts  from  which  a  broken  abfcefs  may  pour  out  its 
matter  into  the  ched  or  thorax. 

SECT.  MCLXXXV. 

OF  this  kind  therefore  there  are  vomica’s* 
or  clofe  abfcefles.  iQ.  Of  the  lungs  ;  arif- 
ing  either  from  an  inflammation  of  them  (§.  820, 
1867.)  a  fpitting  of  blood,  or  from  fome  refolved 
matter  tranflated  to  and  impacted  into  them  : 
Z  .  Of  the  pleura ;  either  from  an  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  it  (§.  875,)  a  flight  wound  externally 
inflided  and  fuddenly  doling  up  outwardly,  but 
breaking  open  inwardly  (§.  298,)  or  from  a 
contufion  of  the  fame  membrane*  or  from  a 
concealed  laceration  of  it  that  comes  to  a  fup- 
puration  (§.  324: )  30.  Of  the  diaphragm;  which 
being  inflamed  and  fuppurated  breaks  in  its  up¬ 
per  part  t§.  907,  910:)  40.  Of  the  mediafti- 
num  ;  when  it  is  affedted  in  like  manner  with 
the  former  (§.  877  :)  To  which  add  finally* 
50.  The  pericardium  itfeif,  (§.  8 77.) 

10.]  After  what  manner,  and  with  what  figns  aft 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  changes  to  a  fuppu.  ation, 
we  have  formerly  fhewn,  at  the  numbers  here  cited 
in  our  text ;  where  we  treated  upon  a  peripneumony  : 
but  more  efpecially  it  was  remarked  at  §.  836,  that 
if  a  fuppuration  of  the  lungs  pours  out  its  matter 

into 
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into  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  it  produces  an  em¬ 
pyema  that  is  commonly  fatal,  becaufe  the  lungs  are 
already  eaten  through  by  an  ulcer,  before  the  empye¬ 
ma  can  be  formed,  whence  there  can  be  but  fmall 
hopes  that  the  patient  ftiould  recover  from  fo  great  a 
degree  of  the  diftemper,  as  we  fhall  hereafter  fhew 

at  §.  1192.  .  ■ 1 

But  fince  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  a  di¬ 
ftemper  fo  troublefome  and  dangerous,  this  caufe  of 
a  future  empyema  may  be  eafily  known  ;  as  may  be 
alfo  the  fpitting  of  blood  that  has  gone  before  •,  and 
concerning  which  as  a  caufe  of  an  ulcer  in  the  lungs, 
we  fhall  hereafter  treat,  when  we  come  to  the  chap- . 
ter  upon  a  phthifis  or  confumption  of  the  lungs. 

But  there  is  fometimes  made  a  colle&ion  of  grofs 
matter  within  the  lungs,  or  other  Vifcera  of  the  body, 
flowly  accumulated  in  the  veflels  which  it  is  unable  to 
pervade,  by  whofe  {freights  being  arrefted,  it  occa- 
fions  an  obftrudion  of  the  vifcus  or  bowel  *,  which 
is  indeed  flight,  and  joined  with  but  few  fymptoms 
at  the  beginning,  but  fuch  as  may  by  degrees  in- 
ereafe  from  the  continuance  of  the  fame  caufes,  and 
by  comprefiing  the  parts  that  are  near  •,  or,  by  the  in- 
creafed  acrimony  of  the  matter,  an  inflammation  may 
be  excited,  that  will  be  followed  with  a  fmall  vomica 
or  abfcefs.  We  formerly  treated  upon  the  caufes  of  a 
peripneumony  at  §.  824,  where  it  appeared  that  an 
imperfed  or  crude  chyle  prepared  from  too  grofs  and 
clammy  foods,  with  violent  exercife  of  the  lungs  by 
running,  wreffling,  ftraining,  or  lifting,  &V.  may 
produce  this  dangerous  diftemper,  more  efpecially  to 
be  feared  when  it  has  taken  up  its  refidence  in  the 
ends  of  the  pulmonary  arteries :  but  the  fame  malady 
is  much  lefs  dangerous  when  it  lies  in  the  extremities 
of  the  bronchial  arteries.  If  therefore  the  faid  mat¬ 
ter  which  is  unfit  to  pals  the  veflels  be  arrefted  in 
but  a  fmall  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  efpecially  about 
the  ends  of  the  bronchial  arteries,  it  is  then  eafily 
intelligible  that  the  like  diftemper  may  be  formed, 

with- 


/ 
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without  cabling  any  great  impediment  to  theadion  of 
the  Jungs.  We  fee  in  colds  or  catarrhs,  a  great 
quantity  of  thick  phlegm  is  preffed  out  from  the  ar¬ 
terial  extremities  into  the  wind-pipe,  from  whence  it 
is  difcharged  by  coughing  :  if  therefore  the  faid  vif- 
cid  matter  is  unable  to  dilcharge  itfelf,  either  from 
a  conflridion  by  the  cold  air,  or  from  the  great  te¬ 
nacity  of  the  matter,  which  hinders  its  efcaping  thro* 
the  ends  of  the  arteries,  there  will  be  a  fettled  ob- 
llrudion  of  this  kind,  that  may  loon  be  followed 
with  a  vomica  of  the  lungs;  but  being  often  fo 
imall,  as  to  be  hardly  accompanied  with  any  mani- 
feft  fever,  tis  therefore  often  pafled  by  unnoticed  by 
thofe  who  are  lefs  cautious.  I  have,  in  the  courfe 
of  my  pradice,  often  feen  fuch  a  latent  vomica, 
joined  wdth  but  little  cough,  that  has  brought  away 
the  mucus  from  the  branchings  of  the  wind-pipe 
ithin  the  lun^s,  from  whence  it  has  been  miflaken 
for  a  cold  or  catarrh,  until  the  fudden  difcharge  of 
a  quantity  of  matter  has  demonflrated  what  the  la¬ 
tent  diforder  was.  Even  at  the  time  I  write  this,  I 
have  vifited  a  nobleman,  whofe  broken  or  hoarfe 
voice,  and  oppreffion  in  his  bread  upon  going  up 
flairs,  with  a  troublefome  cough,  have  affiided  him 
for  fome  time  ;  and  he  now  begins  to  fpit  up  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  concoded  matter,  although  the  patient  and 
his  phyficians  have  all  along  ftubbornly  maintained 
the  cafe  was  nothing  more  than  a  cold  or  catarrh,  be- 
caufe  catarrhs  were  at  the  fame  time  very  frequent  or 
popular,  from  the  feverity  of  the  winter  feafon. 

It  fometimes  happens  when  fuch  obflruded  parts 
of  the  lungs  are  of  no  great  extent,  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  long  time  without  being  difcoverable  by  any 
apparent  figns;  and  yet  turning  afterwards  to  a  fup- 
puration  from  the  acceflion  of  another  caufe,  by  eat¬ 
ing  into  the  foft  lungs,  they  will  often  produce  a 
vomica  or  abfcefs  that  is  confiderabJy  large.  This  has 
been  obferved  by  that  moil  expert  phyfician  Bavlivi  % 
Vql.  XI.  G  g  namely, 

*  frax.  Med.  Lib.  I.  Cap.  ix.  pa g.  35, 
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namely,  that  thefe  tubercles  in  the  lungs  will  fome- 
times  lie  dormant  many  years,  without  giving  the 
patient  any  fenfible  uneafinefs,  but  at  length  Ihew 
themfelves  plainly  enough  after  a  quinfey,  pleurify,  or 
fever  have  been  cured*,  and  he  allures  us  he  has  twice 
obferved  this  in  dead  bodies  that  he  opened  ;  and 
therefore  he  advifes  their  cure  to  be  immediately 
undertaken,  when  at  the  fame  time  a  pain  fixes 
itfelf  in  the  back,  bread:,  or  fide,  after  a  cured  fever,, 
joined  with  a  difficulty  of  the  breathing.  Among 
the  writers  of  medical  obfervations  or  hiftories,  we 
read  a  number  of  thefe.  cafes  where  the  patients  were 
fuddenly  extinguilhed  by  a  fuffocating  catarrh  (as  was 
imagined),  upon  the  opening  of  whofe  deceased  bo¬ 
dies/  all  the  air-veflels  of  the  lungs  were  found  filled 
with  a  purulent  matter  *,  and  in  fome  of  them  the 
faid  matter  has  milled  impetuoufiy  out  through  the 
mouth  and  nofe.  A  notable  cafe  of  this  kind  fell 
under  my  own  obfervation.  There  came  to  confult 
me  at  my  own  houfe,  a  patient  brought  in  a  coach, 
and  it  was  not  without  uneafinefs  that  he  came  up  a 
good  number  of  Hairs  to  me,  as  he  readily  confelfed, 
imagining  his  diforder  to  be  a  convulfive  afthma,  but 
was  for  perfuading  me  that,  in  other  refpe&s,  he.  was 
perfe&ly  well.  Having  examined  the  cafe,  I  ad- 
monilhed  him  of  the  dangerous  confequence  that 
might  attend  his  malady,  fince  I  believed  there  was 
a  latent  vomica  or  abfcefs  in  his  lungs,  and  that  the 
only  hopes  of  his  getting  cured,  would  depend  upon 
the  rupture  of  it,  and  the  difcharge  of  its  matter 
before  the  parts  of  the  emptied  abfcefs  could  be  con- 
folidated  or  healed  up.  I  readily  perceived  he  would 
<  not  much  confide  in  this  diagnofis  which  I  made  of 
his  diftemper  however  he  promifed  to  make  trial 
of  the  remedies  I  had  prefcribed  *,  accordingly  he 
went  chearfully  down  Hairs,  got  into  the  coach,  and 
>vas  driven  to  the  houfe  of  a  neighbouring  apothe¬ 
cary  j  but  while  his  fervant  was  knocking  at  the  door,^ 
the  gati^K  himfelf  expired,  with  a  great  quantity  of 
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corruption  flowing  out  through  his  mouth  and  no- 
ftrils.  Baglivi  u  having  been  a  witnefs  to  fudden 
cafes  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  courfe  of  his  pradice, 
was  induced  to  cry  out*  O  quantum  difficile  eft ,  curare 
inorb  os  pulmonum  !  O  quanto  difficilius  eofdem  cognof- 
ctre ,  &  de  iis  certum  dare  praefagium  !  Fallnnt  vet 
peritiffimos ,  ac  ipfos  medicinae  principes.  Tyrones  mei 
cauti  ejlote ,  &  prudent es ,  in  iis  curandis  ;  nec  facilem 
promittite  curationem ,  ut  nebulones  faciunt ,  qui  Hip- 
pocratem  non  legunt :  “  O  what  a  difficulty  it  is  to 
46  cure  diftempers  of  the  lungs !  yet  how  much  more 
<c  difficult  is  it  to  know  or  difcover  them,  and  to 
“  give  a  true  prognoftic  concerning  them  !  fince 
44  they  deceive  even  thofe  who  are  the  moll  fkilful 
<c  in  our  faculty,  and  arrived  to  the  degree  of  prin- 
u  cipal  phyficians.  My  pupils,  be  ye  careful  and 
“  prudent  in  undertaking  the  cure  of  thefe  ;  neither 
“  be  too  eafily  forward  in  promifing  a  cure  of  them, 
46  as  do  thofe  deceivers  who  never  read  Hippocrates .” 

Certainly  Hippocrates  w  knew  there  are  fometimes 
fuppurations  that  lie  concealed  within  the  body,  and 
from  this  knowledge  he  has  therefore  pronounced, 
44  That  in  thofe  patients  where  there  is  a  fuppuration 

44  of  any  particular  part  in  the  body,  without  the  ma- 
14  nifeftation  of  it  by  the  figns ;  in  fuch,  the  reafon 

45  of  its  yielding  no  figns  is  owing  either  to  the  great 
44  thicknefs  of  the  matter,  or  of  the  furrounding 
44  parts  Quibus  fuppuratym  quoddam  in  cor  pore 
txiftens  ftgnis  non  proditur ,  iis  ob  pur  is  aut  loci  craffi- 
tudinem  fui  ftgna  non  edit.  For  this  is  what  I  have 
obferved  to  be  true  in  other  vifcera  of  the  body,  as 
Well  as  in  the  lungs.  I  have  feveral  times  feen  an 
abfcefs  in  the  liver,  or  in  the  kidnies  of  bodies  that 
have  been  opened,  any  exiftence  of  which  was  not  fo 
much  as  fufpeded  by  the  phyficians  in  the  patienTs 
life-time,  and  more  infiances  of  that  fort  are  given 
by  Bonetus. 

G  g  2  But 

Ibiaem.pag.34.  y  Sea,  VI.Aph0r.4t,  Charter. 

Tom.  JX,  pag.  274, 
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But  Hippocrates  x  alfo  mentions  fuch  tubercles  of 
the  lungs  as  afterwards  iuppurate,  when  he  lays, 
«  That  when  the  lungs  draw  tothemfelves  blood  or 
“  a  fait  phlegm,  without  difcharging  them  again, 
<c  being  therein  collected  and  compared  together, 
they  commonly  produce  tubercles  of  the  lungs, 
“  which  fuppurate  and  then  adds,  But  if  this 
be  not  duly  attended  to,  the  diftemper  holds  on 
<c  for  a  year,  changes  from  one  to  another,  and  goes 
c<  under  a  variety  of  complaints Quum  ad  fefe 
pulmo  fanguinem ,  aut  pituitam  falfam,  traxerit,  neque 
rurjus  dimiferit ,  fed  ibi  collegia  &  coabia  futrint>  ex 
his  tuber cuia  in  pulmone  gigui  folent ,  &  fuppurari . 
Poftea  monet :  niji  vero  advertatur ,  morbus  annum 
detinet ,  £s?  mutatur ,  £5?  fubit  affebtiones.  In 

the  fame  place  too  he  oblerves,  that  lometimes  the 
matter  breaks  forth  into  the  capacity  of  the  breaft, 
from  whence  it  mult  then  be  evacuated,  either  by 
incifion  or  by  the  cautery.  The  like  he  alfo  has  in 
another  place  y,  where  he  remarks  too,  that  an  em* 
pyema  may  arife  from  thence.  ’Tis  therefore  appa¬ 
rent,  that  from  fuch  a  latent  caufe  matter  may  be 
fometimes  collected  within  the  capacity  of  the  breaft, 
and  often  deceive  the  phyficians,  who  expedl  not  an 
empyema,  unlefs  violent  inflammatory  diftempers 

of  the  breaft  have  gone  before. 

20.]  That  fuch  vomicas  or  abfteftes  are  fometimes 
formed  in  the  membrane  of  the  pleura,  and  in  the 
intercoftal  fpaces,  as  upon  breaking  open  pour  out 
their  contained  matter  into  the  capacity  of  the  breaft, 
has  been  before  made  evident  in  our  hiftory  of  the 
pleurify,  efpecially  at  §.  894,  where  we  treated  of  a 
fuppurating  pleurify.  And  in  what  manner  an  em¬ 
pyema  may  arife  from  a  wound  in  the  breaft  ill  cured, 

has  been  alfo  declared  at  §.  298. 

Moreover  at  §.  324,  where  we  treated  upon  con- 

tufion,  it  was  obferved,  that  the  evafated  humours 
'  which 

*  De  Intern.  AfFeft.  Cap.  iv.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  pag.  641. 
y  De  MorbisLib.I.  Cap.  vm.  ibid.  pag.  541. 
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which  are  fometimes  lodged  under  the'entire  fkin, 
if  they  be  not  abforbed  again  by  the  veins,  may  be¬ 
come  acrimonious  by  ftagnating,  fo  as  to  produce 
inflammations,  fuppurations,  &c.  and  therefore  an 
empyema  may  ariie  from  a  contuflon  of  the  thorax. 
But  it  was  alfo  obferved  at  §.  326,  that  the  like  mif- 
chiefs  may  enfue  from  a  contuflon  of  the  mufcles  ; 
and  it  was  like  wife  faid,  that  fometimes  fome  of  the 
mufcular  fibres  only  are  ruptured  in  fo  fmall  a  pro¬ 
portion,  as  not  to  hinder  the  action  of  the  mufcle  ; 
which  makes  what  the  ancients  have  called  (aTroiviioi) 
a  wrench  or  fprain  *,  and  (priyjuux)  a  rupture,  as  was 
there  proved  from  the  authorities  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen ;  But  from  thence  we  have  feen  the  molt  trou- 
blefome  pains  will  enfue,  which  hold  for  a  longtime ; 
and  Hippocrates  informs  us,  that  thefe  ruptures  a- 
mong  the  mufcular  fibres,  are  more  particularly  dan¬ 
gerous  and  difficult:  to  cure  about  the  thorax  ;  be- 
caufe  a  reft  of  the  parts  affedted  here  conduces  much 
towards  the  cure,  which  is  a  thing  not  poflible  to  be 
obtained  in  the  breaft,  that  is  obliged  to  perpetual 
motion  in  the  breathing  *,  fo  that  by  the  continual 
irritation,  a  phlegmon  and  fuppuration  may  enfue  ; 
and  if  the  abfcefs  breaks  inwardly,  ’tis  the  caufe  of 
an  empyema.  Aetius  z  feems  to  have  feared  an  em¬ 
pyema  from  fuch  a  caufe  ;  for  after  having  faid  that 
le  had  known  fome  perfons  .become  empyemic  with¬ 
out  a  fever,  he  fubjoins,  Quibus  autem  ex  gymnafii 
exercitiis ,  aut  lapfu  aliquo ,  vulfio  fafta,  aolorem  quern* 
iam  circa  thoracem  in  profundo  attuht ,  &c.  44  But  in 

14  thofe  who  have  a  certain  deep  pain  in  their  bread 
;c  brought  by  fome  wrench  or  fall  in  gymnaftic  exer- 
“  cifes,”  &c.  He  then  proceeds  to  reckon  up  the 
remedies  for  removing  the  malady.  In  the  Latin 
:ranflation  of  Aetius  a  they  have  tranflated  the  word 
(T7rci<j(AQL)  in  this  place  improperly  cowjulfion^  inftead 
of  wrench  or  fprain,  as  we  formerly  Ihewedat  §.  326. 

G^nr*- 

g  3  iis 

z  Lib.  VIII.  Cap.  lxxiii.  pag.  173.  verfa  a  Sormon* 

VIII.  Cap.  lxv.  pag.  84. 
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’Tis  therefore  plain  that  fuch  a  rupture  among  the 
fibres,  furrounded  by  the  intire  pleura  and  intercodal 
mufcles,  maybe  judly  reckoned  among  the  caufesof 
an  empyema. 

3. ]  We  have  already  treated  upon  the  fuppuration 
that  follows  after  an  inflammation  of  the  diaphragma, 
at  the  numbers  here  cited  in  our  text,  where  it  was 
alfo  obferved,  that  the  abfcefs  feated  in  the  diaph¬ 
ragma  might  either  break  downwards  into  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  abdomen,  fo  as  to  produce  a  purulent  af- 
cites ;  or  upwards,  into  that  of  the  thorax,  from 
whence  an  empyema  follows. 

4,  5.J  Upon  thefe  heads  we  have  alfo  treated  in  the 
places  referr’d  to  by  the  numbers  cited  in  our  text : 
confult  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  thofe  particulars  that 
regard  an  inflammation  and  confequent  fuppuration 
in  the  mediadinum  and  pericardium,  at§.  913. 

In  the  mean  time  however  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  matter  colle&ed  within  the  capacity  of  the 
pericardium,  or  betwixt  the  duplicature  of  the  medi¬ 
adinum,  do  neither  of  them,  properly  fpeaking,  con- 
ditute  an  empyema,  fince  the  matter  is  not  lodged 
betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  as  is  required  by 
the  definition  of  the  empyema  at  §.  1183.  And 
again,  the  matter  in  both  thefe  cafes  is  not  to  be  eva¬ 
cuated  by  the  paracentefis,  as  defcribed  at  §.  1191  : 
but  when  the  laid  matter  falls  into  the  capacity  of 
the  bread,  by  a  rupture  of  the  mediadinum  or  pericar¬ 
dium,  it  then  makes  an  empyema. 

Moreover  the  drudture  of  the  mediadinum  itfelf 
deferves  here  to  be  cpnfidered,  on  which  we  for¬ 
merly  treated  at  §.  170.  N°.  4,  and  §.  913,  and  ob¬ 
ferved,  that  the  reduplicated  plates  of  the  pleura 
which  compofe  the  mediadinum,  depart  from  each 
other  near  die  bodies  of  the  vertebras  of  the  thorax, 
fo  as  to  leave  a  triangular  fpace,  whofe  back  part  is 
compleated  by  the  column  of  the  vertebrae ;  and  in 
this  fpace  is  lodged  the  cellular  fubdance,  through 
which  are  conveyed  the  wind-pipe,  cefophagus,  tho¬ 
racic 
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racic  dud,  &c.  and  if  there  be  a  colledion  of  matter 
feated  in  this  reduplicature  of  the  mediaftinum,  it 
may  defcend  by  its  own  weight,  and  fometimes  pro¬ 
duce  wonderful  fmuofities  or  paflages  to  itfelf,  thro* 
the  cellular  fubltance,  and  make  its  appearance  by  a 
purulent  fwelling  in  fome  other  very  diftant  part  of 
the  body.  We  formerly  related  a  notable  inftance 
of  this  kind  (at  §.  413.)  where  we  treated  upon 
fiftulae  •,  and  fince  that  time  I  have  feen  feveral  other 
cafes  of  the  like  kind,  in  the  courfe  of  my  pradice, 
which  have  induced  me  to  believe  that  there  may  be 
fometimes  like  removals  of  the  matter  of  difeafes,  as 
we  intimated  at§.  836,  NQ.  4. 

SECT.  MCLXXXVI. 

AN  approaching  empyema  is  difcovered,  i°. 

from  an  inflammation  in  the  five  parts  or 
places  before  fpecified  (§.  1185.)  being  not 
thence 'carried  off  by  any  concodion,  revulfion, 
crifis,  or  particular  medicines,  but  terminating 
with  vague  fhiverings,  a  flight  fever,  reftlefs 
nights,  unfettled  heats  of  the  body,  a  heavy  or 
dull  pain  in  the  part,  difficult  breathing,  a  loft 
appetite,  and  increafed  thirfl.  See  §.  833,  892, 

9I3-)- 

Certainly  great  attention  from  the  phyfician  is  -here 
necefiary  to  determine,  whether  there  be  a  prefent 
empyema  or  not  *,  but  after  the  deceaie  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  the  opening  of  his  body  will  fhew  whether  he 
erred  in  his  diagnofis  or  not  *,  and  it  would  be  but  a 
bad  cafe  to  perform  the  operation  by  a  paracen- 
tefis  of  the  thorax,  and  find  no  matter  there  able  to 
difcharge  itfelf.  The  whole  hiftory  therefore  of  the 
foregoing  diftemper  is  to  be  firft  duly  confidered, 
more  particularly  when  the  phyfician  has  not  had  the 
patient  all  the  time  under  his  own  care  from  the  be- 

G  g  4  ginning. 
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ginning,  but  is  only  occafionally  called  into  a  con¬ 
futation  to  determine  whether  there  be  an  empyema, 
and  adviie  for  the  beft  manner  of  dilcharging  the 
confined  matter.  But  an  empyema  always  prefup- 
pofes  that  a  purulent  vomica  has  gone  before  it,  (§* 
11S4. )  one  or  rnore  of  the  five  parts  before  fpe- 
cified  •,  and  therefore  diligent  enquiry  is  to  be  made, 
whether  the  hiftory  of  the  diftemper  affords  any  figns 
of  an  inflammation  having  been  feated  in  thofe  parts, 

*  'without  figns  cf  its  going  off  by  a  mild  refolution, 
or  any  curative  evacuation  of  the  morbific  matter,  or 
any  tranllation  of  it  upon  other  parts  of  the  body. 
And  the  next  enquiry  muff  be,  whether  there  have 
been  fymptoms  denoting  fuppuration  in  the  parts  in¬ 
flamed  :  and,  laft  of  all,  muff  be  carefully  examined, 
whether  there  be  the  prefent  figns  of  an  abfcefs  now 
formed. 

But  as  all  thefe  particulars  have  been  already  fuffi- 
ciently  confidered  in  our  more  ample  difcourfe  upon 
a  peripneumony ,  pleurify ,  and  paraphrenitis  changing 
to  a  fuppuration,  there  is  therefore  no  need  to  repeat 
again  all  thofe  particulars  in  this  place  ;  for  the  figns 
of  fuppuration  in  the  lungs,  either  approaching  or 
compleated,  have  been  before  given  at  §.  833,  834, 
835  :  anc*  of  a  fuppu rated  pleurify,  we  treated  at  §. 
892,  893,  894.  But  upon  the  fame  malady  feated 
in  the  diaphragm,  mediaftinum,  and  pericardium, 
perufe  what  was  formerly  faid  at  §.  910,  912,  and 
9l3- 

SECT.  MCLXXXVII. 

^rHE  empyema  now  prefent  is  then  known, 
x  i°.  From  the  time  elapfed  fince  the  be- 
ginng  of  the  inflammation,  being  about  twenty 
days,  without  any  critical  difcharge  :  20  By  the 
figns  of  the  vomica  difappearing  from  the  five 
parts  before  fpecified  (§.  1 185.)  ;  30  From  the 
new  kind  of  pain  with  a  cough,  a  difficult 

breathing. 
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breathing,  and  a  falival  flux  from  the  mouth. 
40.  From  the  dry  cough,  the  opprefling  weight 
upon  the  diaphragm,  the  ability  of  lying  but 
upon  one  flde,  the  rattling  or  fluctuation  of  the 
matter  by  fhaking  the  chert,  the  flow  fever,  red 
cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  the  heat  in  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  and  crookednefs  of  the  nails,  with  a 

fwelling  of  the  abdomen. 

/ 

All  the  figns  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  feClion 
only  point  out  the  prefent  vomica,  which  by  break¬ 
ing  open,  may  pour  out  its  contained  matter  into 
the  capacity  of  the  breaft,  and  thereby  produce  an 
empyema.  ’Tis  therefore  the  bufinefs  of  this  place, 
to  point  out  thole  figns  which  denote  the  faid  matter 
is  lodged  betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  pleura:  for  it  is 
poffible,  that  an  abfcefs  of  the  pericardium  may  burft 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  pour  its  matter  into  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  faid  pericardium,  round  the  heart ;  and 
then  it  will  not  make  an  empyema,  nor  can  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  be  then  evacuated  by  the  paracentefis,  as  we 
formerly  directed  at  §.  1191.  Here  the  conftant 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  great  anxiety,  with  the 
feat  where  the  inflammatory  pain  was  fixed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  diftemper,  will  afford  the  figns  of  this 
mifchief,  the  cure  of  which  is  hardly  to  be  expected. 
And  again,  the  abfceis  of  the  mediaftinum  may  lb 
break,  as  we  before  obferved,  that  the  matter  may 
efcape  and  defcend  betwixt  the  receding  plates  of  that 
partition,  fo  as  never  to  enter  the  capacity  of  the 
breaft,  that  is  betwixt  the  lungs  and  the  pleura,  but 
remove  to  fome  very  different  and  diftant  part  of  the 
body. 

Bat  the  figns  of  the  prefent  empyema'  are,  chiefly, 
the  fame  that  accompany  the  breaking  of  a  purulent 
vomica :  but  then  there  are  others  that  denote  the 
matter  is  colle&ed  and  lodged  betwixt  the  lungs  and 

pleura. 
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pleura,  in  the  capacity  of  the  bread ;  each  of  which 
are  here  to  be  particularly  confidered. 

iy.]  Certain  we  are,  that  when  an  inflammation 
of  the  fore-mentioned  parts  (§.  1185.)  has  continued 
for  twenty  days,  without  any  critical  difcharge  or 
tranflation  of  the  matter  of  the  diftemper,  we  may 
be  reafonably  affured  of  a  fuppuration  here  formed, 
efpecially  if  the  figns  of  prefent  matter  are  there  per¬ 
ceived.  But  we  cannot  be  thence  afliired  the  puru¬ 
lent  vomica  or  abfcefs  is  broke,  fince  the  times  of  the 
rupture  vary  eonfiderably.  This  appears  from  the 
teftimony  o iHippocrateSy  that  was  alledged  at  §.  894, 
where  we  treated  of  a  fuppu rated  pleurify :  for  he 
obferves  to  bs,  that  fome  of  the  fuppurations  break 
upon  the  twentieth  day,  fome  upon  the  fortieth,  and 
others  upon  the  fixtieth  day  :  he  alfo  informs  us, 
that  the  vomicas  break  fooner  in  thofe  patients  in 
which  the  pain  is  more  violent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  diftemper,  and  who  have  a  greater  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  a  cough  and  fpitting,  which  are  the 
figns  of  a  quicker  fuppuration,  and  that  the  vomica 
having  a  greater  quantity  of  matter  to  diftend,  it  will 
therefore  be  the  fooner  broken.  It  is  plain  therefore, 
that  if  all  the  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe  arifing  in  the 
whole  courfe  of  it  are  duly  confidered,  a  rupture  of 
the  vomica  may  be  fooner  or  later  expe&ed  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  but  then  it  is  plain,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
precife  day  on  which  it  will  happen,  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  :  Hippocrates  b  indeed  obferves  to  us,  that  if 
the  fymptoms  are  very  troublefome,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  break  even  before  the  twentieth  day,  which 
is  alfo  the  time  that  Celfus  has  exprefsly  propofed  to 
us,  when  he  fays,  Si  protinus  initio  dolor  £s?  tuffis 
f uerity  &  fpirandi  difficult  as  y  vomica  vel  antey  vel 
circay  vigefimum  diem  erumpet .  Si  ferius  ifta  cepe - 
rinty  neceffe  eft'  quidem  increfcant ;  fed  quo  minus  cito 
adfuerinty  eo  tardius  folventur :  46  If  there  is  imme- 
**  diately  in  the  beginning  of  the  diftemper  a  pain 

“  and 

*  Lib.  II.  Cap.  vii.  pag.  66. 
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fc  and  cough,  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  vo- 
<c  mica  will  break  either  before  or  about  the  twen- 
“  tieth  day.  If  thefe  begin  later  in  the  diftemper, 

there  is  a  neceffity  for  their  increafing *,  but  the 

later  they  begin,  the  later  they  make  an  end.” 

Pifo  c  has  obferved  in  pleuritic  patients  who  died 
before  the  fourteenth  day  of  their  diftemper,  that 
their  whole  bread:  has  been  full  of  matter ;  and  even 
found  matter  in  the  bread:  of  a  pried:,  who,  being 
above  fixty  years  of  age,  died  on  the  ninth  day  of ' 
the  pleurify  ;  but  then  in  that  patient  blood-letting 
had  been  negle&ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  diftem- 
per,  and  only  was  once  ufed  upon  the  fixth  day  of 
it  •,  whence  the  ill-treated  inflammation  came  fooner 
to  a  {fate  of  fuppu ration. 

20.]  Upon  the  flgns  of  a  vomica,  we  treated  at 
§.  835,  and  893,  which  principally  depend  on  adi- 
ifention  of  the  circumjacent  parts,  with  a  compref- 
fure  of  the  lungs  in  that  place  where  the  purulent 
bag  is  lodged  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  vomica  is  broken, 
and  the  matter  poured  out  into  the  capacity  of  the 
bread:,  then  of  courfe  all  the  fymptoms  are  conflder- 
ably  abated,  and  even  feem  to  be  fometimes  entirely 
abolidied ;  which  is  what  Hippocrates  d  has  hand- 
fomely  remarked,  where  he  defcribes  the  like  kind 
of  vomica  concealed  in  the  lungs  ;  for  his  words  are. 
At  fi  per  infufum  pus  minime  educatur ,  id  ex  pulmone 
in  thoracem  erumpit ;  pofique  ruptionem  fanus  videtury 
\  quod  pus  ex  anguftia  in  ampliorem  locum  venerit ; 
fpiritus ,  quem  refpiramusy  in  pulmone  fedem  habeat . 
«W,  procedente  tempore ,  pure  pedlus  impletur>  tuffes 
&  febres  aliique  dolores  omnes  magis  ipfum  vex  ant  y 
morbufque  declaratur  :  “  But  if  the  matter  is  not,  at 
-  “  all  expe&orated  by  the  drink  or  infufion,  it  breaks 
“  out  from  the  lungs  into  the  bread: ;  and  after  be- 
4C  ing  fo  broken,  the  patient  feems  to  be  well  in  a 
“  manner,  from  the  removal  of  the  matter  out  of  a 

“  narrower 

c  De  Morbis  ab  Uluvie  Serofa  Se&.  3.  Cap.  ix.  pag,  2 56. 
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“  narrower  into  a  larger  capacity  •,  and  becaufe  the 
cc  air  we  breathe  can  have  now  an  admittance  into 
cc  the  lungs.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  breaft  is 
<c  filled  up  with  matter,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of 
“  coughings,  fever;  and  other  pains,  are  more  vex- 

atious  to  the  patient  than  they  were  before,  and 
tc  plainly  point  out  his  cafe  or  malady.” 

The  phyfician  mu  ft  be  therefore  cautious  not  to 
be  deceived  by  the  fudden  relief  that  happens  to  the 
diftemper  at  the  breaking  of  the  vomica,  that  he  may 
not  imagine  his  patient  to  be  out  of  danger,  when 
the  cafe  is  yet  doubtful  or  even  perilous  :  ’tis  indeed 
not  proper  for  him,  at  this  time,  to  damp  all  his  pa¬ 
tient’s  hopes  by  giving  him  a  forrowful,  prognostic  ; 
but  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  reputation,  he  ought 
to  admonish  the  patient’s  friends  how  deceitful  a  re¬ 
lief  this  will  be  to  the  diftemper. 

30.]  It  was  formerly  obferved,  at  §.  894,  that  the 
parn  grows  lefs  when  the  inflamed  parts  change  into 
a  purulent  abfcefs  :  fo  that  the  patients  are  thus  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  pain  when  the  matter  is  once  ripened, 
but  yet  their  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the  trouble- 
fome  cough.  Hill  continue.  But  when  fuch  an  ab¬ 
fcefs  of  collected  matter  is  every  day  increafed  by 
new  acceftions,  there  follows  proportionably  a  more 
violent  diftra&ion  and  extenuation  of  the  including 
membranes,  by  which  the  pain  is  greatly  increafed, 
and  is  often  by  the  lefs  fkilful  phyfician  alcribed  to  a 
new  inflammation,  to  relieve  which  they  fet  about 
new  and  repeated  blood-lettings,  by  which  they  of¬ 
ten  exhauft  the  patient :  whereas,  if  they  attended  but 
to  thofe  appearances  that  happen  in  external  parts 
of  the  body  from  the  like  aftedtions,  they  would  ea- 
fily  perceive  the  reafon  of  this  new  pain  that  is  felt 
at  the  time  when  the  vomica  is  about  to  be  broken. 
For  thus  in  a  violent  phlegmon  feated  in  the  hand, 
there  is  a  fevere  pain  felt,  which  increafes  while  the 
afte&ed  parts  begin  to  fuppurate  ;  but  diminifhes 
again  when  the  matter  is  once  formed.  But  when 

*  -again 
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again  the  outward  integuments  begin  to  be  more 
(trained  and  didended  by  the  increafing  matter,  fuf- 
fering  a  kind  of  (low  laceration,  until  the  matter 
breaks  open  its  way  through  the  (kin  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  the  pain  is  in  the  mean  time  extremely  fe¬ 
ver  e but  ceafes  immediately  by  making  a  fmall  in- 
cifion  upon  the  mature  abfcefs  by  a  lancet,  or  by 
macerating  the  tenfe  (kin  with  emolient  poultices, 
until  it  fpontaneouQy  yields  to  the  forcing  matter. 
The  fame  is  alfo  true  in  refpeCt  to  internal  abfceffes ; 
for  which  reafon  all  the  urgent  fymptoms  vanifb 
when  once  the  broken  vomica  has  produced  an  em¬ 
pyema.  But  then  again  new  mifchiefs  enfue  from 
the  load  of  matter  depreffing  the  diaphragm,  and 
difioiving  or  macerating  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax ; 
of  which  mifchiefs  we  are  next  to  treat,  under  the 
enfuing  fetdion. 

40.]  A  cough  here  arifes  from  the  preffure  of  the 
matter  Upon  the  lungs,  hindering  their  free  dilata¬ 
tion  by  the  infpired  air  ;  whence  the  air  bladders,  or 
cells  of  the  lungs,  rub  with  their  Tides  one  againd  the 
other;  and  when  once,  by  it agnating,  the  faid  mat¬ 
ter  is  rendered  more  acrid,  the  irritating  cough  be¬ 
comes  increafed  :  but  5tis  a  dry  cough,  becaufe  none 
of  the  matter  poured  out  into  the  bread  can  be  ex¬ 
pectorated  by  it ;  but  only  a  portion  of  that  falutary 
mucus  is  abraded  that  lines  all  the  air  veffels  of  the 
lungs.  But  as  the  draining  matter  naturally  fub- 
fides  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax,  it  will  of  courfe 
occadon  the  fenfe  of  a  weight  upon  the  diaphragm. 

Such  patients  are  then  able  to  lie  eafy  enough  pro- 
ftrate  on  their  back,  becaufe  the  diaphragm  defcends 
much  lower  towards  the  back  and  loins  :  and  for 
the  fame  reafon  they  are  defirous  of  fitting  upright 
in  their  bed,  whenever  there  is  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  purulent  matter  collected  within  the  bread, 
becaufe  the  weight  of  it  in  that  podure  urges  down 
the  diaphragm  towards  the  abdomen,  and  thereby 
enlarges  the  capacity  of  the  bread  for  an  ealier  breath- 
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ing.  But  fince  when  the  patient  lies  upon  the  found 
fide,  the  weight  of  the  matter  urges  the  mediadi- 
num  into  the  lower  half  of  the  thorax,  therefore  the 
expanfion  or  inflation  of  the  found  half  of  the  lungs 
is  thus  impeded  ;  whence  the  great  anguifh  or  fuffo- 
cation  perceived  by  thefe  patients,  obliges  them  to 
change  their  pofture.  This  fign  of  an  empyema  has 
been  very  well  remarked  by  Hippocrates  %  in  treating 
upon  this  difeafe,  when  he  fays,  Quum  longius  tempus 
progreffum  fuer it ,  febris  vehemens  ac  tuffs  prehendit , 
latus  dolet ,  neqiie  in  fanam  quidem  partem  decubitum 
ferre  poteft ,  fed  in  dolentem ,  &c.  “  When  the  didem- 
“  per  has  continued  its  courfe  for  a  longer  time,  the 
<c  patient  is  infefted  with  a  fever,  a  violent  cough, 
“  and  a  painfulnefs  of  the  fide  or  bread  j  nor  can 
“  he  bear  to  lie  upon  the  found  fide,  but  chufes  ra- 
“  ther  to  lie  on  that  which  is  painful  or  uneafy, 

But  fince  it  is  neceflary  for  the  faid  matter  in  the 
bread  to  be  difcharged  by  the  paracentefis  or  inci- 
fion,  if  it  procures  not  other  paflages  for  itfelf,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  required  of  the  phyfician  to  know  in  which 
fide  of  the  thorax  the  matter  lies ;  the  fluctuation  or 
rattling  of  which  in  the  bread,  is  fometimes  perceiv¬ 
able  by  the  patient  in  turning  round  in  the  bed,  and 
even  fometimes  the  collifion  of  the  matter  is  audi¬ 
ble  to  thofe  who  attend  on  the  patient.  For  deter¬ 
mining  in  this  point  therefore,  Hippocrates  f  orders 
the  patient  to  be  fet  fad  in  a  chair ;  that  while  one 
holds  his  arms,  the  phyfician  may  fliake  him,  and  at 
the  fame  time  hearken  with  his  ear  near  to  the  fide, 
in  order  to  perceive  the  collifion  or  rattling  of  the 
matter  colledted  in  either  cavity  of  the  bread.  But 
then  he  alfo  intimates,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
great  thicknefs  or  excefiive  quantity  of  the  matter 
may  fometimes  hinder  any  rattling  of  the  matter  from 
being  heard,  when  the  bread  is  yet  full  of  matter. 

And 

e  De  Morbis  Lib.  II.  Cap.  xvi.  Charter.  Tom.  VII,  p.  56$. 
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And  in  another  place  he  fays g,  Quibus  fuppuratis, 
dum  concutiuntur  humeri ,  multus  fit  Jirepitus ,  minus 
puris  hahent ,  qrnrn  illi ;  quibus  pauius  ( jirepitus ),  ft 
difficilius  Jpirent,  &  melius  coloruti  fiuerint .  Quibus 
autem  jirepitus  quidem  nullus  fit ,  verum  difficultas  fpi- 
randi  forth ,  &  ungues  lividi ,  hi  pleni  fiunt  pure , 
perniciofe  habent  :  “  When  a  great  rattling  or  noife 
“  of  the  matter  is  perceivable  upon  fhaking  the 
“  Ihoulders  of  thofe  who  have  an  empyema,  or  bro- 
“  ken  fuppuration  in  their  breaft,  the  quantity  of 
the  faid  matter  is  lefs  than  in  thole  in  whom  it 
“  makes  but  little  noife  or  flu&uation,  if  at  the  fame 
“  time  they  have  aifo  a  more  difficult  breathing,  and 
“  a  more  fluffied  colour  of  their  countenance.  But 
“  in  fuch  as  have  no  rattling  of  the  matter,  but  only 
“  a  violent  difficulty  of  the  breathing,  with  a  livid 
“  colour  of  their  nails,  thefe  are  quite  filled  with 
“  matter,  and  in  a  deplorable  condition.”  But  the 
cheeks  look  red,  and  the  countenance  better  co¬ 
loured  in  thofe  who  have  their  breaft  almoft  filled 
with  the  matter,  becaufe  in  fuch  the  blood  meets 
with  a  more  difficult  paflage  through  the  lungs,  and 
of  courfe  the  blood  returning  from  the  head  by  the 
jugular  veins,  is  more  impeded  in  its  reflux  into  the 
right  fide  of  the  heart ;  from  whence  the  blood  vef- 
fels  of  the  face  continue  more  than  ufually  diftended, 
as  we  formerly  explained  it  upon  another  occation  in 
treating  of  a  quinfey,  at  §.  80 7.  But  a  flow  fever 
is  ufually  the  conftant  companion  of  an  empyema, 
frorn  the  thinner  parts  of  the  matter  that  is  continu¬ 
ally  imbibed  and  returned  into  mixture  with  the 
blood.  And  as  this  fever  gradually  preys  upon  the 
habit  of  the  body  throughout,  ’tis  at  length  attended 
with  an  extreme  leannefs  or  confumption  of  all  the 
fat.  But  fince  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  foft  fat 
fpread  as  a  cuffiion  under  the  globe  of  each  eye,  to 
fuftain  and  facilitate  their  motion,  therefore  when 
the  faid  fat  is  confumed  among  the  reft,  the  eye-balls 

fink 
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fink  lower  into  their  orbits  or  fockets,  and  the  eves 
are  then  faid  to  appear  hollow.  And  when  the  faid 
fever  has  alfo  confumed  the  fat  that  fills  out  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  and  fits  them  to  be  the  organs  of 
touching,  their  nails  then  appear  more  incurvated 
and  projedting.  At  the  fame  time  too  a  fharp  heat 
is  felt  in  the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  palms  of  the 
hands,  from  the  quickened  or  febrile  motion  of  the 
blood  through  the  more  contradted  vefiels  of  thefe 
parts,  that  are  yet  more  confined  and  comprefled  by 
the  tendinous  expanfions  that  are  incumbent,  and 
more  dry  or  juicelefs  than  other  parts. 

But  a  fwelling  of  the  abdomen  then  begins  to 
fhew  itfelf,  when  a  great  quantity  of  matter  prefies 
down  the  diaphragm  fo  as  to  make  it  protuberate,  and 
thrufi:  forward  the  belly. 

But  fince  5tis  of  fiich  importance  to  the  phyfician 
to  know  for  certain  in  which  fide  of  the  thorax  the 
matter  is  contained,  Hippocrates  has  therefore  made 
it  his  bufinefs  to  colledt  together  all  the  figns,  and 
attempted  the  practice  of  divers  artifices,  by  which 
a  firm  or  fure  diagnofis  might  be  obtained:  accord¬ 
ingly  he  obferves,  that  the  fide  of  the  thorax  which 
contains  any  conliderable  quantity  of  matter,  fo  as 
often  to  yield  no  rattling  noile  from  thefulnefs,  does 
thence  appear  more  enlarged  or  fwelled  than  the 
other  oppofite  fideh*,  which  is  a  circumftance  con¬ 
firmed  after  him  by  the  obfervations  of  modern  fur- 
geons.  But  becaufe  the  affedted  fide  grows  hotter 
than  the  other,  therefore  he  advifes  the  whole  tho¬ 
rax  to  be  wrapped  up  in  thin  linnen  that  has  been 
dipped  in  liquid  bole  or  red  earth,  dififolved  and  ren¬ 
dered  very  fine  and  thin  by  triture  *,  and  then  directs 
the  incifion  or  cauterifation  to  be  made  ip  the  place 
that  appears  the  foonefi:  dry  :  or  elfe  he  likewife  ad¬ 
vifes  the  whole  naked  cheft  to  be  anointed  with  the 
like  red  liquid,  that  the  place  may  appear  where  it  is 

-  the 

h  De  Morbis  Lib.  II.  Cap  xvi.  Charter.  Tom.  VII.  p.  568, 
&Lib.  Ill,  de  Morbis  Cap.  xv.  ibidem  pag.  593^ 
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the  fooneft  dried  up.  But  then  he  prudently  cau¬ 
tions,  that  in  this  cafe  feveral  hands  muft  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  anoint  the  bread  all  over  at  once,  or  in  an 
inftant  ;  otherwife  a  miftake  might  arife  from  the 
part  which  was  fird  wetted  appearing  fooner  drv 
than  the  red. 

Having  now  confidered  all  that  relates  to  .the  di- 
agnofis  or  knowledge  of  an  empyema,  it  here  dill 
remains  for  ns  to  furvey  the  mifchiefs  that  may  arife 
from  the  purulent  matter  confined  within  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  thorax. 

SECT.  MCLXXXVIII. 

np  H  E  confequences  or  effe&s  of  an  em- 
X  pyema  are  then,  1®.  A  perpetual  accu¬ 
mulation  of  purulent  matter  draining  from  the 
broken  abfcefs,  neither  as  yet  cleanfed  nor  heal¬ 
ed  :  2q.  A  perpetual  agitation,  growing  acri¬ 
mony,  corruption,  liquifa&ion,  and  foul  fmeli 
of  the  faid  matter,  lodged  or  confined  within  a 
warm,  moift,  and  clofe  place  :  3°.  An  hind¬ 
rance  to  the  railing  of  the  diaphragm,  and  ex- 
paniion  of  the  lungs  j  from  whence  the  breath¬ 
ing  becomes  fhort  or  panting,  difficult  upright, 
or  in  danger  of  bringing  a  fuffocation  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  lies  down,  while  ’tis  impoffible  for  him 
to  lie  on  the  found  fide ;  with  a  perpetual  dry 
cough,  and  anguifh  or  oppreflion.  At  length 
follows,  4°.  a  maceration,  erofion,  and  diffoiu- 
tion  (into  a  corrupt  matter)  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs,  pleura,  diaphragm,  pericardium,  and 
heart  itfelf ;  from  whence  fprings  an  he&ical 
fever,  with  a  fmall  and  quick  pulfe,  a  rednefs 
of  the  cheeks,  a  continual  thirftinefs,  a  loft  ap¬ 
petite,  with  extreme  weaknefs  and  faintings. 
Vol.  XI,  H  h  From 
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From  thence,  50.  all  the  humours  become  un¬ 
fit  for  nutrition,  circulation,  fecretion,  and  ex¬ 
cretion  ;  whence  a  tabes,  or  confumption,  and 
atrophy  of  the  whole  habit,  a  relaxation  of  the 
fibres,  and  putrefadfion  of  the  liquids,  which 
are  therefore  of  courfe  rejected  or  exhaufted 
from  the  body  by  {pitting  up  through  the  ulce¬ 
rated  lungs,  or  elfe  take  oft  the  patient  with  a 
fatal  purging  or  purulent  flux,  melting  night- 
fweats,  that  break  out  after  fome  fleep,  with 
puftules  in  the  face,  crookednefs  of  the  nails, 
and  a  palid-yellow  or  waxen  vifage,  that  i& 
called  after  Hippocrates .  < 

if.  Sometimes  the  vomica  or  abfcefs  that  occa- 
fions  the  empyema,  does  not  contain  more  than  a 
few  ounces  of  purulent  matter  ;  fo  that  the  patient 
finding  confiderable.  relief  to  all  the  fymptoms  upon 
the  breaking  of  it,  and  the  bread  not  being  much 
encumbered  with  the  final!  difcharge  of  matter,  thefe 
patients  begin  to  conceive  certain  hopes  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  health.  Bin  yet  the  ulcer  thus  broken,  ancf 
perpetually  agitated,  will  continue  pouring  out  its 
matter,  which  will  be  therefore  every  day  increafing 
in  its  quantity.  Confult  here  what  has  been  formerly 
advanced  upon  our  prefent  fubjedt  at  §.  894. 

2°.  At  §.  406,  we  treated  of  the  degeneration  or . 
corruption  of  purulent  matter  that  has  been  left  too 
long  confined  in  a  clofe  abfcefs,  and  of  the  mifchie- 
vous  confequences  that  thence  follow.  Now  there  is 
in  the  prefent  cafe  a  like  corruption  of  the  purulent 
matter  into  a  fharp,  putrid,  and  corroding  ianies,  if 
it  lies  long  confined  4  and  this  change  of  it  will  be  , 
made  the  fooner,  and  in  a  worfe  degree  here,  as  the 
perpetual  motion  of  the  bread:,  and  vicinity  of  the 
warm  blood  at  the  heart,  contribute  to  promote  cor-  . 
ruptioa.  The  cafe  is  alfo  here  the  more  dangerous 
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and  to  be  feared, /as  the  corroding  filth  or  foul  mat¬ 
ter  is  thus  poured  continually  amongft  the  tender  vif- 
cera  that  are  dire&ly  vital. 

3q.]  It  is  well  known  from  phyfiology  that  breath- 
Ing  requires  a  dilatation  of  the  bread,  that  the  air  may 
freely  defcend  by  its  weight  into  the  lungs.  Now  it 
is  true*  the  fide  or  the  bread  that  contains  the  great 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  in  this  malady  is  in  like 
manner  dilated,  and  even  appears,  as  we  before  ob- 
ferved,  more  enlaigeo  than  the  other  •  but  however 
more  enlarged  that  fide  or  capacity  ,  may  be  over  the 
other,  yet  being  filled  with  the  matter,  the  expandon 
of  the  lungs  is  therefore  on  all  Tides  hindered  by  en¬ 
cumbrance  of  the  furrounding  matter.  Moreover  to 
compleat  the  ad  of  expiration,  the  diaphragm,  firft 
deprefled  by  infpiration,  requires  to  be  raifed  ao-ain 
towards  the  thorax  *  but  if  now  there  are  feverai 
pounds  of  matter  colleded  upon  the  diaphragm,  it  is 
plain  enough  it  mud  be  more  difficult  for  it  to  rife  or 
afcend  in  expiration  :  and  therefore  thus  will  a  great 
difficulty  of  the  breathing  increafe  upon  the  patient, 
in  proportion  as  the  quality  of  purulent  matter  aug¬ 
ments  in  the  bread.  From  thence  the  other  fymp- 
'  mentioned  in  our  text  are  eafily  to  be  under- 

flood,  as  they  are  what  we  nave  be i ore  treated  upon,, 

4Q.]  That  all  the  parts  which  are  watered  and 
foaked  in  the  drainings  of  fuch  a  foul  and  corrupt 
matter,  mud  in  time  melt  into  the  like  corrupt  liquid, 
l  there  is  no  one  can  doubt ;  and  the  truth  of  it  appears 
demondrable  to  our  fenfes  by  the  obfervations  that 
are  made  in  the  opened  bodies  of  perfons  who  have 
died  with  an  empyema.  If  even  the  ribs  themfelves 
may  be  lotted,  and  the  fingers  of  the  anatomid  or 
difledtor  corroded,  by  the  acrimony  of  the  faid  cor¬ 
rupt  matter,  agreeable  to  the  obfervations  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Heifter  ;  we  cannot  wonder  that  thence  the 
heart  and  lungs  fhould  be  in  like  manner  difiolved 
into  a  putrid  liquid  or  incoherent  mafs,  as  we  for- 

II  h  2  merly 

-  A&a  Phyfico-Medica  lom.  I,  Obfervat,  17 ppag,  394* 
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merly  fhewdl  from  the  obfervations  of  Schenck  at 
§.  406.  Many  obfervations  of  this  kind  may  be  alfo 
feen  in  the  colledion  of  Bonetus  k.  But  fince  a  part 
of  the  acrid  and  corrupt  matter  is  abforbed  by  the 
veins,  and  flows  along  with  the  blood,  by  cauiing  a 
perpetual  irritation  of  the  vital  vifcera,  and  flowly 
corroding  them  at  the  fame  time,  it  excites  the  conti¬ 
nual  fever,  which  is  called  hedical  or  habitual,  as  it 
confumes  or  preys  upon  the  whole  body,  while  the 
third  is  continual,  and  the  appetite  dedroyed  by  the 
fame  putrid  acrimony  that  is  lodged  about  the  vital 
vifcera.  It  is  alfo  eafily  intelligible,  that  extreme 
weaknefs  and  faintings  mud  follow  in  courfe  from 
thefe  caufes,  until  at  lad  death  puts  a  period  to  the 
didemper. 

50.]  In  order  for  nutrition,  it  is  neceflfary  that  all 
our  humours  be  in  a  foft  or  unacrid  date,  and  endowed 
with  all  the  qualities  that  are  requifite  to  health  :  but 
in  the  prefent  cafe,  the  blood  is  corrupted  through¬ 
out,  by  the  putrid  ichor  abforbed  into  it,  while  the 
vital  organs,  through  which  all  the  blood  of  the  body 
mud  alfo  pafs,  are  alfo  perpetually  watered  with  the 
like  putrefaction :  whence  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  all 
the  fundions  mud  be  didurbed,  while  there  is  an  im- 
poffibility  of  recruiting  the  lod  fubdance  of  the  body 
by  nutrition,  and  while  the  whole  habit  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  waded  by  the  depredations,  of  an  hectical  fever. 
But  flnce  the  lungs  are  here  continually  macerated  in 
a  corroding,  acrimonious,  and  putrid  filth,  fome  parts 
of  which  are  often  foaked  up  by  the  lungs,  and  eva¬ 
cuated  by  them  from  the  capacity  of  the  bread  in  a 
foul  fpitting,  without  giving  that  relief  to  the  patient 
and  his  hitherto  dry  cough,  that  might  have  been 
hoped  for  if  it  came  from  anabfcefs  in  the  lungs  fhem- 
felves ;  it  is  therefore  eafily  apparent  that  thole  im¬ 
portant  organs  of  our  breathing  being  thus  corrupted, 
we  are  reafonably  to  exped  the  word  confequences. 
And  again,  while  the  putrefadion  is  increasing,  rhe 

cor- 

k  Sepulc.  Anatom.  Lib.  II.  Se&.  VI.  Tom.  I.  pag.  666.  &  feq. 
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corrupted  matter  grows  more  liquid  and  fubtile, 
whence  a  great  part  of  it  is  abforbed  into  the  veins, 
where  it  melts  or  diffolves  the  found  texture  of  the 
blood,  fo  that  it  is  confequently  foon  exhaufted  from 
the  vefifels  in  nodturnal  fweats,  and  leaves  the  body  in 
a  dry  and  juicelefs  condition  *,  or  elfe  having  infedled 
and  corrupted  the  whole  current  of  the  blood,  it 
excites  a  mod:  putrid  and  colliquative  diarrhasa,  that 
is  commonly  one  of  the  lad  cataflrophies  obfervable 
in  empyemical  or  fuppurated  patients.  You  may  con- 
fult  here  what  has  been  faid  upon  nodhirnal  fweats  at 
§.  835.  Even  Hippocrates  1  has  admonifhed  us  of 
this,  when  he  fays,  46  Thofe  who  are  fubjedt  to  fre- 
4t  quent  and  thin  iweats,  and  are  fometimes  chilled, 
cc  are  in  a  deplorable  condition  *,  and  towards  the  end 
cc  of  their  didemper  are  found  to  have  an  empyema, 
4‘  and  a  flux  or  purgings  from  the  bowels  :5J  §ui 
crebro  tenuiter  exfudant,  uc  fubinde  rigent,  perniciofum , 
ac  fub  finem  empyema  habere  deprehenduntur^  alvofque 
perturbaias.  But  lince  thofe  profufe  nodlurnal  fweats 
occafion  a  great  derivation  ol  the  humours  towards 
the  (kin,  and  exhale  the  more  liquid  and  moveable 
parts  from  them,  the  remaining  blood  will  be  confe¬ 
quently  left  proportionably  in  a  more  thick  and  acri¬ 
monious  condition,  fo  as  to  be  liable  to  form  arreft- 
ments  and  obftrucHons  in  the  cautaneous  veffels ;  and 
thus  either  rallies  will  break  out,  or  elfe  fore  puftules 
will  be  formed  by  the  obftru&ions  that  are  made 
about  the  cutaneous  follicles.  We  formerly  quoted 
from  Hippocrates  a  p adage  \fee  §.  835.)  in  which  he 
mentions  thefe  among  other  figns  of  a  latent  fuppu- 
ration  or  colle&ion  of  purulent  matter  within  the 
body.  For  after  having  reckoned  up  the  hectic  fever, 
fweats  and  inceflant  coughing,  he  adds :  cs  The  eyes 
“  become  hollow,  and  the  cheeks  fiufhed  with  red, 
«  the  finger-nails  grow  crooked,  and  the  fingers 
themfelves  remarkably  hot,  elpecialiy  in  their  ex- 
44  tremities  •,  and  in  the  mean  time  their  legs  fwell, 

H  h  3  “  they 
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<c  they  have  no  appetite  to  their  food,  and  little  watery 
<s  fores  or  pimples  break  out  upon  the  body Oculi 
cavi  fiunt^  malafque  rubor es  objident ,  £s?  ungues  quidem 
manuum  adunci  evadunt ,  digit i  autem  incalefcunt ,  maxi - 

fummi ,  £s?  pedibus  tumor  es  fiunt ,  &?  ap^ 

petunt ,  6s?  phlyciaenae  per  corpus  nafcuntur .  There  are 
alfo  two  of  his  coan  prefages  relating  to  this  head, 
wrote  indeed  under  leparate  numbers,  but  following 
elofe  one  next  to  the  other,  fo  that  being  conjoined 
they  make  up  good  lenfe  ;  namely"1 :  44  Rafhes,  break- 
44  ing  out  about  the  nole  in  purulent  or  fuppu  rated 
44  patients,  are  figns  of  an  approaching  flux  from  the 
44  bowels  :  and  pains,  about  the  fhort  ribs  or  lungs 
44  of  fuch  patients,  are  a  bad  fign  :55  Rubores  cir¬ 
ca  nafum  alvi  humefcentis  figna  funt :  doloribus  circa 
hypochondria  ant  pulmonem  fuppuratis ,  malum. 

But  after  the  blood  has  once  been  melted  or  dif- 
folved  into  a  watery  condition  by  the  abforbed  pu¬ 
trefaction,  the  difeafe  is  now  grown  up  to  its  height, 
the  red  colour  of  the  cheeks  goes  off,  and  a  yellow 
ferum  of  the  blood  maintains  the  circulation  through 
the  larger  veffels :  and  from  thence  it  is  that  a  yellow 
colour  makes  its  appearance  through  the  pellucid 
nails  of  the  fingers,  where  before  there  was,  in  a 
healthy  {late,  a  rofy  rednefs.  The  like  waxen  co¬ 
lour  alio  makes  its  appearance  fuperhcially  through¬ 
out  all  the  reft  of  the  body  *,  which  is  what  Aretaeus  n 
feems  to  have  pointed  out  when  in  treating  upon  this 
diftemper,  he  writes, 44  But  if  the  complaint  is  drawn 
44  out  to  a  great  length  of  time,  the  habit  becomes 
€4  phthifical  or  purulent ;  nor  does  nature  any  longer 
44  continue  as  file  ufed  to  do  in  her  offices,  becaufe 
44  the  concodion  or  nutrition  is  not  now  carried  on 
44  as  before  :  thence  the  fiefh  goes  into  a  confump- 
44  tion,  and  the  colour  or  compledion  is  dead  or  un- 
44  lively  Quod fi  in  longum  mutatio  producitury  ha¬ 
bitus  phthificui  redditur  ;  neque  enim  ultra  in  officio  na - 

tur'a 
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turn  per  fever  at,  quoHtam  concobtio  non  jit  qualis  antea : 
inde  caro  confumitur ,  color  qualis  belluae.  For  here  M. 
Petit  very  judicibufly  obferves  that  we  are  to  read  with 
a  negative  particle  interpofed  (<r$pom  a  jjcow&tefor 

which  makes  it  fignify  a  dead  or  unlively  co¬ 
lour  of  the  fkin,  which  now  no  longer  appears  as  it 
ufually  does  in  a  healthy  living  perfou. 

But  when  once  a  true  atrophy  or  depravity  of  the 
fiourffhment,  with  a  marafmus  or  cfilfolving  con- 
fumption,  have  taken  poffeffion  in  the  body,  with 
fweats  or  a  flux  from  the  bowels,  there  appears  at  that 
time  a  great  change  in  the  patient’s  countenance,  who 
now  looks  very  unlike  to  himfeff :  but  this  has  been 
ufually  termed  **  the  hippocratic  face  or  vifage,”  facies 
hippocratiea  ;  becaufe  it  has  been  fo  well  defcribed  to 
the  life  by  Hippocrates  in  his  prognoses  For  af¬ 
ter  he  has  obferved  to  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  belt 
figns  in  difeafes  if  the  patient’s  countenance  refera¬ 
ble  that  of  perfons  in  health,  and  efpecially  if  the 
patient  continues  to  look  like  himlelf ;  he  next  pro¬ 
ceeds  highly  to  condemn  the  faid  entire  change  of  the 
vifage  from  its  natural  (late,  and  deferibes  it  in  the 
following  words :  “  The  nofe  looks  (harp,  the  eyes 
46  hollow,  the  temples  ilirunk  or  collapfed,  the  ears 
“  cold  and  diri veiled  or  contracted  together,  the  lobes 
Ci  of  the  ears  turned  inwards,  the  fkin  on  the  fore- 
C£  head,  hard,  tenfe,  and  dry  ,  and  the  colour  of  the 
44  whole  face  appears  of  a  pallid,  or  a  leaden  blackilh 
“  colour:”  Pdatus  amtus,  oculi  concavi,  tempora  col- 
lapfa ,  aures  frigidae  fs?  contract ae ,  lobi  aurium  inverfi, 
&  cutis  circa  frontem  dura ,  rntena ,  arida ,  color que  to - 
t'm  faciei  pallidus  aut  &  niger  &  plumbeus.  Such 
an  appearance  has  the  vifage  when  all  the  fat  is  con¬ 
sumed,  and  the  veifels  exhauiled  of  their  juices  col- 
lapfe  together ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  lungs 
being  either  (topped  up  or  confumed  away,  obliges 
the  little  blood  that  yet  returns  from  the  head,  to  be 
flagnant  in  the  veins  from  which  proceeds  the  faid 

H  h  4  livid 
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livid  or  leaden  colour  of  the  face.  But  it  appears 
plain  enough  that  death  is  at  the  door,  when  the  hip- 
pocratic  vifage  appears  in  a  perfon  that  has  em¬ 
pyema  :  whence  Hippocrates  in  another  place  p,  reckon¬ 
ing  up  the  figns  of  the  faid  altered  vifage,  calls  it 
broken  or  corrupted,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  mor¬ 
tal.  In  the  mean  time  however,  there  can  be  no 
certain  fpace  limited  for  the  death  of  a  patient  by  the 
empyema,  as  Hippocrates  q  obferves  to  11s :  “  Since 
4 4  fome  of  them  perifh  in  a  very  fhort  time,  and 
“  others  hold  out  in  their  diftemper  for  along  while. 
“  For  that  in  this  refpedt  there  is  a  difference,  betwixt 
*c  the  habit  or  body  of  one  patient  and  that  of  another, 
“  as  well  as  in  refpedb  of  their  ages  ;  the  diftemper 
44  too,  in  one,  is  not  like  that  in  the  other  •,  and  there 
44  is  no  lefs  difference  inrefpebt  to  the  divers  feafons 
44  of  the  year,  and  other  circumftances  that  attend 
44  upon  the  time  of  their  falling  ill Cum  nonnulli 
brevi  pereant ,  quidam  etiam  multum  tempus  trahant , 
Differt  enim  corpus  a  corpore ,  aetas  ab  aetate ,  6?  af- 
fedlio  ab  affeEtione ,  £5?  anni  tempejias  ab  anni  tempejlate , 
in  qua  aegrotaverinty  &c, 

SECT.  MCLXXXIX. 

T'HE  curative  treatment  of  the  empyema 
is  therefore  plainly  various,  according  to 
the  divers  caufes,  and  the  ftages  or  conditions 
of  the  malady  itfelf. 

We  have  feen  that  the  caufes  of  an  empyema  are 
bags  of  purulent  matter  lodged  in  fome  of  the  five 
places  before  fpecified  at  §.  1185,  and  that  there 
is  a  different  treatment  required  for  its  cure  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  thofe  parts  wherein  the 
matter  has  its  firft  refidence.  For  if  the  vomica  be 
in  the  lungs,  we  may  often  hope  by  the  ufe  of  warm 

emol- 
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emollient  vapours  infpired  through  the  mouth  and  no- 
ftrils,  fo  to  foften  and  extenuate  the  membranes  in¬ 
cluding  the  matter,  that  they  may  break  open,  either 
fpontaneoufly,  or  by  violent  coughing  either  natu¬ 
rally  or  artfully  excited,  whereby  the  purulent  mat¬ 
ter  may  be  expe&orated  or  fpit  up.  But  if  the  vo¬ 
mica  be  feated  in  the  pleura,  the  fide  is  to  be  fo¬ 
mented  with  the  moft  emollient  remedies,  that  the 
matter  may  be  invited  outwards  as  much  aspoffible; 
and  fo  in  the  other  fpecies  of  the  diftemper.  But 
even  in  regard  to  the  divers  ftages  of  the  fame  di- 
ftemper,  its  cure  muft  be  very  differently  conducted. 
For  while  the  vomica  or  abfcefs  is  not  yet  broken, 
there  may  be  often  an  opportunity  to  try  many  things 
to  hinder  the  matter  from  falling  into  the  capacity  of 
the  bread  :  but  when  once  the  faid  matter  is  poured 
out,  and  collected  within  the  thorax,  the fpeedy  extract 
tion  of  it  from  thence  mud  be  thought  upon,  if  the 
empyema  be  recent,  and  the  patient’s  ftrength  able  to 
bear  the  difcharge :  but  when  thofe  figns  of  fatality 
appear,  which  are  hereafter  mentioned  in  §.  1195. 
there  is  then  no  room  for  any  curative  treatment  but 

I  what  is  palliative. 

j  .  SECT.  MCXC. 

TT  OR  when  once  the  vomica  or  abfcefs  is  by 

|  **•  its  proper  figns  (§.  834,  835,  893,  910.) 

known  to  be  feated  in  the  lungs,  pleura,  dia¬ 
phragm,  mediaftinum,  and  pericardium,  all  en¬ 
deavours  muft  be  ufed  for  breaking  it  as  foon  as 
poffible,  and  for  determining  the  contained  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  outwards :  which  intentions  are  accom- 
plifhed  by  cauterifation  or  incifion,  with  fuit- 
able  medicines  and  commotions  of  the  body. 

In  what  manner  one  may  be  able  to  know  there  is 
fuch  a  purulent  vomica  or  abfcefsprefentin  thefe  parts, 

we 
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we  have  before  fuffieiently  explained  in  the  fe&ions 
that  are  here  referred  to  in  our  text;  and  therefore 
we  need  not  repeat  again  the  figns  that  ferve  to  this 
knowledge. 

But  then  all  the  endeavours  of  art  are  to  be  put  in 
force,  for  repeating  a  way  outwards  to  the  faid  matter : 
and  this  will  bell  of  all  be  accomplifhed  by  relaxing 
and  leffening  the  refinances  in  thofe  parts  next  to 
which  the  vomica  appears,  (by  its  proper  figns)  to 
be  feated  ;  namely  by  the  perpetual  application  of 
foments  and  the  moft  emollient  poultices,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  life  of  cupping-glaUes  for  removing  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere  upon  the  fubjacent  parts ;  for  thus 
a  fwelling  begins  to  be  formed  in  the  fubjacent  fkin, 
and  fat  or  cellular  fubftance ;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  matter  in  the  vomica,  being  continually  preffedat 
the  fame  time  outward  by  the  expanfion  of  the  lungs 
with  infpired  air,  will  feek  to  be  excluded  through  the 
integuments,  where  there  is  thus  made  a  lefs  refin¬ 
ance.  And  again,  if  the  integuments  of  the  thorax 
are  laid  open  either  by  incifion  or  cauflic,  until  the 
pleura  aimed  appears,  after  the  manner  we  formerly 
recommended,  in  treating  on  this  fubjedb  at  §.  895, 
by  keeping  open  the  wound  for  fome  time,  it  often 
happens  that  the  vomica  will  be  induced  to  break  out 
a  palfage  for  its  matter  by  that  way,  whereby  a  happy 
difeharge  of  it  externally  will  be  procured.  And  from 
hence  it  is,  as  we  there  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
ancient  phyficians  were  accuflomed  to  cauterifefeveral 
outward  parts  of  the  thorax,  whenever  the  particular 
feat  of  the  latent  eomicadid  not  plainly  fhewitfelf.  The 
truth  of  this  practice  among  them  is  proved  to  us  by 
Galen  x  out  of  Plato  Comicus ,  who  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  youth,  who  had  an  empyema  after  a 
pleurify :  “  But  after  this  Evagora’ s  fon,  Cnejius ,  be- 
64  ing  reduced  to  a  fkeleton  by  a  confumptron  or  lean- 
56  nefs  that  came  after  a  pleurify,  without  anyexpec- 
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“  toration  of  matter,  while  his  legs  being  reduced  to 
“  flicks,  foretold  him  to  be  in  a  tabes,  had  his  body  in 
6t  many  places  burnt  to  efchars  or  deep  fcabs  by  Euri- 
<c  phon ,  &c  ;55  Poftea  vero  Cnejias ,  Evagorae  filius% 

£  pleuritide  fadlus  feel 6 ton  (prae  macilenlia )  puve  vac  arts 
(id  eft  pus  non  exfpuens )  arundinaeea  gerens  crura ,  ta- 
bis  praenuncius,  plurimis  ef char  is  corpus  inuftus  ab  Eu- 
riphonte ,  &c.  And  in  the  fame  place  we  related  fe- 

veral  practical  observations  that  confirm  the  ufefulnefs 
of  this  procedure.  And  we  are  certain  that  Willis  \ 
endeavouring  to  explain  by  what  paflages  the  lymph 
collected  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  may  pafs  out 
from  thence,  well  obferves  to  us,  that  there  are  in  the 
living  body  paflages  which  are  collapfed  and  undifeo- 
verable  after  death  ;  and  then  endeavours  to  confirm 
this  his  opinion  by  the  example  of  many  purulent  bags 
of  matter  in  the  lungs,  which  have  often  difeharged  ^ 
and  cleared  themfelves  of  their  contents  by  fuchsia- 
tent  paflages :  66  I  have,  fays  he,  feveral  times  known, 

“  'm  a  vomica  of  the  lungs,  the  matter  has  been 
64  derived  through  the  membranes  of  the  cyft  adhe- 
I  66  ring  to  the  pleura,  fo  as  to  run  off  by  a  fontanel 
I  “  or  iflue  burnt  into  the  fide  ;  ,and  therefore  when 
44  the  fpitting  has  ceafed,  the  diftemper,  which  was 
“  otherwife  apparently  incurable,  has  been  thus  hap- 
;  <e  pily  carried  off  by  fuch  a  critical  or  exterminative 
paflage  Aliquoties  novi ,  in  vomica  pulmonis,  per 
membran&s  pleurae  adnatas ,  humor em  a  cyfti  in  font  a- 
nellam ,  later i  inuftam ,  derivaturn  fuifte,  adeoque ,  fputo 
e  eft  ante,  mar  bum,-  alias  incur  abilem  vifum ,  tali  epicra - 
feos  via  fanatum  fuifte.  There  is  a  cafe  of  this  kind 
to  be  read  in  Schenck  in  which  after  a  quinfey  ill- 
treated,  the  matter  of  the  difeafe  paffed  to  the  lungs, 
and  caufed  a  dangerous  fuppuration  of  the  vifeus  : 
the  experc  phyfician  here  treated  the  breafe  outwardly 
with  perpetual  foments,  emplafters,  cataplafms,  (ftr, 
with  fo  good  an  effect,  that  after  the  faid  treatment 

had 
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had  been  continued  for  a  few  days,  the.  fkin  begins  to. 
look  red  under  each  bread;  with  a  flight  tumour,  and 
the  fkin  breaking  on  the  left  fide  by  the  twentieth  day, 
difeharged  a  great  quantity  of  matter  •,  and  in  three 
days  more  the  like  happened  to  the  right  fide  of  the 
thorax  *,  from  whence  the  patient  immediately  gained 
much  relief,  and  afterwards  gradually  recovered  en¬ 
tirely  from  his  malady  to  a  found  date  of  health. 

But  by  fuitab'e  motion  of  the  body,  the  rupture 
of  the  ripened  abfeefs  or  vomica  may  be  promoted, 
and  this  more  elpecially  in  a  vomica  of  the  lungs, 
that  lo  the  matter  may  be  expedorated  by  a  fpitting  : 
upon  which  fubjed  fee  what  has  been  faid  before  at 

§•  857- 


SECT.  MCXCI. 

WHEN  it  appears  that  the  vomica  or  ab¬ 
feefs  is  once  broke  open  (§.  302.  §.  836. 
N*\  4,  and  5.  §.  894,  and  910,)  then  the  fallen 
matter  is  to  be  diredly  evacuated,  By  ex¬ 
pectoration  or  from  the  mouth  if  that  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  the  way  pointed  at  by  nature  :  or  elfe 
p.  By  urines,  when  they  fhew  figns  or  con¬ 
tents  of  a  purulent  difeharge  :  or  y.  By  a  pa- 
racentefis  or  opening  made  into  the  thorax, 
through  the  affe&ed  fide  by  lome  fuitable  in- 
ftrument,  betwixt  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  tne 
fifth  and  fixth  of  the  fhort  ribs,  counting  from 
below  upwards ;  with-drawing  the  purulent 
matter  from  the  faid  opening  fiowly,  and  at  fe- 
parate  times,  and  cleanfmg  the  breaft  fometimes 
the  fame  way  with  fome  foft  mead,  orfolutions 
of  honey,  until  it  becomes  at  length  perfedly 

confolidated  or  healed  (§.  303  :)  andla%,S.  By, 

giv- 
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giving  inwardly  at  the  fame  time  great  plenty 
of  vulnerary  decodtions,  that  are  abfterfive  of 
fcouring  and  refilling  putrefaction. 

The  figns  by  which  a  vomica  may  known  to  be 
broken  are  confidered  in  the  fedtions  referred  to  in 
our  text.  At  §.  302,  are  defcribed  the  figns  by  which 
we  are  taught  that  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  bread  ;  and  fmce  purulent  matter  poured 
out  there  will  in  like  manner  opprefs  the  diaphragm, 
and  hinder  the  free  expanfion  of  the  lungs  by  the  in- 
fpired  air,  therefore  thofe  figns  are  here  to  be  re¬ 
ferred.  We  before  treated  upon  a  vomica  of  the 
lungs  following  after  a  true  peripneumony,  at  §.  834, 
and  835  •,  and  we  alfo  confidered  the  fame  diforder 
arifing  from  a  pleurify,  at  §.  910,  and  913.  and  we 
have  finally  here  confidered  the  figns  of  an  empyema* 
in  our  prefent  chapter  at  §.  1187. 

The  general  indication  thereof  for  a  cure  is  this  : 
to  evacuate  the  purulent  matter  as  foon  as  poflible 
.from  the  bread,  either  by  ways  that  nature  may  point 
out,  or  by  thofe  others  in  which  art  endeavours  to  re¬ 
lieve  nature. 

&.]  It  fometimes  happens  that  the'  matter  of  a 
broken  vomica  is  expectorated  from  the  capacity  of 
the  bread  by  a  fpitting  from  the  mouth  :  but  this 
fee  ms  more  efpecially  to  follow  when  the  ab- 
fcefs  is  feated  in  the  lungs,  and  breaks  open  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  pour  its  matter  into  the  airTvedels  or 
cells,  from  whence  it  may  be  brought  up  through  the 
v/ind-pipe  by  coughing.  But  if  there  be  all  at  once 
a  fudden  inundation  of  the  faid  matter  in  great  abun- 
ance  to  the  pulmonary  air-veffels,  there  is  then  danger 
©f  a  fudden  fuffocation.  But  when  the  broken  vo¬ 
mica  pours  out  its  matter  only  by  affnall  aperture,  it 
is  then  expedlorated  without  any  danger  by  the  cough¬ 
ing,  and  affords  hopes  of  a  recovery  ;  which  Are - 
taeus  u  very  well  obfervcs  to  us,  when  he  fays,  At  fi 

jam 
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jam  nipt  a  Jit  ( vomica )  ftrangulatus  difir -mem  impendet , 
fi  multum  fubitaneumque  pus  emanavit .  &*  pe detent im 

vero  emittatur ,  certo  prodefi :  tc  But  if  the  vomica 
•c  be  now  broken,  there  is  fome  danger  of  its  fuffo- 
*e  eating  the  patient,  if  the  matter  Hows  from  it  very 
*c  fuddenly  and  copioufty.  But  if  it  comes  forth  only 
“  by  degrees,  it  is  certainly  beneficial*  For  thus 
It  feems  the  word  ought  here  to  be  tranOated. 

But  what  remedies  and  what  diet  are  then  requifite, 
we  have  formerly  fhewn  at  §.  858,  where  we  treated 
on  this  fubjedh  But  whether  the  matter  that  has  been 
already  poured  into  the  capacity  of  the  thorax,  while 
the  lungs  remain  entire,  can  be  by  them  abforbedand 
expectorated  by  fpittings,  we  havejuft'reafon  to  doubt : 
yet  that  the  matter,  rendered  acrid  by  long  Handing 
may  corrode  the  lungs,  and  make  its  way  through 
them,  we  have  formerly  demonftrated  at  §.  1198* 
but  then  at  the  lame  time  it  was  oblerved  likewife, 
that  in  this  cafe  there  could  be  but  fmall  hopes  of  a 
recovery. 

0.]  It  was  formerly  obferved  at  §.  406,  that  mat¬ 
ter  left  a  long  time  confined  in  a  clofe  abfeefs  becomes 
abforbed  by  the  veins,  and  flows  with  the  current  blood 
through  the  veffels,  whence  it  is  not  only  often  depo- 
fited  by  a  tranfiation  upon  divers  parts  of  the  body, 
but  aifo  fometimes  happily  difeharged  out  of  the  ha¬ 
bit  by  ftools  or  urines.  In  the  fame  place  were  alfo 
alledged  fome  obfervations  that  teach  manifeftly  the 
truth  of  this  afiertion.  Jt  is  alfo  certain  that  the  an¬ 
cient  phyficians  have  almofl  all  of  them  acknowledged 
a  poifibility  of  the  matter’s  being  taken  up  and  dif¬ 
eharged  by  thefe  ways  from  the  capacity  of  the  bread : 
for  thus  Galen ,  Aretaens ,  Aegineta ,  Aetius ,  and  Cae* 
lius  Aurelianus ,  have  exprefiy  alferted  to  us  :  but  they 
feem  more  especially  to  have  applauded  that  difeharge 
which  is  made  of  it  by  the  urines,  as  fafer  than  that 
by  ftools,  as  we  formerly  intimated  at  §.  894.  Die - 
mrbroeck  w  had  tjie  care  of  a  merchant  of  Nimmeguen , 

in 
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in  whom  he  could  plainly  hear  the  fluctuation  of  the 
matter  contained  within  his  breafl,  upon  bending  his 
body  backward -and  forward*  and  this  man  in  the 
compafs  of  two  days  difcharged  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages  the  quantity  of  two  chamber-pots  full  of  white 
and  well  concoCted  matter,  of  a  moderate  thicknefs, 
which  gave  him  fome  pain  in  palling  his  ureters,  but 
without  any  appearance  of  blood  ;  by  which  means 
he  was  happily  recovered  from  his  empyema.  In 
the  fame  place  he  has  alfo  fupplied  us  with  two  other 
obfervations  that  confirm  the  fame  thing.  But  he 
has  {till  another  remark  that  is -yet  more  furprifing, 
in  which  an  empyema  had  made  itfelf  a  large  opening 
betwixt  the  feventh  and  eighth  rib,  fo  as  to  form 
a  hard  or  tight  fwelling,  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  out¬ 
ward  fkin,  as  big  as  a  child’s  head  :  and  as  this  pa¬ 
tient  was  a  woman  four  months  gone  with  child,  fhe 
found  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  had  aconftant 
djarrhaea  or  purging,  with  a  tenefmus,  while  the  melt¬ 
ing  fweats  and  the  heCtical  fever  that  wafced  the  body 
feemed  to  render  the  cafe  defperate  :  but  an  expert  fur- 
geon  urged  a  fcalpel  to  the  depth  of  feveral  inches  thro9 
t  he  middle  of  the  tumour  before  the  matter  came  our* 
which  it  did  at  laft  in  great  abundance,  and  with  great 
impetuoflty.  The  day  following  he  found  in  the  (tools 
a  quantity  of  matter  of  the  fame  colour  and  confidence 
with  what  had  been  expelled  from  the  tumour  •  and 
he  found  a  fettlement  of  the  like  matter  alfo  in  her 
urines.  And  although  this  woman  mifcarried  within 
fix  days  from  the  operation,  yet.  fhe  afterwards  re¬ 
covered  from  her  dangerous  diftemper,  and  bore 
three  children  after  it  x.  But  what  more  particularly 
deferves  to  be  remarked  in  this  cafe  is,  that  although 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  the  purulent  matter  was  daily 
expelled  by  the  incifion  in  the  tumour  *  yet  a  very 
confiderable  portion  of  the  fame  efcaped  alfo  by  the 
urines  and  the  ftools  *  and  therefore  the  paffages  for 
/  the 
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the  exclufion  of  matter  by  thofe  two  emundlories 
feem  neither  (freight  or  difficult. 

But  what  things  conduce  to  a  Cure  in  this  cafe,  ei¬ 
ther  as  medicines  or  diet,  we  have  formerly  (hewn  at 
§.852,  853,  where  we  treated  upon  the  matter  of 
the  difeafe,  in  a  peripneumony,  endeavouring  to  make 
its  efcape  through  the  fame  outlets. 

It  is  therefore  evident*  that  after  a  vomica  has  con¬ 
tinued  broken  for  four  or  five  days  the  phyfician 
ought  to  attend  to  the  urines  and  (tools,  to  fee  if  any  of 
the  matter  goes  off  by  thofe  difcharges :  and  if  there 
be  fuch  appearances,  he  muff  think  of  applying  to 
the  operation  of  the  paracentefis  in  good  time  ;  (ince 
that  cannot  be  long  deferred,  if  we  are  defirous  to 
have  it  fucceed. 

y.]  In  what  part  of  the  thorax  the  paracentefis  or 
opening  is  to  be  made,  and  with1  what  precautions 
the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  we  formerly  fhewed 
at  large  in  §.  303.  N°.  5.  where  we  treated  upon  ex¬ 
trading  evafated  blood  from  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  ; 
for  the  fame  circumftances  are  equally  to  be  obferved 
when  purulent  matter  is  to  be  extracted  from  the  bread. 
But  evafated  blood  is  here  commonly  extraded  alto¬ 
gether  under  one  and  the  fame  operation,  becaufe  it 
ufually  has  lain  there  no  great  time  *,  and  is  therefore 
not  much  corrupted  itfelf,  no  more  than  the  lungs, 
that  as  yet  hold  firm  and  entire.  But  when  the  lungs 
have  been  long  macerated  and  extenuated  in  fuch  an 
acrid  matter,  if  the  whole  quantity  and  preilure. thereof 
be  alb  at  once  fuddenly  removed  or  exhaufted,  there 
may  follow  fo  fudden  and  impetuous  a  repletion  of 
the  lungs  with  blood,  as  may  break  open  their  exte¬ 
nuated  and  half  diffolved  veffels  fo  as  to  induce  a  fa¬ 
tal  hemorrhage,  that  fometimes  iffues  in  a  hidden 
death  *,  which  is  what  Hippocrates  y  has  very  well  ob¬ 
ferved,  as  we  formerly  noticed  in  §.  303,  N°.  5.  This 
admonition  of  Hippocrates  is  therefore  obferved  by 
all  expert  furgeons;  namely,  not  to  withdraw  the 
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purulent  matter  from  the  thorax  all  at  once,  or  of  a 
fudden,  but  at  feveial  intervals  of  time.  There  is 
therefore  in  this  cafe  a  necefilty  of  filling  up  the  open¬ 
ing  into  the  breaft  with  a  tent,  although  otherwife 
the  ufe  of  tents  in  wounds  of  the  thorax  is  univerfaliy 
condemned  by  all  prudent  furgeons,  as  we  formerly 
mentioned  at  §.  304.  When  a  great  quantity  of  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  thus  exhaufted  from  the  capacity  of  the 
breafl,  it  is  ufual  to  inject  fome  abfterfive  or  cleanfing 
liquor,  through  the  wound  or  opening  ;  fuch  forex- 
ample  as  barley-water,  diffolving  an  ounce  of  honey 
in  a  pint  of  it :  or  an  infufion  of  the  vulnerary  deter- 
five  plants,  with  the  like  addition  of  honey,  fuch  as 
germander,  horehound,  Paul’s  betony,  and  the  like, 
( fcordii ,  morrubii ,  veronicae ,  &c.)  and  when  at  laft 
there  is  no  further  difcharge  of  matter  the  wound  or 
opening  in  the  fide  may  be  healed  up,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  formerly  advifed  in  wounds  of  the  thorax.  And 
although  it  is  commonly  the  moil  prudent  to  eva¬ 
cuate  the  matter  at  feparate  times,  yet  there  are  fome 
in  fiances  of  the  whole  quantity  being  withdrawn  all 
at  once  without  any  ill  confequence.  This  we  read  in 
Pliny  z  that  “  P haler eus ,  when  he  was  uefpaired  of 
by  his  phyficians  in  the  diftemper  called  a  vomica, 
chufing  death  rather  from  his  weapon  than  the 
ec  difeafe,  found  a  cure  in  the  end  of  his  fpear  that 
“  wounded  his  breaft P  haler  eus ,  turn  deploratus  a 
Medicis  vomicae  morbo ,  cum  mortem  in  acie  cpuaer  eret$ 
vulnerato  pedfore  medicinam  invenerit  ex  hafte .  For 
without  doubt,  in  this  cafe,  all  the  quantity  of  the 
purulent  matter  lodged  within  the  breaft  was  dift 
Charged  at  once,  by  the  wound  thus  infixed. 

But  Hippocrates  a  has  very  handfcmely  men¬ 
tioned  the  precautions  that  are  neceftary  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  extracting  the  purulent  matter  from  the 
capacity  of  the  thorax,  where  he  tells  us,  “  After 
“  this,  when  as  much  of  the  matter  is  diicharo-ed  as 
Vol.  XL  I  i  yoil 
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you  {hall  judge  convenient,  (lop  or  fill  the  wound 
with  tow,  or  lint  of  undrefled  flax,  fecured  by  ty- 
tc  ing  it  with  a  firing,  by  which  you  are  once  a  day 
“  to  give  a  difcharge  to  the  matter.  But  after  the 
“  tenth  day  has  elapfed,  and  the  whole  quantity  of 
“  the  matter  has  been  difcharged,  you  are  to  flop 
<c  the  wound  with  a  tent  of  lint,  and  injed  warm 
“  wine  and  oil  through  a  pipe,  to  prevent  a  fudden 
drinefs  or  withering  of  the  lungs,  that  have  been 
<c  accuftomed  to  foak  in  the  matter.  But  the  injec- 
* 6  tion  of  this  fort,  that  was  thrown  into  the  breafl 
“  in  the  morning,  you  are  to  draw  out  again  in  the 
“  evening';  and  that  of  the  evening,  you  are  to  witfi- 
ct  draw  again  the  next  morning. _  But  when  the  pu- 
rulent  matter  changes  ferous  or  thin  like  water, 
“  and  glutinous  to  the  touch  of  the  fingers,  being 
“  but  little  in  quantity,  you  are  then  to  put  a  hoi- 
“  low  pipe  of  pewter  into  the  wound  :  and  when  the 
44  capacity  of  the  breaft  fiiall  appear  perfectly  fica- 
44  trized  or  dried  up,  that  tent  that  keeps  it  open 
44  may  be  gradually  cutaway,  till  at  length  you  may 
44  wholly  omit  it,  and  fuffer  the  wound  to  clofe  up:” 
P 'oftea  emijjo^  pure,  quantum  tibi  vifum  fuerit ,  vulnus 
linamento  ex' lino  crudo ,  cui  filum  alligaris ,  obducito , 
quo li die  vero  pus  femel  emittito.  Poftquam  autem  deci - 
r/ius  dies  accident ,  toto  pure  emijfo ,  penicillum  ex  Unto 
" indiio ,  delude  vimim  &  oleum ,  tepida ,  per  fifiulam  in - 
fundi  to ,  ne  pulmo,  pure  madefcere  confuetus ,  fubito  re~ 
fucetur.  Infufum  autem  matutinam  fub  vefperam ,  £s? 
vefpertimm  mane ,  educito.  At  ubi  pus  tenue  velut 
aqua  f  uerit ,  &  ad  digiti  contadlum  glutinofum ,  ac  pau- 
eum ,  fianneum  penicillum  cavum  indito :  ubi  vero  pror- 
jus  cavitas  reficcata  fuerit ,  paulatim  refefto  penicillo, 
denec  ipfum  eximas ,  vulnus  * coalefcere  Jinito .  For  if 

die  interior  furface  of  the  ulcerated  thorax  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  rightly  depurated,  and  afterwards 
confolidated  or  ficcatrifed,  the  external  wound  or 
opening  ought  never  to  beclofed  up;  becaufeit  would 

give 
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give  birth  to  another  empyema,  that  would  require 
the  fame  operation  to  be  again  repeated. 

But  we  formerly  obferved  at  §.  1185,  that  vomi- 
cas  or  bags  of  matter  will  fometimes  arife  in  the  me- 
diaftinum  and  pericardium,  which  may  break  fo  as 
to  pour  out  their  matter  without  fide  the  bags  of  the 
pleurae,  which  include  the  capacity  of  the  bread: ;  in 
which  cafe  the  faid  matter  falling  not  into  the  bread, 
but  into  the  capacity  of  the  pericardium  or  mediafti- 
ilum,  cannot  therefore  be  evacuated  by  any  paracen¬ 
tefis  or  opening  of  the  thorax.  We  alfo  there  obferved, 
that  if  the  faid  matter  be  colle&ed  within  the  redupli¬ 
cations  of  the  mediafrinum  that  lie  next  the  vertebrae, 
in  then  fometimes  burrows  and  procures  to  itfell  very 
furprifing  paffages  through  the  cellular  fubftance  of 
the  panniculus  adipofus  :  but  yet  at  the  fame  time  it 
appears  plainly  not  eXterminable  by  any  paracentefis 
of  the  thorax.  Where  the  like  matter  lodges  in  the 
pericardium,  or  is  colledted  within  the  reduplications 
of  the  mediaftinum  that  lie  next  behind  the  fternum, 
it  is  not  the  ordinary  paracentefis  which  we  formerly 
defcribed,  that  will  then  difcharge  it ;  but  here,  either 
the  patient  muft  be  furrendered  up  to  the  fatality  of 
his  complaint,  or  an  opening  muft  be  made  into  the 
abfcefs,  by  the  left  edge  of  the  fternum,  or  by  tre¬ 
panning  the  bone  itfelf,  to  procure  an  outlet  to  the 
matter.  Even  Aretaeus  b  informs  us,  that  fome  pa¬ 
tients  have  an  empyema  feated  in  their  bread- bone  ; 
although  he  takes  no  notice  of  making  any  opening 
for  it  through  the  bone :  but  we  formerly  defcribed 
a  remarkable  cafe  (at  §.  895,)  in  which  after  a  fup- 
purated  pleurify,  in  the  tenth  month  a  foft  tumour 
appeared  in  the  midft  of  the  fternum,  in  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  the  eroded  edges  of  the  breaft  bone 
might  be  diftindlly  felt  with  the  fingers :  in  which  cafe 
therefore  nature  plainly  attempted  to  make  a  pafiage 
for  the  matter  through  the  middle  of  the  breaft-bone ; 
and  after  the  breaking  of  the  tumour,  a  very  great 

I  i  2  quan- 
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quantity  of  laudable  matter  flowed  out  from  it.  But 
we  Shewed  at  §.  298,  that  Galen  cut  out  a  corrupted 
part  of  the  fternum,  with  fo  good  an  effedt,  that  al¬ 
though  the  fubjacent  pericardium,  that  lay  next  the 
bone,  was  entirely  corrupted  or  changed  putrid,  fo  as 
to  leave  the  heart  nakedly  expofed  to  his  view,  yet 
he  luccefsfully  cured  the  patient  in  a  fhorttime.  We 
may  therefore  reasonably  conclude,  that  when  there 
are  evident  figns  demonitrating  a  latent  empye¬ 
ma  Seated  beneath  the  fternum,  an  opening  into 
it  may  be  very  fafely  attempted  :  notwithstanding  the 
affurance  given  us  by  Dionis  c,  that  he  Saw  the  fter¬ 
num  unfuccefsfully  trepanned  in  a  wounded  gentle¬ 
man,  who  afterwards  expired  r  for  it  does  not  in  that 
cafe  appear  that  his  death  could  be  afcribed  to  the' 
operation  but  rather  to  the  wound,  Since  what  we 
have  here  Said  is  enough  to  fhew  that  people  have 
Survived  an  opening  made  through  their  breaft-bone. 

§.]  Concerning  theSe  remedies  or  decodtions  we 
formerly  treated  at  §.  858,  in  the  cure  of  a  peripneu- 
mony.  But  they  are  to  -be  given  in  great  plenty,  in 
order  to  wafh  out  the  abforbed  parts  of  the  purulent 
matter  from  the  blood,  and  exterminate  them  from  the 
body  by  the  emundtory  of  Sweat,  urine,  or  ftools. 

SECT.  MCXCIL 

IF  now  the  purulent  matter  is  difcharged  of  a 
white,  fmooth,  uniform  or  cream-like  ap¬ 
pearance,  without  yielding  any  ill  Smell,  or  giv¬ 
ing  any  colour  to  the  Silver  probe,  there  may  be 
hopes  the  patient  will  recover  (§.  304,  and  3053.) 
provided  he  has  a  good  appetite  and  digeftion, 
without  any  fever,  thirft,  or  purging,  and  with¬ 
out  fome  other  diftemper ;  and  provided  the 
outward  air  be  excluded  as  much  as  pofiible  from 
entering  into  the  capacity  of  the  breaft. 
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All  the  figns  we  have  as  yet  confidered,  only 
teach  us  the  prefent  exiftence  of  matter  within  the 
capacity  ol  the  bread ;  and  we  are  not  from  them 
enabled  to  form  a  full  or  fure  judgment  of  the  date 
or  condition  in  which  the  confined  matter  will  be 
found,  nor  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vifcera  of  the 
thorax  are  affeded  by  the  matter  in  which  they  have 
been  foaking  :  but  when  the  paracentefis  of  the  bread 
is  once^  made,  we  are  enabled  to  learn  many  parti¬ 
culars  from  the  matter  that  comes  forth,  in  regard  to 
what  we  have  for  the  future  to  hope  for,  or  to  fear. 
But  before  the  operation  itfelf  be  fet  about,  the  pa¬ 
tient,  or  his  friends,  ought  previou fly  to  be  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  doubtfulness  of  the  fuccefs,  notwithftand- 
ing  tnere  is  an  aololute  neceffity  that  appears  for  it, 
when  nature  points  out  no  other  way  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  ;  for  then,  without  the  paracentefis,  an  infal¬ 
lible  and  miferable  death  muft  enfue,  as  we  faid  be¬ 
fore  at  §.  1  j  88. 

But  if  the  matter  difcharged  from  the  bread  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  conditioned,  if  it  be  white,  fmooth, 
uniform,  and  of  a  thicknefs  almod  refembling  cream, 
fat  or  undtuous  to  the  touch,,  and  without  any  ill 
fmell,  we  are  then  fatisfied  the  faid  matter  has  yet 
done  no  mifchief  to  the  parts  on  which  it  has  lain, 
and  that  the  humours  of  the  body  from  whence  it 
was  formed,  are  yet  in  a  found  and  unacrid  date, 
fnce  laudable  matter  is  feldom  or  never  made  from 
humours  that  are  acrid  as  in  a  cacochymia  ;  upon  this 
head  you  may  fee  more  at  §.  387,  where  we  treated 
of  an  inflammation  ending  in  a  fuppuration.  Even 
the  larged  wounds  heal  up  when  they  afford  fuch  a 
good  matter ;  under  the  Surface  of  which,  the  lod 
fubdance  of  the  parts  readily  fprouts  up,  and  renews 
what  is  wanting.  If  therefore  the  pulpy  extremities 
of  the  fprouting  veffels  are  not  dedroyed,  but  fu- 
flained  and  cherifhed  within  by  a  foft  cream-like  matj 
ter,  after  the  manner  we  explained  in  the  hidory  of 
wougds  in  general,  it  will  be  eafily  apparent,  that 
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the  vifcera  contained  in  the  thorax  cannot  be  injured 
or  corroded  by  fuch  a  matter  •,  and  therefore  by  this 
appearance  of  it  we  may  reft  fatisfied  that  the  parts 
continue  in  their  found  or  healthy  condition,  which  is. 
of  very  great  importance  towards  the  patient  s  reco¬ 
very.  Here  then  only  thole  parts  aie  ulcerated  fiom 
whence  the  matter  itfelf  falls  *,  and,  as  we  formerly 
proved  (§.  207,  20$,  and  209*)?  that  oy  fuch  a  mild 
or  cream-like  matter,  all  the  fordid  parts  are  fcower- 
ed  off  which  are  obftacles  to  the  confolidation  ; 
therefore  from  hence  we  rpay  conceive  good  hopes 
that  the  ulcerated  parts  will  foon  be  reduced  to  the 
ftate  of  a  clean  wound,  fo  as  to  Ipe  confolidated  or 
healed  up.  Hippocrates^  who  was  fo  exabt  a  mafter 
in  the  do&rine  of  figns,  prefaged  the  recovery  or 
death  of  his  patients  from  the  conditions  that  appeal¬ 
ed  in  the  matter  from  their  wounds,  as  we  formeily 
remarked  upon  another  occafion  at  §.  ,895*  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  has  expreffed  himfeif  in  regard  to  aij 
empyema  d,  Juppur citi  uruntur  ciut  fecantur^ Ji 

pus  pur um  £s?  album  ejfiuat,  evadunt.  Si  fubcruent um , 
&  coenofum ,  graveolens ,  per  cunt  ;  46  "J  hofe  fup- 

purated  patients  who  have  the  paracentefts  fnade 
by  cautery  or  incifion,  recover  when  the  matter  is 
*6  difcharged  pure  and  white  :  but  if  it  be  bloody, 
“  filthy,  or  muddy,  and  of  an  ill  fmell,  they  pe- 
“  rifti.”  As  to  what  relates  to  the  change  of  colour 
in  the  fiver  probe,  we  fhall  CQnftder  that  uqder  the 
fe&ion  next  following. 

Now  although  laudable  matter  be  in  itfejf  a  mild 
or  unacrid  humour,  yet  it  can  never  be  again  affimi- 
lated  into  our  blood  or  healthy  juices,  but  requires 
to  be  exterminated  from  the  body,  in  order  to  a  ftate 
of  health  :  and  therefore  when  fome  parts  of  the 
matter  are  abforbed,  and  intermixed  with  the  current 
of  the  blood  that  flows  through  the  veffels,  it  foon 
acquires  fuch  a  degree  of  acrimony,  as  by  its  foreign 
ftimulus  irritates  or  excites  a  fever,  with  thirft  (fee  i 

5. 8^ 
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586.  £.  and  § .  636.) ;  and  it  then  goes  on  to  melt  or 
corrupt  the  blood,  which  will  difturb  all  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  till  at  length  the  diffolved  hu¬ 
mours  run  off  in  a  putrid  flux  from  the  bowels, 
which  has  commonly  a  fatal  determination,  as  we  ob- 
ferved  at  §.  1188.  Therefore  if  all  thefe  bad  figns 
are  abfent,  we  know  there  is  not  any  purulent  caco- 
c'hymia  yet  formed  in  the  blood  and  humours  ;  or  if 
there  be  a  flight  fever,  with  fome  thirftinefs  attend¬ 
ing,  provided  they  go  off  foon  after  the  matter  is 
evacuated,  we  have  good  grounds  to  hope  for  a  cure. 
For  then  there  is  a  final!  portion  of  the  matter  ab~ 
forbed,  but  fuch  as  may  be  eafiiy  wafhed  out  from 
the  blood  by  tjiofe  abfterfive  or  vulnerary  decodlions 
recommended  in  the  foregoing  fedlion  ;  and  when 
once  the  fpring  of  thefaid  purulent  matter  is  cleared 
out  from  the  body,  the  blood  will  be  no  longer 
tainted  with  the  like  diffolvlng  acrimony.  This  is 
what  Caelius  Aurelianus  e  has  well  obferved  to  us, 
when  he  fays,  Communiter  aiitem ,  five  univerfim  di - 
cendoj  quod  Graeci  catholicon  vacant  >  omnium  vomi- 
carum}  'vel  eorum  qui  iis  afficiuntur ,  falutarum  iuifili- 
gimus  duEium  fore ,  fit  poft  eruptionem  faftam  fehres 
cejfiaverint ,  &  magis  extemplo  vel  eadem  die:  fiti 
quoque  recedente ?  atque  perfeEto  appetitu  cibi :  ventris 
quoque  officio  parva  atque  congefta  reddente  \  ipfis  eti- 
am  puris  albedo ,  atque  eodem  colore  apparent &  :  “  But 
commonly  or  generally  fpeaking,  which  the  Greeks 
call  a  catholic  or  univerfal  rule,  we  underhand 
there  will  be  a  falutary  recovery  of  every  empy¬ 
ema,  or  empyemic  patient,  if  the  fever  ceafes  on 
the  fame  day,  or  foon  after  the  matter  is  dif- 
ie  charged  ;  more  efpecially  if  the  thirfl  goes  oif,  * 
“  and  the  patient  gains  a  perfect  appetite  to  his 
‘,£  food,  while  the  bowels  expel  their  feces  regularly^ 

<c  reduced  to  a  fmall  bulk  •,  and  while  the  matter 
“  itfelfis  white,  and  appears  uniformly  of  the  fame 
colour  throughout.55 

I  i  4 
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But  if  it  holds  on  the  fame  as  before,  when  the 
matter  is  withdrawn,  while  the  functions  of  the  body 
return  not  to  their  healthy  ihate,  we  then  know  that 
the  whole  current  of  the  blood  has  degenerated  into 
an  incurable  cacochymia,  of  which  the  patient  will 
at  length  perifh.  But  in  the  mean  time  this  fatality 
is  feldom  or  never  known  to  happen  when  the  dif- 

charged  matter  has  the  fore-mentioned  laudable  com 
ditions. 

But.  the  entrance  of  the  ambient  air  into  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  bread:,  is  alfo  to  be  hindered  as  much  as 
poffible ;  for  the  entire  exclufion  of  it  is  ineradi¬ 
cable,  while  the  whole  quantity  of  the  matter  is  not 
a^  yet  aiicharged,  and  the  air  will  gain  admittance 
every  time  the  wound  is  drefied  ;  but  then  care  as  to 
be  taken  to  let  the  air  of  the  apartment  be  warm, 
that  the  vifcera  of  the  tnorax  may  not  perceive  any 
unufual  coldnefs  from  it.  But  in  what  manner  the 
air  is  to  be  excluded  from  the  thorax  after  the  matter 
has  been  entirely  evacuated,  and  what  precautions  are 
then  neceifary  to  be  obferved,  that  it  may  not  for  the 
future  enter  again  into  the  bread:,  we  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  numbers  here  cited  in  the  chapter  on 

wounds  of  the  thorax. 

<  •  . 

A  .  '  ‘ 

SECT.  MCXCIIL 

T>  UT  if  the  matter  appears  brown,  thin  as 
-  ichor,  and  fetid  or  intermix’d  with  fmall 
threads  from  the  folids ;  or  if  it  appears  bloody, 
gnd  difcolours  the  filver  probe  as  if  it  had  been 
heated  in  the  fire,  rufhing  all  out  impetuoufly 
together  in  one  difcharge,  the  patient  is  in  the 

higheft  danger,  and  a  confumption  or  death 
will  enfue. 

We  have  here  enumerated  the  dgns  which  denote 
a  degeneracy  of  laudable  matter  into  that  of  a  fanies 

or 
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or  filthy  ichor  \  but  fince  at  the  fkme  time  the  rnst" 
ter  always  becomes  more  acrimonious  by  the  change 
it  wijl  corrode  and  diffolve  the  folids,  whole  fibrous 
fubftance  wi}i  float  in  the  difcharged  matter,  and 
afford  a  fure  fign,  that  fome  injury  is  offered  to  the 
continuity  of  the  vifcera  ;  whence  it  will  afford  but 
httle  reafon  to  hope  for  a  cure,  fince  the  putrefac^ 
tion  that.  is  already  begun  will  now  fo  much  in- 
creafe,  with  more  hafte  as  the  air  has  a  free  admit¬ 
tance.  But  the  fetid  or  corrupt  fmell,  gives  one  of 
the  word  prefages,  fince  laudable  matter  is  perfedlv 
inodorous ;  but  this  denotes  a  putrefadion  alread'y 
begun.  But  it  has  been  alfo  obferved,  that  when 
our  humours  have  begun  to  putrify,  or  are  already 
corrupted,  the  filver  probe  that  is  dipped  into  them 
contrads  the  variegated  colour  of  the  rainbow,  like 
what  it  ufually  acquires  from  the  fire.  I  have  feve- 
fal  times  feen  the  urine  that  was  long  retained  by  an 
ifchuri^,  being  almoft  in  a  putrid  condition,  has 
tmdured  the  filver  catheter,  through  which ’it' is 
withdrawn,  of  the  like  variegated  colour.  But  all 
this  has  been  like  wife  obferved  by  Hippocrates*,  where 
he  tells  us,  Quibus  dum  concutiuntur  pus  graveolens 
&  coenofum  prodit ,  ut  plurimum'  mcriuntur.  Quibus 
a  pure  fpecillum  color atur  velut  ab  igne ,  plerumque  pe- 
reunt :  “  Thofe  whodifcharge  a  filthy  and  ill-fmel- 
“  ling  matter  when  they  cough  or  fneeze,  generally 

die  of  their  diftemper  1  and  thole  whofe  matter 
‘ c  changes  the  filver  probe,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
“  fire,  do  alfo  periffi  moft  commonly.” 

W  hen  the  matter  again  appears  to  be  fomewhat 
bloody,  5tis  alfo  commonly  accounted  a  bad  fi 
becaufe  from  thence  we  conclude,  that  the  faid  inter¬ 
mixed  blood  diftilled  from  the  corroded  veffels.  But 
in  the  mean  time  this  is  to  be  obferved,  that  a  dif- 
charge  of  blood  intermixed  with  the  matter  affords 
only  a  bad  fign  when  it  is  equally  commixed,  and 
not  when  it  appears  in  diftindred  ffreaks  among  the 

marter : 

{  Coacar.  Praenot.  409,  410,  Charter.  Tom.  VIII.  pag.  876. 
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matter  :  for  as  the  matter  flows  through  the  wound 
or  opening  in  the  thorax,  it  may  eafily  fweep  off 
fame  parts  from  the  bleeding  lips,  enough  to  give  it 
a  bloody  appearance.  This  is  what  we  often  obferve, 
when  an  abfcefs,  feated  in  external  parts  of  :the  body, 
is  opened  with  a  lancet  *,  for  the  divided  bloodr 
veffels  of  the  (kin  intermix  their  .contents  with  the 
flowing  matter,  but  not  uniformly *,  becaufe  as  the 
diftilling  blood  inclines  to  concretion,  it  appears  in- 
terfperfed  through  the  matter  in  diftindf  ftreaks. 
From  hence  therefore  the  reafon  appears  intelligible, 
why  Hippocrates  s,  in  treating  of  an  empyema ,  fays, 
Signum  vero ,  an  fit  evafurus ;  fi  pits  album  ac  purum 
fuerit ,  fibraeque  fanguinis  infint ,  ut  plurimum  conva- 
lefcit :  “  But  for  a  fign  whereby  to  know  whether 

the  patient  will  recover,  obferve,  that  if  the  mat- 
cc  ter  appears  pure  and  white,  with  fibres  or  ftreaks 
cc  of  blood  in  it,  he  generally  gets  well.” 

But  we  formerly  intimated,  that  a  total  and  hid¬ 
den  extraction  of  the  matter  may  be  fomewhat  dan¬ 
gerous  *,  and  therefore  if  the  contained  matter  within 
the  breaft  has  thofe  bad  conditions  we  before  men¬ 
tioned,  a  fpeedy  death  is  to  be  expedted  from  the 
fudden  increafe  of  the  putrefaction  that  follows  upon 
the  admittance  of  the  external  air ;  or  elfe  an  incu¬ 
rable  confumption,  that  is  no  lefs  certainly  fatal,  en- 
fues  fomewhat  more  (lowly  from  the  corruption  of 
the  lungs. 

In  the  foregoing  fedtion  all  the  figns  were  recount¬ 
ed  that  are  of  a  good  prefage,  and  denote,  when 
they  appear  all  together,  great  hopes  of  the  patient’s 
recovery ;  but  frequently  there  occur  together  fome 
good  figns  and  fome  bad,  which  will  render  the 
event  of  the  cafe  doubtful :  nor  are  we  then  to  give 
affurance  of  a  recovery,  nor  yet  to  defpair.  We  read 
a  cafe  in  Brunner  h,  in  which  twelve  pounds  of  a  red- 
difli-coloured  matter  were  difcharged  from  the  breaft 

of 

2  De  Morbis  Lib.  IT.  Cap.  xvi.  pag.  569.  *  Glandul. 

Duod.  feu  pancreas  fecundar.  Cap,  iv.  pag.  84. 
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gf  an  empyemic  patient  within  the  compafs  of  three 
^ays ;  which  Ihewed  the  matter  had  degenerated 
from  "its  laudable  (late,  but  without  having  as  yet 
made  any  erofions  into  the  vifcera  of  the  thorax, 
which  it  feemed  to  have  left  entire  5  and  accordingly 
no  new  fymptom  fupervened  •,  but  by  the  fifth  day 
from  the  operation,  the  patient  began  to  grow  hun¬ 
gry,  the  pulfes,  and  more  efpecially  the  breathings, 
orew  more  free  and  ftrong,  refrefhing  deep  was  had 
m  the  night-time,  and  the  urines  were  difcharged 
like  thofe  of  perfons  in  health,  fo  that  the  patient 
recovered  to  a  miracle.  Therefore  Tlippocmtes  ,  af- 
ter  recounting  the  good  and  bad  figns  that  attend 
perfons  in  an  empyema,  prudently  fubjoins,  “  But 
“  when  fome  of  the  faid  figns  of  one  fort  are  pre- 
O  lent,  and  lome  are  ablent,  the  patients  in  thole 
fc  cafes  do  fome  of  them  perilh,  and  others  furvive 
“  for  a  lone  time  At  quibus  aliqua  ex  praedifiis 
ticceffeyi'qti  ctliquu  horum  aliqui  pereunt ,  ciliqui 

yiulto  tempore  fervantur . 

SECT.  MCXCIV. 

IF  the  mediaftinum  mould  happen  to  be  eaten 
through  by  the  matter ;  when  the  thorax  is 
perforated,  a  fuffocation  may  then  often  enfue 
of  a  fuddep. 

When  a  cafe  of  this  kind  happens,  there  has  been 
fo  great  a  quantity  of  matter  lodged  within  the  breaft, 
as  To  tear  the  mediaftinum  by  its  weight,  or  elfe  by 
its  acrimony  to  eat  itfelf  away  into  the  other  fide  ot 
the  breaft,  whence  both  the  lungs  are  compreffed  by 
it,  and  put  in  danger  of  a  fuffocation.  But  when  a 
paracentefis  is  made  in  this  cafe,  and  fome  quantity 
of  the  matter  has  been  difcharged  by  it,  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  left  the  air  may  enter  and  fill  up  each  capacity  of 
the  breaft,  fo  as  to  ftop  the  breathing.  Confult  here 

what 

*  Coac.  Praenpt.  402.  Charter.  7  cm.  VIII-  pag.  876. 
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what  has  been  faid  upon  wounds  penetrating  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  thorax,  §.  1 70,  fo  as  to  admit  the  am¬ 
bient  air.  But  it  is  plain  thefe  mifchiefs  cannot  hap¬ 
pen,  unlefs  the  empyema  be  of  long  Handing,  or  its 
inatter  be  grown  extremely  acrimonious. 

SECT.  MCXCV. 

T  F  the  empyema  be  grown  old,  the  patient’s 
ftrength  exhaufted,  while  the  hairs  fall  off, 
and  the  body  confumes  with  a  melting  flux 
from  the  bowels,  the  paracentefis,  then  made, 
ufually  haftens  the  patient’s  death. 

For  by  thefe  figns  we  are  well  allured  the  matter 
is  become  acrimonious,  and  the  blood  corrupted 
with  a  putrid  cacochymia,  that  compleats  the  com 
fumption  •,  and  then  the  patient  mull  here  take  his 
lot,  and  be  content  with  luch  reliefs  as  may  be  af¬ 
forded  by  a  palliative  cure.  For  if  you  here  open 
the  thorax,  the  lungs  now  corrupted  and  fultained 
by  the  matter  in  which  they  float,  immediately  melt 
into  corruption,  and  fuddenly  take  off  the  patient : 
And  thus  a  difgrace  may  be  brought  both  upon  the 
operation,  and  the  phyfician  who  advifed  it,  upon 
the  unjuft  fuppofition  that  it  has  killed  the  patient, 
who  could  be  no  longer  kept  alive. 
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be  treated,  vol.  ix.  p.  37 i. 

- of  Poidiou,  from  bad: 

wines,  with  a  palfey,  voh 
x.p.  265-  ‘  " 

Common  fenfory,  how  affect¬ 
ed  in  the  epilepfy,  vol.  x.  • 

p.  347- 

Common  fenfory,  as  the  feat  of 
a  catalepfy,  vol.  x.  p.  184. 

Cbm** 
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Commotion ,  atrabiliary,  its 
caufes  and  effects,  vol.  xi. 
p.  81. 

- - - hyfterical,  vol.  x. 

P-  374* 

Confiancy ,  indefatigable  in 
melancholics,  whence, 
vol.  xi.  p.  38. 

Coughs ,  dry  and  humid  in 
pleurifies,  vol.  ix.  p.  7,  8. 
D. 

JT\AMP-AIR.  and  lodg¬ 
ings,  how  difpofed  to 
breed  the  fcurvy,  vol.  xi. 
p.2?3. 

Demoniacs  or  the  poffefled, 
how  fubject  to  epileptic  fits, 
vol.  x.  p.  334. 

Delirium ,  why  it  always  at¬ 
tends  a  phlegmon  of  the 
diaphragm,  vol.  ix.  p.  150. 

Diluters  of  the  atrabilis  de¬ 
ferred,  vol.  xi.  p.  44,  and 

47- 

Diaphragm  inflammations  of 
it,  vol.  ix.  p.  150.  See  pa- 
raphremtis. 

Diarrhaas ,  which  of  them 
cure  a  palfy,  vol.  x.  p.  296. 

Dogs ,  the  figns  of  their  mad- 
nefs,  vol.  xi.  p.  172. 

Dificharges  exceflive,  how 
productive  of  epilepfies, 
vol.  x.  p.  395. 

Dropfies  purulent  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  how  formed,  vol. 
ix.  p.  229. 

Dropfies  of  the  brain,  how 
they  caufe  apoplexies,  vol. 
x*  p.  95.  and  p.  108. 

Dropfies  from  feurvies,  very 
frequent,  vol.  xi.  p.  334. 

- - —  how  they  terminate 

a  manical  madnefs,  vol. 
xi.  p.  147. 

Vol.  XL 


DyfienterieSy  how  falutary  in 
the  maniacal  madnefs,  vol. 
xi.  p.  146. 

- - - which  of  them 

are  hepatic  and  terminate 
a  jaundice,  vol.  ix.  p.  298. 

— - their  furprifing 

varieties,  vol.  ix.  p.  406. 

E. 


TfiCCHTMOSES ,  fcorbu- 
tical  under  the  fkin, 
vol.  xi.  p.  310. 

Electrical  force,  how  it  may 
be  a  remedy  in  palfies,  vol. 
x.  p.  310. 


- makes  a  part  in  the 

operation  of  frictions  upon 
the  body,  ib.  p.  316. 

Empyema ,  its  nature  defined, 
vol.  xi.  p/445. 

— - - its  proximate  caufe, 

ib.  p.  446. 

— - . . its  remoter  caufes, 

vol,  xi.  p.  447. 

- -its  prognofis,  vol. 

xi.  p.  485. 

- its  diagnofis,  ib. 

p.  456. 

• - - — its  confequent  ef¬ 

fects,  vol.  xi.  p.  465. 

- its  curative  treat¬ 
ment,  ib.  p.  472. 

- - prognofis  from  the 

matter  difeharged  by  para- 
centefis,  vol.  xi.  p.  484. 

Epilepfiy^  its  etymology  and  de¬ 
finition,  vol.  x.  p.  326. 

-  how  diftinguifhed 

from  other  nervous  mala¬ 
dies,  vol.  x.  p.  329. 

- counterfeited  by  im- 

poftors,  how  to  difeover, 
vol.  x.  p.  329. 

- often  produced  by  af¬ 
fections  in  the  brain  indifi. 

K  k 
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coverable  by  dilTeCtion, 
vol.  x.  p.  333. 

Epilepfy  fp  rings  fometimes 
from  poiTeilion,  ib.  p.  334. 

- - the  various  gefticula- 

tions  and  diflu rbed  mo¬ 
tions  that  it  excites  in  the 
body,  vol.  x.  p.  336,  and 

343* . 

* — - -its  immediate  caufes, 

vol.  x.  p.  344,  &  feq. 

- - remoter  caufes,  vol. 

x-  P-  355.  &  <eq- 
- - that  is  hereditary  de¬ 
ferred,  vol.  x.  p.  399. 

■  - ideopathic  or  origi- 

nally  in  the  brain,  vol.  x. 
p.  401. 

- - fympathetic,  or  by 

confent,  ib.  p.  402. 

• - -its  prognoiis,  vol.  x. 

p.  408. 

- - its  curative  treat¬ 
ment,  vol.  x.  p.  409,  417, 
p.  426,430,  and  433. 

■  - cured  by  cutting  the 

irritateji  nerve,  vol.  x.  p. 

„  438- 

Exereiions  fupprefTed,  how 
productive  of  a  cachexy, 
vol.  ix.  p.  394. 

Exercifes ,  neglect  of  them, 
how  productive  of  indi- 
geflion  and  cachexy,  vol. 
ix.  p.  388. 

- - and  of  the  melan¬ 
choly  and  feurvy,  vol.  xi. 
p.  292. 

Expectorations ,  how  curative 
of  pleurifies,  vol.  ix.  p.  54. 

- - _ - ——from  a  vomi¬ 

ca  of  the  liver,  ib.  p. 
225. 

~ — - from  an  em¬ 

pyema,  vol.  xi.  p.  478. 
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F, 

AT  aliments,  how  indi» 
geflible  and  productive 

'  of  cachexies,  vo!.  ix.  p. 

387- 

Fatnefs  of  the  body,  how 
produced,  vol.  x.  p,  72, 
and  228. 

Feeling ,  the  fenfe  of  it,  conr 
tinued  in  a  certain  pally, 
voL  x.  p.  252. 

Fever  coming  upon  a  pally 
thrice  cured  it  in  one  pa¬ 
tient,  vol.  x.  p.  295. 

Fevers  intermitting,  how  the 
caufe  of  a  catalepfy,  vol.  x. 
p.  189. 

- -how  productive  of  the 

raving-madnefs,  vol.  xb 
p.  149,  and  156. 

Fits  epileptical,  how  to 
\  know  their  counterfeits, 
vol.  x.  p.  239. 

— — from  polieflions  demoni? 
acal,  vol.  x.  p.  334. 

Flatus  in  the  bowels,  its 
caufes  and  effects,  yol.  ix. 

P*  333>  34i* 

Fluxes ,  which  are  faiutary, 
and  which  are  mifehiev- 
ous  in  pleurifies,  vol.  ix. 

p.  49 

- - — atrabiliary  from  the  li¬ 
ver,  vol.  ix.  p.  89. 

Fomentations  for  the  cure  of 
pleurifies,  vol.  ix.  p.  84. 

Foods  indigeftible,  how  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  cachexy,  vol. 
xi.  p.  386. 

- — — -bow  the  caufe  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  vol.  xi.  p.  24. 

Friftions  of  the  body  how 
curative  of  palfies,  vol.  x. 
p.  316. 
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Frights  violent  and  fitdden, 
how  productive  of  a  cata- 
lepfy,  vol.  x.  p.  191. 

- how  they  may  caufe 

epiiepfies,  vol.  x.  p.  370. 

Fruits  of  the  fummer  feafon, 
their  falutary  effeCts  in 
moft  difeafes,  and  in  the 
melancholy  more  efpeci- 
ally,  vol.  xi.  p.  48. 

G. 

ALL  bladder ,  how  mi- 
ftaken  for  an  abfcefs, 
vol.  ix.  p.  219,  and  221. 

Gall-ft  ones ,  ho\y  productive 
of  the  periodical  hepatitis 
and  jaundice,  vol.  ix.  p. 
276. 

Gangrene  of  the  bowels,  vol. 
ix.  p.  349,  and  383. 

- -  kidneys,  vol.  x.  p. 

53* 

— - •  ftomach  and  gula 

from  acrid  poifons,  vol. 

ix.  p.  304.  and  vol.  xi. 
p.  229. 

Gouty  matter,  how  induCtive 
of  apoplexies,  vol.  x.  p.  112. 

Grafs  of  the  meadows,  a  diet 
of  it,  how  curative  of  the 
jaundice  and  obltruCted 
liver,  vol.  ix.  p.  284.- 

H. 

T7ARDINE S S  of  melan- 
cholics  remarkable,  vol. 
xi.  p.  109. 

Hard s-horn,  its  rectified  oil, 
called  oleum  animale ,  for 
the  cure  of  epiiepfies,  vol. 

x.  p.  429. 

Hemiplegia  defined  and  ex¬ 
plained,  vol.  x.  p.  138. 

- - - — how  induCtive  of 

a  fatal  apoplexy,  vol.  x.  p. 
286, 
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Hemorrhages  fuddenly  fatal 
from  the  portal  fyftem  in 
the  liver,  vol.  ix.  p.  249. 
and  vol.  xi.  p.  319.  &  feq. 
Hearty  the  cohefion  of  it  to 
the  pericardium  by  a 
phlegmon,  vol.  ix.  p,  162. 

- often  the  fubjeCt  of 

palfies,  that  are  fuddenly 
fatal,  vol.  x.  p.  280.  andp. 
290, 

Heat  upon  the  head  exceffive, 
how  induCtive  of  a  palfey 
and  apoplexy,  vol.  x.  p. 

2 7  3; . 

Hepatitis .  See  inflammation 
of  the  liver. 

Hepatitis  or  phlegmon  of  the 
liver,  its  feat  and  frequency 
defcribed,  vol.  ix.  p.  164, 
166. 

- —its  caufes,  vol.  ix.  p. 

170,  &  feq. 

—  - prognofis  and  effeCts, 

ib.  p.  1 88,  &  feq. 

- its  terminations  by 

refolution,  ib.  p.  200,  and 
206. 

—  - by  antiphlogiflics,  ib. 

p.  212. 

- by  abfcefs,  vol.  ix.  p. 

216,  &  feq. 

- - -by  a  confumption,  ib. 

P-  233* 

*  - -by  an  outward  ulcer, 

ib.  p.  236. 

- by  a  fcirrhus,  vol.  ix, 

p.  241. 

Hereditary  caufes  of  epiiep¬ 
fies  latent,  within  the  brain, 
from  the  fenfes,  vol.  x.  p, 

325- 

•  - - — -  epiiepfies  defcribed, 

vol.  x.  p.  399. 

K  k  2  Here - 
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Hereditary  epilepfies,  why  fo 
difficult  of  cure,  ib.  p.400. 
Horfe-nding ,  its  ufe  in  chro¬ 
nic  maladies,  vol,  x.  p. 
247. 

Humour s,  their  morbid  qua¬ 
lities  productive  of  chro¬ 
nical  diffempers,  vol.  x.  p. 
217. 

Hydrophobia ,  the  animals  that 
inP.idt  it,  and  periih  by  it, 

vol.  xi.  1 71. 

—  - - - antecedent  and 

promotive  caufes,  ib.  p. 

J  73- 

. - its  progrefs  and 

fymptoms,  vol.  xi.  p.  195, 
and  229. 

- - - preventative  cure, 

ib.  p.  232. 

- - — - prefent  cure,  vol. 

xi.  p.  247. 

Hydrophobous  poifon,  the  di¬ 
vers  ways  of  its  contagion, 
vol.  xi.  p.  179,  and  effe&s, 
vol.  xi.  p.  187. 
Hydrophobous  bodies  opened, 
their  appearances,  vol.  xi. 
p.  218. 

Hypochondriacal  -  melancholy, 
how  occasioned  by  the  atra- 
bilis,  vol.  xi.  p.  50,  101. 

—  - - - — maladies  atra- 

biliary  and  nervous,  vol. 
ix.  p.  185,  and  vol.  x.  p. 
14. 

Hypochondria ,  why  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  acute  difeafes, 
vol.  ix.  p.  292,  and  xi.  p. 

52* 

Hyprical  fits,  how  related 
to  the  epilepfy,  vol.  x.  p. 

374’ 
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j- 

JAUNDICE ,  its  varieties, 
and  their  cure,  vol.  ix. 
p.  193,  and  265. 

- the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  forts  of  it,  ib.  p.  265. 

- -when  and  how  it  may 

be  eafiiy  cured,  vol.  ix.  p. 
266. 

- - —  why  flubborn,  or 

quickly,  or  Powly  fatal, 
vol.  ix.  p.  268. 

— - why  periodically  re¬ 

turning,  ib.  p.  271. 

- paroxyfmatical  from 

{tones  in  the  gall-bladder, 
vol.  ix.  p.  276. 

- - periodical,  its  curative 

treatment,  ib.  p.  282. 
Idlenefs  of  body,  how  induc¬ 
tive  of  the  feurvy  and  ca¬ 
chexy,  vol.  xi.  p.  286  and 
292,  and  p.  33 — 

Iliac  paffion  deferibed,  vol. 

ix.  p,  342,  355,  and  404. 
- - how  to  be  treated,  vol. 

ix.  P- 371?  378’  &fecb 

Imagination  of  the  mother, 
how  produ&ive  of  habitual 
epilepfies,  vol.  x,  p.  354, 
356’ 

— - how  inductive  of  the 

epilepfy,  vol.  x.  p.  369. 
Impotency  from  a  local  palfey 
induced  by  riding,  vol. 
p.  292. 

Inactivity  of  melancholics 
and  fcorbutics,  whence  it 
arifes,  vol.  xi.  p.  37  and 
292. 

Inflammations  of  the  pleura, 
'  See  pleurify . 

, - . - - - diaphragm. 

See  paraphrenitis . 

Inf  am- 
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Inflammations  of  the  liver, 
iometimes  formed  in  the 
hepatic  artery  and  porta, 
vol.  ix.  p.  164. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  end¬ 
ing  (1)  by  refolution,  vol. 
ix.  p.  200,  and  206.  (2) 
by  abfcefs,  p.  216.  and  (3) 
by  fcirrhus,  ib.  p.  241. 
See  hepatitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  ftomach, 
its  nature  and  caufes,  voh 
ix.  p.  300,  &  feq. 

• - —its  prognofis,  ib. 

p.  306. 

- - its  various  end¬ 
ings,  ib.  p.  307. 

- - its  curative  treat¬ 
ment,  ib.  p.  309. 

—  ■■  its  end  in  an  ab¬ 

fcefs,  vol.  ix.  p.  31  r. 

-  in  a  fcirrhus, 

ib.  p.  314. 

—  -  ■ ■  - - in  a  cancer,  ib. 

p.316. 

Inflammations  of  the  fpleen, 
vol.  ix.  p.  319. 

- pancreas,  ib.  p. 

326. 

— - .  . omentum,  ib. 

p.328.' 

Inflammations  of  the  bowels, 
their  various  caufes,  vol. 
ix.  p.  331,  &  feq. 

—  - —  how  produdive 

of  the  iliac  paflion,  vol.  ix. 
p.  337,&  leq. 

■'  its  diagnofis,  ib. 

P-  353*. 

Inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
how  to  be  treated,  vol.  ix. 
p.  362,  &  feq. 

—  - turned  to  an 

abfcefs,  ib.  p.  383,  386, 


Inflammations  of  the  kidnies, 
vol.  x.  p.  1.  See  nephritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  media- 
ftinum  and  pericardium, 
vol.  ix.  p.  160. 

Joints ,  contradtions  of  them 
in  the  fcurvy,  vol.  xi.  p. 

338;. 

Iron  difFufed  as  a  principle 
through  animals  and  ve¬ 
getables,  vol.  x.  p.306. 

Ifchuria ,  its  nature  and  cure, 
vol.  x.  p.  60. 

- how  indudive  of  a 

palfey,  vol.  x.  p.  260. 

K. 

J/J I D  N  E  TS ,  inflamma- 
tions  of  them.  See  ne¬ 
phritis. 

- - - abfcefs  of  them, 

vol.  x.  p.  35  and  46. 

—  - - fcirrhus  of them, 

db.  p.  49. 

* - -  gangrene  and 

mortification  of  them, 
v°!.  x.  p.  53. 

L.  • 

T  ETHARGY,  defcribed, 

’*~-J  vol.  x.  p.  209. 

Leucophlegmacy ,  how  it  often 
takes  part  in  a  cachexy, 
vol.  xi.  p.  398  and  400. 

Liver ,  difeafes  of  it,  their 
nature  and  treatment.  See 
hepatitis ,  vol.  ix.  p.  257, 
&  feq. 

- opening  with  abfcefs 

into  the  lungs,  ib.  p.  225. 

- why  lefs  fubjed  to  a 

phlegmon  than  the  other 
vifcera,  vol.  ix.  p.  165. 

—  - its  confent  with  the 

other  vifcera  in  difeafes, 
vol.  ix.  p.  295. 

K  k  3  Liver , 
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Liver ,  fuppurations  of  it,  il>. 
p.  216,  fcq. 

- jutward  ulcers  of  it, 

vol.  ix.  p.  246. 

- feirrhus  ol  it,  ib.  p. 

241 . 

•  - haemorrhages  of  it 

fuildenly  fatal,  vol.  ix.  p. 
249.  vol.  xi.  p.  319,  Sc 
fcq. 

Lungs,,  a  pal  fey  of  them  in¬ 
clusive  of  alUmues,  vol.  X. 

p.  281. 

- ‘CxpeSorating  in  plcu- 

rifies,  vol.  ix.  p.  54. 

- in  an  empyema, 

vol.  xi.  p.  478. 

ivl . 

A N I A  C  A  L  -  m ad  nefa . 
See  Raving  madnefs, 
vol.  xi.  p.  132. 

Matter  formed  by  fuppuratiou 
in  the  vifccra  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  the  diagnoflic  ligns, 
vol.  ix.  p.  2 1 8,  2 1 9. 

•  - laudable  in  an  em¬ 

pyema,  the  figns  and  con¬ 
ditions  of,  vol.  xi.  p.  485. 
AlediajUnum,  how  formed 
within  the  bread:,  vol.  ix. 
p.  158. 

- .-inflammations 

of  it  defci  ibed,  ib.  p.  t  59. 
Meditation,  exetffive,  how 
the  caufe  ol  cpilepli.es,  vol. 

x.  p.  36 7. 

- how  the  caufe  of 

melancholy,  vol.  xi.  p.  17, 
31,  and  99. 

Melancholy- madnefs,  its  ety¬ 
mology  and  definition,  vol. 

xi.  p.  x. 

- - its  productive  caufe  in 

the  mind,  or  in  the  blood, 

ib.  p.  4. 
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-  the  enufes  produce 

live  of  it  in  the  blood,  vol. 

x.  p.  1 6. 

—  - - the  ed’eCts  of  iL  in  the 

blood,  ib.  p.  28. 

Melancholy  mat  ter  deferiberi 
in  the  blood,  vol.  xi.  p. 

$9* 

— - — - how  it  occailoni 

the  hypochondriacal  mala- 
lady,  vol.  xi.  p.  50. 
Alelamholy- madnefs,  its  pm- 
grefs  and  fymptoms,  ib. 
P»  54- 

Melancholy  matter,  its  com¬ 
motions  in  the  body,  vol. 

xi.  p.  78,  Sc  /i*(j. 

A !r/anc/>oly-iu.u\\u'h,  the  cau¬ 
fe, s  of  it,  vol.  xi.  p.  97. 
- * - fymptoms  ofit* 

ib.  p.  105. 

- -  prognofis  of  it* 

vol.  xi.  p,  109. 

—  - indications  for 

its  cure,  ib.  p.  1 18,  124. 
Melancholics ,  why  forrowful 
and  retired,  vol.  xi.  p.  35. 
Mercury ,  how  it  difpofes  to 
the  cpilepfy,  palfey,  and 
nervous  difordera,  vol.  x. 
p.  360. 

Mercurials ,  their  ufc  in  the 
(curvy,  vol.  xi.  p.  373. 
- in  the  hydropho¬ 
bia,  vol.  xi.  p.  260. 
Metajlajes  of  the  matter  of 
difcalcs,  how  indued ivc  of 
paliies,  vol.  x.  p.  263. 

- of  gouty  matter, 

how  induClivc  of  apo¬ 
plexies,  vol.  x.  p.  j  1 2. 
- -of  atiahiliary  mat¬ 
ter  on  divers  pans,  thciy. 
fad  eliedts,  vol.  xi.  p.  78, 
and  87.  Afar - 
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Mortification  of  the  bowels 
from  a  phlegmon  or  an 
iliac  paflion,  vol.  ix.  p. 

349- 

*  - its  diagnofis,  ib. 

p.  386. 

- - * - -  curative  treat¬ 
ment,  vol.  ix.  p.  391. 

Moxa  of  the  If  aft  -  Indies, 
ufed  to  cauterife  for  epilep¬ 
tic  fits,  vol.  x.  p.  437. 

Mum  ofBrunfwick,  its  ufe  as 
a  reftorative  in  cachexies, 
Vol.  ix.  p.  427. 

Mujcles ,  the  itrong  contrac¬ 
tions  of  tnem  in  epilepfies, 
vol.  x.  p.  39 1 4 
Mujlc ,  how  ufed  for  the  cure 
of  epilepfies,  vol.  x.  p.  413. 

*  - for  the  maniacal  nuid- 

nefs,  vol.  xi.  p.  142. 

N. 

7V7 EPHRITJS,  or  ardent 
-*-Y  pain  of  the  kidneys, 

vol.  x.  p.  2. 

- - its  dlagnoftic  figns, 

ib.  p.  3,  &  feq* 

- - its  general  caufes,  ib. 

p.  7,  &  feq. 

- - - effects,  vol.  x. 

p.  17,  &  feq. 

—  - -  its  general  curative 

treatment,  ib.  p.  22,  & 
feq. 

—  - in  the  fit  or  height, 

how  cured,  ib.  p.  27,  23. 

“ — ■ - *  inductive  of  an  ab- 

feefs,  vol.  x.  p.  35. 

—  - - of  a  confump- 

tion,  ib.  p.  46. 

- — - of  a  feirrhus, 

vol.  x.  p.  49. 

of  a  calculus, 


E  X. 

— - of  .1  gangrene 

and  mortification,  vol.  \. 

P-  53* 

Nervous  maladies  from  the 
abufes  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
warm  watery  liquors,  vol. 
x.  p.  274. 

Nutrition  of  our  fluids  and 
folids,  the  reafons  and  nc~ 
ccffuies  for  it,  vol.  xi.  p, 

396- 

- how  depraved  in  ca¬ 
chexies,  vol.  xi.  p.  409. 

o. 

IL  -animal  from  hart’s- 
horn,  for  the  cure  of  cpi- 
leplies,  vol.  x.  p.  429. 

Omentum ,  inflammations  of 
it,  vol.  ix.  p.  328. 

- over-fatnds  of  it  in  an 

hepatitis,  ib.  p.  17  r. 

Opiates ,  their  ufe  in  a  ne¬ 
phritis,  vol.  x.  p.  31. 

- ina  phlegmon  of  (he 

bowels,  vol.  ix.  p.  36)6. 

- -  how  ufed  for  the 

raving-madnefs,  vol.  xi.  p. 
163. 

P. 

T)J/NS  long  continued, 
how  they  may  caui’e  a 
pal  fey,  vol.  x.  p.  258. 

- - *  may  caufe  an  epi- 

lopfy  il>.  |>. 

Pains  pleuritic,  how  caufcd 
ami  diftin^uiftiedi  vol.  ix. 
p.  4,  &  feq. 

Paraphreniiis ,  its  feat  in  the 
diaphragm  and  mediafti- 
num,  vol*  ix.  p.  146. 

- - - its  diagnofis,  ib. 

p.  1 48. 

- - to  be  treated  as 

a  plcurify,  vol.  ix.  p.  155. 

K  k  4  Pal  fey ) 


ib.  p.  51* 


INDEX. 


Palfey ,  its  etymology  and  de¬ 
finition,  vol.  x.  p.  250. 

•  - its  immediate  caufe, 

ib.  P.  233. 

- its  remoter  caufes,  ib. 

p.  255,  and  257. 

-  its  efFe&s  in  divers 

parts,  vol.  x.  p.  278. 

•  - the  natural  cures  of  it, 

ib.,  293. 

— - its  curative  treatment, 

vol.  x.  p.  299,  &  feq. 

Paraplegia ,  how  defined  by 
moderns,  vol.  x.  p.  137. 

•  - how  indu£live  of 

a  fatal  apoplexy,  vol.  x.  p. 
286. 

Parapoplexia ,  its  nature  and 
diverfity,  vol.  x.  p.  119. 

Papaverine  medicines,  their 
ufes  in  pleurifies,  vol.  ix. 
p.  86. 

PaJJions  of  the  mind,  how  the 
caufe  of  a  jaundice,  vol.  ix. 
p.  184. 

- how  they  operate  by 

the  nerves  on  the  arteries, 
fo  as  to  excite  apoplexies, 
vol.  x.  p.  101. 

- how  produ&ive  of  a 

catalepfy,  vol.  x.  p.  191, 
&feq. 

■ -  how  the  caufe  of  e- 

pilepfies,  vol.  x.  p.  368. 

-  how'  the  caufe  of 

melancholy,  vol.  xi.  p.  36. 

. .  how  to  be  governed 

for  the  cure  of  the  melan- 
choly-madnefs,  vol.  xi.  p. 
1 18. 

Pericardium  fcirrhus,  and 
cohering  to  the  heart  by 
an  inflammation,  vol.  ix. 
p.  162. 


P eripneumony  fupervening  on 
a  pleurify,  vol.  ix.  p.  123, 
140. 

Perfpiration  excefiive,  how  it 
breeds  the  atrabilis  and 
melancholy,  vol.  xi.  p.  2 1 . 
Phlegmon  of  the  diaphragm, 
vol.  ix.  p.  146.  See  Pa - 
raphrenitis  above. 

*  - —  of  the  liver.  See ' 

Hepatitis. 

- -of  the  fpleen,  vol.  ix. 

p.  319,  &  feq. 

- of  the  ftomach,  vol. 

ix.  p.  300,  &  feq. 

- —of  the  bowels,  vol.  ix. 

p.  331,&feq. 

- of  the  kidneys,  vol. 

x.  p.  1,  &  feq.  See  Ne¬ 
phritis. 

Phrenfy ,  why  a  conftant 
fymptom  of  inflammation 
in  the  diaphragm,  vol.  ix. 
p.  150. 

Piles ,  how  critically  termi- 
native  of  pleurifies,  vol.  ix. 
p.  47. 

- - falutary  in  a  nephritis, 

vol.  x.  p.  26. 

•  - in  melancholy,  vol.  xi. 

p.  1 1 3. 

— •  in  raving-madnefs,  vol. 

xi.  p.  145. 

Plethora ,  how  difpofing  to  di- 
forders  of  the  brain  and 
nerves,  vol.  x.  p.  75,  91. 
- to  epilepfies,  vol  x. 

p-  364-  , 

■ - to  manical  madnefs, 

vol.  xi  p.  159. 

Pleurifies ,  their  etymology 
and  definition,  voi.  ix.  p. 
2. 

—their 
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—  - -  their  chara£leriftic 

figns,  vol.  ix.  p.  5. 

- —their  various  feats  and 

parts  affefted,  vol.  ix.  p. 
10. 

- the  dry  and  humid 

diftinguifhed,  ib.  p.  8. 

-  the  true  and  baftard 

diftinguifhed,  ib.  p.  19. 
Pleurifies ,  original,  their 
caufes,  vol.  ix.  p.  21. 

-  fymptomatical,  ib. 

p.  26. 

- -  their  caufes  clafled, 

vol.  ix.  p.  27. 

-  their  invafion  and 

progrefs,  ib.  p.  36. 

- their  falutary  refo- 

lution,  vol.  ix.  p.  44. 
- their  cure  by  matu¬ 
ration  and  excretion  of  the 
matter,  vol.  ix.  p.  45. 

1 — ■ -  their  curative  indi¬ 

cations  and  remedie*,  ib. 
p.  61. 

•  -  their  general  treat¬ 

ment  by  art,  ib.  p.  66. 

- -  how  chiefly  relieved 

by  bleeding,  vol.  ix.  p.  69. 

-  on  a  fuppurationi 

how  known,  ib.  p.  95. 

- - ending  by  a  feirrhus, 

vol.  ix.  p.  1 16. 

—  - —  gangrene,  ib.  p.  1 18, 

and  137. 

Poifims^  how  fome  diflblve 
the  blood,  and  caufe  a 
jaundice,  vol.  ix.  p.  175. 

*  - - acrid  in  the  ftomach, 

their  effects,  vol.  x.  p.  304, 
vol.  x.  p.  223. 

—  - - in  the  bowels,  vol.  ix. 

P-  334* 


E  X. 

- volatile  in  the  lungs* 

how  fatal  by  inducing  an 
apoplexy,  vol.  x.  p.  114. 

- -  volatile,  how  fatal  by 

a  palfey,  &c.  vol.  x.  p.  275. 

— * - how  indndfive  of  epi- 

lepftes,  vol.  x.  p.  381. 

— -  inductive  of  palftes* 

ib.  p.  313. 

- how  they  commove 

atrabiliary  matter  in  the 
blood,  vol.  xi.  p.  82. 

Poifon  hydrophobous,  cauf- 
ing  a  gangrene  in  the  fto¬ 
mach  and  organs  of  fwal- 
lowing,  vol.  xi.  p.  168, 
187. 

• - its  nature  and  propa¬ 

gation,  ib.  p.  179,  187. 

Polypous  concretions  in  the 
arteries,  how  they  induce 
apoplexies  and  fudden 
death,  vol.  x.  p.  78. 

Pulfe  and  circulation,  why 
flow  in  melancholics,  vol. 
xi.  p.  33. 

Pulfes ,  hard,  their  caufes  and 
eflfe&s,  vol.  ix.  p,  6. 

■■  languid,  what  they  de¬ 
note  in  pleurifies,  vol.  ix. 
p.  122. 

Qi 

QUICKSILVER,  how 
productive  of  palfies  and 
epilepfies,  vol.  x.  p.  360. 
See  mercurials  before. 

R. 

A  V  IN  G-madnefs,  how 
produced  from  the  me¬ 
lancholy,  vol.  x.  p.  132. 

- the  appearances  it  has 

left  in  the  brain  of  de- 
ceafed  maniacs,  vol.  xi. 
p.  138. 


Raving- 
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Raving-madnefis ,  how  reme¬ 
died  by  fubmerfion,  ib.  p. 

141. 

- - relieved  by  nature,  ib. 

H5- 

• - by  art,  vol.  xi.  p.  157, 

&  feq. 

Jdaving-madnefis  with  hydro¬ 
phobia.  See  Hydrophobia . 

ReEtum.  inteftinum ,  phleg¬ 
mon  of  it,  vol.  ix.  p.  359. 

Refiolution  of  melancholy, 
how  procured,  vol.  xi.  p* 
64. 

S. 

QALIVAT  ION ,  mercu- 
rial,  for  the  hydrophobia, 
vol.  xi.  p.  259. 

Salt  provifions,  how  induc- 
tory  of  the  fcurvy,  vol.  x. 
p.  302. 

Salts  refolvent  for  the  cure 
of  palfies,  vol.  x.  p.  302. 

Sanguification ,  how  perform¬ 
ed,  vol.  xi.  p.  40 1. 

Scald-head ,  how  it  often 
cures  the  epilepfy,  vol.  X. 
P.  384. 

Scirrhus  of  the  liver,  how 
productive  of  a  jaundice 
and  dropfy,  voL  ix.  p. 
242. 

-  the  difficulty  of  its 

cure,  ib.  p.  246. 

Scirrhous  liver  of  immenfe 
bulk,  vol.  ix.  p.  243,  and 
296. 

Scirrhus  in  the  vifcera,  how 
induCtive  of  the  cachexy, 
vol.  xi.  p.  393. 

* . -  in  the  ftomach,  vol. 

ix.  p.  315. 

— -  fpleen,  vol.  ix.  p. 

324. 

— ■ - pancreas,  ib.  p.  327. 


Scirrhus  in  the  omentum,  ib.’ 
P*  329- 

~ -  bowels,  vol.  ix.  p. 

393?  3?6?  and  403. 

■ - -  kidneys,  vol.  x.  p.> 

49* 

- - —  pericardium,  Vol.  ix. 

p*  162.  „ 

Scurvy ,  not  a  modern  di- 
ftemper,  vol.  xi.  p.  278/ 

—  - the  countries  and  peo¬ 

ple  among  whom  ’tis  com¬ 
mon,  ib.  p.  286. 

*  - its  invafion  defcribed, 

vol.  xi.  p.  301,  306. 

- —  its  advance,  or  fe- 

cond  degree,  defcribed,  ib. 
p.  306. 

- - its  ad  vance  to  the  third 

degree  defcribed,  vol  xi. 
p.  316. 

—  . to  the  fourth  degree, 

ib.  p.  328. 

- —  not  propagated  by 

contagion,  vol.  xi.  p.  339. 

•  - its  proximate  caufe  in 

the  blood,  vol.  xi.  p.  342. 

-  the  reafons  for  its 

fymptoms,  vol.  xi.  p.  345. 

—  - the  cure  of  its  firft  de- 

gree,  ib.  p.  353. 

. . of  its  fecond,  ib.  p. 

358- 

- of  its  third,  ib.  p.  367.- 

- of  its  fourth, ib.p.37 1* 

— — — -  the  more  effectual  re¬ 
medies  for  it,  vol.  xi.  p* 
375,  &  feq. 

Sea -waters ,  whence  re  pie- 
nifhed  with  the  putrefac¬ 
tion  that  renders  them  im¬ 
potable,  and  apt  to  breed 
the  hot  fcurvy,  vol.  xi.  p. 
290. 

Senfory9 


INDEX. 


Senfory,  the  feat  and  difpofi- 
tion  of  it  in  perfons  of 
weak  nerves,  vol.  xi.  p. 

I53* 

■  - how  affected  in  the 

raving-madnefs,  vol.  xi. 
p.  155. 

Sleep ,  the  power  and  relation 
of  it  to  an  apoplexy,  vol.  x. 
p.  65,  94,  and  p.  144. 
Soapy-medicines ,  their  ufe  for 
curing  a  jaundice,  vol.  ix. 
p.  270. 

- their  ufe  in 

chronic  maladies,  vol.  x. 
p.  226. 

Spitting  excited  by  mercuri¬ 
als,  for  the  cure  of  a  hy¬ 
drophobia,  vol.  xi.  p.  259.' 

*  - purulent  in  pleurifies, 

vol.  ix.  p.  120. 

•  - the  fuppreffion  of  it, 

how  dangerous  in  pleuri- 
fies,  &c.  vol.  ix.  p.  126. 

-  profufe  inductive  of 

melancholy,  vol.  xi.  p.  97. 

- - what  they  prefage  in 

pleurifies,  vol.  ix.  p.  9.  and 
p.  122. 

Spleen ,  its  diforders  like  to, 
and  connected  with  thofe 
of  the  liver,  vol.  ix.  p.  318. 
&  feq. 

Squill-roots ,  their  efficacy  in 
cachexies,  vol.  xi.  p.  432. 
Sternum ,  the  paracentefis  of 
it,  or  the  trepanning  for 
an  encyfted  empyema,  vol. 
ix.  p.  163. 

Sternutatories ,  their  ufe  in 
palfies,  vol.  x.  p.  308. 

St  omach ,  phlegmon  of  it,  vol. 
ix.  p.  300. 

■  - its  fite  in  the  abdo¬ 

men,  ib.  p.  301. 


*  - how  injured  byacrids, 

vol.  ix.  p.  304. 

- - palfies  of  it  whence, 

vol.  x.  p.  282. 

Stones ,  of  the  liver,  in  hepa¬ 
titis  and  jaundice,  vol.  ix. 

■  -  in  the  gall-bladder 

the  caufe  of  a  periodical 
jaundice,  vol.  ix.  p.  276. 

■  -  in  the  gall-bladder 

may  be  well  cut  for  and 
extracted,  vol.  ix.  p.  286. 

- * - of  the  kidneys  in  3 

nephritis,  vol.  x.  p.  33. 

- -  how  formed,  vol.  x. 

P-5i; 

Strangling  by  a  cord,  how  it 
kills  with  an  apoplexy, 
vol.  x-  p.  105. 

Submerfions ,  how  to  be  prac- 
tifed  for  the  cure  of  ma¬ 
niacs,  vol.  xi.  p.  143. 

— — - for  the  cure  of  an 

hydrophobia,  ib.  p.  23. 
Suppressions  of  the  urine  fym- 
pathetic,  or  from  nervous 
confent,  vol.  x.  p.  19,  and 
60. 

Suppurations  in  a  pleurify  de¬ 
ferred  and  treated,  vol.  ix. 
p.  99. 

- - in  the  diaphragm, 

ib.  p.  154.  &  feq. 

*  -  in  the  liver,  vol. 

ix.  p.  179,  219,  225. 

T. 

CS^R  a- drinking  exceffive,  how 
indudtive  of  palfey  and 
weak  nerves,  vol.  x.  p.  274. 
Teeth -breeding  in  children, 
how  indudtive  of  epileptic 
fits,  vol.  x.  p.  376. 

Thrujh  of  the  internal  epi¬ 
thelium  deferibed  by  the 
ancients,  vol.  ix.  p.  410. 

T'hrujh , 


INDEX. 


Thrujh^  the  definition  proper, 
voJ.  ix.  p.  414,  and  415. 

- - -  their  divers  feats,  ib. 

p.  416. 

- - analogous  to  the  mi¬ 
liary  eruptions  of  the  epi¬ 
dermis  and  fkin  without, 
vol.  ix.  p.  419. 

- - the  fever  that  precedes 

them,  ib.  p.  421. 

. . of  a  malignant  fort, 

;  the  figns,  ib.  p.  429,  431. 

- - their  Houghing  or  fall¬ 
ing  off,  ib.  p.  432. 

. —  prognosis,  ib.  p.  435, 

and  463. 

- - of  the  alimentary  tube, 

the  mifchiefs  that  may  fol¬ 
low  thence,  vol.  ix.  p.  436, 
to  442. 

- -  their  curative  treat¬ 
ments,  ib.  p.  443. 

Thunder  like  ele&ricity  may 
cure  pal  lies,  vol.  x.  p.  312. 

Tranjlations  of  matter,  &c. 
fee  metaflafes. 

- in  pleurifies,  vol.  ix. 

p.  52,65. 

Trepanning  of  the  fternum  for 
encyfted  empyema,  vol.  ix. 
p.  163. 

Tumours  of  the  liver,  how 
formed,  vol.  ix.  p.  296. 

Turgefcency  of  the  atrabilis,  its 
caufes  and  effects,  vol.  xi. 
p.  81. 

- curative  treatment 

of  the  faid  vifcid  in  the 
blood,  ib.  p.  93. 

Tympany  and  afcites  from  a 
bad  liver,  vol.  ix.  p.  297. 
V. 

ARICES  of  the  veins, 
how  they  relieve  mani¬ 
acs,  vol.  xi.  p.  145. 


Vencfefiion.  See  blood-let-' 

■  .tinS; 

Vifcid  in  the  blood,  how  dif- 
pofing  to  apoplexies,  vol. 
x.  p.  82. 

-  atrabiliary  defcribed, 

vol.  xi.  39,  &  feq. 

Ulcers  of  the  liver,  their  na¬ 
ture  and  effects,  vol.  ix.  p. 
229. 

—in  the  flomach,  ib.  p. 
3!6- 

- kidneys,  vol.  x.  p.  4. 

Volvulus  or  twilling  of  the 
bowels  defcribed,  vol.  ix.. 
p.  342,  and  p.  404. 

Vomitings ,  how  productive  of 
jaundice,  vol.  ix.  p.  184. 

Vomits ,  their  mifchief  in  a 
phlegmon  of  the  ftomach, 
vol.  ix.  p.  311. 

Urines  fuppreffed  in  cramps 
of  the  kidney,  vol.  x.p. 
15,  19,  60,  and  vol.  xi. 
p.  jo8. 

- their  crude  Hate  in  ca¬ 
chexies,  vol.  xi.  p.  406. 

- hyfterical  defcribed,  vol. 

x.  p.  14. 

- - how  they  early  point  out 

the  jaundice,  vol.  ix.  p. 
292. 

- red  and  obfcure,  what 

they  denote  in  pleurifies, 
vol.  ix.  p.  127. 

- -which  of  them  cure  the 

drv  pleurify,  vol.  ix.  p.  48. 

W. 

JT/"ARM  watery  liquors  in- 
duClive  of  cachexy,  pal- 
fey,  and  weak  nerves,  vol.x, 
p  .274,  and  vol  xi.  p.416. 

Wakefulnefs  mdudlive  of  me¬ 
lancholy,  vol.  xi.  p.  18. 
IOI.  109. 


fVafo- 
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IVakefulnefs  and  anguifh,  how 
relieved  by  opiates  in 
melancholics,  vol.  xi.  p. 
163. 

mineral,  their  ufe  in 
chronical  maladies,  vol.  x. 
p.  226,  244.  and  vol.  xi» 

p.  225. 

Wit  profound,  indu&ive  of 
epilepfies,  vol.  x.  p.  366. 

— -of  melancholy,  vol.  xi. 
P- 105. 


Worms  in  the  kidneys  of  dogs, 
indu&ive  of  their  madnefs, 
vol.  xi.  p.  175. 

——in  the  liver,  the  caufe 
of  an  hepatitis,  vol.  ix.  p, 
180. 

—  - -in  the  ftomach,  the 

caufe  of  a  catalepfy,  vol.  x. 
p.  190. 

—  - and  of  anepilepfy,  ib; 

P.  376. 
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